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Abt  L^^MacUmte  dt  Stail 

M6langes  dt  Litt6rature  et  de  Politique. — ^Par  M.  Bbnja- 
MiN  Constant.    8vo.    Paris.    1829. 

Among  a  variety  of  interesting  articles  contained  in  this 
Tolumei  we  find  an  Essay  upon  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Madame  de  Stael  Holstein.  Although  so  much  has  already 
been  said  and  written  concerning  the  works  of  this  celebrated 
person,  her  character  is  so  remarkablv  and  entirely  apart  from 
the  general  disposition  of  the  period,  that  every  thing  which 
tends  to  throw  light  upon  it,  is  deservmg  of  attention.  M. 
Constant,  from  hb  intimate  relations  with  Madame  de  Stael,  as 
well  as  fiom  his  own  literary  talents,  had  at  once  abundant  op- 
portunities and  the  necessary  qualifications  forjudging  of  her  both 
m  her  private  character  as  a  woman,  and  in  her  public  capacity 
as  an  author. 

His  treatise  is  indeed  little  more  than  the  eulogjum  of  her 
life, — and  his  remarks  upon  her  works  are  chiefly  made  with 
the  view  of  pdnting  out  their  beauties,  and  of  confuting  the 
criticisms  which  had  been  passed  upon  them. 

^  It  is  not  a  biography,'  he  says,  '  that  I  write ;  I  do  not 
collect  anecdotes ;  I  aUow  mv  thoughts  to  wander,  as  chance 
may  direct  them,  over  recollections  which  will  remidn  for 
ever  engraved  in  the  minds  of  all  those,  who  have  had  the 
happiness  of  knowmg  and  of  understandmg  Madame  de  Stael.' 
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Time  is  the  touch-stone  of  geoiixs.  Centuries  halve  passed 
away,  and  the  Apollo  Belvedere  still  remains  a  study  lor  the 
connoisseur  and  the  admiration  of  the  unlearned^  Centuries 
will  pass  away,  and  every  fresh  anecdote  that  is^  collected  of 
NfLpoleoD  Boaaptrte  will  W  haifed  with  btarest.  Oreat 
works  and  mighty  names  cannot  be  obliterated  even  by  the 
torrent  of  ages.  On  the  contrary,  as  years  pass  on,  and  we 
find  how  littk  occurs  in  the  peeress  eif  events  diat  is  worthy  of 
more  than  a  passing  observation,  we  turn  with  increasing  inter- 
est to  those  incidents  and  characters,  which  seem  to  connect 
our  lowly  human  destiny  with  a  nobler  sphere. 

These  golden  letters  in  time's  calendar  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. Some  persons  ase  elevated  fo  a  transient  glory  by 
popular  favor  or  conformity  to  the  predominant  passion  of 
the  age/— ^ut  their  memory  soon  decays,  and  they  leave  no 
permanent  traces  in  history.  There  are  others,  who,  in  poverty 
and  bUndness  and  neglect,  have  produced  works  which  will  en- 
dure till  time  itself  shall  be  lost  in  eternity.  Tbe  age  doas 
them  no  justice,  but  posterity  avenges  tbam,  wbea  tbe  tsnant 
circumstance  has  Jost  his  transient  but  despotic  power. 

Notwithstandii^  the  various  opinions  which  have  been' 
fomed  of  the  works  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  tbe  variety  of 
jodanents  which  have  been  pronounced  upon  them,  it  is  pro- 
baUa  that  an  luqiartial  portrait  of  her  has  never  yet  been  tnced. 
As  fiaeodship  or  envy  has  held  the  pencil,  the  various  featurei^ 
of  her  character  have  been  by  turns  embellished  or  distorted. 
*  The  latest  posterity,'  savs  Lord  Byron,  ^  for  to  the  latest 
posterity  they  will  assuredly  descend,  will  have  to  pronounce 
upon  her  various  productions ;  and  the  longer  the  vista  through 
wnich  they  are  seen,  the  more  accurately  minute  will  be  the 
object,  the  more  certam  the  kistice  of  the  decision.'  Truth  is 
the  offipring  of  time ;  uid  the  public  voice  never  fails  to  be- 
come correct  in  its  judgments,  when  the  violence  of  party 
spirit  has  passed  away,  and  when  individuals  have  ceased  to 
find  an  echo  in  the  multitude. 

Dante,  driven  ignominiously  book  his  native  city,  and  even 
condemned  to  be  burned  alive  for  his  attachment  to  a  defeated 
party,  and  still  more  for  his  *  freedom  of  speech  and  haughti- 
ness of  manners,'  was,  half  a  century  after,  die  object  of  almost 
divine  honors ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  two  centu- 
ries had  sobered  the  national  judgment,  that  the  Dwine  Com- 
edy was  permitted  by  the  Italians  to  be  classed  among  bumaD 
productions. 
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Ifee  subjects  im  wfaish  Madsme  de  Stftel  ^vrole,  ittiideiBd 
jl  n^KMibfe  tfast  an  imputial  e:ktamDatiaii  of  her  worioB  shadd 
te  inide  during  her  Ufe^tinie,  or  far  aanjr  jrears  after  the  great 
poMtini  tempesl  which  had  a^Uled  the  world,  had  begun  lo 
subode.  And  ereil  neer,  dnee  wfaodiftr  fiom  her  inpcfiliGal 
seDdmeiKs,  or  m  pfaitoso^ieal  |Nrmciplea,  have  scaicely  stu- 
dent seDeroikj  to  admire  the  ndbleness  of  mind,  the  grandeur  of 
diougbt,  and  abore  all,  the  upri^rtnoas  and  lecdtude,  and  the 
sincere  love  of  truth,  which  distbguish  her  preductions  per- 
haps above  those  of  every  oontemponuy  French  author. 

The  advantages  of  her  position,  both  as  regards  her  public 
and  private  relations,  were  incaloulable,  whether  we  consider 
her  bir^,  the  character  of  her  parents,  the  education  which 
thej  bestowed  upon  her,  or  the  society  in  which  she  moved* 
Madame  Necker  appeals  to  have  been  a  person  of  a  Arm  and 
rizid  chaiacter,  possessed  of  ^reat  abilities,  an  unceasing  spirit 
431  observation,  and  of  learning  beyond  the  usual  sphere  of 
woman.  Observing  society  as  a  study,  she  had  little  of  that 
^ase  of  manner  peculiar  to  French  women,  and  little  indul- 
mice  for  those  errors  <x  foibles  in  •others,  from  which  she  was 
herself  exempt.  Necker  remarks  of  her,  that  periiaps  nothing 
was  wanting  to  the  perfection  ^of  her  character,  mit  to  have 
committed  scxne  fauh  which  lequiied  pardon. 

The  system  pursued  by  Madame  Necker  in  the  education 
of  her  daughter,  was  one  which  induced  a  constant  and  pro- 
gresnve  improvement  in  her  mteSectual  faculties.  Her 
amusements,  as  weU  as  her  studies,  were  an  unceasing  exerdse 
of  her  reasoning  powers.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  she  is  repre^ 
aented  as  sitting  on  a  low  foot-stool  by  the  ride  of  her  mother's 
arm-chair,  likening  to  pbilosophicd  ^Ascussions,  metaphysical 
ai^guments,  and  ^xmversations  xipon  sul>jects  apparently  above 
her  compreSiension ;  or  replying  widi  ease  and  grace  to  the 
remarks  made  to  her  by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
aee ;  such  -as  the  Abb6  Raynal,  the  Baron  de  Grimm,  and 
Marmontel. 

From  her  father.  Mademoiselle  Necker  inherited  that  lively 
imagination,  which,  repressed  in  the  statesman,  constituted 
one  of  the  chief  charms  of  his  daughter;  though  in  her  later 
years  it  enhanced  her  sensibility  to  the  real  evib  of  Kfe.  He 
transmitted  to  her  those  ardent  feelings,  that  passion  for  all 
that  is  great  and  beautiftil,  for  gl^>  liberty,  ana  virtue,  which 
characterized  her  through  Hfe.    Though  very  young  when  the 
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revdution  broke  out,  she  was  in  the  best  possdble  situation  for 
unravelling  its  causes ;  while  the  time  that  elapsed  before  she 
wrote  upon  the  subject ,  durine  which  she  exercised  her  admi- 
rable spirit  of  observation,  enabled  her  to  combine  her  ideas  in 
one  luminous  whole,  and  prevented  those  false  and  hasty  judg- 
ments which  the  heat  of  the  moment  might  otherwise  have  mdu- 
ced.  In  no  favor  with  Marie  Antoinette,  she  was  untainted  by 
the  mfluence  of  a  courtly  atmosphere,  and  emancipated  from 
that  tedious  observance  of  etiquette,  which  throws  its  lilli- 
putian  bonds  alike  over  the  superior  and  the  frivolous. 
Her  works  are  accordingly  free  from  the  blind  and  servile  ad- 
oration of  kingly  power,  m>m  which  the  writers  of  the  French 
Augustan  age  were  seldom  exempt.  ^  Racine  was  the  prince 
of  poets ;  '—said  a  Frenchman  to  Lessang.  *  At  least/  replied 
the  German^  ^  he  was  the  poet  of  princes/ 

For  upwards  of  two  centuries,  the  superior  cultivation  of 
French  women  had  placed  them  mcM'e  nearly  on  an  intellectual 
level  with  men  than  Uiose  of  any  other  country ;  and  the  tone  of 
conversation  in  the  drawine-rooms  of  Paris  had  assumed  a  form 
less  frivdous  and  more  briUiant  than  elsewhere.  Men  of  letters, 
scholars,  and  authors,  minded  with  the  polite  w(»rld ;  and  the 
most  profound  doctrines  ofphilosophy  were  discussed  freely  in 
general  society.  Madame  de  Stael's  unriv^ed  talents  for 
conversation  rendered  her  house  the  ibcus  to  which  the  literary 
and  distinguished  of  every  party  rallied,-— apd  her  eloquence 
seems  to  have  exercised  an  almost  magical  influence  over  her 
hearers.  She  especially  shone  m  argument,  and  seldom  failed 
to  defeat  her  adversary ;  though  conducting  the  dispute  with  a 
erace  and  playfulness  of  manner,  which  prevented  his  self-love 
from  being  wounded  ;  and  above  all,  with  that  simplicity  and 
total  absence  of  afl^tation,  for  which  she  was  remarkable.  '  If 
I  were  a  Queen,'  said  Madame  de  Tess6,  ^  I  would  order  Mai- 
dame  de  Stael  to  talk  to  me  all  day  long.' 

To  form  a  correct  judgment  of  Madame  de  Steel's  private 
character,  it  would  seem  that  we  should  only  need  to  read  her 
portrait,  as  traced  bv  the  hand  of  friendship,  and  to  be  aware  of 
the  devoted* enthusiasm  with  which  her  memory  is  still  chei^ 
ished  by  her  family ;  or,  should  such  testimony  be.rejectedv  as 
partial,  to  listen  to  the  details  of  her  generous  devotion  m  the 
cause  of  humanity,  during  the  frightful  anarchy  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period,  when  she  seemed  to  become  the  very  spirit  of 
benevolence  in  action ; — ^when  the  unfortunate  of  all  parties 
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ibund  in  her  house  an  asylum,  in  herself  a  protectress, — her 
talents  at  their  command,  her  fortune  at  their  disposal.  But 
it  is  not  so.  As  the  hrilliant  words  which  charmed  her  hear- 
ers have  passed  away  like  a  forgotten  melody, — so  thpse  gene- 
rous actions  are  cancelled  b}r  ingratitude,  though  registered 
befive  a  higher  tribunal  It  is  by  her  works  alone  that  she 
must  now  be  judged. 

Two  causes  have  contributed  to  the  fiJse  estimate  which 
has  frequently  been  formed  of  the  writings  of  Madame  de 
Stael.  The  first  is,  that  her  critics  have  not  always  sufficiently 
discriminated  between  the  dififerent  eras  at  which  she  wrote, — 
between  that  period  of  her  life  when,  borne  away  by  youthfiil 
enthusiasm,  she  was  guilty  of  various  extravasanoes  of  style 
and  sendment,  and  viewed  through  a  false  medium  what  her 
maturer  judgment  enabled  her  to  re-consider  in  a  truer  pdnt 
of  view.  The  second  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  subjects  which 
she  discussed  involved  the  most  delicate  and  important  ques- 
tioiis ;  brooeht  her  into  contact  with  the  most  inveterate  preju- 
dices, and  Ted  her  to  the  display  of  opinbns,  m  religion,  phi- 
losophy, politics  and  literature,  directly  opposed  to  the  taste 
and  opmions  of  the  age  in  which  she  wrote^  and  of  the  country 
in  which  she  lived. 

It  was  remarked  by  a  distinguished  writer,  that  every 
year  of  Madame  de  Stael's  life  was  of  greater  moral  ftthie  tfam 
that  which  preceded  it,  as  each  of  her  works  was  regulariy 
superior  in  style  and  substance  to  any  one  that  she  had  written 
before.  The  three  tales  which  she  published  before  the  age  of 
twenty,  show  that  love  of  neat  efl«ct,  strong  emotion,  and  tragb 
situatxm  which  b  usually  mscemible  in  the  woriosi  of  a  youne  art- 
ist, before  be  has  learned  to  distinguish  the  various  shades  of 
color  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  whole.  There  is  as  great  a 
difierence  between  these  and  her  maturer  productiiuis,  as 
between  the  first  and  last  styles  of  Raphael,— -or  between 
Lord  Byron's  ^  Hours  of  Idleness '  and  his  <  Childe  Harold.' 
In  the  latter  case,  however,  we  may  remark  this  important  dis- 
tinction ; — that  whereas  in  the  first  efliisions  of  the  poet,  which 
were  unmercifully  pronounced  to  ^  belong  to  that  class  which 
neither  Gods  nor  men  are  said  to  permit,'  there  are  various 

Eroo6  of  kindly  and  moral  feelings  that  were  afterwards  lost  in 
ittemess, — in  the  works  of  Madame  de  Stael,  on  the  contrary, 
we  may  trace  the  influence  of  religion  gradually  growing  strong 
in  her  mind,  and  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  her  talent 
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Her  Jcifciiao  of  tke  unfixtumiie  quoen^  where  elo^enoe 
seems  otevpoirered  If  igltttion  Mid  anxiety  to  tttain  ns  ob- 
jeec,  was  a  noble  effiitt  in  te  eanie  of  hurotnity.  It  was  in^ 
ctoed  a  i^oice  but  feeUy  heafd  m  the  storm,  like  the  music  of 
the  Atfme  hom,  which  die  describes  in  her  Cremumy,  as 
semidhg  aaudst  Um  pauKs  of  the  thunder,  like  angel-voicee 
pleading  for  guilty  men. 

The  enggevated  sentitnent  and  idee  monli^  of  DdpUne 
aie  poiimyt  attribotable  to  die  levolotionaiy  penod  at  which  it 
was  waitten^-^wfaen  vMent  shuationt  in  real  life  suggested 
coFi«q[>endiDg  aitoations  m  fiotion,-^whett  social  ties  were 
iMftm  ^-4nit,  aboi^  lA,  wbm  glaring  bstance^  of  crodty, 
mettnisss  and  egocmn,  had  sheclted  the  noble  mbded  of  ereiy 
chEte,  and  ^gealted  their  inM^oations  to  an  opposite  extrease. 
Htr  first  Wbfb  laeamMo  the  flight  of  the  young  eagle,  which 
gates  en  ikua  em,  fet  is  unaUe  to  penetrate  Ae  mists  that 
emxeiop  its  aMUntain-dwelliAg. 

Two  pomfpMete,  written  by  yMmm  de  St»Sl  soon  after  Ae 
ikil  of  itobMpiirre)  were  remeilBaUe  for  the  maturity  of  judg^ 
ment  ^pkyed  in  ihem,  fits  well  aa  for  liie  b(dd  indiniation 
ttMMte  expressed  agrinst  all  political  crimes.  Some  of  theae 
remarks  were  afterwards  quoted  by  Charles  Fex  in  one  of  his 
parKameiilliry  speecbesw 

Her  wmk  eadided  1%^  iwAumct  of  tke  pa$ihm  wpon  tike 
kofpimu  ijfinJbniwdi  a$m  natUnmy  is  fuu  of  more  serious 
«id  solemn  feiiiug  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  h^  piecedmg 
nrodnctions.  We  see  that  her  annd  is  troubled,  that  her 
hopes  are  deccmd ,  and  that  ifae  has  flown  for  refuge  to  study, 
for  couaelation  «d  Ae  exercise  of  the  prirate  Tirtnes.  Amicut 
tke  various  liaanties  of  this  wnric,  the  ehapter  upon  Crime  is 
peibaps  the  moat  remairkable,  fiom  the  deq>  knowlectee  which 
It  evinces  of  die  haaMn  heart  in  its  worst  coB^tion;  oithatter- 
liUe  mtemal  ferocity,  so  fearfully  iUostrated  in  the  prepress  df 
the  revolution,  which  like  an  invisible  power  seems  to  drive 
en  ttie  guilty  man  who  has  entered  on  the  path  of  evil,  to 
tba  eonuniasKm  of  hetk  enormities^-«-until  he  becomes  intoxi«> 
oated  with  a  thirst  for  blood,  and  is  constantly  drinking  deeper 
10  drawn  remorse.  Still,  the  consolations  of  Chrisrianit^  an 
imlmown  to  the  writer.  Tlie  subject  of  religion  is  mtio- 
dueMl  Ntther  for  eflbct,  than  with  the  intention  of  exciting  a 
lively  and  practical  belief  hi  its  great  truths.  It  is  not  until 
fomr  years  afterwards,  when  idie  published  her  work  upon 
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*  Ldteratore  conuderad  ia  its  ralations  wkb  sQcinl  iaalitiUioos/ 
that  we  mark  tbe  hapf>]r  chapg^  'which  took  place  ia  bar 
seotimeDts,  when  reflectioD  bad  sobered  her  judgment,  with^ 
out  impairiog  the  warmth  of  h«r  feelmff? ;  yrben  aMs&r^ia^ 
bad  purified  bar  soul ;  when  tbe  va^e  tbeoriea  of  a  poetbai 
£utb  were  no  longer  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  h^art ;  aad  a  &m 
belief  in  the  truth  of  Christiani^  could  aloae  affiurd  ]aer  consdar 
tion*  She  here  analyses  tbe  tbioking  faculties  of  our  i^Uure  with 
infinite  sldll,  and  traces  with  a  masterly  band  thoi^  delicate 
links  which  connect  the  state  of  society  with  that  of  religioBi 
and  philosophy.  Although  tbe  system  wlucb  she  heie  eor 
deavors  to  establish,  has  since  been  carried  to  greater  perfection 
by  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  yet  the  state  of  reli^oa  m  France 
at  the  period  when  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  this  work,  aod 
the  ridicule  at  that  time  every  where  thrown  upon  the  oiQSt 
aacxed  truths,  entide  her  to  the  highest  praise. 

It  is  probable,  that  had  Madame  de  Stael  been  more  fortv^ 
sate  in  domestic  life,  she  would  ba?e  been  less  exclusively 
devoted  to  literature,  and  would  have  sought  for  happiness  in 
the  true  destiny  of  a  woman.  ^  Most  women,'  she  says,  ^  whose 
superior  faculties  have  insjared  them  with  a  desiie  pf  renown, 
lesemble  Herminia  clad  in  warlike  armor]  tbe  warrioiB 
see  the  helmet,  the  lance,  the  gUtteru^ff  plume,  JCxpecling 
to  meet  with  equal  strength,  they  attaw  iQoleotlyi  and  4be 
first  bkiw  roaches  the  heart'  Perhaps  a  sentiment  somewhat 
similar  inspired  Schiller,  when  be  represented  the  bennc  maid 
of  Orieans  as  fallins  a  victim  to  her  love  for  tiie  English  knifibt. 

The  exUe  of  Madame  de  Stael,  which  she  deplored  so  hi|r 
iwly,  was  a  fortunate  ciicmnstaaoe  in  her  literary  cntees. 
Tlie  coodua  of  Napoleon  on  this  oecasbn  wee  certainly  a 
mater  proof  of  bis  penetration  and  sagacity,  than  of  bis 
bniMmity.  'If  we  reflept,'  says  Benjamin  ConslSAt,  'thait 
tbe  only  crime  of  this  woman  whom  he  rendered  so  uofortiir 
nate,  was  a  lively  and  brilliant  conversation ;  and  that  he  who 
pursued  her,  disposed  of  an  unlimited  authority ; — ^had  eight 
nundred  thousand  soldiers  at  his  command,^— was  absolute 
master  of  thirty  miUions  of  subjects,  and  forty  millioas  of  vm^ 
w^^^-^w  cannot  amd  a  feelmg  of  incHsnatioii  mingled  with 
pity,  for  a  power  so  violent  on  uie  one  nand,  and  so  timid  on 
ibe  other.'  But  can  a  tyrannical  zovemment  proceed  in  my 
other  way?  Or  was  it  to  be  eKpecteo,  that  in  tbe  progress  of  the 
great  game  in  which  Napoleon  was  engaged>a&  mdi/mul  sIhwM 
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be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  asr  a  trifline  obstacle,  which 
interrupted  the  smoothness  of  the  ground?  The  pebbles  were 
thrown  aside,  that  the  surfece  might  be  level  over  which  the 
victorious  chariot-wheels  were  to  pass.  Bonaparte  had  con- 
versed personally  with  Madame  de  Stael,  and  was  aware  that 
her  general  ideas  were  unfavordble  to  his  views ;  that  her  house 
was  a  rallying  pcMnt  for  the  disaffected ;  and  that  the  discussions 
which  tock  place  there  tended  to  preserve  that  love  of  liberty 
which  it  was  his  object  to  extinguish.  '  She  speaks  neither  of 
pditics,  nor  of  me,  as  they  affirm,'  said  he, — ^^yet  I  know  not 
now  it  happens, — those  who  have  seen  her,  alweys  like  me 
less.* 

To  understand  the  wounded  feeling  which  Madame  de 
Stael  carried  with  her  into  exile,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
her  love  of  France  and  of  French  society,  and  the  numerous 
and  devoted  friends,  by  whom  she  was  there  surrounded. 
Above  all,  we  must  recollect  that  Paris  was  at  that  period  the 
theatre  of  events,  which  held  the  world  in  breathless  suspense, 
-—even  those  who  could  not  chime  in  with  the  patriotic  senti- 
ment, Hon  Paris,  point  de  salut. 

In  1803,  Madame  de  Stael  paid  her  first  visTt  to  Germany. 
Here  she  found  her  literary  reputation  established.  Men  of 
genius  hailed  her  arrival  with  transport,  and  sovereigns  disputed 
the  honor  of  her  society. 

It  has  been  observed,  by  one  weO  acquainted  with  Madame 
de  Stael,  that  though  fully  aware  of  her  own  talents,  no  one 
was  more  ready  to  do  homage  to  genius  which  she  considered 
as  superior  to  her  own.  It  was  with  these  feelines  that  she 
regarded  Schlegel,  with  whom  she  formed  a  friendship  whk^h 
lasted  dll  death.^  But  in  the  midst  of  her  triumph,  and  of 
the  joy  with  which  her  cordial  reception  in  Germany  inspired 
her,  a  sudden  blow  was  given  to  her  happiness.  Her  father, 
in  whom  alt  her  afiections^  were  concentrated,  who  was  at  once 

*  Madame  de  SlaCl  had  no  affected  modesty  with  regard  to  her  own 
merits.  It  is  related  by  a  contemporary  and  mend  of  ners,  that  apon 
one  occasion,  having  gone  with  the  beautifhl  Madame  Recamier  on  a 
pleasare-excursion  on  the  lake  of  Geneva,  a  sudden  storm  came  on. 
and  the  par^  narrowly  escaped  bein^  drowned.  '  What  a  paragraph/ 
exclaimed  Madame  de  Stael, '  this  might  have  been  for  a  newspaper.  ^ 
With  what  effect  the  Editor  might  have  said,—'  The  most  beautifbl 
woman  in  the  world,  and  the  most  talented'  woman  of  the  age^  h«f  e 
perished  at  the  same  moment! ' 
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the  otgecc  of  her  respeotfiil  ^eneratkxi  and  tender  knre,  was 
taken  fiom  her  by  death.  Her  aflfection  for  him  was  her 
ruling  sentiment  through  life^  aod  the  hope  of  rqoimog  him 
softened  in  after  days  die  pangs  of  death.  From  this  period 
her  piety  became  of  a  more  active  nature,  and  religioD  was 
more  entirely  predominant  over  her.  In  speakmg  of  the 
sketch  of  her  father's  private  character,  prefixed  by  her  to  a 
collection  of  his  manoscripCs,  whieh  she  published,  Benjamin 
Constant  observes, — ^  I  know  aot  if  I  am  mistaken,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  thatthese  pages  are  better  cafeulated  to  command 
for  her  the  admiration  and  love  at  those  even  who  have  not 
known  her,  than  «U  her  most  elo^ent  and  forcible  writnigiB 
upon  other  sabjects.  Here  her  mmd  and  her  talent  are  per- 
feetty  del'meated.  Tlie  dearoess  of  her  views,  the  astenisKng 
variety  of  her  impressioDS,  the  wtonth  of  her  ebqilence,  the 
^trpogth  of  her  reasoning,  the  troth  of  her  enthusiasm^  her 
love  of  liberty  and  justice,  her  passionate  semfitnUty,  the 
mefamcholy  which  often  chaincteriBed  her  even  in  those  pro- 
ductions which  «re  purely  Hterary,  aU  are  here  consecrated  to 
thityw  tight  upon  one  flinrie  subject,  to  exfxress  one  sm^  sen- 
timeot,  to  make  us  partaKe  one  only  sorrow.' 

TW  deKgfatful  climate  and  sak  air  of  Italy,  lo  which  country 
the  wanderer  bent  her  steps,  a^r  having  paid  the  last  tribute 
lo  her  fitther's  memory,  had  at  length  a  happy  mfluence  over 
her  wounded  spirit.  She  became  intereetted  and  absorbed  in 
the  study  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  as  the  works  of  Madame  de 
Stael  seem  always  prompted  by  the  super-abundanoe  of  her 
ideas,  she  gave  vent  to  ber  feelincs  in  the  oomposition  of 
Gerinna.  From  t!ie  moment  of  its  pabhoation,  her  fame 
was  established  from  one  tmd  of  Iherary  Emope  to  the 
dcher.  As  political  discussions  were  whoflf  banished  from  it, 
it  created  fewer  enemies  than  her  other  works,  while  her  tal- 
ents were  foipven  in  the  sympathy  whieh  she  recited  for 
herself,  nnder  the  cbaracter  of  her  heroine.  It  was,  besides, 
more  evidentiv  the  production  ef  a  woman,  and  its  superiority 
therefore  the  less  likely  to  be  contested. 

The  &uhs  and  beauties  cf  thb  veork  have  given  rise  to  an 
infinity  of  discussion  among  the  literary  men  of  all  countries. 
The  criticism  of  Schlegel,  ccmsidering  his  devotion  to  the  au- 
thor, is  extremely  impartial.  He  condemns  the  plan  of  the 
work,  which,  uniting  a  romance  with  a  picture  of  Italy,  is  neither 
complete  as  a  book  of  travels  nor  as  a  novel.     He  considers 
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the  character  of  Lord  Nelvil  as  so  complete  a  failure  from  the 
commencement,  that  nothmg,  he  says,  but  his  knowledge  of 
the  author's  talent  could  have  induced  him  to  read  farther 
He  even  denies  all  poetical  merit  to  the  songs  of  Corinna.  But 
he  does  ample  justice  to  the  innumerable  merits  and- beauties 
of  the  work  ;— and  especially  to  the  brilliant  and  faithful  de- 
scriptions  of  Italian  scenery,  as  well  as  to  the  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  fine  arts,  evinced  throughout. 

Nothing  indeed  is  more  remarkable  than  the  happy  facility 
with  which  Madame  de  Stael  identifies  herself,  as  it  were,  with 
the  people  of  every  coimtry  which  she  describes, — enters  into 
their  feelings,— understands  their  prejudices,— penetrates  into 
the  causes  of  their  imperfections,— or  sympathizes  with  the  ex- 
cellences of  their  character.  Even  where  her  ideas  are 
borrowed,  as  in  her  opinions  of  Winkelman  and  other  German 
authors,  they  have  all  the  charm  of  originality.  Her  descrip- 
tionof  the  Carnival  was  written  with  Goethe's  Carnival  Scene 
in  Wilhelm  Mebter  open  before  her,— but  her  mind  seems 
to  have  been  more  calculated  to  receive  solemn  than  gay  im- 
pressions, and  a  vein  of  sadness  runs  through  her  most  lively 
descriptions. 

She  is  one  of  the  few  authors  who  fully  appreciated  the 
merit  of  Dante,  and  penetrated  the  secret  of  his  wonderful 
powers ;  especially  that  extraordinary  art,  with  which,  by  a 
few  mysterious  words,  like  the  deep  low  toll  of  a  bell  startling 
us  from  slumber,  he  brings  before  our  eyes  a  whole  picture  of 
terror  and  despair. 

The  Germany  of  Madame  de  Stael  was-  not  liable  to 
the  same  objections  as  her  Corinna.  The  soft  impressions 
which  the  mmd  receives  from  the  scenery  of  Italy ; — its  music, 
paintings,  and  statues, — ^its  orange  groves  and  fountains, — ^its 
cloudless  skies,  melodious  language  and  pompous  religion, — all 
were  fitted  to  adorn  a  tale  of  love  and  romance.  But  it  was 
not  so  with  the  colder  North.  Here  plain  narrative  was  ne- 
cessary, and  here  the  object  of  the  author  was  of  a  higher 
character. 

But  in  order  to  appreciate  the  moral  courage  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  the  salutary  influence  likely  to  result  from  such 
a  work,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  society  in  France, 
— the  opinions,  both  religious  and  philosophical,  which  prevailed 
there  at  that  period, — and  the  deep-rooted  prejudge  which 
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had  long  existed  throughout  the  nation  against  the  German 
character  and  literature. 

The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  French  nation, 
since  the  regency,  were  immorality  and  incredulity.  Society 
was  equally  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy,  and  for  the  ridicule 
which  was  thrown  by  its  witty  and  accomplished  members  upon 
the  noblest  feelings  of  humanity, — ^upon  religion,  enthusiasm, 
and  virtue, — upon  every  thing,  in  short,  except  egotism,  which, 
fipom  its  very  nature,  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  irony.  No 
weapon  was  so  formidable  as  ridicule  to  those  who  spent  their 
days  in  public,  and  who  lived  upon  the  opinion  of  society.  There 
was  no  devotedness  of  attachment,  no  sympathy  for  suffering, 
between  the  most  intimate  friends.  No  one  blushed  to  avow 
that  self-interest  governed  all  his  actions,  and  that,  in  attaining 
his  object,  he  considered  the  end  as  sanctifying  the  means. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  character  more  illustrative  of  the  state 
of  society  then  existing  in  France,  than  that  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fiind ;  or  more  deserving  of  attention,  from  her  intimate  friend- 
ship with  such  men  as  D'Alembert,  Montesquieu,  Henault,  and 
others.  La  Harpe  relates  that,  upon  one  occasion,  having 
lost  a  friend  whom  she  had  known  intimately  and  loved  for 
twenty  years,  she  went  on  the  evening  of  his  death  to  a  bril- 
liant supper-party  at  the  house  of  Madame  de  la  Marchais  ;— 
and  that,  upon  receiving  some  compliments  of  condolence,  she 
replied, — ^  Alas !  he  died  this  evening.  If  he  had  not,  you 
would  not  have  seen  me  here,' — whereupon,  adds  her  bio- 
grapher, being  trisgmirmcmdey  she  forthwith  ate  an  immoderate 
supper.  *  What  is  faith  ? '  says  the  same  lady,  in  a  letter  to 
Voltaire.  '  A  firm  belief  in  what  we  do  not  understand.  Do 
not  deprive  the  lower  orders  of  their  prejudices.  They  are 
resources  /or  them  in  misfortune,  and  in  this  respect  1  should 
be  too  happy  to  resemble  them.' 

The  system  of  philosophy  which  prevailed  in  France  had 
mdudly  undermined  every  sentiment  of  religion  and  morality. 
It  was  a  system  destructive  of  all  moral  responsibility.  De- 
duced from  Locke,  perhaps  through  misconception,  and  carried 
to  a  fetal  extent  by  Condillac, — propagated  by  the  Encyclo- 

E^ists, — by  men  of  talent,  such  as  Diderot,  Helvetius  and 
'  Alembert, — illuminated  by  the  inexhaustible  wit  and  mock- 
ery of  Voltaire, — ^its  progress  could  be  checked  by  no  feeble 
band.  The  mind  itseit  was  considered  as  a  mere  machine, — the 
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material  worid  aa  tbe  only  form  of  existenoe, — man  as  an  turimal 
of  a  somewhat  finer  organization  than  thQ  beasts  of  the  field* 
^  If  man  were  formed  like  a  horse,'  said  Condiilac,  ^  he  would 
have  but  the  seosaticms  of  a  horse.'  One  philosopher  defined 
thought  as  a  material  product  of  the  brain !  Since  the  be- 
lief m  an  active  intelligence  in  the  human  mind,  and  that  of  a 
God  in  the  universe,  are  inseparably  connected,  absolute  athe- 
ism was  the  natural  consequence  oi  these  opinions.  Two  pe* 
riods  should  be  distinguished  in  the  history  of  French  philos- 
phy.  During  the  first,  the  influence  of  England  was  observable. 
To  this  belong  the  writings  of  Montesquieu.  In  the  second, 
the  same  system  was  carried  to  a  destructive  extent  by  Ray- 
nal  and  others,  who,  in  their  search  after  truth,  madly  seized 
the  torch  which  should  have  guided  them,  to  set  fire  to  the 
building.  Voltaire,  by  his  writings  upon  universal  toleration 
and  fre^om  of  thought,  belongs  to  the  former  period  ;  but  his 
mockery  of  religion  rendered  him  in.  a  manner  the  personal 
representative  of  the  latter. 

A  strong  reaction  naturally  grew  up  against  these  revolting 
doetrines,  and  those  who  took  the  lead  in  it,  may  be  considered 
as  the  benefoctors  of  the  age.  It  commenced  with  Rousseau« 
His  writer,  in  his  poetical  enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  in  the  elevation  of  his  seotknents,  bore  some  resemblance 
to  Madame  de  Stael.  As  finished  compositicms,  his  w<^ks  aie 
more  perfect  than  hers ;  but  he  bad  less  generosity,  and  was 
less  emulated  to  do  good.  He  had  visions  of  an  ideal  and 
perfect  nature,  but  he  had  not  the  same  ardent  love  for  the  living 
and  thinking  beings  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 

The  German  philosophers,  beginning  with  Leibnitz,  had  bold- 
ly opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  materialist  philosophy,  but  Vol- 
taire bad  erected  against  Leibnitz  his  whole  battery  of  wit  in 
his  Candide,  where,  like  a  mocking  demon,  or  like  Nero,  ex- 
ulting lOver  the  ruins  of  the  Imperial  City,  he  laughs  at  the 
i^isery  of  his  own  species. 

Besides,  the  antipathy  existing  in  France  to  everything  ap- 
pertaining to  Germany  was  so  strong,  that,  until  its  Kteratur^ 
and  the  character  of  the  nation  were  better  known,  it  was  im- 
possiUe  to  ]penetrate  the  triple  wall  of  vanity,  self-interest  and 
national  prejudice,  with  which  France  was  surrounded.  Nor 
was  there  perhaps  any  period,  when  the  natbnal  vanity  was  at 
a  greater  height.     Though  the  dearly  bought  firoitsof  the  Re- 
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votution  weie  grtdually  pertshiiig,  the  i^ory  tttacbed  to  Aeir 
victorious  arms  coosoled  the  natioa  in  general.  If  enslaved, 
they  were  led  out  to  battle,  and  tlieir  chains  were  wreathed 
with  laureL 

The  opposition  between  the  French  and  German  character 
bad  remained  as  strongly  pronounced,  as  in  the  first  periods 
of  their  history,  Tacitus  describes  the  ancient  Germans  as 
worshipping  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  deep  silence  of  the  for* 
ests,  and  disdainbg  all  human  emblems  of  the  Divinity, — ^while 
the  Gauls  are  represented  by  Cesar  as  a  gay  and  superstitious 
people,  governed  by  fanatical  priests,  and  adoring  God  in  tem* 
pies,  under  the  form  of  images. 

'  Upon  the  small  surface  of  our  little  Europe,'  says  M.  de 
Villers,  '  Nature,  in  one  of  her  caprices,  has  taken  pleasure  ia 
brio^ng  together  ny  the  boundaries  of  their  territory  two  na- 
tions, which  she  has  placed  by  their  genius  and  character  at 
the  two  extremities  of  the  intellectual  line,  which  it  is  given  to 
man  to  traverse.  These  are  the  French  and  the  Germans. 
Though  some  shades  of  resemblance  are  common  to  both  in 
the  present  modification  of  the  European  character,  they 
oflbr  in  their  general  ideas,  and  in  the  views  which  they 
take  of  life,  such  contradictions,  and  such  total  opposition, 
that  it  appears  as  if  all  means  df  understanding  one  another 
were  impracticable,  and  dl  e£brts  to  do  so,  superfluous.' 

He  goes  on  to  exjplain  the  causes  of  this  difference,  by  the 
ingenious  but  fanciful  theory  adopted  by  a  modem  school  of 
philosophy,  to  account  for  the  different  organization  of  plants 
and  animals,  which  it  refers  to  the  combined  action  of  the  cen* 
Crifugal  and  centripetal  forces.  Accordmg  to  this  theory,  the 
plant  is  a  portion  otthe  centrifugal,  planetary  or  terrestrial  force, 
attracted  externally,  and  retained  there  by  centripetal,  astral  or 
sdar  forces.  The  anLcnal,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  portion  of  solar 
force,  surprised  and  enveloped  by  a  terrestrial  ooe,-^^  spark 
of  Divinity  immured  in  clay. 

According  to  M.  de  Villers,  the  solar  foiee  has  in  the  French 
nature  been  equaUy  combined  with  or  spread  through  the  ter- 
restrial element,  whence  arise  the  irritability  and  mobility  of  the 
whole  mass,  its  exquisite  powers  of  perception,  and  the  vivac- 
ity of  its  communications  with  the  external  worid; — ^while  in  the 
Cieniian  nature,  the  celestial  fire  is  condensed  into  one  pure 
flame^  burning  m  the  imdlectiml  sanctuary.  Hence  the  Germaa 
b  less  stroB^y  attracted  by  objects  afiaiking  the  senses,  but  is 
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capabieof  an  internal  strength  of  meditation,  that  occasions  his 
intellectual  irritability  to  be  greater,  and  gives  him  a  totally 
different  sphere  of  enjoyment. 

Solitude  does  not  suit  a  Frenchman,  even  in  sorrow.  His 
disposition  is  sociable,  and  he  must  have  some  one  to  whom 
he  may  recount  his  grie&,  and  who  may  admire  the  philosophy 
with  which  he  supports  them.  The  woods  and  the  rocks  are 
not  fitting  echoes  for  a  bon-moi  or  an  epigram.  He  prefers  a 
city  life,  with  agreeable  companions,  to  whom  he  may  talk  of  the 
charms  of  solitary  meditation.  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  lively 
description  of  the  fiie  of  Interlaken,  observes  that  she  met 
various  parties  of  Parisian  eligans  in  the  streets  of  Unterseen, 
listening  to  the  roaring  of  the  waterfalls  in  the  Swiss  valleys, 
and  endeavoring  to  secure  a  sufficient  portion  of  ennm 
amongst  the  mountains,  to  enable  them  to  return  with  a  fresh 
zest  to  the  gaieties  of  Paris. 

The  Germans  live  in  a  world  of  their  own,  which  consoles 
them  for  the  bleak  world  that  environs  them,  as  well  as 
for  the  nullity  of  their  political  existence.  One  of  their  most 
distingubhed  writers  remarics,  that '  the  English  have  the  em- 
pire of  the  sea,  the  French  of  the  earth,  and  the  Germans  of 
the  air.' 

In  their  ardent  desire  to  see  nature  restored  to  her  moral 
rights,  the  Germans  were  carried  too  far ;  and  while  the  French 
materialized  mind,  they  spiritualized  matter.  Thus,  while  one 
of  these  schools  of  philosophy  renders  us  unworthy  of  heaven, 
the  other  unfits  us  for  earth.  But  the  German  philosophy  at  least 
is  the  faithful  ally  of  religion,  while  in  France  they  stand  at  op- 
posite sides  of  the  barrier,  like  rival  knights  prepared  for 
mortal  encounter. 

It  required  all  the  genius  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  all  the 
celebrity  attached  to  her  name,  to  obtain  even  a  patient  hear- 
ing from  the  French  public,  when  she  undertook  to  unveil 
to  them  the  rkshes  of  German  literature,  and  the  superiori- 
ty of  German  philosophy.  It  required  a  grace  and  tact 
peculiar  to  herself,  to  make  her  way  through  a  host  of  diffi- 
culties ;  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  clearness  with  which 
she  penetrates  the  German  character,  apparently  impenetrable 
to  a  French  understanding. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  describing  shades  of  character, 
in  seizing  with  tact  and  clearness  the  foibles  and  follies  of 
the  individuals  composing  society,  in  drawing  particular  por- 
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traits,  maoy  female  writers,  such  as  Miss  I^gewortb,  and  Mad- 
ame de  Sevi^^,  have  equalled,  perhaps  surpassed  Madame  de 
StaeJ, — but  m  her  power  of  considering  en  masse  the  character 
not  only  of  one  nation,  but  of  the  most  opposite  nations, — in 
taking  a  philosophic  and  general  view  of  the  state  of  society, 
and  of  the  remote  causes  of  present  events,  she  is  unequalled 
by  any  writer  of  her  own  sex,  in  any  age  or  coutitry.  She  did 
not  glide  with  the  current,  nor  fall  in  with  the  opinions  of  the 
day.  She  dared  to  judge  independently,  and  seems  to  'have 
raised  herself  to  an  eminence  from  which  she  could  view  with  a 
calm,  unprejudiced,  penetratmg,  and  yet  kindly  eye,  the  great 
cooflicts  which  were  taking  place  in  the  field  of  life.  Thus, 
as  Creech  says,  in  his  translation  of  Lucretius, — 

< But  above  all,  'tis  pleasantest  to  get 

The  top  of  high  pbiloeopby,  and  sit 

On  the  calm,  peaceful,  nourishing  head  of  it; — 

Whence  we  may  view  deep,  wondrous  deep  below, 

How  poor  mistaken  mortals  wandering  go.' 

It  was  this  &culty,  so  rare  in  a  female  writer,  which  enabled 
Madame  de  Stael  to  appreciate  the  virtues  of  the  German 
character,  without  being  blinded  to  the  defects  either  of  their 
philosophy,  literature,  or  institutions.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  character  of  the  nation  assimilated  much  more  closely 
with  her  own,  than  that  of  her  countnrmen,  and  that  the 
principles  which  she  found  established  in  Germany,  per- 
fectly coincided  with  her  own  previous  views.  There,  genius 
was  hailed  as  a  heaven-bom  ^il.  No  trammels  were  imposed 
upon  imagination, — no  drag-chains  upon  feeling, — no  limits 
marked,  up  to  which  thought  might  go,  but  no  farther.  The 
empire  of  society  being  unknown,  ridicule  was  a  pointless 
weapon. 

Madame  de  Stael  now  endeavored  to  show  the  benefits  of 
this  intellectual  freedom,  as  she  had  before  proclaimed  the 
blessings  of  political  liberty.  Her  description  of  the  first  as- 
pect of  Germany,  of  her  sensations  of  sadness  on  experiencing 
the  severity  of  a  sombre  climate, — and  of  the  singular  eflfect  of 
music  on  a  dark  winter  morning  as  she  passed  along  the  snow- 
covered  streets,  is  equally  striking  and  natural.  Her  sketches 
of  German  literature,  of  the  spirit  of  society  and  government 
b  the  dififerent  German  states, — and  of  the  dullness  of  conver- 
sation, are  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand.    The  Germans  received 
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faer  crilioisins  with  good-^li, — they  had  indeed  reason  to  be 
more  flattered  than  ofiended.  The  French  listened  to  them 
with  a  feeling  of  tvounded  vanity. 

Being  personally  acquainted  widi  the  great  founders  of  a 
literature  still  in  its  infancy,  she  was  well  qualified  to  give  the 
particular  description  of  the  German  authors,  which  occupies 
the  second  portion  of  her  work ;  yet  we  are  astonished  to  see 
bow  effisctivelyy  in  her  translations  from  their  dramatic  writers^ 
she  is  able  to  transfer  the  original  spirit  of  the  author,  without 
lessening  the  grace  of  her  language ;  especially  the  deep, 
bold  and  singular  genius  of  Goethe,  tyhose  eccentric  sallies,  so 
essentially  German,  sometimes  remind  tis  of  the  w3dest 
strains  in  the  music  of  Weber.  Madame  de  Stael's  admiration 
for  Schiller  was  unbounded,  especially  for  his  perfect  simplicity 
of  character,  which,  when  united  with  transcendent  genius, 
seems  to  offer  the  nearest  i^pfoach  to  a  divine  nature. 

Her  observations  on  the  extreme  difficulty  which  French 
dramatic  writers  have  to  encounter,  and  on  the  unfavorable 
effect  which  the  severity  of  the  laws  imposed  upon  the  drama^ 
and  the  rigid  attention  to  classical  form,  must  produce  upon 
strong  and  poetic  imaginations,  are  well  worthy  of  considera* 
tion, — and  her  prophecy,  that  romance  will  finally  become  the 
only  theatre  for  the  development  of  strong  emotion,  appears 
gradually  to  approach  its  fulfilment. 

In  entering  on  philosophical  discussion,  in  a  work  of  this 
general  nature,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  for  Madame  de  Stael 
to  find  the  right  medium  between  the  pedantry  on  the  one 
hand,  wluch  would  have  disgusted  the  mass-  of  general  readers, 
and  the  superficial  views  on  the  other,  which  would  have  ex- 
cited the  contempt  of  the  learned.  The  subject  of  abstract 
metaphysics  was  little  suited  to  the  habits  of  Parisian  literature, 
and  it  would  have  been  an  equaHy  difficult  task  to  induce  the 
experimentalists  of  the  Institute  to  abandon  their  physics,  and 
the  brilliant  literary  assemblies  of  the  French  camtal  to  com- 
mence the  study  of  pure  reason  or  tramcendentm  asthttics. 

As  her  object  was  to  give  a  general  idea  of  German  philbso- 

f)hy,  and  rather  to  point  out  the  way,  than  to  explain  the 
ocalities  of  the  territory,  she  has  not  carried  her  researches  into 
any  great  detail ;  nor  entered  upon  discussions,  which  would 
have  involved  herself  and  her  readers  in  an  endless  labyrinth. 
She  has  preferred  clearness  to  the  love  of  displaying  her 
knowledge,  and  has  avoided  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of 
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leduual  and  soieotifio  tenii&— ^Anx>De  the  most  forciUe  pas- 
sages of  thia  work,  is  the  mdigDant  rmUalioii  of  the  doctrine 
of  monlity  founded  upon  persooal  interest 

But  nnidst  a  tfaouaand  beauties  wfaiah  cannot  wiUm  our 
present  Umits  be  even  enumemted,  it  is  impessible  to  pass 
over  the  latiet  partwhieh  trsals  of  religion  and  enthusiasm ;  rad 
wUch,  bad  the  autbor^s  ftine  rested  on  no  other  ground^  would 
have  descended  to  posterity  as  a  fragment  of  tbe  most  splendid 
poetical  genius.  ^Sbe  seems/  says  a  Germaa  oritie,  ^to 
nave  written  it  with  her  souL  Never  was  poetry  spokeii  of 
with  more  poetry,  or  reli^on  and  entbusiasra  with  a  more 
religious  enthusiaMn.'  She  takes  infinite  care  to  draw  a  striet 
line  of  demarcation  between  enthusiasm  and  fimaticism ;  be- 
tween the  most  sublime  of  boman  feelings^  and  the  fbolidi 
exaltation  of  a  tiU  wumUt. 

It  is  certain  that  ne  hum«i  sentiment,  perfaaps  no  vke,  haa 
oocasiooed  greater  akrm  than  enthusiasm.  In  the  days  of 
Cervantes,  such  stoolnres  nu^t  have  been  necessary,  bat 
sorely  this  is  not  tbe  period  in  which  we  need  to  dread  its 
pmress.  Tie  day  of  romance  has  long  since  gone  by. 
That  of  machinery  has  succeeded,  of  steams-boats,  raiWroacb^ 
and  all  those  inventions  by  which  human  talent  has  masteiw 
ed  the  elements,  and  rendered  the  uncertain  sure.  Every 
thing  has  become  real  and  tangible.  Man  has  laid  tbe  g^oslB 
of  past  ages.  He  has  conquered  distaaoe,  and  even  time  itself. 
He  has  brought  the  extremities  of  the  ^bbe  into  contact,. 
bokBy  penetrated  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
feutiired  mto  the  region*  of  tbe  air  with  as  modi  security,  ae 
the  timid  nafneatofs  of  old  perfi»rmed  their  voyages  aloitg  the 
sea-coast  W«lti]  has  become  the  object  of  universal  porBoit. 
Mammon  is  tbe  shrine  at  which  every  knee  is  bowed ;.  and 
inkfen  calves  are  worshipped,  tbou^  not  in  tbe  wiklemees. 
Justbe,  as  she  holds  akm  her  scales,  measures  die  merits  of 
mortals  hj  tbe  weight  of  their  meney4)ag3.  In  ibis  stfnse^ 
the  1^  or  eold  may  be  Sttd  to  have  retomed.  That  of  cbita- 
aky  is  well  nigh  foreotten,— end  Blitke,.  were  he  now  laving, 
could  imagine  no  nobler  effort  of  galfcntry  than  ten  thousand 
parses  lespng  from  tbe  pockets  of  tiieir  respective  owneis. 

Nodiing  IS  more  easy  than  to  throw  tidieule  upon  enthusiasm^ 
chiefly  bacause  its  counterfeit  so  often  passes  current ; — but 
the  faeae  coin  may  be  detected  by  its  very  briUiaaey>  while 
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the  true  is  enshrined  in  the  heart  in  dim  religious  obscurity, 
and  shrinks  from  coming  into  contact  with  the  world. 

Madame  de  Stael  explains  enthusiasm  accordmg  to  its  proper 
definition,  God  within  us.  In  the  noblest  sentiments  and  affec^ 
tions  of  the  human  heart, — ^in  gloiy,  talents,  music,  poetry,  love, 
— she  finds  this  divine  flame  purifying  the  gifts  of  Heaven,  and 
enabling  us  to  enjoy  them.  If  capable  of  more  intense  grief, 
she  shows  us  of  how  much  more  exquisite  delight  the  heart 
is  susceptible,  which  can  carry  this  sentiment  even  into  mis- 
fortune, and  find  in  itself  a  shelter,  ^hen  the  world  has 
denied  it  all  outward  consolation.  ^And  blessed  be  God,' 
says  Madame  de  Stael,  in  speaking  of  the  final  struggle  between 
the  soul  and  the  body, — ^  for  the  consolation  which  He  has 
prepared  for  us  in  these  last  moments.  Our  words  shall  be- 
come uncertain,  our  eyes  shall  no  longer  see  the  light,  our 
thoughts,  once  so  closely  linked  together,  shall  now  wander  in 
lonely  sadness  over  the  dim  traces  of  the  past ; — ^but  enthusi* 
asm  shall  not  desert  us.  Its  brilliant  wings  shall  hover  over 
our  funeral  couch  ; — it  shall  raise  the  pall  of  death, — it  shall 
Imng  back  to  our  memory  those  moments,  when,  full  of  ener^, 
we  felt  that  our  minds  should  never  perish, — and  our  last  sigh 
diall  be  like  a  noble  thought  re-ascending  to  Heaven.' 

It  has  been  remarked  with  truth,  that  Madame  de  Stael  had 
no  genius  for  poetry.  The  mechanism  of  French  versification 
requires  more  study,  than  in  all  probability  suited  the  vivacity 
of  ner  ideas.  The  severe  laws  of  French  criticism  with  regard 
to  poetry,  render  their  prose  the  only  vehicle  of  original 
thought.  There  is  also  a  sort  of  pomp  in  the  language,  wUch, 
in  attempts  at  poetry,  is  apt  to  run  into  declamation,  as  may 
be  observed  in  the  imitators  of  Comeille.  The  JSmom  Dra- 
matiques  of  Madame  de  Stael  are  of  no  great  value,  yet 
there  are  sketches  of  character  in  her  French  Revdution, 
which  show  the  strongest  marks  of  a  dramatic  genius. 

After  all,  the  works  of  Madame  de  Stael  are  not  those  of 
the  imagination.  Even  id  Corinna,  her  intention  is  to  display, 
by  means  of  mdividual  personages,  the  general  features  of  the 
Italian,  French,  and  German  characters.  The  story  in  itself 
has  little  merit,  and  the  heroine  is  merelv  designed  to  repre- 
sent a  superior  intelligence,  struggling  with  the  laws  of  opinion 
and  the  prejudices  of  inferior  minds. 

In  works  purely  fictitious  she  by  no  means  excelled.  She 
required  living  subjects  for  her  pencil,  and  if,  like  Raphael, 
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she  inyasted  tbem  with  ideal  excellence,  sbe  had  always  some 
real  object  before  her  mental  vision,  as  we  discover,  under  the 
divine  balo  of  bis  Madcmna,  tbe  features  of  bis  earthly  love. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  that  tbe  ^  Considerations  on  tbe  French 
Revolution  '  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  her  works.  Sbe 
may  rank  among  authors,  as  an  historical  painter  does  among 
artists.  Her  talent  was  neither  for  individual  portraits,  nor  for 
ideal  and  visionary  excellence.  Her  knowledge  of  politics 
bad  commenced  with  her  political  education,  and  the  person- 
al as  well  as  general  interest,  with  which  she  had  marked 
tbe  difierent  pnases  of  tbe  Revolution,  was  strengthened 
hy  her  travels  throughout  Europe,  and  her  keen  observadon 
of  the  countries  through  which  she  passed,— especially  by 
ber  roMdence  in  England,  where  sbe  found  her  theory  of 
freedom  reduced  to  practice, — and  where  her  discussions  with 
tbe  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  age,  had  corrected  and 
matured  her  judgment 

It  is  in  this  work  that  we  see  the  combination  of  philosophic 
genius  and  dramatic  talent.  Her  sketch  of  Mirabeau,  for  ex- 
ample, iribun  |Nir  calculj  tt  arUtocratt  par  goAt,  is  a  master- 
piece. The  vivacity  of  the  whole  work  plainly  shows  it  to  be 
written  by  one  who  has  felt  and  suffered  through  every  scene 
which  sbe  describes,  while  the  depth  of  thought  and  calm 
deliberation  which  it  evinces,  could  only  be  the  result  of  after 
reflectbn. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  an  author's  merits,  we  should 
consider  in  what  manner  we  are  influenced  by  the  perusal  of  bis 
works.  When,  on  rising  from  the  study  of  Voltaire,  we  perceive 
that  increased  knowledge  of  tbe  human  heart  brings  but  increas- 
ed dissatisfiictfon ;  that  the  author  has  probed  tbe  depths  of  our 
spirit  only  to  wound  it ;  that  the  most  splendid  talent  has  been 
employed  in  throwing  doubt  and  ridicule  upon  the  most  sacred 
truths, — ^when  we  turn  from  bis  pages  with  a  cold  and  bitter 
contempt  for  ourselves  and  for  our  fellow-creatures, — ^we  feel 
that  all  the  knowledge  we.  have  acquired  has  been  dearly 
purchased. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  gaze  on  tbe  terrible  maternal  grief 
of  the  Niobe  with  hearts  saddened  but  exalted  ; — if,  after  lis- 
tenmg  to  tbe  Misererey  we  feel,  though  the  feeling*  be  transi- 
tory, a  deeper  conviction  of  tbe  vanity  of  all  earthly  pursuits, 
and  if  our  thoughts  have  been  carried  heaven-ward  by  that 
saUime  and  aflbcting  music ; — ^if  the  contemplation  of  the  star- 
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n  firsMfcOMOt  fil  our  mkds  with  adontkxi d'a  superior  power, 
tnen  these  ndble  sights,  these  solenm  sounds  are  benencial  to 
us.  Thej  iBftke  us  ptnse  for  a  moment  in  the  career  of  life. 
Thejr  induee  us  to  take  a  more  general  minrey  of  the  whole 
prospect,— of  the  journey  we  have  perfcmned,  and  of  that 
which  still  remains  for  us  to  travel  ^  I  sbould  become  a  bettor 
man,'  said  Goethe,  *  had  I  always  %elforeiny  eyes  the  head  of 
^  Jupiter  GHympins,  winch  the  ancients  admved  so  much.' 

Considered  tmder  this  point  of  view,  the  works  of  Madame 
ideStael  are  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.  We  feel,  after  the 
perusal  ol  her  pages,  that  our  minds  are  filled  with  noble  ideas, 
with  lofijr  sentiments,  with  warmer  affsction  for  our  kindred 
JOdd  finands, — with  more  ^eral  benevolence  and  good-will  to- 
wards our  species,  nd  with  greater  hopes  for  its  amelioration. 
We  fed  that  virtue  is  more  than  a  name ;  that  the  worU  is 
better  than  scoftrs  have  represented  it;  that  our  lives  may  have 
a  higher  object  than  the  gratification  of  self-love  and  pereooal 
interest,  rfe  Inve  also  entire  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  author,  and  the  more  so,  that  we  find  her  ready  to  nrake 
a  puUie  avowal  of  her  errors,  and,  as  in  her  eloquent  essay 
ttpon  SiBcide,  to  recant  them. 

*^One  with  a  flash  1>eg^,  and  ends  in  smoke, 
Aaother,  cot  of  snK^e,  bmgs  glorious  light** 


Am.  n.—. Etfueo^ion  of  the  BUnd. 

1.  Ei$Bi  9ur  PEdneaiiM  its  Avtughi;  par  M.  Haut, 

Paris.  1786. 
fi.  Caup^aiUnm  AviUgU  swrlesSawrd^M»ei$.  Par 
AuBXAiTDBx  RoDBNBAOH,  Mmbre  du  Mime  dee  Anenfh 
glee  de  FurieH  de  piueUun  SooUiie  eenantee;  AstiUier 
de  la  LeHre  eur  Ui  Aveuglee  fodeani  Suite  i  oeUe  de 
Diderot,  &c.  &c.    Bruxelles.     18S9. 

It  has  long  becQ  to  us  a  matter  d*  surprise  that  the  blind 
have  been  so  much  neglected.  Our  age,  compared  with  diose 
that  have  passed  away,  is  truly  a  humane  one;  neverhasmore 
attention  been  paid  to  individual  man  than  now ;  never  has 
thct  impciativa  duty  <tf  aocie^  to  prpi^  for  the  wants  of  thoea 
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whom  nature  or  aoddent  has  tlHT>wii  upon  its  dnurhy,  been 
nx>re  deeply  felt,  or  more  oooscientioudy  discharged.  Pbi- 
laothiopy  Ins,  in  &ct,  been  pu^ed  almost  to  folly,  and  well 
meaning  enthusiasts,  in  thor  e^r  zeal  to  find  new  objects, 
seem  half  disposed  to  create  suroring  for  the  sake  of  relieving 
it ;  or,  at  least,  would  relieve  one  class  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other ;  Vke  the  good  Las  Casas,  who,  in  hb  blind  enthusiasm 
for  the  Aborkines  of  South  America,  tore  thousands  of  Afifi- 
cans  from  their  homes,  and  made  them  slaves,  that  his  darling 
bdians  might  go  fiee,  and  walk  upright  m  lordly  indolence. 
ik^koid  ami  the  United  States  are  neculiariy  characterized 
by  associations  for  aiding  the  cause  of  numanity.  Every  infir- 
mity, every  misfortune,  every  vice  even,  has  a  phalanx  of 
phUanthropists  to  oppose  its  etEdcts :  every  rank  of  society, 
every  age,  fjx)m  the  cradle  to  the  gnive,  is  provided  with 
aaaociated  aiders  and  supporters.  They  begin  before  the 
both  of  the  object  by  the  preparation  of  lyiog-in  hospitals,  and 
sometimes  even  rescue  the  victim  fiom  the  grasp  of  death,  as 
b  seen  in  the  admirable,  and  not  unfi:equently  successful  k- 
bcis  of  the  Humane  Society. 

That  this  spirit  of  humanity  has  not  always  been  wdl  di- 
rected; that  extraordinary  efibrts  and  great  expenses  have 
been  lavished  upcm  one  class  of  unfortunate  persons,  while 
others  m(»^  deserving  and  afflicted  have  been  left  nedected,  is 
apparent  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  who  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  the  general  ai^d  eager  search  after  new  ob- 
jects of  philanthropy.  The  very  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  lighten  the  burden  of  their  woes,  have  only  added  more 
wright  to  It ;  and  those  whom  nature  has  bowed  down  nnder 
a  load  of  affliction,  have  been  forther  crushed  by  a  sense  of 
humifiating  dependence.  The  cry  of^he  blind  has  not  been 
merely  for  br^d,  it  has  not  been  for  alms ;  these  are  not 
their  only-  wants ;  but  they  claim  our  sjrmpathies  and  our  pa- 
tient assistance,  to  enaUe  them  to  exert  their  own  feculties, 
to  devdope  thmr  own  powers,  and  to  do  something  to  break 
the  listless  inactivity,  which  constitutes  for  them  the  iaedium 
vitae.  But  instead  of  administering  to  their  wants,  instead 
of  strikmg  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  preventing  blindness 
from  necessarily  entailing  misery  on  the  sufferer,  men  have 
increased  its  ill  e&cts  by  diminishmg  the  incentives  to  ac- 
tion ;  and  the  hand  of  charity  has  wounded,  while  it  sooth- 
ed the  saSaer.    The  post  of  the  blind  has  always  been 
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by  the  highway,  iq  the  humble  attitude  of  the  beggar ;  their 
dwelling  place  has  been  the  almshouse;  where  men  try  to 
hide  and  perpetuate  much  misery,  which,  by  patient  attention 
and  resolute  perseverance,  they  might  entirely  remove. 

Discouraged  by  the  apparent  incapacity  of  the  blind,  men 
have  only  endeavored  to  administer  to  them  physical  comfort 
in  the  shape  of  food  and  clothing.  Even  the  philanthropist 
has  shrunk  from  the  task  of  endeavoring  to  combat  the  ills 
which  blindness  entails  upon  the  suflferer ;  and  until  withm  a  few 
years  no  establishments  existed  hi  Europe,  where  the  blind 
played  any  other  part  than  that  of  listless  drones  and  melan« 
choly  dependents.  It  is  a  little  curious,  that  a  Pagan  nation 
should  have  set  a  ^ood  example  to  enlightened  Chrbtians  in 
this  respect.  It  is  said  that,  in  Japan,  the  blind  were  long 
ago  made  to  fill  a  comparatively  useful  sphere.  The  Govern- 
ment keeps  a  lai^e  number  of  them  in  an  establishment,  and 
their  business  is  to  learn  the  history  of  the  empire  through 
all  the  remote  ages,  to  arrange  it  systematically  by  chapter  and 
verse  in  their  memories,  and  to  transmit  it  to  the  young  blind, 
who  are  to  hand  it  down  to  the  next  generation,  and  thus  form 
a  sort  of  perennial  walking  and  talking  library  of  useful 
historical  knowledge.  It  would  be  singular  and  interesting 
to  enter  this  library  of  living  books,  and  consult  these 
breathing  archives :  to  go  up  to  a  man,  instead  of  pulling 
down  a  folio;  to  hear  him  repeat  his  index,  and  then  to 
turn  over  the  tablets  of  his  memory  like  the  leaves  of  a  vol- 
ume, until  he  comes  to  the  matter  in  question. 

We  shall  touch  but  lightly  in  this  article  on  the  physical 
and  moral  effects  of  blmdness  upon  its  victim,  but  confine 
ourselves  to  a  practically  useful  view  of  the  subject  We 
shall  discuss  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  blind  for 
receiving  such  an  intellectual  and  physical  education,  as  will 
enable  them  to  fill  useful  and  ornamental  places  in  society ; 
we  shall  notice  the  system  pursued  in  the  different  Eiiropean 
Institutions,  and  point  out  the  changes  and  improvements 
which,  in  our  opinion,  may  be  introduced  in  the  treatment  of 
the  blind. 

The  effects  of  blindness  upon  the  physical  man,  whatever 
they  may  be  upon  the  intellectual,  are  decidedly  pernicious  ;  not 
directly  and  necessarily,  but,  nevertheless,  almost  inevitably. 
The  mind  is  not  called  into  action,  the  muscular  power  is  nOt 
developed  by  exercise  and  labor,  the  sufferer  dares  not  run 
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about  and  play  with  his  comfades;  he  cannot  work  in  the  open 
air,  nor  get  the  healthful  movement  which  is  necessary  to  bring 
the  frame  to  the  temper,  that  will  enable  it  to  wear  well  in 
after  Ufe  ;  and  it  consequently  soon  wears  out.  Hence  we 
see  so  many  of  the  blind,  who  were  comparatively  intelligent  and 
active  in  childhood,  gradually  droopmg  through  youth  mto 
premature  old  age  ;  becoming  first  inactive,  then  stupid,  then 
idiotic,  and  finally  going  down  to  an  early  grave  with  the  light 
of  intellect  completely  extinguished,  and  enveloped  in  both  pby- 
sical  and  intellectual  darkness.  This  is  purely  the  effect  of  phy- 
sical inaction  ;  and  this  inaction  always  must  have  this  effect ; 
hence  so  few  strong  men  are  found  among  the  blind,— -hence  so 
many  weak  and  helpless  ones. 

The  development  of  some  of  the  particular  powers  seems 
also  to  be  affected  by  blindness :  this  is  particularly  observable 
in  regard  to  the  sexual  propensity,  which,  while  it  is  particular- 
ly strong  in  the  deaf,  is  weak  in  the  blind ;  and  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  the  imagmation  b  fed  in  the  one  case  jbv 
the  sight,  and  in  the  other  is  not  The  same  principle  which 
causes  the  physical  inability  of  the  blind,  contributes  mainly  to 
the  perfection  of  the  senses  which  they  possess,  for  these  are 
called  into  suong  and  continual  action.  The  touch ,  the  hearing, 
and  the  smell  of  the  blind,  sometimes  become  so  acute  that 
they  differ  as  widely  fix>m  the  same  senses  in  the  state  in  which 
we  possess  them,  as  does  the  scent  of  the  spaniel  fix)m  that  of 
the  greyhound. 

It  is  a  popular,  but  unphilosoplucal  saying,  that  when  ^  we 
are  of  one  sense  bereft,  it  but  retires  into  the  rest.'  The 
blind  man  does  not  hear  any  better,  merely  because  be  has  not 
the  sense  of  sight;  but  because  his  peculiar  situation  and 
wants  obliee  him  to  cultivate  his  ear ;  just  as  the  sailor  acquires 
a  power  of  desciyine  vessels  at  a  dbtance,  which  is  unattainable 
by  the  eye  of  a  landsman.  Few  men  are  aware  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  own  powers ;  few  are  aware  that  they 
are  endowed  with  senses  capable  of  alnK)st  unlimited  ame- 
lioration. When  we  reflect  upon  the  astonishing  change  which 
culture  and  attention  effect  m  the  physical  powers,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  stmes  like  those  of  'him  who  of  old 
could  rend  the  oak.'  We  once  knew  a  man,  who  had 
served  for  thirty  years  as  a  sort  of  telescope  and  telegraph  for 
the  island  of  Hydra ;  he  used  every  day  to  take  his  post  with 
a  glass  upon  the  sununit  of  the  island,  and  look  out  for  the 
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approach  of  vessels ;  and  although  there  were  oyer  three  huo* 
dred  sail  belonging  to  the  island,  he  would  tell  the  name  of 
each  one,  as  she  approached,  with  unerring  certainty,  while  she 
was  still  at  such  a  distance  as  to  present  to  a  common  eye  only 
a  confused  white  blur  upon  the  clear  horizon.  We  hardly 
dare  recount  some  of  the  feats  of  visMm  performed  by  this  man, 
or  give  the  number  of  miles  at  which  he  could  distinguish  riiips, 
for  It  would  seem  incredible  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
see  through  our  heavy  atmosphere  '  as  through  a  glass  darkly ;' 
it  convinced  us  however  that  the  old  Athenians  misht  have 
beoi  able,  as  is  said  of  them,  at  twenty  miles'  distance  from  tbdr 
city,  to  discern  the  point  of  Minerva's  spear  as  it  glittered  from 
the  Parthenon,  the  loftiest  point  of  the  lofty  Acropolis. 

The  blind  are  obliged,  both  from  mcfination  and  necessity,  to 
pay  as  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  senses  as  our 
telescope  of  Hydra,  and  the  result  is  still  more  astonishing. 
The  hearing  is  the  sense  which  seems  to  us  the  most  changed 
in  the  blind,  although  we  are  aware  that  many  people,  and 
even  many  of  the  blind  themselves,  say  it  is  the  touch*  May 
we  not,  however,  call  all  the  senses  mere  modifications  of  the 
sense  of  touch  ?  What  is  touch  1  Lexioographers  call  it  the  sense 
of  feeling ;  now  this  sense  of  feeling  is  inherent  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  in  every  part  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  body*;  in  the 
lips  it  is  very  acute,  in  the  ear  it  is  still  more  so,  and  the 
undulations  of  the  air,  striking  upon  the  apparatus  of  hearing, 
are  felt,  just  as  the  pressure  of  a  hard  substance  is  by  the  rest 
of  the  body.  Is  not  the  power  of  vision,  too,  dependent  on  the 
touch  ?  The  rays  of  light  strike  upon  the  retina^  and  we  feel 
color.  The  taste  is  decidedly  a  modification  of  touch,  though 
we  are  not  aware  that  it  is  capable  of  such  change  by  use  as 
the  other  senses.  The  power  of  distii^ishiag  the  physical 
qualities  of  bodies  by  the  lips  and  tongue  is  very  striking  in  the 
blind,  and  the  notorioos  ract,  that  they  can  pass  a  thread 
through  the  eye  of  a  fine  cambric  needle,  is  much  less  sur- 
prising thim  some  others  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  ad- 
duce :  but,  as  we  said,  we  do  not  know  that  the  other  kmd  of 
touch,  which  we  call  taste,  is  sensibly  improved.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever)  it  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  generality  of  mankind  tasting 
so  much,  and  drawing  so  much  pleasure  from  the  use  of  the 
sense,  that  the  blind  cannot  outdo  them*  This  at  least  is  certain, 
the  blind  are  not  often  goitronomei. 
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Diderot,  in  his  iDgenious  dissertation,  remarks,  that  'of  all 
the  senses  the  sight  is  the  most  superficial ;  the  ear  the  most 
dainty ;  *  the  smell  the  most  vduptuous ;  the  ta^te  the  most 
whimsical  and  inconstant ;  the  touch  the  most  profoutid  and 
philo9opbic.' 

Bat  we  will  leave  metaphjrsical  discussion,  and  consider  the 
unprovement  of  the  senses,  m  the  light  in  which  it  has  die  most 
<firect  bearing  upon  the  situation  and  the  education  of  the  blind. 
And  first,  ci  the  hearine :  people  are  not  generally  aware  of  the 
powers  of  the  ear,  and  instances  which  we  may  quote  of  it  in 
the  blind  may  at  first  appear  incredible  ;  we  have  Known  blind 
men,  for  instance,  who  could  not  only  ascertain  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  an  apartment  by  the  sound  of  their  voice,  but 
who  could,  on  entering  one  with  which  they  were  fiuniliar,  tell 
by  striking  their  cane  on  the  floor,  and  listening  to  the  echo, 
whether  any  of  the  large  articles  of  fiimiture  had  been  removed 
from  it,  or  shifted  firom  their  usual  places.  What  seeing  per- 
son would  think  it  possible  with  bis  eyes  bandaged,  to  tell 
which  was  the  tallest,  and  which  was  the  shortest  c^  a  number 
of  speakers,  merely  by  the  direction  in  which  the  sound  came 
from  their  moudis  to  hb  ear  ?  Yet  many  blind  persons  can  not 
only  do  this,  but  can  ascertain  very  nearly  the  ages  of  the  per- 
sons. We  have  made  this  experiment  in  more  than  fifty  m- 
stances  with  the  Mind,  and  m  tne  great  majority  of  cases  they 
came  as  near  the  mwrk  as  we  did,  aided  by  the  eyes.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  voice  is  changed  with  every  chan^ng 
year ;  we  seize  only  upon  the  extremes  of  the  cham  ;  we  can 
tell  the  shrill  scream  of  the  child,  firom  the  rough  firm  voice 
iji  manhood,  and  the  trembling  tones  of  old  age ;  but  besides 
these, — besides  the  diflference  in  die  vohune  and  pitch 
which  exists  between  the  vdces  of  difiTerent  persons,  there  is 
mother  pioduced  by  the  course  of  years ;  and  dme  stamps  his 
impress  upon  the  voice,  as  surely  as  upon  the  face.  The  blmd 
man  tests  these  by  his  practiseo  ear,  and  not  onlv  can  ascer- 
tain with  tolerable  correctness  the  age  of  the  speaker,  but  nro- 
nooDce  upon  his  height,  the  dimensions  of  his  chest,  ana  so 
forth. 

Nor  is  this  die  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  (fiscrimniating 

*  Diderot  often  used  words  for  mere  etndiony,  and  sometimes  fbi^— 
lie  could  not  tell  what;  this  was  piobal^  the  case  when  he  talked 
about  an  •reiBe  ofyicetZfeiMe. 
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power  of  some  blind  men,  who  seise  upon  the  slight  vaiisCionsF 
of  the  intonation  of  the  Toioe,  as  we  do  opon  the  chui^s  of 
the  countenance,  and  judse  by  theni  of  what  is  passing  lo  the 
mind  of  the  speaker.  We  all  of  us  wear  at  fimes  a  mask 
upon  the  countenance,  and  draw  the  curtain  of  hypocri^  over 
this  window  of  the  soul,  to  c<Hiceal  what  is  going  od  within ; 
but  we  seldom  think  of  the  voice ;  and  H  is  upon  this  that  the 
blind  man  seizes,  as  upon  a  thread,  to  direct  him  lo  the  seat  of 
the  passicms.  Hence  it  is,  that  some  of  them  can  ascertain  on 
ao  short  an  acquaintance  the  disporitiou  and  character  of  per- 
Bens :  they  are  not  imposed  on  by  the  splendor  of  dress,  they 
are  not  prejudiced  by  an  ungainly  air,  they  are  not  won  by  a 
amile,  nor  are  they  dazzled  by  the  blaae  of  beauty  or  led 
captive,  as  many  are  wont  to  be,  by  the  fescination  of  a 
lovely  eye.  The  voice  is  to  them  the  criterion  of  beauty, 
and  when  its  melodious  tones  come  forcibly  stamped  with 
sincerity  from  the  soul,  their  haMig^nations  at  once  give  to 
liie  speaker  a  eracefol  form,  and  a  beautifol  fiiee.  It  is  re«- 
oorded  of  the  mther  of  Fletcher  the  novelist,  that  he  waa  long 
eontinued  in  the  post  of  Judge  in  the  Police  Court  of  Lmidon, 
after  be  became  blind  ;  and  that  he  knew  the  voices  of  more 
than  three  thousand  of  the  light-fingered  gentry,  and  could  re- 
cognise them  at  once  when  brought  in. 

The  ear  ofaome  animals  is  surprisingly  acute,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  improved  by  blindness ;  we  know  of  a  horse 
who,  after  becoming  blind,  evidently  had  his  hearing  very  much 
sharpened,  for  when  feedmg  in  the  pasture  with  others,  far 
from  the  road,  he  would  hear  the  sound  of  hoo6,  and  rai^  his 
head  and  whinny  out  his  salute,  long  before  his  companions 
betrayed  any  consciousness  of  the  approach  of  the  passing 
stranger. 

So  with  the  blind  man,  when  he  is  walking  along  (he  street 
he  can  tell  whether  it  is  wide  or  narrow,  wheth^  the  bouses 
are  high  or  low,  whether  an  opening  which  he  may  be  passing 
18  a  court  closed  up  at  the  end,  or  whether  it  has  an  outlet  to 
another  street ;  and  he  can  tell  by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps 
in  what  lane,  or  court,  or  square  he  is.  He  goes  riong 
bokUy,  seeming  to  see  with  his  ears,  and  to  have  landmarks 
in  the  air.  . 

The  accuracy  of  the  ear  gives  to  blind  persons  n  venr  great 
advantage  in  music ;  they  depend  entirely  upon  it ;  and  hence 
they  harmonize  so  well   together,  and  keep  such  perfect 
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•ocord  m  lime,  that  Paganini,  after  listening  to  some  Ptecea 
perfonned  by  pupils  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  raris^ 
declared  that  be  never  beicure  bad  an  adequate  notion  of  itbat 
baimoDy  was. 

The  toucb  is  capable  of  being  equally  perfected,  and  many 

remarkable  instances  are  given  of  tbis.    oaunderson,  tbe  blind 

Professor  of  Matbematics  in  tbe  Unireraity  of  Cambridge,  m 

EIngland,  became  sucb  a  connoisseur  of  ancient  ocinSy  tbat  be 

ooiwl  detect  tbe  modem  counterfeits,  even  wben  good  e^es 

were  puzzled  about  tbem.    There  lived  a  few  years  ago  a  blmd 

man   in  Austria,  who  executed  very  good  busts  by  feeNng 

tbe  feces  of  persons,  and  imiutmg  them  ;  and  there  is  now  a 

bust  of  the  late  Emperor,  executed  by  this  bKnd  man,  and 

preserved  in  the  Museum  in  Vienna,  which  ]^  considered  a  very 

aood  likeness.    Persons  who  have  witnessed  exhibitions  at  tbe 

InstitufHons  fer  the  blmd,  have  been  surprised  at  the  ease  and 

iueoey  with  wfaicb  tb^  can  read  books  printed  m  raised  letters, 

by  passing  th^  fingers  nfpidly  over  tbem:  this,  however,  is  by 

no  means  so  extraordiBary  as  many  other  instances  which  are 

notorious,  though  not  well  understood.     A  blind  man,  for  in^ 

stance,  when  walkmg  in  a  perfect  calm,  can  ascertain  the  prox*- 

inmy  of  objects  by  the  feeMng  of  the  atmosi^iere  upon  his 

fece ;  it  would  seem  at  first  that  the  echo  given  back,  were  it 

only  fiom  his  breathing,  might  be  sensible  to  his  ear ;  but  we 

bave  ascertained  by  experiment,  tbat  a  blind  man  with  his  eais 

stopped,  could  tell  wben  any  hu^e  object  was  close  to  his  fece, 

even  when  it  was  appioaebed  so  sbwiy  as  not  to  cause  any 

aensible  current  of  air« 

It  is  a  common  supposition  that  the  blind  can  distingqish 
eoloffs,  but  after  much  research  we  are  convinced  tbat  this  is 
impossible ;  all  the  bUnd,  whom  we  have  consulted  on  the 
aubfect,  have  replied  tbat  they  had  no  sucb  power,  and  they 
did  not  believe  that  any  bhnd  person  ever  had  it.  Indeed 
what  tuigible  quality  can  there  be  in  a  substance  so  ethereal, 
that  it  passes  unobstruetedtbroush  dense  glass?  Therewasan 
instaiioe  of  a  gvl  in  Eoriand,  who  was  generally  believed  to 
have  this  power ;  and  the  trials  and  tests  which  she  soccess- 
feUy  underwent  somewhat  puzzled  us,  until  an  explanation  of 
tbe  difficultv  ofiered  itself  in  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
diftraot  colored  rays  of  licht.  She  could  ascertain  the  oobrs 
of  difiereat  pieces  of  clo&  by  applying  them  to  her  lips  in 
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soceessioii;  and  she  must  have  leaned  that  some  cdort 
radiate  beat  more  rapidly  than  others,  so  that  she  could  tell 
white  from  black  by  the  difierent  degree  of  warmth  which  it 
imparted  to  her  lips.  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary mstances  of  nicety  of  touch  which  can  be  quoted.  The 
same  eirl  used  to  astonish  incredulous  visiters  hj  reading  the 
huge  letters  of  the  maker's  name,  written  m  their  hats,  while 
they  held  them  behind  her  back. 

We  dudl  not  dwell  upon  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  sense  of  smell,  great  as  they  are,  particularly  m  those  un- 
fortunate beineg  who  are  both  deaf  znd  blind ;  nor  upon  those 
cf  the  taste,  for  neither  of  these  senses  are  much  depended 
upon  by  the  blind  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  showing  the  superiorit;^  of 
the  senses  of  touch  and  of  hearing  in  the  i)lind,  because  it  is 
diis  superiority  which  compensates  them  in  some  measure  for 
the  want  of  sight,  and  puts  them  more  nearly  upon  a  par  with 
seeing  persons,  in  the  attainment  of  knowieoee:  a  subject 
which  we  shall  now  consider.  And  first,  we  snail  endeavor 
to  establish  the  position,  that  there  is  hardly  a  subject  in  the 
whxAe  range  of  science,  which  may  not  be  mastered  without  the 
aid  of  the  sight ;  this  fiict,  if  it  be  not  dedudble  fixmi  a  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  seises,  may  be  established  by 
numerous  itiRtannes  in  history  of  blind  men  having  raised  them- 
selves to  eminence  m  various  professions.  How  litde  do  men 
in  general  learn  by  the  si^ht,  that  they  could  not  l^Bum  without 
it !  How  vast  and  varied  is  the  knowJedge  of  some  m^,  who 
seldom  eo  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  city  in  which  they  were 
boni,  and  whose  knowledge  is  obtamed  ftom  books  !  But  can- 
not the  same  knowledge  be  obtained  by  hearing  books  read  by 
another?  Nay !  does  not  the  mind  grasp  it  more  firmly,  and 
bold  it  more  tenaciously?  The  very  facility  with  which  we 
can  glance  over  a  page,  and  the  ease  with  wUch  we  can  refer 
to  it,  causes  us  to  be  negligent  and  inattentive ;  the  e^e  crfken 
travels  listlessly  oyer  sentences,  while  themind  is  travelhng  else- 
where;  and  sometimes,  even  when  performing  two  simultaneous 
merations  of  readmg  and  repeating  aloud,  we  may  be  thinkmg 
of  something  dse.  But  the  blind  man  has  the  greatest  in- 
ducement to  attention ;  he  knows  that  he  cannot  refer  to  the 
passages  he  hears,  and  he  therefore  arranges  and  stores  them 
away  in  his  mind  with  the  greatest  order,  and  can  refer  to 
them  with  ease. 
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Tbe  knowledge  wUch  we  obtab  from  books,  boweyer^  w91 
not  be  loDg  beyond  tbe  reach  of  the  blind  man,  since  ingenuity 
is  6st  brmging  to  periectioa  a  system  of  printing  for  bis  use ; 
but  even  if  it  were  so,  chore  is  a  still  more  vast,  and  valuable 
mine  of  knowledge  which  is  lo  be  ex|dored  by  conversation 
and  intercourse  witfa  the  world ;  and  to  this  the  blind  man  has 
free  access :  there  are  a  great  many  shrewd  and  intelligent 
men  in  the  worid  who  are  as  blind  to  books,  as  he  is,  and  who 
can  hardly  sim  their  names. 

How  did  Malte  Brun  acquire  fais  knowledge  of  the  geograp 
1^  of  the  countries  about  which  he  wrote  so  fully  and  so 
well, — ^was  it  by  visiting  them  ?  No !  it  was  by  a  process  of 
study  which  he  raiebt  have  Allowed  as  thoroughly,  though  not 
qaite  so  eamly,  had  he  been  deprii^d  of  ^ght.  How  do  we 
learn  tbe  geographpr^  the  histoiy,  the  language,  the  manners 
and  customs  of  airorent  countries  which  we  never  saw, — ^is  it 
not  by  means  which  are  perfectly  within  the  reach  of  a  Uind 
man,  provided  the  necessary  pains  are  taken  with  him  ?  In 
mathematics,  do  we  not  dose  our  eyes,  the  more  completely 
to  shut  out  external  impressions,  and  the  more  mtensely  to 
told  our  Acuities  to  the  contemplatioB  of  the  question  ?  And 
in  every  mathematical  calculation  whatever,  has  not  the  blind 
man  an  immense  advantage  over  us,  provided  be  be  iumisbed 
with  the  means  of  putting  down  his  results  m  a  manner  to  be 
read  hj  himself?  Now  we  shall  see  that  such  means  are  pro- 
vided tar  him,  and  that  be  can  go  through  arithmetical  and  alge- 
braical calculations  with  greater  ease  than  seeing  persons.  All 
loads  of  problems  may  abo  be  sdved  by  the  blind,  rince  tan- 
gible dia^-ams  can  be  prepared  far  them. 

The  languages,  the  classics,  the  long  range  of  history,  the 
wide  field  of  letters,  are  all  open  to  the  blind  man :  we  see  no 
obstacle  at  all  in  the  way  of  his  becoming  an  able  counsellcMr 
M  kw^  or  occupybg  tbe  pulpit  with  ability  and  advantage. 
As  for  music,  and  her  sister  poetry,  it  would  be  an  idle  waste 
of  words  to  try  to  prove  that  the  blmd  can  become  their  suc- 
cessfiil  votaries, — ^tor  there  stand  a  long  array  of  sightless  bards, 
beaded  by  the  ^  blmd  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  ble,'  whose 
verse  has  charmed  every  age,  and  been  repeated  in  every 
tongue.  In  music,  tbe  names  of  Stanley,  Gautier  and  Chau- 
vain  are  already  conspicuous. 

But,  after  all,  the  best  argument  in  favor  of  tbe  capacity  of 
die  blind  for  receiving  a  high  degree  of  education  is  to  be 
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found  in  tbe  number  of  those  who  have  raised  themselves  to 
eminence.  Ancient  history  abounds  with  them ;  the  names  of 
Didjrmus  <tf  Alexandria,  Eusebius  and  Aufidius  are  well  known; 
and  Diodotus,  tbe  master  of  Cicero,  who  lost  bis  sight,  still 
pursued  his  studies  with  great  success ;  his  illustrious  disciple 
sajrs  of  him,  '  Is  vero,  ^uod  credibile  vix  esset,  cum  in  philo- 
sophia  multo  magis  assidue,  quam  antea  versaretur,  et  cum 
fidibus  Pythagoraeorum  more  uteretur,  cumque  ei  libri  noctes 
et  dies  legerentur,  quibus  in  studiis  oculis  non  egebat,  turn, 
quod  sine  oculis  fieri  vix  videtur,  geometriae  munus  tuebatur 
verbis  praecipieos  discentibus,  unde,  quo,  quamque  lineam 
scriberent.'  Acbmed  Ben  Soliman,  one  of  the  roost  beautiiul 
Arabian  writers  and  poets,  was  blind  from  hb  in&ncy. 

But  we  need  not  go  back  to  distant  ages  to  find  examples  of 
men  who  have  raised  themselves  to  emmence,  in  spite  of  the  ob-  , 
stacles  which  nature  has  placed  in  their  way.  Saundeison,  who 
flourished  in  the  last  century,  and  filled  so  ably^the  proies* 
sorship  of  mathematics  at  the  LFniversity  of  Cambridge  in  Eng- 
land, had  lost  his  sieht  in  in&ncy,  as  is  known  to  every  one. 
He  published  a  volume  called  the  Elements  of  Algebra,  an 
extraordinary  work,  filled  with  singular  demonstrations  which  a 
seeing  person  would  not  perhaps  have  hit  upon.  But  the 
most  wonderful  of  Saunderson's  performances  were  his  disserta- 
tions upon  optics,  light  and  colors,  with  which  he  used  to 
defizht  and  astonish  his  audience. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Blacklock,  too,  gave  extraordinary  proofr  of 
the  power  and  correctness  of  the  imagination,  for  though  he 
never  saw  tbe  light,  he  has  left  us  some  most  beautifol  delinea- 
tions of  nature,  in  the  volumes  of  poems  which  he  published : 
as  in  his  Wish, 

On  lisinff  grbund  the  prospect  to  command, 
Untinged  with  smoke,  where  yemal  breezes  blow, 
In  roral  neatness  let  my  cottage  stand ; 
Here  wave  a  wood,  and  there  a  river  flow. 
Oil  from  the  neighboring  hills  and  pastures  near 
Let  sheep  with  tender  bleat  salute  my  ear,  &c. 

Andaggin,*- 

Let  lonff  lived  pansies  here  their  scents  bestow, 
The  violet  langiiish  and  the  roses  glow ; 
In  yellow  elory  let  the  crocus  shine, 
Narcissus  here  his  love-sick  head  recline ; 
Here  hyacinths  in  purple  sweetnesa  rise, 
And  tulips,  tinged  with  beauty's  ftorest  dyes. 
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Contemporaiy  with  Blacklock  was  Dr.  Henry  Moyes,  the 
eloquent  professor  of  philosophical  chemistry  in  Manchester. 

'  Though  he  lost  his  sight  in  early  infancy,  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  different  sciences ;  he  acquired  not  only  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  physics,  music,  and  languages,  but  he  plunged 
deeply  into  the  most  abstract  sciences,  and  displayed  a  minute 
knowledge  of  geometry,  of  optics,  of  algebra,  of  astronomy,  of 
chemistry,  and  in  a  word  of  most  of  the  branches  of  the 
Newtonian  philosophy.  Every  time  he  entered  into  society,  he 
first  passed  some  minutes  in  suence  :  the  sound  enabled  him  to 
judge  of  the  dimensions  of  the  apartment,  and  the  different  voices 
of  the  number  of  persons  present.  Hb  calculations  in  this  respect 
were  very  exact,  and  his  memory  was  so  faithful  that  he  was  sel- 
dom mbtaken.  I  have  known  him  recognise  a  person  the  in- 
stant he  heard  him  raeak,  although  more  than  two  years  had 
elapsed  since  they  had  met  He  could  ascertain  with  precision 
the  stature  of  persons  by  the  direction  of  thdir  voices ;  and  he 
made  tolerable  hits  at  their  character  and  disposition  by  the  tone 
of  their  conversation.* 

The  instances  which  we  have  quoted  are  but  a  smaH 
portion  of  those  which  may  be  a(}duced  in  fevor  of  the  facility  of 
giving  to  the  blind  an  education.  These  were  men  who  were 
endowed  with  genius ;  but  great  as  were  their  powers,  their 
minds  would  have  been  left  in  darkness  as  total  as  their  bodies, 
had  they  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  fiiends  of  a 
philosophic  turn  of  mind,  whose  affections  prompted  them  to 
great  efforts  to  overcome  the  obstacle  of  blindness.  Tlie  zeal 
of  the  subjects  more  than  requited  them. 

We  will  now  adduce  one  example  of  astonishing  powers 
of  another  kind,  in  a  blind  man,  who  was  entirely  neglected  in 
hb  youth :  it  b  that  of  John  Metcalf,  about  whom  ample  evi- 
dence and  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  transactions 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  and  finom  the  Me- 
moir of  Mr.  Bew.  Metcalf  was  a  native  of  Derbyshire^  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  early  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  roads, 
that  he  took  up  the  trade  of  a  teamster,  driving  hb  cart  from 
one  place  to  another.  During  very  dark  nights,  he  used  to 
act  as  guide  to  those  who  had  eyes,  but  could  not  ^e :  in  thb, 
however,  he  was  not  entirely  singular,  for  there  b  a  well  known 

*  Membir  on  Blindness,  by  Mr.  Bew,  of  the  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester. 
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kistance  of  a  blind  guide  in  Switzerland.  But  Metcalf  gradu- 
ally rose  m  the  world,  and  having  acquired  a  roost  exact 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  size  and  shape  of  every  hill,  rock,  and 
tree  about  the  Peak,  he  undertook  to  correct  the  direction 
of  the  routes ;  and  having,  by  the  help  of  a  compass,  laid  out 
several  plans,^  which  were  adopted, — ^he  took  up  the  business  of 
a  surveyor. 

Mr.  Bew  says,  *  he  'u  now  occupied  in  prdjecting  and  laying 
out  roads  in  mountainous  and  almost  inaccessible  districts.  I  have 
often  met  him  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  crossing  n>ads, 
clambering  precipices,  descending  into  valleys,  and  feding  out 
their  different  dimensions,  their  forms  and  situations,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  make  out  his  designs  most  correctly.  He  makes  his  plans, 
and  estimates  by  a  peculiar  process  which  he  cannot  communi- 
cate ;  nevertheless,  his  talent  is  so  decided,  that  he  constantly 
finds  occupation.  Most  of  the  routes  on  the  Peaks  of  Derbyshire 
have  been  changed  in  consequence  of  his  suggestions,  principally 
those  in  the  neighborhood  of  Buxton.  At  this  moment  he  is 
employed  in  planning  and  putting  in  operation  a  new  road  be- 
tween Winslow  and  Congleton,  so  as  to  open  a  communication 
with  the  great  London  road,  which  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
crossing  the  mountain.* 

It  will  require  that  a  person  shall  have  reflected  much  upon 
the  nature  of  the  senses,  and  known  some  instances  of  the  a^ 
tonishing  increase  of  their  powers  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  to 
give  full  credit  to  the  statements  about  Metcalf;  but  for  our 
part  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believine  them,  for  we  have  had 
personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the  Wind,  whose  powers  Were  al- 
most equally  great*  We  have  known  young  men  who  rode 
fearlessly  on  the  high  roads  on  horseback ;  who  could  wind 
their  wajr  with  speed  and  certainty  through  the  streets  and 
alleys  of'^  large  cities ;  and  who  could  mingle  in  society, — and 
waltz  with  ease  and  grace.  There  is  in  our  own  neighoorfaood 
a  youne  man  who  accomplishes,  every  year,  long  journeys  on 
foot  and  alone ;  going  from  Massachusetts  to  Maine.  There 
are  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  our  city,  several  persons 
vrho  go  freely  about  alone ;  and  one,  who  though  but  six  months 
resident  here,  will  go  readily  to  any  street  or  house  to  which  he 

*  We  have  Dot  been  able  to  procure  an  English  copy  of  Mr»  BewV 
Memoir,— and  are  obliged  to  re-tnmslate  it  from  a  French  copy. 
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has  once  been  led ;  and  can  e^en  find  a  house  which  he 
ncFer  entered,  provided  he  is  told  on  which  side  of  the  street 
it  is,  and  how  many  doors  from  the  comer.  His  manner  of 
finding  his  way  is  sbgular,  and  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the 
delicacy  of  his  senses ;  for  he  does  not  go  gropmg  abng  with 
a  cane,  and  feelmg  of  the  houses  and  comers ;  but  marches 
with  head  erect,  aroidmg  persons  whom  he  hears  approach- 
ing. When  he  comes  to  an  opening,  he  measures  its  sound 
with  his  ear  to  ascertain  if  it  be  the  one  down  which  he 
is  to  go,  and  if  not,  tums  short  on  his  hed,  and  marches  until 
he  coooes  to  another  opening.  When  he  has  arrived  at  the 
street  in  which  is  the  house  where  he  wishes  to  go,  he  either 
counts  the  doors  from  the  comer,  or  goes  on  until  he  judzes  that 
be  is  near  it,  and  then,  finding  some  object  which  he  knows, 
for  a  landmark,  he  makes  up  to  the  door  and  rings. 

Now  we  say,  it  is  strange,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
vious fecitities  which  are  given  to  the  blind  for  the  attainment 
of  knowledge,  in  the  superior  acuteness  of  their  remaining 
senses,  so  little  has  been  done  for  them ;  and  that,  fix)m 
examples  such  as  we  have  quoted,  a  favorable  inference  was 
not  sooner  drawn  m  regard  to  the  whole  class.  But  such  men  as 
Saunderson,  and  Moyes,  and  Metcalf,  were  regarded  as  prodi- 
gies, and  people  paid  them  the  passine  tribute  of  admiration, 
without  reflecting  that  they  were  members  of  a  large  class  who 
were  left  in  utter  ignorance  and  neglect. 

The  benevolent  and  enthusiastic  Haiiy,  who  has  generally 
been  considered  the  inventor  of  the  apparatus  for  educating 
the  blind,  established  the  first  school  lor  them  in  his  own 
bouse  at  Paris,  about  forty-five  years  ago.  He  does  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  inventing 
apparatus  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  for,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the  French  Academ]r» 
^  his  system  resembles  that  of  the  blind  man  of  Priseaux ;  his 
method  of  teaching  geography  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Mr. 
Weinemburg;  and  Mr.  Hara<m)ux  had  formerly  mvented 
tangle  musical  characters.'  The  Abbe  Haiiy,  however, 
merits  the  endearing  title  which  has  been  given  him  of  ^  the 
fiither  of  the  blbd ; '  a  reward  richer  than  a  crown, — a  title  more 
truly  glorious  than  that  of  conqueror.  He  invented  a  method 
of  printing  for  the  blind,  by  pressing  the  type  strongly  on  sized 
paper,  so  as  to  produce  a  bold  relief  in  the  shape  of  the  letter 
upon  the  reverse  of  the  page,  which  relief  the  blind  feel  with 
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the  ends  of  iheir  Sogers.  He  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the 
French  capital  by  exhibitions  of  his  pupils;  all  classes  of 
society  became  interested  ;  and  it  was  for  some  time  an  abso* 
lute  rage ;  each  one  strove  to  outdo  the  other^ — <lonations 
poured  m,  and  upon  the  strength  of  this  passing  enthusiasm,  an 
mstitution  was  got  ii{^  and  filled  with  young  blind  ipersons.  But 
in  a  short  time  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  ^ibsided,  (as  it  ever 
will,)  the  institution  could  not  be  continued  on  the  scale  upon 
which  it  was  commenced,  the  pupils  were  in  want  of  even  de- 
cent clothing,and  the  establishment  was  at  its  last  gasp, — ^when 
the  Constituent  Assembly  of  the  Revolution  took  it  up.  It 
has  since  been  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  Governm^it 

The  good  Abbd  Haiiy  however  knew  how  to  keep  up  public 
enthusiasm,  by  appljring  the  torch  in  another  place,  when  the 
combustible  matter  was  exhausted  in  the  first,  and  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  being  summoned  b^  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  to 
ibund  an  institution  for  the  education  (^  the  blind  in  St.  Petere- 
bucgh :  thither  he  repaired  with  one  of  his  accomplished  pupils ; 
and  having  raised  there  a  second  monument  to  his  own  glory, 
and  that  of  humanity,  and  a  third  in  Berlin,  he  returned  to 
Palis,  and  was  ^thered  to  his  iathers.  The  generous  impulse 
wliioh  he  had  given  was  communicated  to  other  countries,  and 
Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  blind  were  ^ot  up  in 
Amsterdam,  Vienna,  Dresden,  London,  Liverpool,  ^Eidinburgh, 
and  even  in  Madrid.  Some  of  these  schook  were  founded 
in  a  moment  of  passing  enthusiasm,  but  like  seed  thrown  upon 
the  rock,  they  found  no  genial  earth  and  have  sadly  dwindled ; 
those  at  Amsterdam,  St.  Petersburgh  and  Madrid  are  in  this 
situation ;  and  even  the  others,  though  planted  in  a  propitious 
soil,  and  watered  by  copious  showers  of  patronage,  have  not 
attained  that  lofty  and  luxuriant  growth,  which  their  nature 
seemed  to  promise  them. 

We  propose  to  examine  the  system  of  education  foUowed  in 
these  different  seminaries;  and  if  our  remarks  shall  appear  to 
be  in  a  tone  of  severe  criticism,  let  it  be  understood  that,  in 
making  them,  we  have  in  view  the  good  of  those  institutions 
which  are  rising  in  our  own  country ;  that  we  wish  them  to 
avdd  the  dangerous  error  of  copying  every  thing  from  the  Eu- 
ropean schools ;  that  we  wish  them  to  consider  the  latter  as 
be«cons  to  warn,  rather  than  lights  to  ^ide ;  and  finally,  that 
while  we  find  much  fault  mth  the  details  of  the  foreign  system, 
we  pay  our  sincere  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  humane  spirit 
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and  gneroua  philanthropy  of  thot6|  wfaoaie  interested  in  these 
Institiitions. 

L'Jhaiiiutian  des  Jetmes  AvtugUs  (kmaerly  styled  Lu 
Aveu^tet  TVovat^lstirs,)  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the 
Hospitai  of  the  Qinttze  Vifigt:  but  this  is  a  very  di&rent 
estab&shmeat,  and  one  of  the  proudest  monum^its  of  hu- 
mani^  of  which  France  can  boast ;  it  was  founded  by  St. 
Louis  on  his  return  fkaca  the  East,  for  such  of  his  soldiers  as 
had  lost  their  sight ;  as  its  name  imports,  it  receives  and  sup- 
ports fifteen  score  or  three  hundred  adult  blind  persons :  but  no 
attempt  is  made  to  educate  them  cr  administer  other  solace 
than  that  of  food,  raiment,  and  a  comfortable  home. 

The  Institution  Cor  the  young  blind,  however,  is  intended 

solely  for  their  education,  and  none  but  children  between  ten 

and  KMurteen  years  of  age  are  admiteed :  there  are  one  hundred  of 

these  interesting  beings  in  the  establishment,  and  a  more  de* 

Ikbtful  spectacle  cannot  be  imi^ned  than  a  view  of  its  interim. 

Yaa  see  not  there  the  listless,  helpless  blind  man  dosing  away 

hb  ckys  in  a  chimney  nook,  or  groping  his  uncertain  way 

about  the  bouse ;  but  you  hear  the  hum  of  busy  voices, — jma 

see  the  workshops  filled  with  active  boys,  leammg  their  trades 

from  others  as  bhnd  as  themselves,-^you  see  the  school-rooqis 

crowded  with  eager  listenMs  taueht  by  blind  teachers.     When 

they  take  theo*  books,  you  see  the  awakened  intellect  gleam 

ikom  their  smiling  &ces,  and  as  they  pass  their  fingers  rapidly 

over  the  leaves,  their  varyins  countenances  bespeak  the  vary* 

ing  emotions  which  the  woros  of  the  author  awaken : — ^when 

tl^  bell  rings  they  start  away  to  the  plav  ground, — ^run  alone 

the  alleys  at  fiill  speed,— chase,  overtaJce,  and  tumble  each 

other  about,^ — ^and  shout,  and  laugh,  and  caper  round  with  all  the 

careless,  heartfelt  glee  of  boyhood.     But  a  richer  treat,  and 

better  sport  awaits  them,— -the  bell  again  strikes, — and  away 

they  all  hurry  to  the  hall  of  music ;  each  one  brines  his  instru* 

ment,  and  takes  his  place ; — they  are  all  there, — the  soft  flute« 

and  the  shrill  fife,— 4he  heiutboy  and  horn, — the  cymbal  and 

drum^ — ^with  clarinet,  viol,  and  violin ;— and  now  they  roll  forth 

their  volume  of  sweet  sounds,  and  the  singers,  treble,  bass,  and 

tenor,  striking  in  with  exact  harmony,  swell  it  into  one  loud 

hymn  of  ^dtude  and  joy,  whkh  are  displayed  in  the  rap> 

turous  thrdl  of  their  voices,  and  painted  in  the  glowing  enthu- 

siam  of  their  animated  countenances. 

Such  if  the  scene  which  presents  itself  to  the  delighted 
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visitant  of  the  Pariinan  Institution  for  the  youn^  blind;  and  he 
comes  away  with  a  feeling  of  unqualified  admiration  for  that  spir- 
it of  humanity  which,  guided  by  science,  is  there  accomplish- 
ing so  much  in  defiance  of  the  apparently  insurmountable 
obstacles  of  nature.  But  he  who  goes  again,  and  agab,  and 
examines  not  only  the  foliage  and  the  nower,  but  wuts  for 
the  season  of  the  fruit,  finds  his  admiration  dwindling  into 
doubt ;  and  feek  at  last  the  psdnfol  ccmviction,  that  all  this 
display  is  of  comparatively  little  good,  and  that  not  one  half 
the  benefit  that  misht  be  derived  fix)m  such  splendid  means 
ever  accrues  to  we  unfortunate   inmates.      He  asks  the 

Suestion,  How  many  of  those  who  leave  the  institution  at 
be  expiration  of  their  time  are  enabled,  to  gain  their  own 
livelihood, — and  is  startled  at  the  answer  of  ^  pot  one  in  twenty.' 
What  then  ?  Must  they  relapse  into  their  ori^nal  inanition  ? 
Must  they  take  their  places  by  the  highway,  and  beg  at  the 
comer  of  the  streets,  with  the  pangs  of  dependence  sharp- 
ened to  torture  by  increased  sensibility  ?  Alas !  it  is  almost  as 
bad  as  this  with  many.  And  how  is  it  proposed  to  remedy 
this  evil ;  how  do  they  hope  to  prevent  the  glimmering  which 
the  blind  here  catch  of  happiness  from  being  rollowed 
by  a  foturity  doubly  dark  and  wretched?  Why,  mstead  of 
looking  for  the  cause  of  the  evil,  instead  of  suspecting  the  sys- 
tem, and  correcting  that,  they  propose  to  establish  a  place  for 
the  permanent  reception  and  support  of  jthose  who  come  out 
fiom  the  institution,  and  who  cannot  provide  for  themselves. 
This  is  very  like  educating  men  for  the  almshouse. 

We  were  pabfolly  affected  by  this  conclusion,  which  seemed 
like  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  fairest  fabrics  that  ever  blessed 
the  dream  of  the  philanthropist ;  and  were  led  to  examine  again 
and  again  the  system  in  detail,  until  we  discovered,  or  thought 
we  discovered,  most  apparent  causes  for  the  meagre  harvest  of 
^ood,  which  is  reaped  ut)m  such  a  promising  soil.  We  looked 
m  vain  for  the  improvements  whicn  ought  to  have  been  made 
in  the  apparatus  of  Haiiy,  during  the  thirty  years  which  had 
elapsed  smce  his  death ; — ^we  looked  in  vain,  (or  none  existed. 
A  narrow  and  illiberal  jealousy ;  an  attempt  at  secrecy  and 
reserve  met  our  endeavors  to  examme  the  nature  of  this 
apparatus:  and  when  we  inquired  whether  some  obvious 
and  simple  changes  might  not  be  made  for  the  better,  we  were 
repelled  by  the  sapient  and  reproving  answer,  that  surely  if 
any  improvements  could  have  been  made,  such  great  and^ 
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good  men  as  the  Abb6  Haiiy,  and  his  successors^  would  not 
have  overlooked  them. 

But  before  exposing  the  &ults  of  the  system  of  education 
pursued  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Paris,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  explain  it  as  it  now  exists.  Pupils  are  admitted 
from  the  age  of  ten  to  fourteen,  and  are  expected  to  remain 
there  eight  years.  During  thb  time  they  receive  a  very  good 
intellectual  education  ;  they  have  much  attention  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  their  musical  powers ;  and  are  taught  also  many 
kinds  of  handicraft  work.  Their  library  consists  of  about  forty 
difierent  works,  which  have  been  printed  in  rsdsed  characters, 
and  are  legible  with  the  fingers ;  among  them  are  Latin,  Eng- 
lish, and  Italian  grammars ;  Extracts  from  Latin,  English,  and 
Italian  authors.  They  have  maps  constructed  by  a  very  ex- 
pensive and  clumsy  process ;  they  paste  the  map  of  any  coun- 
try upon  stiff  pasteboard,  then,  having  bent  a  wire  into  all  the 
curves  of  the  coast,  and  laid  it  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers, 
and  in  the  line  of  the  boundaries,  they  sew  it  down  to  the 
pasteboard,  and  taking  a  second  map  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions, paste  it  immediately  over  the  first,  and  pressing  it 
down  all  around  the  wire,  leave  its  windings  to  be  fe'lt 
Here  it  is  obvious  to  any  one,  that  common  ingenuity  could 
devise  material  improvement.  Some  have  in  fact  been  devised 
and  put  m  operation  at  the  Institution  in  our  cinr,  where  the 
maps,  made  at  one  tenth  of  the  expense  of  the  rarisian  ones, 
present  the  most  obvious  and  important  advantages  over  them,* 

They  have  also  in  Paris  music  printed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  books,  that  is,  by  stamping  the  notes  through  the  paper 
and  producing  their  shape  in  relief  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is 
not  found  very  advantageous,  however,  to  print  music  in  this 
way,  for  the  memory  of  the  blind  is  so  tenacious  that  they  can 
leain  very  long  pieces. 

Mathematical  diagrams  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  the 
maps,  but  in  defiance  as  it  were  of  common  sense,  they  retain 
the  old  ones  of  Haiiy,  which  are  very  large  and  clumsy ; — so 
large,  that  the  hands  of  the  pupils  must  be  moved  about  in  all 
directions  to  feel  the  whole  outlme  of  the  forty-seventh  propo- 

*  The  improvement  consists  in  having  a  metal  plate  engraved  with 
aH  the  lines,  elevations,  bonndoi^r  marks,  positions  of  towns,  &c. ;  frotn 
tins  phto  impressions  are  stmck  in  pasteboard,  which  produce  a  perfect 
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sitiofi  of  Euclidy — whereas  the  smBttnr  the  diagrara  is  made^  the 
more  easily  b  it  felt  and  studied,  and  the  kss  does  it  cost.  The 
blind  are  indebted,  we  think,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tayl(»r,  of  York,  in 
England,  for  a  plan  of  embossmg  mathematical  diagrams  :*  but 
even  his  are  larger  than  thejr  n^  to  be,  and  manj  of  the  prob- 
lems would  be  more  rapidly  leanied  bnr  the  bUnd  student,  were 
the  diagrams  so  small  that  be  could  feel  the  outlines  of  them 
with  his  fineers,  without  moving  his  hands. 

The  children  are  taught  arithmetic,  not  merely  orally,  but 
the  use  of  the  sdate  is  supplied  to  them  by  a  very  chunsy  caor 
trivance  similar  to  that  of  Saunderson  :  a  boara  is  filled  with 
numerous  square  holes  arranged  syimnetricaBy ;  and  into  these 
holes  types  are  made  to  fit,  on  the  ends  of  which  are  the  shapes 
of  the  figures  of  the  units,— -as  one,  two,  three,  be.  so  that 
when  the  learner  wishes  to  put  down  25,  he  searches  among 
the  types  for  the  one  which  has  the  figure  2  upon  the  end  ; 
this  he  places  upright  in  the  square  hole  so  that  the  figure  is 
above  the  surface  of  the  board,  and  then  he  searches  for  the 
figure  5,  which  he  places  in  the  hole  to  the  right  of  it,  and 
then,  feeling  of  both,  he  reads  25.  And  thus  any  number  or 
any  combination  of  numbers  may  be  put  down,  and  any  arith- 
metical process  may  be  performed.  This  method,  however, 
has  been  much  simplified  by  a  contrivairce  of  one  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Edinburgh  school,  where  they  use  but  two 
types  instead  of  ten.  There  the  types,  instead  of  having  the 
form  of  the  figures  at  the  end,  have  a  point  on  one  comer ; 
and  if  the  type  is  placed  in  the  square  hole,  in  such  a  way  that 
this  point  is  felt  on  the  left  hand  comer  of  the  upper  line,  it 
T^ignifies  onty — ^if  the  type  is  turned,  and  the  point  is  on  the  right 
Itand  comer  of  the  upper  line,  it  signifies  threey  if  on  either  of 
the  other  two  comers,  it  signifies  the  other  two  odd  numbers : 
thus  we  have  four  figures  with  one  type.  Now  there  is  on  the 
other  end  of  this  type  a  point  in  the  middle  ci  one  of  its 
edges,  instead  of  being  on  the  comer,  and  this,  turned  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  four  sides,  signifies  one  or  the  other  of  the 
four  even  numbers — ^two^  four,  six,  eight ;  thus  we  have  four 
odd  and  four  even  numbers  with  one  type  turned  to  dififerent 

*  The  Diagrams  pf  Eaclid's  filements  of  Geometnr,  axranged  ac- 
cording to  Simpson's  Edition^  in  anembosaed  or  tangible  fonn,  for  the 
use  or  blind  peraons  who'  wiah  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  tfa«t  noUe 
science.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  Vicar  of  Bishop  Barton.  Yori^  1898L 
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mdes  crftbe  s^quare  fade.  Then  there  is  a  second  type  whioh 
his  a  point  id  the  centre  of  one  end,  to  signify^  me^  4nd 
which  k  smooth  on  the  other  end  to  mgoify  zer^^.  mow  sup- 
pose one  wishes  to  exfu-ess  5073 ;  be  seaiehes  lor  the  type 
with  a  point  in  its  centre,  and  puts  it  into  the  square  hole,  ao 
that  the  point  is  felt  above  the  suiface  of  the  \m9d ;  he  then 
6BdB  another  type  ot  the  saaie  kind,  and  putting  it  into  the 
hole,  the  other  >end  first,  be  has  the  smooth  eod  of  ibe  type 
•hove  the  surfiice,  which  is  zero,  he  then  has  down,  50 ;  now 
he  takes  one  of  the  other  kind  of  type,  and  feeling  ibr  the  point 
at  the  comer  he  places  it  m  -the  bole,  so  that  the  point  is  fek 
hi  the  right  hand  comer  of  die  lower  side,  or  the  «de  towards 
him,  to  the  right  of  the  zero,  it  then  reads  507  ;  then  taking 
another  of  the  same  kind  of  type,  he  puts  the  other  end  down 
and  leaves  above  thesur&ce  the  point  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
adCy  in  the  situation  m  which  it  signifies  3. 

Wow  it  is  evidently  a  very  great  advantage  to  he  able  to 
work  with  only  two  kinds  of  type,  instead  of  selecting  tcom  ten ; 
but  the  Parisians  never  dream  of  adopting  the  Scotsman's  im- 
provement; and  perhaps  the  Scotsman  will  be  as  slow  in 
aSoptine  an  improvement  of  his  method  by  an  American,  but 
which  IS  as  evident  as  his  improvement  of  the  Frenchman's. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  in  running  the  fingers  over  the  surface 
of  a  number  of  types,  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the 
point  is  upon  the  comer,  or  in  the  middle  of  one  edee  of  the 
type  ;  and  a  mistake  in  this  respect  will  ruin  the  whole  pro- 
cess. In  the  Institution  in  this  city,  this  is  obviated  by  hav- 
ing an  edtirel^  different  mark  on  the  end  of  the  type]  mstead 
oldistinguishing  the  sign  3  fiom  the  sign  4  by  its  heing  on  the 
comer  instead  of  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  type  it  is 
marked  by  two  points  on  the  surface  of  the  type ;  and  the 
%ure  for  5,  instead  of  being  marked  by  a  type  which  differs 
only  trom  the  rest  by  having  its  point  in  the  centre,  instead  of 
on  the  ccMmer,  is  marked  by  a  sharp  line  drawn  diagonally 
across  it,  so  that  the  tvpes  differ  fiom  each  other  not  only 
by  their  position,  but  by  such  a  roadced  difference  in  the 
feeling  of  them,  that  they  cannot  be  confounded.  The  arith- 
metical board  itself  has  been  improved,  by  being  made  much 
more  compact,  by  the  holes  being  brought  much  nearer  to- 
gether, and  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  whole  apparatus  con- 
siderablv  diminished. 

Printing  for  the  use  of  the  blmd  is  carried  on  in  the  estab- 
lishment at  Paris,  and  the  composiuon,  the  press  work,  the 
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stitching  and  the  binding  are  all  j^rforroed  by  the  pupils,  vnth 
very  little  assistance  from  les  clairvoyant.  In  setting  up  and 
dbtributing  the  types,  they  are  very  expert,  and  though  in  the 
first,  they  require  to  have  a  seeing  person  to  read  to  them, 
Sunless  they  reprint  from  a  page  in  relief,)  yet  in  the  latter 
they  work  perfectly  well  without  any  assistance. 

The  books  printed  by  the  blind  have  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  excited  much  observation;  but  to  us  it  is  really  as- 
tonbhing,  that  so  little  should  have  been  done  towards  im- 
provbg  them ;  indeed  we  cannot  perceive,  that  they  are  in 
any  respect  superior  to  those  issued  from  the  press  in  the  very 
innmcy  of  the  art.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  most  valuable  inven- 
tion, which  enables  the  blind 

<  to  look 
Along  the  pages  of  a  book ; ' 

'  but  our  admiration  is  qualified  by  regret,  when  we  think  of  how 
much  improvement  they  are  susceptible,— to  what  a  comparative 
degree  of  perfection  they  might  be  brought,  and  reflect  that  noth- 
ing has  been  done  towards  it.  The  books  now  used  are  exceed- 
ii^y  bulky  and  expensive, — and  the  New  Testament  would  be 
extended  to  at  least  ten  volumes  of  folio  size,  if  printed  entire 
for  the  blind.  The  French  seem  to  have  been  arrested  in  the 
progress  of  improvement,  by  a  blind  adherence  to  the  false  max- 
mi  established  by  the  Abbe  Haiiv,  that  in  all  things, '  Ufaut  au- 
tant  que  poisible  rapprocher  les  aveuglet  aux  dairvoyans ;^ 
hence,  say  they,  we  must  make  their  b^ks  resemble  those  of 
seeing  persons,  and  print  them  with  the  same  shaped  letter. 
Now  this  is  a  foolish  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  rule,  without 
regard  to  its  spirit,  even  were  the  spirit  of  it  correct,  which  is  not 
the  case.  It  is  not  possible,  as  it  respects  their  books,  de  rap- 
procher les  aveugles  aux  dairvoyans :  because  a  blind  man  nev- 
er can  read  the  books  of  seeing  persons,  and  seeing  persons  never 
will  read  those  of  the  blind,  be  they  printed  ever  so  like  his  own : 
it  is  therefore  ridiculous  to  adhere  to  our  clumsy  and  ill  shaped 
.  letters  in  printing  for  the  bUnd.  They  are  quite  aware  of  this 
in  Scotland,  and  Mr.  Gall  of  E^mburgb,  with  a  praiseworthy 
zeal,  and  at  great  expense,  has  made  many  experiments,  and 
succeeded  completely  in  avoiding  the  error  of  the  French,  by 
running  into  one  on  the  opposite  extreme.  He  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  lines  much  nearer  together,  and  saves  some- 
thing in  space  on  each  page ;  but  he  founds  his  principal  claim 
for  improvement,  upon  the  change  in  the  shape  of  the  letters. 
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whidi  be  makes  entirely  angular ;  and  distinguisbes  one  from 
the  other  by  the  different  positions  of  the  an^es, — tor  instance, 
a  triangle  with  the  acute  point  turned  to  the  left,  shall  signify 
one  letter,  and  the  same  shaped  triangle,  with  the  jpoint  turned 
to  the  right,  shall  signify  another  letter.  Now  in  this  way  Mr. 
Gall  overlooks  what  we  maintain  to  be  an  indisputable  maxim 
in  printmg  for  the  blind, — viz.  make  the  letters  to  differ  a$ 
much  oi  possible  from  each  other  in  shapt^  and  do  not  let  the 
difference  he  tn  position  merely;  and  for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  if  an  acute-angled  triande  shall  signify  a  when  its  angle 
b  turned  to  the  left,  and  signify  b  when  it  is  turned  to  the  right, 
— then  you  require  two  mental  processes  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  mind  of  the  blind  man  before  he  can  tell  a  thm  b;  first, 
he  has  to  feel  the  shape  of  the  letter, — he  finds  it  is  an  acute 
angled  triangle, — and  having  ascertained  this,  he  must  feel 
whether  the  acute  angle  is  turrod  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  before 
be  knows  whether  it  is  a,  or  i.  Now  it  is  true  that  the  ope- 
latioii  is  carried  on  in  an  inconceivably  small  space  of  rime, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  a  space  of  time,  and  if  it  be  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  letters  on  a  page,  it  amounts  to  something ; 
dbe  principal  objection,  however,  is  the  double  mental  operation 
which  is  required.  Mr.  GM  asserts  that  he  has  tried  the  ex- 
periment upon  blind  diildren,  and  found  that  they  could  leara 
ok  system  of  letters  much  quicker  than  the  common  shaped 
ones  ;  this  may  be,  and  still  his  system  may  be  a  very  imper- 
fect one;  but  we  do  not  place  much  confidence  in  such 
experiments,  unless  they  be  tried  upon  great  numbers,  and 
with  most  marked  results.  We  Imve  also  tried  the  two 
systems,  and  the  children  who  learned  only  one  each,  seemed 
to  learn  them  with  equal  rapidity,  while  those  who  learned 
both,  declared  that  they  learned  them  with  equal  ease.  Let 
US  grant,  however,  for  the  sake  of  arpunent,  that  Mr.  Gall's 
angular  characters  may  be  more  easily  learned;  this  by  no 
means  proves  that  tbev  should  be  adopted.  It  by  no  means 
lessens  the  regret  which  every  enlightened  friend  of  the  blind 
feeb,  that  so  much  expense  has  been  incurred,  and  so  much 
pains  taken  to  introduce  a  system  of  printing,  so  manifestly 
imperfect,  since  thb  b  an  dejection  to  changing  it ;  and  we 
think  the  persons  connected  with  the  Eldinbuigh  Institution 
were  right  in  withholding  fi:om  Mr.  Gall  their  countenance 
and  support  to  his  plan  of  printine  the  New  Testament  for 
the  blind,  in  a  character  whicn  suppled  none  of  the  desiderata* 
voi-.  xxxvii. — NO.  80.  6 
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Another  sjrstem  of  letleis  has  been  derked  bj  Mr.  ifay, 
a  Umd  man,  teacher  of  languages  in  Edinburgh ;  but  there 
exist  as  powerful  objections  to  it  as  to  that  of  Mr.  Gall,  viz* 
the  size  and  amilanty  of  the  characters ;  his  may  be  called 
the  right  lined  system,  whMe  Gall's  is  the  angular  one. 

But  the  clumsiest  and  most  imcouth  system  which  ever  was 
devised,  is  that  practised  in  the  Glasgow  Asylum ;  whew  they 
have  letters  made  by  difierent  kinds  of  knots  tied  on  a  string, 
which  of  course  must  be  wound  up  in  a  ball,  so  that  the  pupil 
must  unroll  the  whole  ball,  before  he  comes  to  the  part  ne 
wants.  A  chapter  of  the  Testament  makes  a  ball  as  laige  as  an 
eighteen  pound  shot ;  and  the  whole  Bible  would  require  a 
store  room  as  large  as  a  chuich. 

The  art  of  printing  for  the  blind  b  a  most  important  and  in* 
foresting  subject ;  and  there  is  nothing  on  which  the  man  of  sci* 
eoce  and  ingenuity  can  turn  his  thoughts  with  more  hope  of  ac* 
complishmg  a  desirable  end,  and  bestowing  an  immense  benefit 
on  an  unfortunate  class  of  persons.  The  principal  objeoticm  to 
the  books  now  in  use  is  their  bulk  and  consequent  expense,  and 
thegnmd  desideratum  is  to  condense  them;  now  this  can  only 
be  done  by  throwing^way  our  common  letter  entirdy,  and  adopt- 
ing a  system  of  stenography.  In  this  system  three  principles 
mu^  be  kept  in  view ;  first ,  to  make  the  letters  difier  from  each 
other  as  much  as  possiMe  in  shape ;  secondly^  to  adapt  those 
figures  or  shapes  which  most  resemble  each  other,  to  letters 
wnich  do  not  often  come  together  in  writing,  zsp^q;  thirdly ^  to 
express  the  letters  which  occur  most  often,  as  a,  e,  i,  by  those 
ngns  which  occupy  the  least  space,  as  a  point. 

We  look  confidently  for  the  time  when  books  may  be  printed 
for  the  blind  in  the  stenographic  system,  whbh  shaB  be  nearly, 
if  not  (piite  as  oMnmodious  and  portable  as  those  designed  for 
our  use ;  and  we  would  earnestly  mvite  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  so  nobly  and  so  eagerly  engaged  in  putting  the  Scrip- 
tures  within  the  reach  of  the  benighted  heathen,  to  the  claims 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  in  our  own  land,  who  are  denied 
the  privilege  of  reading  the  Word  of  God,  and  whose  situation 
is  much  more  forbm  than  theirs.  It  may  be  said,  that  the 
Uind  can  have  the  Scriptures  read  to  them,  and  therefore 
that  they  have  not  so  much  need  of  havmg  them  printed  for 
their  own  use ;  but  such  an  excuse  comes  with  an  ill  grace 
fiom  those  who  otgect  to  the  Catholic  religion,  for  the  reason 
that  it  does  not  put  the  Scriptures  within  the  reach  of  every 
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one,  and  who  believe  that  the  welfive  of  an  kninortal  soul 
may  depend  upon  tbe  constitution  of  a  few  sentences.  But 
beffides  the  knpoiliance  of  allowing  every  one  to  read  and 
judge  for  himself,  let  it  be  considered  what  a  treasure  a 
oopj  of  the  BiUe  in  raised  letters  would  be  to  a  blind  man ; 
bo^y  deprived  as  he  is  of  other  books,  he  would  pore  over  it, 
and  study  its  every  line  and  every  precept;  how  it  would 
be  the  companion  of  every  solitary  moment ;  how  its  divine 
and  consoling  doctrines  wouM  cheer  and  illuminate  the  daik 
night  of  his  existence;  and  how  be  would  bless  and  pray  for 
thoee,  who  had  kindled  this  beacon  to  throw  «  light  across 
bis  dreary  pi^k  The  lowest  estimate  must  give  more  than 
five  thousand  bhnd  persons  to  these  United  States,  and  surely  it 
is  as  much  an  object  and  a  (kity  to  print  the  Scriptures  for  these 
onfortunate  beings,  to  whom  any  book  would  be  a  treasure, 
ms  to  print  fbem  for  tbe  heathen.  As  yet,  only  St.  John's 
Gospel  has  been  prkMed  for  the  blind ;  although  many  attempts 
have  been  made  in  France  and  England  to  get  the  means  for 
piintiag  the  whole  New  Testament ;  let  it  be  then  for  Ameri- 
ca to  effect  this ;  let  her  bestow  this  inestimable  blessing  upon 
the  blind,  and  their  prayers  will  be  her  rich  reward. 

But  there  is  another  poworfol  motive  for  printing  the  Scrip- 
tures m  tangible  characters,  and  that  is,  that  there  are  many 
people,  who,  from  age  or  some  affection  of  the  sight,  are  una- 
ble to  use  their  eyes ;  to  such  persons,  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures, 
wMch  they  might  read  with  their  fineers,  would  be  an  invalua- 
bte  blessing,  especially  as  they  may  Yearn  to  read  it  in  a  week. 

But  we  have  wandered  insensibly  from  our  subject,  which 
was  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  operate  to  prevent  the 
French  Institution  from  accomplishing  the  object  proposed  in 
educating  the  Mind.  In  enumerating  all  of  them,  we  might  dwell 
mon  tbe  &ults  in  the  detail  of  their  apparatus;  but  these  are 
or  minor  consequence, — there  must  be  more  important  causes'; 
and  one  of  these  is  the  uniformity  of  the-system,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  all,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  disposition,  tal- 
ents, or  the  station  in  life  of  the  pupil.  Among  an  hundred  who 
ate  admitled,  there  may  be  some  who  might  make  excellent 
mathematicians,  but  can  never  excel  as  weavers ;  there  may  be 
others  who  can  become  fine  composers  of  music,  but  who  never 
will  make  good  baskets ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  see  some 
who  woola  become  very  expert  at  dififerent  mechanical  arts 
«nd  haadicraft  worics,  but  who  never  could  learn,  and  teach  t}ie 
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langmages.  Little  regard,  however,  is  paid  to  this,  and  as 
little  to  the  pecuniaiy  circumstaiices,  and  station  in  life  d*  the 
friends  q£  the  pupil.  If  a  boy  b  taken  from  the  highway, 
where  he  had  been  a  b^^;  and  if  at  the  end  oi  eight  yean 
he  is  sent  out  of  the  Institution  with  a  tolerable  knowledge  of 
mumc,  mathemaUcs,  and  general  science,  and  a  superficial 
acyiaintancft  with  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  handicraft 
work,  but  without  a  decided  dexterity  and  excellence  in  any 
one ;  if,  we  say,  such  a  youth  be  without  friends,  then  his  sit- 
uation is  more  desolate  and  miseraUe  than  when  he  was  in  a 
state  of  ignorance  and  indiffwence.  He  has  drunk  at  the  foun- 
tain of  knowledge  long  ^oomh  to  create  a  painfid  thirst  for  its 
waters,  which  cannot  l^  gratified ;  he  has  lived  in  ease  only  long 
enough  to noake  penury  doubly  dreary;  and  hb mind  has  been 
so  elevated,  as  to  make  a  feeling  ot  dependence  the  source  of 
wretchedness.  I^  however,  he  had  spent  the  most  of  his 
time  in  musical,  or  mathematical  or  classic  studies,  he  might  have 
attamed  such  an  excellence  as  to  have  taught  them  succesduUy ; 
or  if  the  tenor  of  his  mind  had  been  uneoual  to  this,  he  might, 
by  devoting  himself  wholly  to  some  one  handicraft  woik,  iMve 
become  so  expert  at  it  as  to  compete  successfully  with  his 
seeing  rivals.  But  neither  in  the  rariaan,  nor  in  any  other 
European  Institution  that  we  are  acquamted  with,  is  this 
principle  [»operly  regarded.  At  Paris,  they  class  the  pupib 
without  any  r^Bird  to  it;  all  are  obliged  to  study  a  certain 
number  W  houn  a  day,^to  work  a  certain  number,  and  to 
give  the  rest  of  their  time  to  music ;  and  if  they  have  no  ear 
at  all  for  it,  they  must  study  it  without  an  ear. 

Then,  their  time  is  frittered  away  by  an  extremdy  mmute 
subdivision ;  they  give  half  an  hour  to  one  study, — and  then 
they  are  called  away  by  the  bell  to  another  class  room,  whence, 
after  loonr  fifteen  mmutes  in  arranging  themselves,  and  fixing 
their  nainds  upon  the  subject,  they  are  summoned  in  less  than 
an  hour  to  a  third,  and  to  a  fourth. 

Another  great  fiiult  is,  that  they  all  devote  five  hours  a 
day  to  handicraft  work ;  now,  this  is  a  great  deal  too  much  for 
a  blind  man,  whose  object  is  intellectual  education,  and  it  is  fiir 
too  little  for  one  who  means  to  live  by  the  labor  of  his  huids. 
But  what  is  worse  than  this,  they  are  obliged  to  try  to  learn 
so  many  different  kinds  of  work,  that  they  succeed  in  none; 
they  devote  a  few  months,  or  a  year,  to  nwking  wUps,  ancdier 
similar  term  to  weaving,  a  third  to  net-making,  and  a  fourth  to 
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bni&ig ;  so  that  in  learning  bow  to  braid,  a  boy  ibrgets  how  to 
weave.  Now  if  men,  with  all  tbeir  senses,  must  give  their 
undivided  attention  for  seven  years  in  order  to  learn  any  art  or 
trade,  bow  much  more  necessary  is  it  for  a  blind  man  so  to  do  ? 

We  would  apply  the  same  remarks  to  most  of  the  European 
lastituticms,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Vienna,  which  has 
not  fidlen  under  our  notice.  But  we  have  yet  a  word  for 
tbe  Parisiffii  School ;  and  we  feel  constrained  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  say  it,  with  the  hope,  that  considering  the  absolute  dearth 
of  any  *publications  about  the  education  of  the  Mind,  this 
paper  may  fiill  under  the  observation  of  those  who  are 
mtarested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution  in  Paris.  There 
pervades  that  establishment  a  spirit  of  illiberality,  of  mysti- 
cism, aniountiDg  almost  to  chariatanisni,  that  ill  accords  with  the 
well  known  libeiality  of  most  French  hstitutions.  There  is 
a  ridiculous  attempt  at  mystery, — an  effi>rt  at  show  and 
parade,  which  injures  tbe  e^abKshment  in  the  minds  of  men 
of  sense.  Instead  of  throwbg  wide  open  the  door  of  knowledge, 
and  inviting  the  scrutiny  and  the  sug^tions  of  every  friend  of 
homanity,  the  process  d*  eduoaticxi  is  not  explained,  and  the 
method  of  couslructiag  some  of  the  apparatus  is  absolutely 
kept  a  seoret !  We  say  this  from  perscml  knowledge.  The 
same  spirit  leads  to  mgenerous  treatment  of  those  pupils 
wbo  leave  the  Institution,  who  cannot  procure  the  books 
which  are  for  sale  there  without  paying  an  enomious  advance 
on  the  cost,— while  those  who  renuun,  be  thrir  age  or 
cbuBCter  what  they  may,  are  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  city 
to  give  lessons  in  music,  the  languages,  or  in  any  thing  eke. 
We  have  known  some  of  them  to  study  the  English  language  se- 
cretly in  th^r  leisure  hours,  because  those  having  the  direction 
of  tbe  estaUishment  had  m  their  wisdom  discovered,  that  it 
was  «o  improper  study  for  the  Mind ! 

With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  European  Institutions,  we 
shall  iMK  enter  into  a  minute  examkiation  of  the  system  fol- 
bwed  in  them ;  a  few  general  remarks  and  criticisms  will  apply 
to  all  those  on  the  continent.  Before  makmg  them,  we  would 
ag^  pay  our  most  sincere  tribute  of  admiration  to  thebenevo- 
leat  individuals  engaged  in  these  establishments.  Their  zeal  and 
labors  have  been  productive  of  immense  benefit  to  the  blind. 
Bat  they  have  had  much  to  contend  with  ;  they  have  been 
hboring  in  a  new  and  unbroken  pathway  to  usefolness ;  and  it 
ia  in  the  hope  of  profiting  even  by  their  errors,  that  we  point 
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Ihem  out.  What  they  have  done  well  and  successfully,  wiH 
serve  us  as  models  and  guides ;  in  what  they  have  erred  or 
failed,  they  will  serve  us  as  warning  beacons. 

Those  InstitutioDS,  endowed  and  supported  ^  the  goveni- 
QientSi  in  general  aim  too  much  at  show  and  parade ;  their 
object  seems  to  be  to  teach  the  pupils  to  peribnn  such 
feats  at  the  exhibition  as  will  redound  to  the  credit  and  ^ory 
of  the  government,  rather  than  to  their  own  good :  thefe  is  an 
attempt  to  make  them  obtain  a  smattering  of  many  things,  rather 
than  a  thorough  and  usefiil  knowledge  of  a  few.  The  Institu-^ 
tions  at  St.  Petersburgh  and  Amsterdam  have  dwindled  into 
mere  Asylums,  and  that  at  Madrid,  if  we  mistake  not,  into 
nothing  at  all. 

Those  establishments,  which  are  supported  prineipaUy  by  the 
zeal  and  humanity  of  individuals,  thrive  much  better.  The  one 
at  Berlin  is  under  the  direction  of  Prdessor  Zeun, — a  liberal 
and  enlightened  man,  who  is  however  cramped  in  his  operations 
by  the  prejudices  of  others :  he  beeves,  tor  instance,  that  the 
Uind,  when  educated,  make  the  best  teachers  of  the  Mind ; 
but  he  is  not  allowed  to  employ  them  as  he  would. 

The  Institutions  in  England  are  not  under  the  direction  of 
scientific  men,  nor  is  their  object  a  scientific  or  intellectual 
education  of  ihe  blind  :  the  one  in  London  is  merely  hf  indi- 
gent blind,  and  they  are  taught  only  handicraft  wcurk,  and  a 
fittle  music ;  no  books  wre  used  in  the  establishment,  and  no 
intellectual  education  is  given.  The  one  in  Edinburgh  n  less 
objectionable  in  tUs  respect,  but  the  Liveqxxd  and  Glasgow 
Institutions  are  conducted  on  the  same  principle.  It  is  allied 
that  the  pupik,  being  all  mdigent,  must  depend  .solely  upon  the 
labor  of  their  hands  for  a  livelihood ;  but  we  maintain  that 
this  is  a  false  view  of  the  subject,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
show  that,  on  this  principle  (which  has  been  fi>llowed  hitherto 
in  all  the  Institutions,)  fewer  blind  persons  will  be  made  com- 
petent to  their  own  support,  than  might  be  byfbibwing  an 
opposite  one.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  successful  competi- 
tion of  the  blind  with  the  seebg  man,  for  a  livelihood,  is  the 
want  of  sight.  What  is  the  occupation  then  in  which  si|^  is 
least  wanted  ?  Is  it  handicraft  work  ?  DecidecDy  not.  Can  a 
blind  man  ever  work  so  fast  or  so  well  at  any  trade  as  a  see- 
ing man,  caeieru  paribus  1  By  no  manner  of  means ;  but  he 
may  become,  to  say  the  least,  as  good  a  musician,  as  profound 
a  mathematician,  as  thorough  aUngaiat;  and  he  may  teaob 
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these  bnncbes  of  knowledge  as  weH.  If  then  the  pupil  has  a 
deeided  talent  for  musky  for  mathematics,  fiv  languages,  let 
him  appl^  himself  with  all  bis  might,  and  during  the  whole  sea* 
son  of  his  youth,  to  these  studies  ;  let  him  be  assured  that  he 
will  be  more  likely  to  attain  excdlence,  and  gain  a  livelihood 
by  them,  than  by  making  carpets  or  rugs, — ^though  he  make 
them  ever  so  well. 

Manual  labor  should  be  considered  as  the  demUr  resort^ 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  blind,  and  such  only  should  be  put  to  it, 
as  cannot  expect  to  attab  excellence  in  the  occupations  we 
have  already  mentioned ;  when,  however,  it  is  resorted  to,  let 
it  be  with  coi»tant  attention,  and  let  not  thb  intention  be 
distracted  by  a  vamty  of  callings.  There  are  some  kmds  of 
work  in  which  a  bUnd  man  can  nearly  compete  with  a  seemg 
one,  as  in  weaving ;  but  unfortunately  for  him,  he  has  not  man 
ikxie  as  a  competitor,  fin*  machinery  here  defies  competition. 
There  is,  however,  the  eoarae  rag-weaving,  and  the  making  of 
nattrasses,  both  of  which  are  carried  on  suceessfully  in  4he 
Asylum  for  the  Indigent  Bfind  b  Edbbuigh.  The  mattrasses, 
flnts,  and  baskets,.wni(^  are  manufitotured  b  the  estabUshment, 
have  quite  as  good  an  appearance  as  any  made  in  the  city  ; 
and,  ei^ybg  a  well  merited  reputation  o^  being  stronger  and 
more  durable,  they  command  a  higher  price  m  the  mareet. 

Tlie  Institution  in  Exlinburgh  is  decidedlv  of  a  higher  order 
than  an^  other  b  Endand ;  and  it  is  one  ot  its  merits,  that  the 
fabrication  of  the  articles  we  have  just  mentioned  chiefly  oc^ 
cupbs  the  attention  of  the  inmates.  In  London  they  attempt 
to  teach  the  pupils  to  make  shoes ;  and  they  do  make  them 
strong  and  well ;  but  it  is  an  occupation  by  which  very  few  blind 
persons  can  earn  even  half  the  wages  of  a  common  ioumeyman ; 
and  as  common  journeymen  in  Eingland  can  harcUy  get  wa^es 
enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together,  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  their  situation  must  be  very  uncomfortaUe. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done  with  the  Eairopean  In** 
stitutions.  The  blind  are  there  treated  too  much  as  mere  ob- 
jects of  pity ;  they  are  not  taught  to  rely  with  confidence  up- 
on their  own  resources,  to  believe  themselves  possessed  of  the 
means  of  filb^  usefiil  and  active  spheres  in  society. 

It  will  be  ponceived,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  Euro- 
pean lastitotioQs  fidl  far  short  of  what  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
philantluopist  in  educating  the  Uind,  viz.  to  enable  them  to 
pm$  their  lives  jieaion^  and  tmefidly  in  eome  constant  occn^ 
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pationf  which  shall  ensure  to  them  a  competent  livelihood. 
But  far  be  it  from  us  to  despair  of  this  great  result ;  there  are 
iDDumerable  difficulties  in  the  commencement  of  every  es* 
tablbhment,  which  persererance  and  well  directed  experiments 
may  remove  ;  the  subject  is  new  even  in  Europe,  and  most 
of  the  Institutions  are  out  in  their  iniancv. 

In  this  country,  however,  not  only  will  our  Institutions  reap 
the  full  advantage  of  all  the  experiments  in  Europe,  but  they 
will  have  much  less  to  contend  with.  In  Europe,  the  gains  of 
the  laboring  man  are  so  small,  that  he  would  starve  if  they 
were  diminished  one  third ;  but  here,  thank  (Sod !  the  sweat  of 
the  poor  man's  brow  does  not  all  go  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
him  who  is  already  rich  ;  and  if  a  blind  man  were  to  eain  a 
trifle  less  than  his  neighbor,  he  misht  still  procure  not  only  the 
necessaries,  but  the  comforts  of  life. 

In  Europe,  too,  strange  as  it  may  seem  in  this  age,  the  blind 
man  has  to  struggle  against  stubborn  and  cruel  prejudices ; 
people  are  so  accustomed  to  consider  the  blind  as  ignorant 
and  degraded  dependents,  that  if  two  organists,  equally  well 
qualified,  should  apply  for  a  place  in  a  church, — and  one  of 
them  be  blind,  he  would  probably  lose  it.  Here,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  misfortune  of  the  claimant  would  be  the  strongest 
argument  in  his  favor. 

Of  the  works  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  the  first  is  well  known  ;  and  the  second  is  remarkable 
as  bemg  the  production  of  a  blind  man,  the  author  of  Lettres 
sur  les  Aveugles  faisant  suite  a  ceUe  de  Diderot.  Alexander 
Rodenbach,  member  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  and  conspicuous  patriots  of  the  last 
revolution,  lost  his  sight  in  infancy,  and  was  one  of  the  pupils  of 
the  AbbeHaiiy,  who  engrafted  upon  his  bold  and  original  mind 
an  excellent  education :  he  has  a  ready  wit,  and  a  happy  de- 
livery, and  he  forms  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  in  the  Chamber,  which  he  often  makes  to  ring  with 
his  original  and  eloquent  speeches. 

The  title  of  his  book  is  a  singular  one,  A  glance  by  a  blind 
man  at  the  condition  of  the  Deaf  and  DunS;  and  we  might 
make  many  amusing  extracts  from  it,  were  soace  allowed  us. 

parative  situ- 
reater  misfor- 
irkable  as  for- 
its  own  favor ; 
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but  it  appears  to  ud  evident,  that  abundant  iiea^oiis  knight  bd 
given  why  blindness  is  the  less  evil,  were  this  not. rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  well  known  fkct,  that  the  blind  are  gen- 
erally much  more  happy  and  contented  with  their  lot  than  thb 
deaf.  We  would  recommend  this  book  to  those  engaged  in 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  they  will  find  in  it  some 
pit)o6  of  the  imperfection  of  the  system  in  common  use, — some 
allusions  to  the  quackery  that  has  been  impost  upon  the 
world,  and  from  Which  the  Abbfi  de  TEpee  ^9ii  not  entirely 
free.  We  fliUy  agree  with  Mr.  Rodenbslch  on  the  import- 
ance of  teaching  the  deaf  to  articulate  sounds^^^and  we  are  torry 
that  this  pkn  has  been  abandoned  in  the  Hartford  school, — 
which  (otherwise)  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  World.  We  have 
knowti  deaf  persons  in  Grerraany,  who  could  eipf^ss  their 
thoughts  by  articulate  sounds,  so  as  very  easily  t6  be  cortipre- 
hetided  by  any  one;  and  whefa  we  reflect  that  thfe  World  Will 
tiot  learn  their  system  of  signs,  and  that  they  are  often  placed 
m  situations  where  they  cannot  write,  ii  becomes  to  them  a  mat- 
ter of  moment  to  make  themselves  understood  by  speebh. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  deaf,  We  may  obsei-ve  thit, 
strong  as  are  their  claims  upon  humanity,  those  of  the  bTidd 
are  still  sttonger ;  for  the  blind  are  much  more  dependent ;  A 
deaf  boy  can  learn  any  kind  of  handicraft  Work  or  trade.  While 
a  blind  one  can  learn  nothing,  without  a  system  of  education 
entirely  adapted  to  his  situation. 

The  efibrts  of  human  ingenuity  to  overcome  the  obsitrides 
which  accident  has  placed  in  its  wav,  are  no  where  more  visible, 
than  in  the  successful  attempts  of  the  blind  and  deaf  to  con- 
verse together.  As  the  blina  cannot  perceive  thk  signs  of  th6' 
deaf,  nor  they  hear  the  w6rds  of  the  blind,  each  must  seek  a  new 
language,  and  they  communicate  their  ideas  by  tr&lcine  the  forms 
of  letters  on  the  palms  of  each  others'  hands*  When  more 
familiar,  the  deaf  may  be  seen  teaching  the  VRtii  th6  langua^ 
of  signs  by  holding  up  their  hands,  ana  placing. their  fingers  m 
the  position  for  the  signs ;  and  when  the  olind  h^Ve  learned  the 
Signs,  they  read  those  which  the  deaf  make,  by  feelhig  their 
hands  and  fingers,  and  asdertaining  the  positioti  m  wliSch  they 
are  placed. 

In  writing  this  article.  We  have  been  insensibly  led  Srdm  dtib 
sobiect  to  another,  so  as  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  arrangement  vfb 
had  marked  out,  and  have  already  occupied  so  much  space,  thalt 
but  nitle  remains  for  a  bon^Meratiou  of  the  mord  efifecti)  dfUind- 
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ness  upon  the  sufferer.  The  blind  have  been  considered  in  aH 
ages  as  of  necessity  cut  off  from  participation  in  the  business  and 
pleasures  of  life;  they  have  been  made  the  pario*  of  society,— 
and  although  the  hand  of  charity  has  ever  been  open  to  their 
cry, — ^yet  men  have  shrunk  from  an  attentive  examination  of 
their  situation.  They  have  often  been  accused  of  a  disposition 
to  atheism, — ^but  we  think  without  sufficient  reason :  surely 
the  increased  sense  of  dependence  must  be  conducive  to  a 
feeline  of  reverential  awe  for  a  Power,  about  whom  the  im- 
agination is  ever  busy.  That  many  eminent  blmd  men  have 
been  atheists,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  certain  too,  that  their  skep- 
ticism arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  iinproper  light  m 
which  they  have  been  regarded.  The  dying  Saunderson  sud 
to  his  clergyman,  ^you  tsuk  to  me  of  the  wonders  of  creation, 
but  how  often  have  I  heard  you  express  your  wonder  at  my 
performing  things  which  are  to  me  perfectly  simple ;  how  then 
do  I  know  that  your  wonder  is  more  reasonable  in  the  one 
case,  than  in  the  other?' 

With  regard  to  what  are  called  feelings  of  modesty, — the 
blind  possess  them  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  speculations 
of  Diderot  and  others  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  they 
are  from  their  situation  led  to  be  particularly  scrupulous  in 
their  regard  to  les  convenances  of  society.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly orderly,  as  well  in  the  arrangement  of  their  ideas  as 
of  their  property;  hence,  perhaps,  their  horror  of  theft,  and 
their  respect  for  the  property  of  others. 

The  method  of  classification  which  they  adopt,  enables  them 
to  brine  the  memory  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection ; 
hence  the  astonishing  instances  which  we  have  of  blind  men 
retaining  several  thousand  words,  without  meaning,  and  without 
connexion.  It  is  related  of  Dr.  Moyes,  that  he  would  re- 
cognise by  their  voice,  persons  with  whom  he  had  had  but  a 
slight  acquamtance,  and  whom  he  had  not  met  for  more  than 
a  year. 

The  want  of  sight  makes  the  blind  insensible  to  the  infinite 
variety  of  beauteous  aspects  which  nature  puts  on,  when  she 
comes  forth  blushing  with  the  hues  of  mom,  or  arrays  herself 
m  the  silver  mantle  of  moonlight,  or  decks  herself  out  in  the 
gorgeous  robes  of  sunset.  If,  then,  all  the  grandeur  and  glory 
of  nature  are  lost  upon  them,  how  much  more  insensible  must 
they  be  to  the  ridiculous  display  of  human  pomp  and  pride ; 
and  how  much  ought  this  circumstance  to  innuence  our  treat- 
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ment  of  them  !  The  necessity  of  this  may  be  understood  from 
the  anecdote  related  by  Diderot  of  the  young  blind  man  who 
was  brought  to  trial  for  having  thrown  a  stone,  which  struck 
another  person  in  the  head,  and  for  various  misdemeanors. 
*  He  appeared  before  the  judse  as  before  his  equal ;  nor  could 
any  threats  intimidate  him.  "  What  can  you  do  to  me,"  cried  he 
to  M.  Herault  ? — "  I  will  cast  you  into  a  dungeon,"  answer- 
ed the  magistrate. — *^  What  then? "  returned  the  blind  man, — 
"  I  have  been  living  in  one  all  my  life  time."  What  an  answer! 
What  a  text  for  a  man  who  loves  to  moralize !  We  take  our 
leave  of  the  world  as  of  an  enchanting  spectacle ;  the  blind  man 
goes  out  of  it  as  from  a  dungeon ;  if  we  have  more  to  enjoy 
in  living  than  he  has,  at  least  ne  has  less  to  re^t  in  dyine.' 

But  Diderot  here  (as  is  very  common  with  him)  displays 
more  ingenuity  than  observation :  the  blind  do  not  die  with 
less  regret  than  we  do ;  the  love  of  life  is  not  lessened  by 
the  want  of  one  sense,  any  more  than  it  is  in  the  case  of 
the  poor  by  the  want  of  wealth ;  many  blind  men  possess 
high  moral  couraee ;  some  display  a  degree  of  independence 
of  character,  which  at  times  degenerates  into  obstinacy,  and 
excessive  egotism ;  but  they  are  seldom  possessed  of  much 
physical  courage. 

Nor  is  the  world  to  them  a  less  enchantmg  scene  than  it 
is  to  us, — provided  they  have  occupation.  Blindness  is  not 
the  sole,  nor  the  principal  cause  of  the  unhanpiness  of  the 
blind  ;  and,  were  they  not  continually  reminded  of  their  infe- 
ricMity  by  our  officious  and  unnecessary  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  compassion,  they  would  not  feel  it.  They  cannot 
conceive  how  the  sense  of  sight  can  be  the  source  of  any  posi- 
tive pleasure  to  us,  otherwise  than  as  it  enables  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  physical  Qualities  of  objects  at  a  ereater  distance  than 
they  can  by  the  feeling.  Hence  they  look  upon  the  want 
of  it  as  a  loss  of  advantage,  and  not  of  enjoyment.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  philosophy  and  of  eood  sense  in  the  an- 
swer of  a  blind  man  to  the  question.  Whether  the  possession 
of  sight  would  not  increase  his .  happiness  ?  'I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  it  would,'  said  he,  ^  in  a  very  material  degree. 
I  suppose  your  eyes  serve  with  you  the  same  purpose  that  my 
hands  and  cane  do  with  me;  that  is,  to  ascertain  the  shape  and 
other  physical  Qualities  of  bodies.  The  only  advantage  you 
have,  15  the  ability  to  do  this  at  a  greater  distance  than  I  can  ; 
now  if  I  were  to  choose,  it  would  be  rather  to  have  roy  arms  so 
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constituted  that  I  could  reach  any  oUect  which  you  can  see, 
than  to  possess  what  you  call  visioD/  Hence  it  is  that  we 
seldom  find  those  who  are  born  bUnd  repining  after  sight ; 
but  we  do  see  them  sitting  bowed  down  under  a  sense  of  humili- 
ating dependence ;  with  their  bcuhies  undeFebped  by  actioD, 
and  their  minds  gradually  d^enerating  into  imbecility,  fiom  the 
monotonous  torpor  of  their  existence. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  the  blind,  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing  it  very  accurately  in  this  country,  for  no  cor- 
tect  census  has  been  taken ;  but  from  researches  made  by 
the  Trustees  of  the  New  England  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Bli^  it  is  ^ite  evident  that  the  returns  made  by 
the  general  estimates  are  iar.  too  low.  The  only  document 
we  have  met  with  b  one  lately  published  in  Philadelphia,  ap- 
parendy  taken  from  the  general  census,  in  which  the  number 
of  the  blind  in  every  State  is  given,  and  which  makes  the  sum 
total  a  little  over  five  thousand.* 
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U  is  impossible,  howeYer,  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portional number  of  the  blind  in  sections  of  the  country  so  small, 
as  those  in  regard  to  which  the  writer  of  this  paper  attempts  to 
doit;  nor  do  we  agree  with  him  in  the  causes  which  he  as- 

Thia  table  baaxs  iaaccuiacy  on  the  very  fiwe  of  it^— for  exam^e, 
Massachusetts  is  said  to  have  223  blind  persons  only, — whereas  the 
imperfect  statement,  made  several  years  ago  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  gave  245  blind,  although  only  one  hundred  and  forty 
toirna,  out  of  more 'than  three  hnndred,  made  any  return,  [t  was  as- 
oeitained  that  no  letama  were  made  from  some  towns  where  blind 
persons  were  known  to  exist;  and  Mr.  Loud,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  estimated  the  total  number  of  blind  in  Uie 
State  at  500;  an  estimate,  which  subsequent  inquiries  show  to  be 
rather  hieh,  but  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  one  given  in  the 
above  table. 

According  to  this  table,  the  propprtion  of  the  blind  to  the  whole  popu- 
lation in  dinerent  parts  of  the  Union,  varies  from  1  in  1413  to  1  iu 
6329 ;  New  Jerse^  having  the  greatest,  and  Michigan  the  smallest 
number.  There  is  a  striking  difference  between  the  numbers  of 
the  wkUe  and  colored  blind:  ine  largest  proportion  of  white  being 
in  New  Jersey  viz.  1  in  1464;  and  the  snudlest  in  Michigan,  viz.  1  in 
6969 :  while  the  highest  proportion  of  the  blind  among  the  blacks 
is  in  Rhode  Island, — ^being  1  to  447 ;  and  the  lowest  1  in  3950,  being 
in  Tennessee. 

In  the  whole  population  of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  considerable 
excess  in  the  proportion  of  the  blind  among  the  blacks  over  that  among 
the  whites  ;  it  being  among  the  blacks  1  to  1564;  amon^  the  whites 
1  to  2650 ;  the  proportion  ot  blind  persons,  blacks  and  whites,  in  all  the 
Union  being,  according  to  this  table,  as  1  to  2363. 

In  Tennessee,  however,  we  find  more  blind  in  a  given  number  of 
tokUeo  than  in  die  same  nnnber  of  UaekM :  the  former  being  1  in 
3044,— the  latter  1  in  3950.  In  South  Carolina,  the  proportion  is  aboot 
the  same  among  blacks  and  wkUes, 

How  are  these  differences  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Without  examining 
in  detail  the  theory  which  the  compiler  of  the  table  has  raised  upon 
these  calculations, — the  whole  fabric  may  be  brought  to  the  ground 
by  knocking  away  the  foundations,  and  showing  that  the  table  is 
manifestly  incorrect,  which  we  believe  has  been  done  in  the  text 

That  the  proportion  of  blind  among  the  Uacka  should  be  greater 
than  amon^  the  whites,  is  perfectly  natural  and  in  accordance  with  4he 
general  principle  which  we  have  laid  down,  that  the  poor  are  more  ex- 
posed to  the  causes  of  blindness  than  the  rich;  the  blacks  being  generally 
poor. 

In  a  statement  of  the  number  of  blind  in  the  difibrent  cities,  which 
follows,  the  author  of  this  table  pves  the  number  of  blind  in  Boston  as 
nearly  three  times  greater  than  it  really  is. 

It  IS  important  to  ascertain  the  proportion  between  the  blind  who 
are  of  an  affe  to  receive  an  education,  and  those  whom  age  renders  unfit 
for  it ;  we  SeUeve  it  to  be  much  less  than  is  generally  supposed :  the 
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signs  for  the  apparent  variations.  The  fact  is,  that  we  can- 
not make  any  accurate  calculation  of  the  number  of  the 
blind  which  will  be  found  even  in  a  population  of  one 
million ;  for  it  varies  from  temporary  causes,  and  in  different 
generations ;  but  we  may  calculate  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, how  many  blind  persons  will  be  found  in  a  population  of 
ten  millions,  the  latitude  and  the  climate  being  given. 

How  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  calculations 
made  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  in  which  the 
proportion  in  every  county  in  Pennsylvania  is  attempted  to  be 
laid  down,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  this  city, 
there  is  but  one  blind  person  of  the  proper  age  for  receiving 
an  education ;  while,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Andover,  with 
less  than  one  twentieth  of  the  population,  there  are  five  ;  in 
Cambridge  four,  and  in  some  small  towns  on  Cape  Cod  three. 
In  the  next  generation,  however,  the  prevalence  of  ophthal- 
mia may  give  to  Boston  twenty  or  thirty :  but  though  the 
laws  of  nature  in  this  respect  seem  thus  variable,  they  are  in 
reality  wonderfully  uniform,  and  in  every  age  the  proportion  of 
the  blind  to  the  whole  populatibn  is  about  the  same.  Blindness 
appears  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  country  than  in  ciues, 
probably  from  the  fact  that  people  there  can  seldom  procure 
medical  assistance  so  seasonable  or  so  efficient  as  to  be  of  much 
use  in  the  ophthalmia  of  infants.  The  poor  are  certainly  more 
subject  to  it  than  the  wealthy,  partly  from  more  exposure  and 
partly  perhaps  from  the  hereditary  nature  of  blindness.  It  is 
well  known  that  blindness  is  very  often  hereditary,  and  we 
have  instances  in  our  neighborhood,  of  five  children  being 
bom  blind  from  the  same  mother ;  now  where  such  a  scouree 
enters  a  family,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  how  soon  it  will 
be  reduced  to  poverty. 

namber  of  children  bom  absolutely  blind  is  very  small ;  but  many  be- 
come so  in  a  few  weeks  or  months ;  fewer  between  infancy  and  youth, 
but  still  more  rarely  is  the  sight  lost  in  youth  or  during  manhood. 

Old  a^e  indeed  dims  the  vision,  but  it  is  seldom  thus  entirely  lost 
The  table  we  have  quoted  gives  the  following  proportions. 

ToUl  Namlxir  of  Blind.  Orer  50  Ve«n. 

Maine,  159  11 

New  Hampshire,  105  8 

Massachusetts,  218  8 

Rhode  Island,  56  8 

Connecticut,  188  8 

Vermont,  51  9 
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We  have  said  that  the  general  law  of  nature,  by  which 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  human  race  are  bom  with  but 
four  senses  in  perfection,  is  unfailing  in  its  operation ;  and  in 
the  want  of  any  accurate  statistics,  we  may  correct  our  own 
by  those  of  other  countries  similarly  situated.  As  a  general 
rule,  blindness  is  more  prevalent  within  the  torrid  zone,  less 
in  the  temperate,  and  less  still  in  the  frigid:  in  dry  and 
sandy  soils  it  is  more  prevalent  than  in  moist  ones.  Egypt 
is  the  country  of  the  blmd  |iar  excellence ;  different  writers  have 
estimated  the  proportion  of  the  blind  there  verv  differently ; 
some  say,  that  one  man  in  every  hundred  is  totally  or  partial- 
ly blind ;  others  one  in  three  hundred.  The  latter  calculation 
is  probably  the  nearest  to  the  truth ;  but  from  our  observation  of 
the  number  of  men  with  but  one  eye,  or  with  distorted  eyes 
in  the  ^Egyptian  army,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  blind  in  Egypt  must  be  feariiilly  great.  The  cause  i§ 
probably  the  fine  sandy  dust  with  which  the  air  is  continually 
filled  in  Egypt ;  and  which  exists  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
first  cotton  machinery  sent  out  fix)m  England  for  the  Pacha 
Mehemet  Ali,  was  rendered  useless  by  it  m  a  very  short  time. 
This  difficulty  is  the  greatest  which  his  en^eers  have  had  to 
overcome. 

In  several  countries  of  Europe,  the  census  gives  accurately 
the  number  of  the  blind.  In  the  centre  of  Europe,  it  is  about 
one  to  eight  hundred ;  in  Austria,  one  to  eight  hundred  forty- 
five  ;  in  Switzerland,  one  to  seven  hundred  forty-seven.  Fur- 
ther north  the  proportion  is  less:  in  Denmark,  it  is  one  to  a 
thousand ;  in  Prussia,  one  to  nine  hundred ;  in  Franc6,  one 
to  a  thousand  and  fifty  ;  in  England  a  very  little  less.  Now 
there  seems  no  sufficient  reason  why  thb  country  should  be 
exempt  fit)m  the  laws  which  operate  upon  others  under  the 
same  latitude,  and  with  the  same  climate ;  and  since  we  have 
shown  how  incorrect,  and  obviously  low  is  the  calculation  by  the 
census,  which  makes  the  number  five  thousand,  it  may  safely 
be  calculated  that  there  ai^  more  than  seven  thousand  blind 
persons  in  these  United  States.  This  may  seem  incredible,  and 
so  did  the  number  of  the  deaf  when  it  was  first  told ;  but  the 
blind,  firom  their  very  misfortune,  are  hidden  from  the  world ; 
they  sit  sad  and  secluded  by  the  firesides  of  their  relatives ; 
the  dawn  of  day  does  not  call  them  into  the  haunts  of  men, 
and  they  vegetate  throueh  life  and  sink  into  the  grave,  un- 
known even  to  their  neighbors. 
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But  to  be  entirely  within  bounds,  let  us  put  the  number 
even  lower  than  the  absolute  return  by  the  census  makes  it,  and 
call  It  five  thousand ;  here  are  five  thousiand  of  our  fellow-be- 
inss,  with  the  same  faculties,  feelings,  and  wants,  the  same 
pnde,  the  same  ambition  as  ourselves,  who  are  thrown  entirely 
upon  our  charity  and  humanity ;  who  are  utterly  unable  of 
themselves  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  body,  or  the 
mind,  and  who  appeal  to  that  sacred  and  fundamental  law 
of  society,  by  which  we  are  bound  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  those,  whom  nature  or  accident  has  made  dependent 
upon  us.  And  how,  we  ask,  has  that  appeal  been  an- 
swered ?  Have  we  not  heard  unheeded  the  cry  of  the  blind 
for  assbtance,  and  for  light  J  Have  we  not  stopped  our  ears  to 
their  cry,  and  thrust  them  into  the  almshouse,  instead  of 
taking  them  into  the  bosom  of  society  ?  Have  we  not  shunned 
an  examination  of  their  situation  and  wants,  and  hurried 
by  them,  after  bowing  them  still  tewer  by  the  weight  of  alms? 
With  the  sun  of  science  high  in  the  ascendatit,  and  the  broad 
blaze  of  education  pouring  upon  every  class  of  men,  have  any 
of  its  rays  been  directed  upon  those  who  are  sittine  in  physical 
and  intellectual  darkness, — who  of  all  others  have  tne  strongest 
claim  for  assistance,  and  who,  without  instruction,  are  worse 
than  idiots,  because  more  miserable  ?  We  regret  to  say  that 
till  within  a  very  short  time,  we  have  done  nothing  at  all ; 
with  a  population  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  some  of 
the  European  States,  which  have  Institutions  for  the  blind, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  school  in  the  United  States, 
where  a  blind  youth  could  go  to  receive  proper  instruction. 
But  public  attention  has  lately  been  aroused  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  snfiject;  one  Institution  has  been  put  bto 
efiicient  operation  in  Boston,  a  second  has  been  organised, 
and  is  about  commencing  its  operations  in  New  York ;  and  a 
third  is  in  a  state  of  forwardness  in  Philadelphia.  We  shall 
conclude  this  article  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  present  state  of 
the  first  of  these  institutions,  which  is  called  the  New-England 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

The  first  idea  of  this  Institution  was  conceived  by  Dr.  J.  D. 
Fisher,  in  1829.  Several  meetings  of  philanthropic  individuals 
were  held,  and  an  act  of  incorporation  was  obtamed  the  same 
year.  The  result  of  the  investigations  made  at  that  time  show- 
ed that  there  were  more  than  400  blind  persons  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  alone  ;  and  about  1500  in  New  England.  But 
notwithstanding  the  publication  of  the  melancholy  truth,  that  so 
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many  of  our  fellow-citizens  were  left  in  degradation  and  igno* 
ranee,  while  the  means  existed  of  elevating  their  moral  nature 
and  enlightening  their  intellect,  no  efiectual  steps  were  taken 
towards  establishing  a  school  for  them  until  1831.  It  was  no 
want  of  zeal  or  industry  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  con- 
cerned that  occasioned  this  delay,  but  the  want  of  funds.  The 
State  now  granted  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  fund  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  about 
two  thousand  dollars  were  raised  by  subscription.  Reserved  to 
make  an  effectual  effi)rt,  the  trustees  engaged  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe 
to  organize  the  institution,  and  put  it  into  operation.  A  few 
days  after  his  appointment,  that  g^tleman  sailed  for  Europe, 
visited 'all  the  Institutions  for  the  bund  there-,  engaged  an  intelU- 
gent  blind  teacher  from  the  School  at  Paris,  and  another  fit>m  that 
at  Edinbui^b,  and  retumedin  August,  1831.  Although  the  funds 
of  the  Institution  were  almost  exhausted,  it  was  resolved  not 
to  make  any  public  appeal  until  some  of  the  blind  could  be 
qualified  to  plead  their  own  cause :  six  children  were  accord- 
ingly selected,  and  the  school  was  commenced  privately  in 
September,  1832.  In  January,  1833,  the  Treasuij  was  emp- 
ty, and  the  Institution  in  debt.  An  exhibition  of  the  pupils 
was  then  given  before  the  General  Court,  which  afforded  such 
complete  and  striking  proof  of  the  capacity  of  the  blind 
ibr  receiving  an  intellectual  education,  that  the  Legislature,  as 
it  were  by  acclamation,  voted  that  $6000  per  annum  should 
be  appropriated  to  the  Institution,  for  the  support  of  twenty 
poor  blind  persons  belonging  to  the  State. 

The  next  public  appeal  was  made  in  Salem,  where  several 
exhibitions  of  the  pupils  were  held ;  fit>m  which,  and  from 
the  Fair  which  followed,  the  Institution  realized  nearly  $4500. 
Similar  exhibitions  were  given  in  Boston,  the  result  of  which 
was  most  beneficial  to  the  Institution,  and  creditable  to  the  in- 
habitants. About  the  first  of  May,  the  Hon.  Thomas  H. 
Perkins  ofiered  his  splendid  mansion  in  Pearl  street,  with  all 
the  land  and  buildings,  valued  at  $30,000,  as  a  permanent 
residence  for  the  Blind  ;  and  enhanced  the  value  of  his  offer 
by  adding  to  it  the  condition,  that  $50,000  should  be  raised  as 
a  fund  for  the  Institution,  before  the  first  of  June.  The  ladies 
then  united,  and  held  a  Fair  on  the  first  of  May,  which  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  and  effectual  one  ever  known.  The 
proceeds,  which,  clear  of  all  expenses,  exceeded  $11,400, 
go  to  make  up  the  Perkins  fiind.    While  this  article  is  passing 
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thfougb  the  press,  (Maj  90,)  we  are  infenned,  that  the  neces- 
sary amount  is  already  collected  within  two  (mt  three  thousand 
dollars,  and  that  no  doubt  remains,  that  the  sum  will  be  com- 
pleted within  the  limited  time.  Thus  this  interesting  Institu- 
tion, which,  on  the  first  of  January  last  was  wholly  destitute  of 
funds,  will  possess  on  the  first  of  June  a  lane  and  spfendid 
building,  W(»rth  $30,000,  with  a  fimd  of  $dO/X)0  in  the 
Treasuiy. 

The  Institution  may  be  said  to  merit  this  public  faror ;  the 
progress  of  the  pupib  has  been  such  as  to  astonish  even  those 
who  have  visitcKl  the  European  Schools  for  the  Blind.  The 
^paratus  b  not  only  as  perfect  as  any  one  there  ;  but  sereral 
important  improvements  have  already  been  efifected  by  native 
ingenuity  in  the  methods  of  teaching  the  blind.  The  pupHs 
learn  to  read  by  raised  letters;  they  are  also  taught  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  geography,  and  all  the  branches  conunonly 
taught  in  other  schools.  Music  occupies  much  of  their  atten- 
tion ;  and  in  a  workshop  attached  to  the  house,  they  weave, 
and  make  badcets.  The  number  of  pupils  is  at  presont  near- 
ly twenty;  and  they  are  as  happy  and  inteUigent  children 
as  can  be  found;  they  spend  twelve  hours  a  day  at  their 
studies  or  work.  It  b  intended  to  teach  them  all  the  hiaher 
branches  of  education,  and  the  languages.  The  Musical  De- 
partment is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Lowell  Mason  ; 
Mr.  Trencheri,  a  blind  man,  teaches  the  intellectual  branches; 
Mr.  Pringle,  who  is  also  blind,  instructs  in  the  mechanic  arts  ; 
the  whole  being  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howe. 
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Abt.  IIL— PArenoiogy. 

1.  Phrenology^  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mental  Phenomena. 
Bv  6.  SpuRZHfiiM,  M.  D.     Boston.     1832. 

2.  A  View  of  the  Elementary  Prindplee  of  Education^ 
founded  on  the  Siuchf  of  the  Nature  of  man.  By  G. 
Spurzheim,  M.D.  Boston.    1833. 

3.  Philosophical  Catechism  of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man. 
Bv  G.  Spurzhsim.    Boston.    1833. 

4.  Thtnights  on  th$  True  Mode  of  improving  th^  Con- 
dition of  Man.  By  Chables  Caldweu^,  M.D.  Lex- 
ington, Ky.    1833. 

&  Thoughts  on  the  Pathology y  Prevention  and  Treatment 
of  mtemperance,  as  a  form  of  Menial  Derangement. 
Dj  Charles  Calowell,  M.D. 

We  have  had  our  doubts  about  the  expediency  of  meddling 
with  the  subject  of  the  works  at  the  head  of  this  article.  U 
seems,  on  the  one  hand,  at  least  proper  to  notice  a  doctrine 
which  has  occupied  of  late  a  good  deal  of  the  public  at- 
lBDtioii>  while,  oa  the  other,  the  probability  that  any  individ- 
ual, at  all  acquainted  with  physiologr  or  mental  philosophy, 
ean  seriously  believe  it,  is  so  small,  uat  the  question  seems  to 
be  hardly  worth  arguing.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  have 
concluded  to  ofier  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  if  it  be  only  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  our  colors ;  as  we  have  noted,  among 
other  analogous  dispositions  of  the  professors  of  Phrenology,  a 
determination  to  regard  every  one  as  for  them,  who  is  not  deci- 
dedly against  them ;  or  at  least  to  divide  the  literary  world  into 
three  classes,  the  converts,  the  ignorant,  and  the  persecutors, 
without  seeming  to  be  aware  qf  the  possibility,  that  persons, 
perfectly  well  qualified  to  investigate  the  subject,  may,  after 
candid  and  deliberate  examination,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
every  thins,  that  is  new  or  peculiar  in  their  doctrines,  is  desti- 
tute of  a  shadow  of  evidence.  The  cry  of  persecution  and  m- 
feirested  oppositicm,  indeed,  is  not  peculiar  to  phrenologists.  Its 
uses  have  been  long  well  known  to  mankind.  The  ignorant  em- 
piric, while  he  puffi  his  infidlible  nostrum,  takes  care  to  hint 
that  its  virtues  would  be  universally  admitted,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  opposition  of  a  set  of  lazy  and  purse-proud  doctors, 
wbote  emoluments  would  be  endangered  by  the  general  use 
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of  the  elixir.  The  low-bred  pettifogger  calb  for  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  mob  against  a  combination  of  the  grandees  of  the 
bar,  who  are  jealous  of  his  superior  acuteness.  The  would- 
be  legislator  bemoans  the  evils  which  overshadow  the  land, 
from  the  predominance  of  an  aristocratic  junto.  The  vulgar 
infidel  clamors  against  priestcraft;  and  the  editor  of  an  mcipi- 
ent  newspaper  casts  about  for  a  prosecution  for  libel. 

That  some  tendency  to  get  up  this  sort  of  cry  on  the  subject 
of  Phrenology  prevails  occasionally  among  the  ranks  of  the  m- 
iuated,  we  thmk  no  one  can  doubt,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  delusion ;  and 
whilst  its  promul^tors  continue  to  pour  out  their  abuse  of  that 
portion  of  the  thmking  community,  who  have  not  chosen  to 
admit  their  pretensions,  nothing  can  surpass  the  cries  of  horror 
and  indignation,  which  greet  any  return  of  the  civility.  Thus, 
when  the  Edinburgh  Review,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
since,  belabored  in  no  very  gentle  manner  both  the  apostles 
and  the  revelation,  dire  indeed  was  the  clamor,  which  arose 
from  the  discomfited  disciples  of  craniology.  Loudly  were 
the  scientific  and  candid  of  the  age  callea  upon  to  arise  in 
their  might  and  crush  these  barbarous  flagellators,  these  lying 
oracles  of  criticism.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
of  the  period  expresses  the  most  naif  astonishment,  that  sci- 
entific men  should  be  willing  to  permit  the  assertions  of  the 
Review,  with  respect  to  anatomical  points,  to  pass  without 
contradiction.  Nor  does  it,  for  a  moment,  seem  to  occur  to 
him,  that  thev  might  be  true : — that  the  corpus  derUatumj 
which  Gall  and  Spurzheim  declared  to  be  a  mass  of  gniy  mat- 
ter, (un  amas  ae  substance  grist)  mi^ht  be  truly,  as  the 
Edinburgh  Review  asserts,  a  mass  of  white  matter  in  a  brown 
capsule, — ^that  the  differences  between  gray,  white  and  brown 
are  such  as  are  pretty  easily  discoverable  by  common  eyes,  and 
that  unfortunatelv,  the  best  informed  anatombts  happened  to 
agree  with  the  Review  m  this  particular. — ^The  'truth  is,  that 
thb  whole  chaise  of  undisceming  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
scientific  is  extremely  absurd ;  it  has  no  foundation.  Notlung 
has  been  more  characteristic  of  this  class  of  men,  during  the  last 
half  century,  than  their  catholic  eagerness  for  the  advancement 
of  science.  The  wildest  opinions  or  professed  discoveries  meet 
I  with  a  candid  reception.  And  the  hypothesis,  for  it  is  a  mere 
;  hypothesis,  that  the  rejection  of  Phrenology  by  so  great  a  ma- 
jority of  physiolo^sts  is  to  be  attributed  to  prejudice  and  want 
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of  examination,  we  hold  to  be  entirely  groundless.  For  our 
own  part,  we  desire  to  clear  the  way,  by  declaring,  that  if  we 
are  ignorant  of  its  merits,  it  is  not  for  want  of  examination,  and 
that,  if  we  have  any  hostility  to  it,  it  is  mainly  attributable,  as 
we  believe,  to  the  arrogant  dogmatism  of  its  principal  de- 
ienders;  to  their  unhesitating  assumption  of  principles,  for 
which  no  evidence  is  ofiered,  and  to  a  sincere  belief  in  the  evil 
etkcta  to  society,  which  would  result  fix>ra  a  general  reception 
of  some  of  its  doctrines. 

With  this  proviso,  we  proceed  to  the  subject.  And  the 
inquiry  which  meets  us  on  the  threshold  is,  What  is  Phre- 
nology ?  The  advocates  of  a  doctrine  have  a  right  to  demand 
of  its  critics  a  fair  statement  of  its  positions.  Such  a  statement, 
difficult  enough  in  regard  to  most  matters  of  controversy,  is  so 
formidable  in  this,  that  many  of  the  writers  concemiiig  it  have 
been  content  to  get  hold  of  as  many  intelligible  propositions, 
as  they  could  find  scattered  among  its  voluminous  records, 
and  to  show  either  that  they  were  not  new,  or  not  true, 
having  open  to  its  advocates  the  convenient  rejoinder,  that 
the  true  question  was  stilluntouched  and  uninvestigated.  What 
then  is  the  peculiar  doctrine  of  Phrenology  ?  At  first,  and  under 
its  Clival  name  of  Craniolo^,  it  was  simple  enough  ;  being, 
as  we  then  imderstood  it,  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that 
there  existed  on  the  suriace  of  the  skiill  certain  projections,  indi- 
cative of  particular  and  distmguishing  pdnts  of  characterin  each 
individual ;  that  particular  regions  of  the  cranium  were  found 
to  be  more  prominent,  for  instance,  as  a  general  rule,  in  thieves, 
than  inlionest  men ;  and  so  on  of  other  points  of  character.  That 
this  is  the  doctrine  even  now  received  by  multitudes  of  the 
disciples,  we  have  no  doubt,  having  firequently  had  occasion 
to  hear  it  announced.  And  we  very  readily  admit  that  such  a 
position  is  a  perfeQtly  fair  subject  for  examination.  There 
s  no  natural  impossibility  in  it,  and  though  its  improbability  is 
such  as  would  perhaps  prevent  us  firom  taking  much  interest  in 
the  inquiry,  we  could  feel  no  surprise,  that  others,  to  whom  the 
improbability  might  appear  less  striking,  should  feel  diflferently. 
But  we  do  not  reject  this  theory,  improbable  as  it  appears, 
without  examination.  We  have  examined  and  found  the  state- 
ment inccnrrect.  Others  have  examined  and  published  the 
results  of  their  examination,  and  find  in  like  manner  that  it  is 
incorrect;  and  lastly,  to  render  the  matter  perfectly  clear  and 
sBtiBfiietory,  the  phrenological  writers  themselves  admit  the 
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alttement  not  to  be  oortect,  when  they  declare,  in  the  caM  of 
anj  particular  oina,  that  the  surrounding  organs  majr  be  9» 
much  developed,  (we  use  the  orthodox  phrase,)  that  this  organ, 
though  absolutely  projecting,  may,  in  a  mechanical  sense, 
(anothe'r  orthodox  term,)  be  depressed.  By  this  admission, 
we  conceive  thai  this  form  ot  the  theory  is  substantially 
given  up. 

What  then,  we  repeat,  is  Phrenology  ?  As  fiur  as  a  careful 
examination  of  the  works  of  its  advocates  enable  us  to  state  it, 
it  may  be  included  in  the  following  propositions. 

First.  The  human  brain  consists  of  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate portions,  of  which  the  general  fi^re  may  be  consideoad 
as  that  of  a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  is  situated  somewhere  about 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  base  at  the  surfece  of  the  brain. 
We  do  not  understand,  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  Uteral  and 
right-lined  cones,  but  only  conical  in  their  character,— oom- 
mencing  in  a  small  bundle  of  nervous  fibres,  and,  though  the 
course  of  these  may  be  more  or  less  devious,  ending  finally  in 
an  expansion  on  the  surface,  which  gives  rise  to  another  set  of 
expanded  fibres,  that  again  converge  to  the  ori^nal  point  or 
apex  of  the  cone. 

Secondly.  That  the  liability  of  any  individual  of  the  human 
race  to  be  the  subject  of  those  afifections,  which  are  common^ 
eonsidered  and  treated  of  as  mental,  or  of  certain  modes  and 
varieties  of  them,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  r^tive  de- 
velopment of  these  portions  of  the  brain. 

We  apprehend  that  these  propositions  cover  the  whole 
phrenological  ground.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  argument  and 
assertion  about  the  brain  being  the  oi^an  of  the  mbd ;  the  divi- 
sion of  it  into  an  animal  or  posterior,  and  an  btelleetual  or 
anterior  portion ;  about  one  set  of  nerves  being  fitted  only  for 
sensation,  and  another  for  motion;  about  the  ffi)rous  structure  of 
the  brain,  and  a  long  et  cetera  of  positions,  very  taking  to  those 
who  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  history  of  anatomy  aad 
physiology.  To  such  persons, — and  the  class,  we  regret  to  say, 
IS  a  large  one, — these  details  are  highly  interesting ;  and  we 
have  no  quarrel  with  them,  so  far  as  they  are  true.  But 
we  find  them  much  more  clearly  and  philosophically  treated  in 
the  works  firoro  which  the  phrenologists  borrow  them ;  and 
we  protest,  in  the  strongest  manner,  aniinst  baying  any  of  these 
things  considered  as  part  or  portion  of  rhrenology ; — tbe  rather, 
as  our  observation  has  led  us  to  believe,  that  most  of  the 
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neophTtw  in  this  matter  pb  tfaear  fiuth  prndpally  upon  fome 
of  tbc^  extrmeoQs  cooskleratioBs,  negating,  or  perhaps  re- 
jeodog  tltogether,  that  which  is  pecoliar  to  the  system. 

We  are  of  opinioo  that  the  two  propositioDS  above  stated 
cootain  a  fair  and  candid  account  of  the  doctrine^  and  suoJi 
as  any  rational  phrenologist  would  be  willing  to  stand  or  M 
by.  In  this  opinion  we  /nay  be  mbtaken,  but  we  can  only  act 
up  to  our  ligh^  and  we  proceed  to  consider  them  accordingly. 

The  first  proposition  is  dearly  a  matter  for  experiment 
and  demonstration.  Whoever  pr^ends,  that  there  are  any 
sach  natural  divisions  in  the  brain,  is  bound  to  show  them, 
when  a  fieiir  oppcvtunity  is  presented.  He  must  either  dis- 
sect one  or  more  of  them  nirly  out,  or  at  least  pobt  out 
distmctly  the  natural  lines  of  separation.  Now  we  apprehend, 
that  so  for  from  this  having  been  satislactorily  shown,  it  has 
not  even  been  pretended  to  be  shown.  We  find  it  stated,  in- 
deed, by  Dr.  Spurzheim,  that  he  read  befere  the  Royal  Socae^ 
of  London  a  paper  on  the  boundaries  of  tbe  organs,  whicM 
they  did  not  think  worthy  of  pubKoatioB ;  but  we  are  yet  to 
learn  on  what  occasion  such  demonstration  has  been  ofiered  to 
tbe  public.  Who  ever  saw  such  a  dissection,  and  when,  where, 
and  with  what  degree  of  publicity  has  it  been  performed,  or 

CBtended  to  be  pmbrroed  ?  Sure  we  are,  that  if  such  duras 
ve  been  seen,  they  can  be  shown,  and  we  may  take  tor 
granted,  that  no  evidence  of  any  such  natural  division  mto  or- 
guis  has  ever  been  ofiered  to  anatomists,— that  in  short  it  b  a 
more  hypothesis.  We  except  of  course  Ae  case  of  the  core- 
Mhrn^  which  we  understand  to  be  a  distinct  organ,  and  whioh 
we  shd  have  ooeasion  to  consider  by  and  by. 

That  there  is  a  set  of  fibres  ranning  from  the  base  to  the 
mibce  of  the  brain,  and  another  set  bade  again,  may  be  true, 
though  we  have  tbe  authority  of  eminent  anatomists  for  denying 
that  any  such  fibres  can  be  continuously  traced.  We  do  not 
contest  the  assertion,  but  we  connder  it  as  one  of  no  importance. 
Wecannot  see  that  it  has  any  tendency,  if  true,  to  establish  tbe 
pn^K)sitioB  that  particular  masses,  or  bundles  of  these  fibres, 
separated  by  no  natural  divisions,  are  trulv  conical  portions. 

Una  point  of  the  separate  nature  of  the  cerebral  portions, 
be  tbey  oomcal,  or  of  whatever  other  form,  is  a  vital  one, — so 
fiv  as  tbe  fact  of  their  existence  depends  on  anatomy.  It  is  a 
me  fua  nofi  that  their  boundaries  be  p<mited  out,  or  else  all 
^^'      '      isatanend.    Is tiiere  any  anatomist  now  living,  who 
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preteacb  to  demonstrate  tbem  ?  Is  there  any  puUicatioo  in 
which  they  are  pointed  out,  m  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
either  verification  or  disproof  possible  ?  Suppose  it  shouM 
happen,  as  phrenologists  admit  it  may  happen,  that  the  enor- 
mous development  of  one  oigan  should  cause  it  to  occupy 
the  place  of  a  neighboring  one ;  can  the  knife  of  the  anato- 
mist follow  the  boundary,  and  point  out  where  one  of  these 
ends,  and  the  other  begins  ?  We  are  yet  to  learn  that  this  is 
pretended  to  be  possible ;  and  if  it  be  not,  can  any  quackery 
be  more  enormous,  than  that  which  appeals  to  experiment  for 
the  proof  of  the  development  of  an  orean,  which  may,  for 
aught  the  experimenter  knows,  or  pretends  to  know,  be  either 
the  organ  in  question,  or  some  other  organ  ? 

When  Mr.  Stone  produced  a  series  of  experiments,  to  show 
that  the  organ  of  destructiveness,  in  the  heads  of  a  number  of 
murderers,  was  not  more  prominent  than  it  is  in  average  heads, 
it  was  replied,  that  it  was  unfair  to  consider  organs  in  regard  to 
their  long  diameter  only,  which  should  be  taken  in  connexion 
with  their  base.  Mr.  §tone  then  asked  veiy  naturally  where 
the  base  was,  and  how  it  was  bounded.  We  have  looked  into 
Spurzheim's  remarks  on  this  subject  ibr  a  triumphant  reply, 
but  are  as  much  at  a  loss  as  ever.  We  find  indeed  a  con- 
temptuous assertion,  that  the  boundaries  are  established.  But 
the  questions  how,  or  where,  are  left  as  doubtful  as  that  of  the 
true  river  St.  Croix,  or  the  Papal  division  of  the  Indies. 

But  all  this,  replies  the  phrenologist,  is  an  instance  of  that 
magisterial  assertion,  with  which  it  is  attempted  to  depress 
our  cause.  We  hold  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  fair  and  regular 
plea.  We  deny  the  facts,  and  call  for  the  proof.  We  admit  that 
thb  would  not  be  easy,  supposing  the  position  to  be  well 
founded.  The  brain  is  a  soft  gelatinous  substance,  in  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  admitted  organization,  and  none 
but  dissectors,  experienced  in  this  particular  branch  of  anatomy, 
are  capable  of  judging  of  the  true  nature  of  the  arrangement 
of  its  parts,  or  of  deciding  upon  the  reality  of  a  supposed  dis- 
covery. Had  the  evidence  been  publicly  offered,  we  might 
still  have  doubted,  whether  it  was  sufficient ;  but  we  have  at 
least  a  right  to  expect  to  see  it  ofiered.  There  have  been, 
within  our  knowledge,  three  occasions,  when  it  might  have 

nmittee  of  the 
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strate,  or  any  pretence  of  ability  to  demonstrate,  the  actual 
boundaries  of  the  separate  organs.  We  have  carefully  perused 
the  report  of  the  Institute,  the  account  of  the  lectures  at  Edin* 
huTzh  by  Gordon,  and  the  reply  to  it  by  Spurzheim.  And 
finajl;^^,  we  have  inquired  of  our  most  disting:uished  medical 
men  in  thb  city,  who  attended  these  lectures,  and  we  have 
feund  no  where  the  slightest  evidence,  or  intimation  of  any 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  boundaries  of  the  organs.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  consider  ourselves  fiilly  warranted  in 
declaring  that  no  anatomical  demonstration  of  the  separate 
organs  has  ever  been  offered,  and  that  there  b  pretty  strong 
pound  for  doubtbg  whether  any  such  demonstration  will  ever 
be  attempted. 

It  is  no  answer  to,  or  apology  for  this  fiital  deficiency,  to  talk 
vaguely  about  the  great  anatomical  skill  and  dexterity  of 
Messrs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim, — ^to  maintain  that  they  discovered 
tbb  cammifsurej  or  that  foramen, — ^the  grayness  of  the  corpiu 
dentatwny  or  the  swelling  in  the  spmal  marrow  of  calves. 
Tliese  discoveries  may  be  real,  and  of  vast  importance ;  and  if 
any  one  believe  so,  we  dispute  not  with  him,  at  present 
But  tbey  do  not  touch  the  question,  which  is,  whetner  the 
phrenological  organs  can  be  demonstrated  to  exist  separately 
m  the  brain  by  any  mode  or  form  of  dissecuon,  or  maceration. 
Wd  repeat  that  no  tolerable  evidence  has  yet  been  ofiered  of 
the  possibility  of  such  demonstration,  and  we  therefore  consid- 
er it  an  unwarranted  assumption. 

The  difficulty  of  disabusmg  those  who  have  adopted  these 
nodons,  arises  in  very  many  instances  from  a  vague  impression, 
that  the  existence  of  the  organs  is  proved  in  some  other  way 
than  by  observation  of  the  external  surface  of  the  brain ;  that 
the  belief  of  them  finds  some  support  in  actual  dissection. 
Now  we  have  with  us  the  clear  ana  express  declaration  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Institute,*  that  every  clahn  to  anatomical 
discovery,  by  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  might  be  admitted,  without 
adding  one  tittle  to  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  phre- 
nological organs,  which  no  pretence  was  made  of  exhibiting. 

But  comparative  anatomy,  we  are  told,  teaches  us  that  there 
is  a  regular  eradation  in  the  relation  of  the  anterior  to  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  head,  corresponding  to  the  intellectual  quali- 
ties of  the  3ubject.     Certainly  some  comparative  anatomists 

*  Tenon,  Portil,  Sabatier,  Pinel,  Cttvier. 
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hare  taught  tbiddoctrineywhik  otfaersliave^lenied  that  any  snob 
eorrespondence  cub  be  made  out.  We  are  humbly  but  Gaair 
pf  opiDioD  that  it  caonot.  But^  admittiug  that  it  oao  be,  it  is^ 
no  discovery  of  Phrenology,  nor  .peculiar  to  it,  any  more  tha& 
the  .general  fact,  disclosed  by  anatomy,  that  most  animals  bavfr 
brains.  The  business  of  Phrenology  is  to  prove  its  peculiar 
doctrines.  We  want  no  new  names  ia  physiology.  There 
are  plenty  of  bard  and  unmeaning  ones  now  to  pick  and  choose 
among. 

Now  what  light  can  comparative  anatomy  thsow  on  tbbr 
matter  ?  It  may  teaoh  that  a  {)aftioalMr  portion  of  the  sui&ce 
of  the  brain  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  meduBa  oblongatn 
than  some  other,  but  it  cannot  show  that  any  organ  or  cone  k 
bvger  in  one  animal  than  another,  unless  the  existence  of  organs 
or  cones  in  the  brains  of  both  is  first  proved.  And  to  theabfl* 
ity  to  do  this,  as  we  observed  before,  there  is  no  pretence.  The 
phrenologist  may  tell  us  that  the  beaver  has  a  laige  organ  of 
eonstructiveness.  Demonstrate  then  this  fact  «9atoimcally» 
This  part  ^f  the  brain  is  the  ongan  of  construct!  veness.  No  such 
thiog.  We  deny  it,  and  maintain  that  at  least  half  of  the  portion 
in  question  belong?  to  the  oigan  of  tune  ;  and  who  shall  gain-- 
say  us  ?  If  we  agree  to  divide  a  piece  of  cloth  into  halves^ 
it  will  not  do  to  pretend  that  the  half,  on  youf  side,  is  greater 
than  the  half  on  ours.  We  have  divided  by  an  agreement  of 
which  it  is^  the  essence,  that  the  imagmary  line  shall  run  in  the 
middle.  If,  indeed,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  margin  of  the 
oi^an  of  constructiveness  is  bounded  by  a  line  of  cineritious 
matt^,^  an  artery,  a  particular  £>ld  of  membrane,  or  the  like,^ 
one  might  ascertain  when  it  encroached  on  the  domam  of  ats 
neighbors.  But  this  is  not  pretended,  and  it  follows  that  com* 
parative  anatomy  can  only  teach  us  the  relations  in  bng  diam- 
eter^ or  the  projections  of  the  or^ms,  which,  by  admiflsioo,  is 
not  sufficient  to  settle  any  question. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  morbid  anatomy. 
There  is  an  extravasation  in  the  oi^n  of  destruotiveness.  'By 
no  means.  It  is  in  the  organ  of  secretiveness,  which  happen? 
to  be  much  developed  in  consequence  of  the  miserly  propensi* 
ties  of  the  individual.  And  who  can  confiite  this,  or  what 
inference,  accordingly,  cao  be  drawn  fiom  morbid  anatomy  ? 
If  there  be  no  natural  boundary,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
demonstrate  that  a  particular  wound  is  situated  within  a  partic- 
ular organ,  unless  the  oi^ans  occupy-  proportional  areas,  which 
is  to  admit  that  they  can  difier  only  in  bng  diameter. 
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As  no  mdfflice  thai  is  oftred  of  theifirst  proporilion,  w^ 
Mgin  disoiiss  tlie  setond  without  further  rem&fk.  Bbt  we 
]^pc0e  to  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  existence 
of  the  continuous  bundles  of  convergent  and  divergent  fibres 
ean  be  demonstrated;  that  certain  sets  of  these  constitute' 
ixgrnsy  truly  dififeriag  in  fiinetion ;  and  that,  though  the  ex^ 
act  poeiticxi  and  boundaries  of  organs  cannot  yet  be  pointed 
«ut,  it  is  nevertheless  a  reasonable  and  judicious  undertaking 
to  endeavor  to  ascertain  them.  We  are  to  look  next  for  evi«- 
denee  that  individuals^  other  circumstances  being  equal,  pos- 
sess certain  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  correspondmg  with 
the  development  of  certain  portions  of  the  brain^  The  ques- 
ikxky  be  it  observed  as  before,  is  not  concerning  the  great  division 
into  Milertor  and  posterior,  intellectual  and  animal.  If  thb  be 
disproved,  indeed.  Phrenology  is  at  an  end ;  but  it  may  be 
granted,  in  our  view  of  the  matter,  without  accrediting  this  doc* 
trine,  which  assumes  to  be  an  advance  on  former  analyses,  and 
to  divide  th^  grand  divisions  into  smaller  ones. 

As  in  every  other  dispute,  the  first  difikulty  arises  Stom  the 
terma  What  shall  we  understand  by  development?  There 
an  only  two  particulars,  in  regard  to  which  an  organ  can  be 
said  to  be  developed, — naoKly,  stc»,  and  structure.  Of  struct 
tural  difiEerenees  litile  need  be  said,  so  long  as  phrenologists 
coDfioe  theinselves  to  vague  assertioBS  of  the  certainty  of  the 
fact.  Unless  the  natuie  of  the  difference  is  somewhere  pointed 
QMt,  it  is  obviou^y  impossible  either  to  examine,  or  argue 
abflot  it  Certainly  it  would  be  so  for  us,  who  have  been  unable 
hkheito  to  find  any  such  descriptioii.  A  difibrence  which  can 
be  perceived,  can  be  described,  and  till  that  is  the  case,  it  must 
be  fookad  upon  as  a  mere  assertion,  incapable  of  being  exam-> 
iaed.  It  is  fiuther  c^ious,  that  the  establishment  of  the  fact 
of  structural  difference  is  so  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  dis* 
tinct  boundaries,  that,  till  seme  evidence  of  the  latter  point  is 
offaped,  the  former  may  be  considered  bypotheticaL 

Wo  notice  here  a  point,  which  is  often  alluded  to  vajniely, 
and  sQBMitiinea  emn  spoken  of  distiiietly,  as  a  thing  admitted ; 
we  mean  the  action  ot  the  organs.  We  hear  of  slow  but  povr- 
er&il  action,  rapid  and  feeble  action^  and  so  forth.  The  source 
of  notions  of  tnia  sost  is  evident  enough  to  the  physiok)|fst. 
They  arise  fitm  an  mdisdnet  analogy  witb  muscular  action. 
Mnscles  being  fibrous  organe,  and  the  brain  exhibiting  in  oertmn 
a  fibcooB  appearance,  the  phrenek^ts,  viiA 
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tbe  reasoning  of  Fluelleni  have  evidendy,  perhaps  ancon- 
sciously,  been  arranging  a  generalization,  mawly  feunded  oo 
this  single  point  of  analogy.  Hence  the  notion  of  regarding 
the  efficiency  of  omins  as  proportioned  to  their  size : — a  cir- 
cumstance true  of  the  muscles,  but  not  at  all  of  the  glands,  to 
which  in  general  appearance  the  brain  bears  a  much  peater 
resemblance.  Again,  the  notion  of  kinds  of  action  is  evidently 
derived  entirely  m>m  this  source.  But  in  the  muscles  this  is 
matter  of  observation.  We  see  that  certain  short  and  thick 
muscles,  as  those  of  the  back,  mamtain  contraction  for  a  very 
Icmg  period,  while  other  long  and  rapidly  moving  muscles,  as 
those  of  the  arm,  are  greatly  fatigued  by  being  contracted 
firmly  for  a  long  period,  sometimes  even  for  a  few  minutes. 
Why  may  not  the  same  be  the  case  with  the  fibres  of  the  brain  ? 
Why  not  indeed,  except  for  tbe  old  proverbial  reason  '  de  mm 
apparerUibus/  etc  ?  Nobody  ever  witnessed  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  any  more  than  in  that  of  the  hair 
and  nails,  which  have  something  of  a  fibrous  appearance.  The 
whole  brain  palpitates  or  starts,  with  the  alternate  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries,  just  as  the  foot  does,  when  one  leg  is 
jrested  over  the  knee  of  the  other,  and  from  the  same  cause. 
But  no  other  motion  was  ever  seen,  so  far  as  we  remember,  to 
take  place  in  any  mass  of  living  nervous  matter  whatever,  and 
the  notion  of  the  action  of  organs  m  any  sense,  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  material  structure,  is  pure  hypothesis. 

The  term  development,  therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
gard here  as  one  of  those  words  given  to  men  to  conceal  their 
thoughts.  When  we  speak  of  the  greater  or  less  develop- 
ment of  an  organ,  we  mean  no  more,  than  that  it  is  larger,  or 
smaller,  and  the  size  is  only  to  he  estimated  in  the  long  diam- 
eter. The  phrenolog^ts  say,  no.  Let  us  but  put  a  case. 
An  individual  of  our  acquaintance  has  a  violent  penchant  for 
murdering  little  burds  and  calling  it  sport.  Let  us  see  if  he 
has  a  large  organ  of  destructiveness.  Placing  a  pbister  pattern 
before  us,  we  ascertain  the  situation  of  this  oi^n,  and  estimate 
the  distance  from  the  medvila  oblongata  to  vaiious  points  on  its 
sur&ce.  So  far  the  process  b  comparatively  easy.  It  may  be 
performed  with  an  instrument.  We  are  next  to  get  the  base, 
and  this  must  be  either  proportional  to  the  pattern,  orgreater, 
or  less.  If  it  is  either  of  the  two  latter,  how  b  the  fact  to  be 
known  ?  When,  in  practice,  we  have  ever  succeeded  m  bring- 
ing the  question  to  this  point,  we  have  gen^^Ly  begun  to  bear 
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aometbing  about  the  tachu  erudkus,  for  whicfa  we  had,  of  course, 
DO  reply. 

la  a  word,  try  the  auestiou  as  we  will,  we  find  ourselves 
driven  back  to  Gall's  original  ground, — that  of  the  mere  projec- 
tion  of  different  parts  of  the  skull  within  given  and  proportion- 
al areas.  And  that  these  coincide  with  particular  points  of 
character,  we  consider  as  a  point  negatived  by  direct  conse- 
quence from  the  admissions  of  phrenologists. 

Let  us,  however,  follow  out  the  matter  patiently.  Let  us 
admit,  for  the  present,  that  there  are  no  such  difficulties  in  the 
way,  as  the  difference  between  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of 
the  skull,  a  fact  of  which  any  one  may  sat'isfy  himself  by  pass- 
ing a  piece  of  the  bone  between  his  thumb  and  finger.  Let 
us  leave  these  out  of  the  case,  and  m  the  very  teeth  of  our  senses 
of  sight  and  touch,  let  us  suppose  that  skulls  are,  as  to  their 
outer  and  hiner  surfiu^es,  equal  and  parallel.  Let  us  enter  with 
a  humble  teachableness  the  schools  of  Phrenology.  We 
are  first  pointed  to  a  head,  in  which  a  particular  organ  is 
large.  Large  and  small  being  relative  terms,  we  naturally 
set  about  examining  difierent  heads  to  settle  an  average  or 
standard.  This  method  of  proceeding,  however,  is  cut  shoi;t 
by  the  remark,  that  the  size  of  organs  is  not  to  be  estimated  by 
the  organs  of  other  heads,  but  by  those  of  the  same  head. 
The  destructiveness  is  large,  in  comparison  to  the  benevolence, 
which  is  small.  This  attempt  to  escape  from  the  difficulties 
of  an  average  standard,  we  take  to  be  utterly  futile.  There 
is  no  escape  at  all.  Organs,  of  course,  compared  with  each 
other,  are  necessarily  large,  or  small.  Thus  if  we  judge  firom 
the  plaster  busts,  the  organ  of  destructiveness  in  any  man's  head 
is  always  larger  than  Uie  org^n  of  music.  The  question,  in 
any  particular  case,  is  not  whether  the  organ  of  destructiveness 
is  absolutely  large,  compared  to  the  organ  of  benevolence, 
but  how  the  excess  of  the  former  over  the  normal  standard 
compares  with  the  excess  or  deficiency  of  the  latter  in  reeard 
to  the  same  standard.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  getting  along 
wkhout  such  a  standard,  or  understanding  a  relation  in  one  m 
its  terms.     The  only  philosophical  mode  of  trying  these  ex- 

C'rioients,  is  by  means  of  the  craniometer  of  Mr.  Combe, 
easure  the  diameter  of  the  oipms  fiurlv, ^-express  them  in 
nombers  and  enter  them  in  tables.  We  nad  some  little  expe- 
rience in  this  way  some  years  since,  and  we  wish  nothing  worse 
ID  Pbrenotogy,  than  that  its  converU  should  follow  this  practice 
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orer  a  few  of  the  cramia  of  their  acquiOBUDce.  It  will  oefftr 
abide  inches  and  decimals  ;  that  they  may  lay  their  accouot 
with.  The  objections  of  its  shrewder  advocates  to  practiees 
of  this  sort  is  evidence  enough  to  us,  if  any  were  warning,  o£ 
the  inferences  they  are  likely  to  lead  to. 

Records  of  this  sort  might  read  thus.  '  Head  A.  B.  Com* 
bativeness6, — acquisitiveness  5,— caution  10.  Remarks^ — nat- 
urally courageous  and  fond  of  money, — ^but  so  very  cautious, 
that  nothing  will  induce  him  to  resist  imposition, — and  has  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  himself  sufficiently  of  the  safetv  of  any* 
mode  c^  investing  money  to  induce  him  to  accumulate  it,  wo 
that  he  passes  for  a  coward  and  a  spendthrift.  But  Phrenel^ 
ogy  discloses  his  true  character.  C»all  once  saw  a  man,  fite. 
be'  Indeed  this  mode  is  so  natural  and  obvious,  that  it  re- 
quires more  charity,  than  we  are  possessed  of^  to  believe,  that 
such  modes  of  investigation  have  not  often  been  tried  and  fooMl 
wanting.  Till  the  records  of  some  such  experiments  are  pro* 
duced,  phrenologists  ought  not  to  be  surprised,  if  pkin  and 
unambitious  believers  in  weights  and  measures  occasionally 
show  some  restiveness  under  the  positive  and  perpetual  dog- 
matism about  the  results  of  experience,  and  the  great  array  of 
facts.  What  is  the  use  of  the  whole  of  them,  if  they  do  not 
^able  one  to  answer  a  plain  man's  plain  question,  wkat  is  the 
average  size  in  men  of  the  organ  of  veneradon  ? 

We  have  thus  iar  gone  upon  the  supposition  that  there  are 
no  natural  boundaries  to  the  organs ;  there  is,  as  we  noticed 
above,  one  exception  to  this,  the  cerebeNum,  This,  as  we  ui>> 
derstand  it,  is  a  distinct  organ,  the  seat  of  a  distinct  propensity, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  afibrds  us  an  opportunity  of  apply- 
ing the  test  of  experience  directly  and  fatally.  The  anatomical 
reader  will  find,  in  Ferussac's  Bulletin  for  October,  1831,  under 
Medical  Sciences,  the  details  of  a  case,  in  which  this  part  of 
the  encepkcdon  did  not  exist  at  ally  while  the  propensity  was 
rather  remarkably  developed.  So  much  for  showing  us  the 
boundaries  of  the  organs ;  and  so  much  for  the  difficulties, 
which  embarrass  the  first  step  of  Phrenology,  the  simple  and 
mechanical  question,  whether  any  organ  is  large  or  small. 
We  trust  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  much  on  the  next, 
—the  process  of  ascertaining  the  true  character  of  any  indi- 
vidual. Even  to  those  e  very-day  and  matter-of-fact  people, 
who  content  themselves  with  judging  of  character  by  words 
and  actions,  we  scarcely  find  two,  who  will  agree  about  this  in 
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any  iiMfividual  case ;  but  when  we  have  superadded  the  phre- 
aologictl  refinemeDt,  tint  a  man's  aatwral  and  oonstitutioDal 
tencteficies,  as  indicated  by  (urgans,  may  be  different  from  his 
real  and  acquired  character,  we  have  nothing  left  us  for  it  but 
to  wonder  and  admbe.  Truth  is  mighty  and  truly  it  needs  to 
be. 

The  difficulty  then,  in  our  view  of  the  matter,  with  Phren-  i 
obgy ,  IS  de  utter  absence  of  any  evidence  m  favor  of  it.  But  ' 
nay  it  not  be  true,  that  the  differences  of  the  qualities  of  miad 
may  correspond  with  those,  whi(^  exist  between  certain  por- 
tions of  the  head  ?  Certamly ,  and  also  in  those  between  certain 
portions  of  the  palm  of  the  l^nd.  No  doubt  people  have  al- 
ways been  ready  to  fancy  some  such  things.  Such  notions  are 
as  old  as  the  world.  The  ancients,  however,  were  disposed 
k)  confine  the  inteUectual  part  of  man  to  the  head,  and  to  as- 
sociate the  moral  part,  the  auctions,  with  other  organs  ;  and 
certainly  with  vastly  more  reason.  T%at  the  heart,  and  not 
the  head,  is  the  organ  of  hope,  fear,  or  love,  if  organs  tliey 
must  have,  seems  to  us  really  a  pretty  defensible  position. 
WiU  any  man  in  his  senses  undertake  to  defend  the  daims  of 
any  part  of  a  man's  head  to  influence  his  moral  character, 
agiUBSt  those  of  his  stomach?  Dyspepsia  herself  would  smile 
at  the  notion.  Is  not  a  large  heart  the  proverbial  emblem  of 
courage,  and  a  white  liver  that  of  cowardice  ?  If  Phrenology 
were,  what  the  phrase  truly  and  literally  imports,  the  doctrine 
of  the  diaphragm,  we  might  find  some  savor  m  it. 

It  has  been  a  cooDmon  accident  in  the  afiairs  of  this  world, 
that  researches,  of  which  the  real  and  avowed  object  was  suf- 
ficiently absurd  and  puerile,  have  produced  inciaental  results 
of  great  importance.  The  treasure  has  not  been  found,  indeed, 
but  the  field  has  yielded  its  own  harvest.  Many,  who  readily 
admit  the  deficiency  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  and 
distinctive  character  of  Phrenology,  have  nevertheless  per- 
suaded themselves  that  the  labors  of  its  advocates  have  effected 
many  valuable  collateral  results.  We  believe  that  such  no- 
tions are  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  gratuitous.  So 
utterly  vasue  are  the  statements  on  this  pdnt,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  rebut  them  in  any  other  way,  than  by  a  round  denial. 
We  shall  endeavor,  however,  to  consider  them  a  little  more 
particularly  under  the  three  following  heads : — Valuable  dis- 
coveries in  anatomy;  Improvements  ra  systems  of  education; 
improvements  b  Uie  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 
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1.  Discoveries  in  Anatomy.  We  apprehend,  that  these  can- 
not be  considered  as  of  very  clear  and  decided  importance^  so 
long  as  their  reality  is  disputed  by  eminent  anatomists ;  as  it  is 
admitted  that  they  are  of  a  nature  of  which  few  can  judge,  ex- 
cept those  laborious  amateurs,  who  have  devoted  a  long  period 
of  time  and  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  so  long  as  nobody 
professes  to  draw  any  practical  inference  from  them,  supposing 
Phrenology  to  be  out  of  the  question.  As  to  this  anatomical 
matter,  indeed,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  here 
respecting  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  alluded  to 
above,  and  a  supposed  refutation  of  it  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly, 
which  was  thought  by  the  phrenologists  so  cooclosive,  that 
they  reprinted  it  in  a  pamphlet  form.  The  latter  article 
evinces  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter  in  dispute. 
The  writer,  the  same  gentleman,  we  believe,  who  once  made 
the  trifling  faux  pas  of  publishing  an  analysis  of  a  simple 
substance,  the  metal  palladium,  declares,  with  great  solemnity, 
that  the  fibrous  structure  rf  the  brain  was  triumphandy  proved 
against  the  assertions  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Now  this 
fibrous  structure,  or  fibrous  appearance  of  portions  of  the  brain, 
when  dissected  in  a  particular  way,  was  never  disputed,  or 
doubted  by  the  reviewer,  it  has  been  long  known  to  anato- 
mists, and  descriptions  of  it  were  published  before  Crall  was 
bom.  The  assertions  of  the  reviewer  were,  that  although  it 
was  probable  that  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  consists  en- 
tirely of  mmute  fibres,  which  could  be  made  very  evident  in 
many  parts,  by  artificial  hardening,  yet  that  no  such  complete 
and  general  system  as  that  of  the  diver^ng  and  converging 
fibres  could  be  demonstrated,  if  at  all,  m  the  recent  brain ; 
that  the  convolutions  did  not  consist  of  two  equal  halves 
or  layers,  which  divided,  other  things  being  equal,  more  easily 
in  the  middle  than  elsewhere,  and  that  the  corpora  dentata  and 
olivaria  were  not  masses  of  gray  matter,  but  of  white  matter, 
enclosed   in  a  brown  capsule.     These  were   the  important 

Eoints,  and  they  have  never  yet  been  disproved,  and  we  are 
umbly  of  opinion  never  will  be.  It  is  true  that  the  language 
of  the  article  was  rather  rough,  and  the  ii^erences  disagreea- 
bly significant,  but  when  people  assert  that  a  part  of  the 
brain  is  gray,  which  every  body,  who  examines,  knows  to  be 
white,  it  cannot  be  considered  an  overstrained  inference  that 
they  never  saw  it.  For  our  own  part,  we  cannot  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  of  the  reality  and  undoubted  claim  of  the  great 
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apostles  of  Phrenology  to  more  than  one  discovenr,  and  that 
is  the  swelling  in  the  spinal  marrow  of  the  calf  Of  how 
much  importance  that  is  to  be,  time,  we  presume,  will  show. 

inffrovemenis  in  Education.  Education  is  of  two  kinds, 
physical,  and  intellectual  or  moral.  As  to  the  importance  of 
the  former,  and  the  evils  of  neglectmg  it,  particularly  in  females, 
phrenol<^sts  seem  to  claim  the  investigation,  if  not  the  dis- 
covery of  it,  as  their  peculiar  merit.  The  medical  profession 
may  well  consider  this  as  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  '  We  preach 
forever,'  thev  may  exclaim,  *  but  we  preach  in  vain ;  do  not 
deprive  us  of  the  poor  merit  of  having  preached  at  all.  That 
you  did  not  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  our  precepts  b  bad 
enough ;  spare  us  the  additional  insult  of  denying  that  they 
were  ever  delivered.'  This  claim,  indeed,  we  consider  too 
utterly  preposterous  to  deserve  serious  attention. 

Of  that  part  of  education,  which  is  intellectual  and  moral, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  that  any  thing  can  be  peculiar  to  Phre- 
nology.    There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  intimation,  that  by 
cultivating  and  strengthening  any  particular  propensity,  we  also 
bcrease  and  develope  the  organ.     Now  our  own  opmion  is, 
that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  fact,  that  the  human  brain 
does  not  increase  after  the  age  of  seven,  is  vastly  stronger, 
than  any  we  have  seen  adduced  for  any  phrenoloeical  fact 
whatever.     But  passing  this  by,  we  observe,  that  the  object 
and  Qnd  of  education  being  to  strengthen,  or  weaken,  as  the 
case  may  be,  particular  faculties  or  propensities,  and  it  being 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  we  can  so  operate  upon  them  ;  it 
seems  to  us  a  most  barren  question,  whether  the  organ  is,  or 
b  not  developed.     The  effect  upon  the  mental  quality  is  what 
we  wish  for,  and  this  result  being  obtained,  of  what  consequence 
is  the  state  of  the  organ  ?    If  we  make  our  children  religious  and 
benevolent,   by  proper  instruction  and  discipline,  and  every 
one  admits  that  we  can,  the  organs  may  shrink  or  swell  at 
ibeir  own  pleasure  or  that  of  the  phrenologists,  it  matters  not 
to  us.     The  insinuated  notion  is,  that  we  have  some  mode  of 
directly  treating  the  oigans,  other  than  the  usual  mode  of  ope- 
rating upon  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses. 
But  It  is  only  an  insinuation,  and  to  be  ranked,  in  our  opinion, 
with  the  solemn  shakes  of  the  head  and  oracular  generalities, 
with  which  such  worthies  as  Bampfylde  the  Second  used  to 
deocb  the  ready  credulity  of  the  faithful.     We  have  one  ob- 
jection to  the  phrenolc^k^l  system  of  education,  or  rather  to 
toIp.  XXXVII. — NO.  do.  10 
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the  language  of  the  books,  which  profess  to  contain  it, — for 
we  can  6nd  little  system  of  any  kind.  There  seems  to  us  to  be 
a  little  too  much  of  that  excessive  charity  about  it,  which  weeps 
over  the  sufferings  of  the  atrocious  malefactor,  and  is  especially 
anxious,  lest  the  strict  execution  of  the  laws  should  encroach 
a  little  on  the  rights  of  scoundrels.  The  direct  and  necessary 
conclusion  frwn  Phrenology,  in  our  view  of  it,  is  that  great 
allowance  should  be  made  in  cases  of  crime,  which  bdeed 
we  should  rather  mcline  to  regard  as  evidence  of  insanity,  or 
organic  derangement ;  and  though  such  a  conclusion  is  not  dis- 
tinctly perceived  by  phrenologists^— certainly  not  by  all  of 
them,— 'Some  very  decided  a{^Moaches  to  it  seem  to  us  to  appear 
in  the  ^  Elementary  Principles  of  Education,'  of  which,  indeed, 
the  whole  tendency,  in  our  view,  is  to  diminish  the  hcHTor  of 
guilt.  The  motto,  ^  principles  not  men,'  has  often  served 
as  a  decent  disguise  for  the  most  slavish  truckling,-— «nd  we 
believe  that  it  is  in  like  manner  possible  to  refine  away  our  ob- 
jections to  wicked  agents  into  an  impersonality  of  crime,  which, 
as  it  can  have  no  existence,  can  excite  little  horror  and  no 
alarm.  Every  thing  is  to  be  treated  gently.  It  is  wrong  to* 
believe  that  infanticide  is  a  more  unnatural  crime,  than  any  other 
murder ;  because  ^  the  natural  love  of  o£pring  is  very  weak 
in  some  women.' — Elementary  Principles ^  &c.  p.  311, — and 
again,— 

'  Ques,  Is  incest  a  crime  against  natural  morality  ? 
Ans.  It  appears  to  he  so  ;  for  those  families,  of  which  the  near 
relations  intermarry,  degenerate.'    Pkilos,  Cat.,  p.  86. 

In  a  word,  ultra  Epicureanism  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of 
phrenological  notions  of  education, — the  question  is  as  old  as 
the  worid, — and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  experience  of 
mankind  is  altogether  against  this  system. 

Improvements  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine^ 
These,  as  we  understand  the  matter,  are  confined  to  one  de- 
partment,— that  of  Insanity.  We  have  endeavored,  m  this 
case,  as  in  some  others,  to  draw  from  the  cloudy  oracles  some 
enunciation  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  phrenologk^l  pvetensions, 
but  with  indifferent  success.  If  it  be  meant  to  maintain,  thar, 
in  this  calamitous  affection,  the  bodily  system  always  sufifers 
some  kind  of  derangement,  often  remediable,  at  least  to  some 
extend — and  that  the  improvement  of  this  will  often  remedy 
and  always  ameliorate  the  mental  difficulty ;  if,  we  repeat,  this 
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be  all  that  is  meant,  we  incline  to  admit,  that  such  is  truly  the 
case,  but  we  cannot  admit  that  phrenologists  have  any  claim 
to  the  discovery,  or  that  they  have  ever  made  any  addition  to 
the  amount  of  knowledge  derived  lW)m  other  sources.  But 
the  pretence,  or  rather  the  insinuation  is,  that  phrenologists 
have  shown  that  the  precise  deficiency  in  such  cases  exists  in 
particular  cerebral  organs,  and  that  they  have  pointed  oat  new 
and  efficacious  nK>des  of  remedying  them. 

The  evidence  of  the  first  of  these  positions  is  obviously 
Ae  general  evidence  of  Phrenology,  and  no  more,  and  this  we 
have  already  considered  as  nothing. '  As  to  the  second,  let  us 
see  what  a  zealous  disciple.  Dr.  Caldwell,  says  about  it. 

'May  not  the  brain  by  suitable  discipline  be  amended  in 
another  very  important  point?  May  not  such  a  happy  change  be 
produced  in  it  asto  efiaceits  tendency,  when  it  exists,  to  hereditary 
madness?  From  this  question  no  p^iysiologist  will  be  likely  to 
withhold  an  affirmative  answer.  And  although  he  may  be  unwil- 
ling to  speak  confidendy,  because  the  experiment  has  never  yet 
been  fairly  made,  he  will  not  deny  that  all  analogy  favors  the 
belief.'  Trtw  Mode,  S^c.  p.  41. 

We  have  only  to  observe  m  reply  to  all  this,  that  a  claim 
whk^b  rests  on  analog/,  without  any  experiment,  is  a  pure 
hypothesis, — and  as,  in  our  opinion,  analogy  is  against  it,  we 
should  scarcely  think  of  making  any  experiment.  But  sup- 
posing we  were  to  think  otherwise,  how  are  we  to  proceed? 
Dr.  Caldwell  shall  answer. 

*•  But  to  attain  the  end,  the  means  must  be  skilfully  and  stead- 
ily applied.  Am  I  asked  for  a  recital  of  them?  I  reply  that 
they  must  difibr  in  difierent  cases ;  and  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  refer  to  any  of  them.  The  enlightened  phrenologist  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  and  employing  them.  And  none  hut 
a  phrenologist  can  Jutve  a  just  conception  of  the  philosophy,  pre- 
vtntion  or  treatment  of  madness.  Nor  ought  any  other  to  pre- 
tend  to  them:  True  Mode,  S^c,  p.  41-2. 

Soch  a  decision,  fi*om  such  authority,  must  of  course  setde 
tbequestion. 

There  is,  we  had  nearly  forgotten  it,  one  other  claim, 
which  is  occasionally  set  up  to  incidental  merit.  We  mean 
that  of  the  improvement  of  mental  philosophy.  The  leading 
principle  of  this  improvement  has  to  us  mightily  the  air  of  an 
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advance  backward.  The  common  opinion  at  all  tiroes  has  dis- 
tinguished numerous  states  or  faculties  of  the  mindy  so  exhibited 
as  to  go  towards  the  formation  of  character,  and  which  have  borne 
the  names  of  love  of  approbation,  love  of  wealth,  and  so  forth. 
The  labors  of  mental  philosophers  have  been  directed  to- 
wards simplifying  these,  by  reducing  them  to  as  few  element- 
ary principles  as  may  be  barely  sufficient  to  explain  the 
phenomena,  and  towards  tracing  the  manner  in  which  those 
secondary  qualities,  which  constitute  the  endless  varieties  of 
character,  may  have  been  formed,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
association,  from  the  few  elements  and  differences  which  are 
really  original.  The  phrenologists  save  themselves  this  labor 
by  deciding,  that  these  secondary  qualities  are  original.  Now 
we  doubt  not  that  such  a  position  may  be  ingeniously  defended, 
for  what  position  in  metaphysics  may  not  ?  but  as  to  claiming  it 
as  a  discovery,  we  think  it  would  be  about  as  reasonable  to 
claim  as  such,  the  notion  that  the  sun  rolls  over  us  from  East 
to  West,  and  to  stigmatise  as  a  scholastic  absurdity,  the  noti6n 
that  it  stands  well  nigh  stock  still  in  the  centre  of  the  system, 
while  our  planet,  with  all  the  bustling  crowds  that  cover  it,  spins 
round  periodically  under  its  beams. 

We  may  notice  appropriately  here  a  species  of  evidence  of 
Phrenology,  which  may  be  truly  called  metaphysical.  It  is 
occasionally  asserted,  that  we  are  conscious  of  thmking  in  our 
heads,  and  we  remember  one  learned  gentleman,  who,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  zeal,  declared  that  he  was  conscious  that  he 
studied  metaphysics  with  one  part  of  his  head  and  enjoyed 
poetry  and  light  reading  with  the  other.  To  such  an  astound- 
mg  proposition  we  could  have  little  to  reply,  and  though  some 
odd  associations  about  physic  and  farces  might  have  crossed 
our  minds,  we  could  but  bow  in  submission  to  such  unanswer- 
able evidence. 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  remarks,  that  we  renounce  Phren- 
ology with  all  its  discoveries  peculiar  and  incidental,  simply 
because  we  can  find  nothing  in  support  of  them,  which  de- 
serves the  name  of  evidence,  and  because  there  is  no  position 
peculiar  to  this  science,  that  can  be  made  the  subject  ot  exper- 
iment, of  which  the  fallacy  cannot  easily  be  shown.  And  here 
we  might  leave  it,  were  it  not  that  we  have  graver  charges 
against  it. 

It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  in  the  history  of  a  doctrine, 
that  whilst  m  the  hands  of  its  original  inventors  the  necessary 
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consequences  were'guarded  by  conditions  and  reservations,  that 
rendered  it  harmless  and  inoperative,  it  becomes  in  those  which 
receive  it  with  less  discrimination,  a  most  demoralizing  instru- 
ment There  is  hardly  any  doctrine,  we  admit,  which  the 
felly  or  wickedness  of  man  may  not  pervert.  But  perver* 
sion  is  to  be  distingubhed  from  a  probable  effect  upon  ordi- 
nary minds,  and  that  effecft,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
works  before  us,  seems  to  us  of  a  pretty  obvious  character. 
The  philosophy  of  the  Philosophk^al  Catechism  differs  little 
from  that  of  Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Holbach,  and  others  of  the 
skeptical  school  of  the  last  century.  There  is  something  more 
indeed  of  respect  for  the  present  state  of  public  opinion.  The 
necessary  inferences  are  not  always  so  clearly  shadowed  out, 
but  the  eeneral  drift  appears  to  us  substantially  the  same. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  in  the  Philosophical 
Catechism  may  possibly  startle  some,  who  are  looking  forward 
with  sanguine  expectation  to  the  general  prevalence  of  Phren- 
ology and  its  avowed  consequences. 

'  Ques.  What  is  the  touchstone  by  which  the  excellence  of  a 
law,  stjled  revealed,  or  any  interpretation  of  it  may  be  tried? 

Ans.  Laws  styled  revealed,  and  interpretations  of  them  are  per- 
fect in  proportion  as  they  harmonize  with  the  laws  of  the  Creator, 
or  possess  the  characteristics  of  a  natural  law.' 

This  is  not  quite  so  broad,  but  it  has  much  the  same  appa- 
rent drift,  to  our  notions,  with  the  following  passages  in  Paine's 
Age  of  Reason. 

'  There  may  be  many  systems  of  religion,  but  there  can  be 
bat  one  that  is  true,  and  that  one  must,  as  it  ever  will,  be  consis- 
tent with  the  ever  existing  word  of  God,  that  we  behold  in  his 
works.  But  such  is  the  strange  construction  of  the  Christian 
fiuth,'  6lc.  d&c. 

'  Does  not  the  creation,  the  universe  we  behold,  preach  to  us 
the  existence  of  an  Almighty  power  that  governs  and  regulates 
the  whole,  and  is  not  the  evidence  that  this  creation  holds  out  to 
oar  senses  infinitely  stronger  than  any  thing  we  can  read  in  a 
book,  that  any  impostor  might  make  and  call  it  the  word  of 
God?' 

Again. 

'  Ques.  Is  this  source  (revelation)  fertile  in  results  ? 

Ans.  Yes,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  religious  systems  have 
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been  received  as  rerelatioiiR  :  the  diTinities  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  Deity,  by  whatever  title  designated,  of  the  moderns,  are  re- 
puted to  have  manifested  their  will,  whether  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  man.  Judges  in  Israel,  Druids  among  the  Cehs,  Lucas 
amoDg  the  Peruvians, — in  a  word,  a  priesthood  have  always  been 
the  interpreters  of  the  celestial  decrees.' 

Compare  this  with  the  following  from  Paine. 

'  All  the  conceptions  that  have  taken  place  in  theology  and 
religion  have  been  produced  by  admitting  what  man  calls  revealed 
religion, — it  has  had  always  its  oracles  and  priests,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  receive  and  deliver  the  word  of  God  verbally,  on  almost 
all  occasions.  Since  then  the  corruptions,  dec;  the  most  eflfectuai 
means  to  prevent  these  is  not  to  admit  of  any  other  revelation 
than  that  which  is  manifested  in  the  book  of  Creation.' 

Once  more : 

'  Ques,  Why  do  the  priesthood  so  commonly  oppose  the  use  of 
reason? 

Ans,  Because  blind  belief,  while  it  prevents  discussion,  ren* 
ders  their  calling  more  imposing  and  more  easy. 

Quts,  What  advantage  is  there  in  proposing  laws  to  men  as 
divine  revelations? 

An$.  It  disposes  them  powerfully  to  obedience. 

Quts,  Is  belief  necessary  in  any  wise? 

Asm.  Yes,  but  if  religious  doctrines  be  imposed  as  obligations, 
the  articles  of  belief  should  be  reasonable  and  just. 

Ques.  In  what  does  the  marvellous  part  of  Christianity  con- 
sist? 

Am.  It  includes  whatever  is  incomprehensiUe,  the  nature  of 
God,  the  creation  of  the  world  by  his  will,  his  influence  upon 
his  creatures,  and  communication  with  men,  the  birth  and  mi- 
raculous actions  of  Jesus,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
rewards  and  punishments  in  the  life  to  come. 

Ques,  This  part  of  Christianity  requires  belief  ? 

Ans,  It  depends  entirely  upon  belief;  for  the  points  of  which 
it  is  composed  cannot  be  submitted  to  present  observations.' 

Compare  with  this  the  following. 

'  Ques,  Is  belief  the  best  means  of  proving  the  truth  of  a  re- 
vealed system  of  religion  ? 

Ans,  It  is  certain  that  all  religions  whatsoever  are  propped 
on  belief  It  is  equally  certain  that  belief  depends  on  feelings 
rather  than  on  intellect,  and  that  men  are  very  ready  to  believe 
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when  their  tastes  are  flattered,  and  they  are  met  by  promiseSy 
that  are  agreeable  to  their  desires.  From  thb  it  is  evident  that 
simple  belief  cannot  demonstrate  the  truth  of  any  however  gene' 
rally  accredited  system  of  religion, 

Ques,  Is  there  a  difference  between  the  belief  in  the  nataral 
laws  and  that  of  Christianity  1 

Ans.  Those  who  merely  believe  in  the  fixed  order  of  nature 
admit  in  the  Creator  a  regird  to  general  good  rather  than  an  af> 
foction  for  individuab.  They  find  the  nataral  laws  operating 
with  an  inflexible  steadiness,  and  never  varying  to  meet  the  wants 
of  individuals,  whilst  Christianity  represents  God  as  a  father^  en- 
dowed with  parental  tenderness  towards  his  offspring  and  par- 
doning the  sinner.  Farther,  the  belief  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Providence  does  not  clearly  conceive  the  reality  of  a  fiiture  eit- 
istence,  whilst  Christianity  promises  and  assures  us  of  immor- 
tality. 

Ques,  Is  partial  love  commanded  by  natural  morality  ? 

Ans.  Natural  morality  recognises  no  one  species  of  exclusive 
love  as  a  supreme  law ;  love  of  native  land  is  admitted,  but  still 
as  subordinate  to  universal  love.  Partiality  is  an  attribute  of  the 
animal  nature,  general  love  of  proper  humanity  alone.' 

As  Christianity  depends  entirely  on  belief  and  as  simple 
btlitf  cannot  demonstrate  the  truth  of  any  system  of  religton^ 
h  follows  of  necessity,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned  doc- 
tor, the  truth  of  Christianity  cannot  be  proved.  We  add  a 
few  of  the  questions  and  answers  on  the  subject  of  Marriage 
and  Property,  which  are  about  as  edifying  as  those  on  ReU- 
gjon. 

'  Qiiet.  Is  marriage,  or  union  for  life,  an  institution  of  na» 
tore? 

Ans.  Yes ;  even  animals,  especially  many  bnrds,  are  united 
fer  the  term  of  their  lives,  and  man  is  so  likewise,  in  obedience 
to  a  law,  which  inheres  in  the  faculty  of  attachment,  and  this  is 
common  to  himself  and  the  lower  animals, 

Ques.  Is  Divorce  permitted  by  a  natural  morality? 

Ans,  Yes  !  The  couples,  which  have  no  family,  or  which  cannot 
provide  for  the  children  they  may  have,  in  as  far  as  justice  requires, 
do  well  to  separate  rather  than  continue  to  live  together  in  per- 
petual warfare.  The  consequences,  which  follow  ill-assorted 
anions,  are  much  more  serious  to  the  parties,  to  their  children, 
and  to  society  at  large,  than  such  as  attend  on  divorce :  were  the 
wxes  what  they  ought  to  be,  there  would,  indeed,  be  no  occasion 
fer  divorce.    The  conjugal  union  would  then,  without  any  re- 
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siraint,  terminate  with  life.  In  the  mean  time,  di?orce  should 
be  attainable,  seeing  that  the  social  institutions  ought  to  be  the 
sources  of  happiness  and  not  of  misery.  And  whatever  lessens 
happiness  and  causes  misery  is  evil  and  contrary  to  nature. 

Ques,  Is  it  agreeable,  or  contrary  to  natural  morality,  to  amass 
great  wealth } 

Ans.  No  one  can  accumulate  riches  without  doing  injury  to  his 
neighbor  and  violence  to  the  natural  moral  law,  which  says,  '*  Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  The  moral  law  gives  "  their  daily  bread" 
to  all  who  employ  the  talents  they  possess,  but  it  gives  no  more. 

Ques.  Has  the  word  theft  the  same  meaning  m  the  civil  as  the 
natural  code? 

Ans,  Natural  morality  declares  many  actions  to  be  thefts, 
which  are  permitted  by  civil  laws.  Every  one,  according  to  the 
first,  deserves  the  name  of  thief,  who  does  not  love  his  neighbor 
as  himself;  he  for  instance,  who  amasses  wealth  by  means  of  the 
industry  of  othtrs. 

Ques,  Is  every  one  capable  of  deciding  about  religious  truth? 

Ans.  No  more  than  every  person  is  able  to  judge  of  arts  and 
sciences.  The  great  bulk  of  mankind  is  only  fit  to  learn  ;  happy 
therefore,  the  flock,  under  the  shepherd  who  attends  to  their  wd'- 
fare: 

It  seems  to  us  sufficiently  clear,  from  these  extracts,  that 
however  the  conclusion  may  be  evaded  by  the  convenient 
phrase,  *  Pure  Christianity,' — the  doctrines  of  that  work 
are  entirely  incompatible  with  any  kind  of  Christianity,  that 
we  have  any  notion  of;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  these 
doctrines  are  legitimate  deductions  from  the  phrenological 
premises,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  them.  Considering 
therefore  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Phrenology, 
and  a  good  deal  in  favor  of  Christianity,  we  incline  to  prefer 
the  latter.  Christian  philosophers  have  united  to  condemn  in 
the  strongest  terras  systems  of  the  character  of  that  developed 
in  the  Philosophical  Catechism,  as  the  products  of  the 
skeptical  philosophy,  which,  less  than  half  a  century  since,  ar- 
rayed a  ferocious  mob  in  undistinguishing  hostility  to  the 
altar  and  the  Deity.  The  soil  of  enlightened  republicanism, 
indeed,  is  less  favorable  to  it ;  but  there  are  patches  perhaps 
to  be  found,  in  which  the  seed  of  the  Catechism  may  find 
nourishment,  and  spring  up  in  dark  and  deadly  luxuriance ; 
and  we  may  reasonably  pause  ere  we  scatter  it  abroad. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  temporary  ascendency  of  the  skep- 
tical  phik)sophy  is  often  a  natural  result  of  the  activity  of 
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the  reasottiog  powers.  It  occurs  as  a  prettj  regeikr  result  of 
partimilar  circumstaaces.  It  happens  to  youDg  gentlemen  of 
the  sophomore  clasBes  in  our  universities ;  to  leading  mem- 
bers of  third  rate  debating  societies^  to  persons  who  have 
iust  perused  the  works  of  Thomas  Paine  after  having  been 
brought  up  with  a  sort  of  respect  for  the  Bible,  to  that  veiy 
large  class  of  individuals,  in  short,  whose  mexperience  leaiu 
thmi  hastily  to  conclude,  that  what  seems  to  them  new,  inge* 
nious  and  unaciswerable,  is^  aod  must  be  so  to  all  the  world,  if 
the  said  worid  could  only  be  induced  to  pay  attenti<m  to  the 
subject.  In  many  eases  of  thb  scm,  we  regard  the  matter  much 
as  we  do  a  case  of  measles  or  chm-cough  in  our  families.  We 
pity  the  subject,  to  be  sure,  but  not  wkh  any  very  strong  feel- 
ing, since  these  things  must  happen  in  the  common  course  of 
nature,  once  in  one's  life,  and  we  have  littie  doubt  he  will  get 
safely  through  with  them.  It  is  quite  otherwise,  however,  when 
from  the  aee,  or  debility  of  the  subject,  or  from  the  malignant 
character  <M  the  particular  epidemic,  there  appears  to  be  any  rea- 
son to  dread,  that  the  patient,  even  if  he  recover  at  all,  may  have 
Us  constitution  impaired  for  life.  At  any  rate,  whik,  as  we  ob* 
served  above,  these  things  are  to  be  submitted  to  when  they 
come,  we  believe  few  will  be  fboiid>  who  consider  it  prudent  de- 
liberately lo  expose  their  children  or  friekids  to  them,  or  al  togetb^ 
er  to  neglect  any  means  of  amelioratiiig  threatening  symptoms, 
oreettiagthe  patient  through  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible. 
We  faave  thus  endeavored  to  express  our  opinions  on  the 
merits,  direct  and  incidental,  of  Phrenology.  It  remains  to 
o&r  some  explanation  of  its  rise  and  progress^  This  seems  to  us 
to  be  simple.  The  hbtory  of  one  pirvsbbgical  or  medical 
deluskw  is  mainly  the  history  of  all.  Quackery  of  any  kind 
needs  but  one  requisite, — boldness.  Of  this^  phrenological 
writers  have  shown  no  lack,  and  their  temporary  success  in  most 
places  has  been  correspondent  We  conceive  that  the  first 
propagators  of  this  doctrine  seized  upon  a  very  loose  and 
nasty  generalization  as  a  certain  truth  ;  and  whipped  up  their 
hobby  with  a  zeal,  which,  in  the  dense  and  motley  population 
of  Europe,  insured  success.  In  those  countries,  it  matters  little 
whether  a  man  promises  to  discover  character  by  the  btiraps 
on  the  head,  or  the  lines  of  the  hand,  to  fly  over  a  church 
steeple,  or  get  into  a  quart  bottle ;  so  long  as  he  asserts  his 
position  manfelly,  he  will  always  6ai  believers.  Fortunately 
fer  the  ccaoiolof^ts,  they  happeued  to  select  as  the  basis  of 
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their  revehtion  two  subjects,  the  mind  and  the  brain,  cob^ 
cermng  which  men  have  always  been  vexed  with  an  eager 
curiosity,  without  any  means  of  gratifying  it ;  on  which  philoso^ 
phers  have  disputed  for  ages,  without  getting  much  nearer 
to  any  point.  The  first  success  was  proportionally  great,  and 
the  projectors  could  not  help  being  confirmed  in  their  opinions  ; 
we  see  the  same  result  every  day.  A  man  timidly  proclaims 
an  opinion,  but  as  soon  as  a  by-stander  assents  to  it,  te-asserts 
it  with  an  air  of  decision.  As  experiments  were  produced  to 
controvert  the  original  positions,  they  were  gradually  modified,, 
till  the  enunciators  were  fairly  ensconced  behmd  the  secure  ram- 
part of  metaphysical  abstraction.  Safe  in  these  doady  recesses 
from  utter  rout,  and  carefully  eschewing  mechanical  measure- 
ments,, they  have  held  on  their  way  rejoicing,  finding  every 
where  mouths  to  gape  at,  and  heads  to  be  addled  by  their 
intangible  mystifications. 

The  confident  belief  to  which  a  man  may  woA  himself  up  br 
repeated  assertion,  will  easily  account  for  the  sincere  zeal,  wbicir 
every  one  has  witnessed  in  the  supporters  of  this,  as  of  many  oth- 
er unfounded  assumptions,  and  there  is  one  powerful  cause  of 
deception,  which  it  lately  occurred  to  us  to  notice,  in  the  course 
of  some  experiments  on  this  subject.  The  conclusions,  which 
we  are  apt  to  regard  as  direct  results  of  sensation,  are  in  reali- 
ty, in  most  cases,  judgments.  Look  at  the  vane  on  the  top 
of  a  steeple,  and  it  appears  small.  Place  the  same  vane  at 
exactly  the  same  distance  from  the  eye  in  a  horizontal  di- 
rection, and  it  is  magnified  to  twice  or  perhaps  four  times  the 
size.  The  reason  is  that,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  compared 
with  objects,  of  which  we  know  the  real  size  from  experience. 
Somethmg  of  this  sort  takes  place  in  looking  at  the  heads  of  our 
neighbors.  We  judge  of  them  by  an  unobserved  comparison 
with  their  necks,  faces,  and  genersd  appearance.  Dr.  Wollaston 
has  ingeniously  illustrated  one  effect  ot  this  sort  of  delusion,  with 
regard  to  the  direction  of  the  eyes  in  portraits;  and  our  read- 
ers will  be  surprised  to  perceive,  how  different  in  many  cases 
are  the  results  of  the  measurement  of  heads  from  their  appar- 
ent size  and  formation.  Of  the  importance  of  the  evidence  of 
physiognomy  no  one  doubts,  and,  by  a  sort  of  law  of  contraries, 
this  is  pressed  into  the  service  of  Phrenology.  A  large  sen- 
sual face,  with  projecting  jaws,  makes  the  forehead  appear 
small  and  retreatmg,  a  delicate  and  refined  one  throws  the  lore- 
head  forward  in  relief,  and  so  on.     Of  the  evidence  of  the  eye» 
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in  this  matter  we  think  but  little,  especially  when  those  eyes 
are  afiected  with  the  malady  of  not  markine  objectionable 
pomts  ;  and  we  attribute  much  of  the  success  of  Phrenology  to 
this  very  cause. 

Of  the  principal  phrenological  writers,  including  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  and  with  one  exception  in  favor  of  Mr.  Combe,  who 
appears  to  us  to  have  allowed  his  natural  acuteness  and  profes- 
sioDal  tendency  to  hair-splitting  to  bias  his  better  judgment, 
we  can  say  with  sincerity,  that  to  judge  irom  their  works,  they 
are  alike  deficient  in  learning  and  accuracy.  They  appear  to 
us  to  have  picked  up  foy  casual  association  with  well-infonned 
persons,  a  mass  of  odcb  and  ends  of  information,  which  they 
have  engrafted  on  their  system,  without  much  solicitude  about 
their  exact  fitness.  They  have  been  at  the  feast  of  learning 
and  stolen  thp  scraps. 

The  convenient  paganism  of  ancient  Rome,  in  her  march 
towards  universal  dominion,  took  care,  that  the  worshipper 
every  where  should  find  his  own  Deity  among  the  Gods  of  the 
empire.  And  in  like  manner  this  doctrine  is  ready  to  adopt 
without  scruple  whatever  any  body  happens  to  think  wise  and 
interesting,  and  call  it  Phrenology,  careless  so  long  as  a  mul- 
titude can  be  found  to  throw  up  their  caps  at  the  word  of  their 
leader,  whether  they  know  or  believe  the  peculiar  doctrines, 
whether  they  worship  the  hawk-billed  divinities  of  Dendera,  or 
the  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol. 

Another  peculiarity  of  these  doctrines  is,  that  depending 
more  upon  the  ima^ation  than  the  judgment  of  their  disciples, 
they  dwell  more  upon  the  grand  prospects  of  Phrenology,  than 
its  actual  results ;  upon  the  path  which  it  opens,  rather  than  the 
path  which  it  has  tnxl.  Some  amusing  observer  of  human  nature, 
we  believe  the  author  of  William  M eister,  makes  his  hero,  in 
his  youthful  days,  dwell  with  exceeding  interest  upon  his  pre- 
parations for  a  theatrical  entertainment,  and  devote  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  arranging  for  results,  about  which,  when  the  period 
arrived,  he  was  utterly  indifferent ;  and  thus  it  is  with  the  grown 
up  children  of  Phrenology; — ^their  home  is  the  land  of  fancy, 
rather  than  of  fact :  as  Johnson  said  of  Macklin's  conversation, 
it  is  a  perpetual  renewal  of  hope,  with  constant  disappointment. 
There  is  a  continual  heaving  and  straining  at  the  foundations, 
without  the  least  advance  towards  a  superstructure ;  it  b  all 
promise  and  no  performance, — all  action  and  no  go. 
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Art.  ly .-^Cushing's  Rendniseencei  of  Spain. 

1.  Reminiscences  of  S^in,  the  Country,  its  PeopUy  His^ 
tory  aikd  MonmnefUs,  By  Caleb  Cushing»  2  vols. 
ISma     Boston.     1833.  ^^^^ 

8.  Letters  descriptive  of  public  Monuments^  Scenery ^  and 
Manners  in  France  and  Sjpain.  2  vols.  12fiM>.  New* 
buryporU      1832. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive,  among  those  of  our  couDtrymen 
who  have  occasioo  to  visit  foreini  parts,  an  increasing  disposi* 
tion  to  communicate  to  the  putmc,  in  one  way  or  another,  od 
their  return,  the  result  of  iheir  observations.  Within  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  a  very  considerable  number  of  works  of  this 
description  have  been  published  among  us,  many  of  them  of 
great  value.  We  may  instance,  particularly,  the  Year  in  Spain 
by  Lieut.  Slidell,  and  Mr.  Irving^s  beautiful  sketches  of  the 
same  country.  Considering  how  remote  that  once  celebrated 
kingdom  is  iirom  the  ordinary  track  of  travellers,  it  may  ap- 
pear a  little  singular,  that  we  should  have,  in  the  works  now 
before  us/— two  more  descriptions  of  it,  which,  m  interest  and 
substantial  merit,  will  very  wdl  bear  a  comparison  with  those 
that  have  preceded  them.  We  feel  ourselves  under  a  more 
than  ordinary  obligation  to  take  an  early  notice  of  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Cushing,  inasmuch  as  we  have  long  had  the  honor  of 
reckoning  him  anoong  our  contributors.  Two  of  the  best  arti- 
cles in  bb  work, — which  have  for  their  subjects  the  lives  of* 
Columbus,  and  of  Amerigo  Vespucci, — are  in  fact  reprinted, 
with  some  variations,  from  the  pages  of  this  journal. 

In  presenting  the  results  of  his  visit  to  Spain,  Mr.  Cubing 

has  not  adopted  the  form  of  a  simple  and  direct  narrative, 

but  has  moulded  them  into  a  sort  of  misceDany,  made  up  of 

historical  and  geographical  sketches,  moral  essays,  tales  and 

*iis  course,  be  probably  had  an  eye  to  the 

ir.  Irvmg's  Sketch  Book,  which  has  exer- 

influence  upon  the  direction  of  our  whole 

ire.     It  is  rather  a  dangerous  experiment, 

to  remaric  in  our  notice  of  another  recent 

Dung  author  to  bring  himself  into  direct 

istly  popular  model,  but  if  he  have  merit 
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enough  to  sostain  this  test,  the  honor  is  of  course  so  much 
the  greater.  Mr.  Coshing,  if  he  have  oot,  on  this  first  essay, 
surpassed,  dr  even  follj  equalled,  his  distinguished  exemplar, 
has  produced  a  work  which  will  be  read  with  great  pleasure, 
and  which,  should  he  continue  to  devote  himself  to  letters, 
holds  out  a  high  promise  of  future  excellence.  The  best 
parts  are,  we  think,  the  descriptions  of  places  and  persons : 
the  least  successful  are  the  poems,  which  are  yet  not  without 
considerable  merit  They  are  mostly  translations  from  the 
Spanish,  and  exhibit  in  some  instances  a  remarkable  facility  of 
verification.  The  tales  are  very  interesting,  particularly  Isa« 
bel  of  Castile,  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  Token  under 
the  title  t&  the  Stolen  Match,  and  Garci  Perez.  The  moral 
essays,  thoueh  a  little  too  loosely  connected  with  what  must  be 
regarded  as  tne  real  subject  of  the  work,  are  fiill  of  just  thoughts 
and  generous  sentiments.  We  proceed  to  offer  some  extracts, 
as  specimens  of  the  different  styles  of  composition  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded. 

The  following  passage  contains  a  description  of  the  Convent 
of  San  Lorenzo  eiReal,  commonly  called,  from  t}ie  name  of  the 
village  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  the  Escorial,  which 
is  regarded  by  every  true-born  Spaniard  as  the  tenth  wonder 
of  the  world. 

'  San  Lorenzo  is  bnilt  of  a  dark,  gray  granite.  It  consists  of 
a  vast  assemblage  of  buildings,  so  constructed  as  to  represent  the 
humble  otensil  of  a  gridiron,  it  being  that  which  served  as  the 
instrament  of  the  martyrdom  of  Saint  Lawrence.  It  might  seem 
to  require  some  ingenuity  to  construct  an  edifice  on  such  a  mod- 
el ;  but  Juan  Bautista  escaped  all  difficulty  by  turning  the 
gridiron  upside  down ;  and  after  that  every  thing  was  easy  of  ar- 
rangement. The  edifice  consists  of  an  oblong  square,  divided 
into  chequers  by  buildings  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
thus  making  a  great  number  of  interior  courts,  and  figuring  forth 
the  bars  of  the  gridiron.  Towers,  distributed  with  symmetry  and 
taste  at  the  angles,  are  the  legs  of  thn  instrument ;  and  a  range 
of  building,  which  stretches  out  from  one  of  the  froiltsof  the  main 
edifice,  and  is  used  as  the  royal  habitation,  represents  the  handle. 
Fantastic  and  absurd  as  such  a  model  might  appear  to  be,  the 
skill  of  the  artist  has  removed  all  traces  of  bad  taste  from  the 
work  as  executed  ;  and  the  sublime  proportions  and  sumptuous 
decorations  of  the  edifice  are  suitable  to  the  most  pure  and  classi* 
etl  design. 

^  Borne  persons,  says  Laborde,  who  have  net^r  viewed  this 
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moDumeot  of  the  piety,  grandeur,  magnificence,  pride,  and  per* 
hape  fear  of  Philip  II.,  have  ascribed  to  it  whatever  an  excited 
imagination  could  suggest  of  ridiculous  and  false^:  they  have 
multiplied,  beyond  reason,  the  number  of  its  gates,  windows,  pil- 
asters, and  columns ;  they  have  lavished  upon  it  gold,  silver,  por- 
phyry, precious  stones,  ornaments  the  most  diversified,  delicate, 
and  rich,  with  unstinted  prodigality.  Others,  directed  by  unjust 
prejudices,  have  seen  in  it  nothing  but  enormous  and  confused 
piles  of  stone,  a  heavy,  monotonous,  fiitiguing  mass,  without  taste 
or  elegance.  They  have  alike  erred  in  their  estimation  of  its 
merits.  The  Escorial,  without  being  a  marvel,  is  nevertheless  a 
beautiful,  noble,  majestic  edifice,  imposing  by  its  mass,  astonish- 
ing by  the  riches  it  contains,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  regu- 
larity of  its  execution,  and  worthy,  by  its  magnificence,  of  the 
greatness  of  the  monarch  who  caused  it  to  be  constructed.  And 
the  judgment,  thus  passed  upon  it  by  Laborde,  seems  to  me 
to  be  dictated  by  good  sense  and  sound  taste,  and  entirely  con- 
formable to  the  truth. 

'  There  is,  within  the  walls  of  the  Escorial,  such  a  multitude  of 
courts,  galleries,  and  passages,  that  it  would  be  vain  for  a  stran- 
ger to  attempt  to  find  his  way  through  the  more  public  parts  of 
the  edifice.  We  therefore  obtained,  at  the  fonda,  a  guide  to 
conduct  us  to  the  cell  of  the  father.  Fray  Antonio  Guadalupe, 
whose  appointed  duty  it  was  to  attend  visiters  through  the  various 
apartments ;  and  this  guide,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  a  blind 
man,  a  hanger-on  at  the  fonda^  who  cheerfully  afforded  us  his 
services  for  a  trifling  reward.  Our  guide  led  us  directly  to  the 
proper  gate  of  entrance,  and  through  a  long  arched  passage  into 
the  interior,  and  thence  into  the  patios  of  the  monastery,  numer- 
ous as  they  are,  with  a  precision -altogether  wonderful.  He  knew 
all  the  doors  which  led  to  this  or  that  place,  the  cells  of  the  dif- 
ferent friars,  the  sacristy,  staircases,  and  other  localities,  and  ar- 
rived at  them  without  hesitation  or  uncertainty.  Even  windows, 
which  opened  upon  particular  prospects  or  spots  of  interest,  he 
selected  and  raised,  just  as  if  he  possessed  the  use  of  sight.  It 
so  happened  that  Fray  Antonio  was  not  in  his  cell  at  the  moment ; 
and  in  seeking  or  waiting  for  him,  our  blind  leader  conducted  us 
over  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  edifice,  entertaining  us 
meanwhile  with  his  explanations  and  remarks. 

<  Students  of  the  college  were  loitering  in  one  of  the  courts,  as 
I  suffered  some  expressions  of  impatience  to  escape  me,  on  find- 
ing that  it  was  necessary  to  trouble  one  of  the  fathers  to  accom- 
pany us,  and  that  he  was  not  at  hand.  The  by-standers  appeared 
anxious  that  a  foreigner  should  have  no  cause  of  complaint  or 
dissatisfaction  in  visiting  the  place,  and  several  of  them  hastened 
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away  in  different  directions  to  look  for  Fray  Antonio,  lest  any 
imputation  of  discoartesy  should  rest  upon  the  house.  In  fact, 
the  arrangement  is  not  a  very  convenient  one  for  strangers,  who 
are  continually  arriving,  and  would  find  it  agreeable  to  be  at- 
tended by  a  cicerone,  whose  time  they  might  command  without 
scruple  and  for  a  price.  Or,  if  the  good  fathers  deem  it  unfit 
their  house  should  be  shown,  as  it  were,  for  money,  a  Suisse  might 
be  employed  in  this  task,  as  in  the  palaces  and  other  public  ea* 
tablishments  in  France.  But,  in  Spain,  they  have  different  no^ 
tions  of  these  things ;  and  why  should  we  complain  of  arrange* 
ments,  the  reasons  of  which  we  may  not  perfectly  comprehend, 
and*  which,  at  any  rate,  are  designed  in  a  hospitable  and  firiendly 
spirit? 

'  Certain  it  is,  that  when  Father  Guadalupe  at  last  made  his 
appearance,  and  especially  after  becoming  acquainted  with  him^ 
I  deeply  reproached  myself  for  having  indulged  in  a  single  word 
or  sentiment  of  impatience  upon  the  subject.  He  expressed  his 
regret,  on  account  of  the  delay  we  had  suffered,  in  the  most 
amiable  and  cordial  manner,  and  instantly  won  upon  my  regard^ 
by  the  mild  and  gentle  yet  intellectual  cast  of  his  clear  pale  face, 
his  tall  erect  form  and  air  of  dignity  ^  so  entirely  firee  from  the  gross 
and  sensual  appearance,  which  I  have  observed  too  often  among 
the  monks  of  Madrid.  Under  his  guidance,  and  with  Bermejo's 
minute  Descripcion  de  8an  Lorenzo  in  my  hand,  I  gave  up  my^ 
self  to  the  gratification  of  examining,  too  cursorily  indeed,  the 
grandeur  and  riches  of  this  noble  edifice. 

'  San  Ix>renzo  abounds  in  splendid  pictures  of  the  great  masters, 
in  canvass  and  firesco.  Most  of  them  are  in  good  preservation, 
although  some  of  the  paintings  in  fresco  are  injured  by  damp, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  large  pieces  in  the  open  galleries  have  been 
disfigured,  partly  by  the  French,  but  still  more  by  idle  and  ill* 
bred  youths  placed  here  fi>r  education,  who,  in  the  same  wretched 
spirit  of  vulgar  mischief,  which  is  apt  to  disgrace  the  inmates  of 
other  places  of  instruction,  have  scratched,  defaced,  or  written 
upon  the  lower  part  of  the  panels.  France,  it  would  seem,  is 
alflKwt  the  only  country,  where  the  young  and  uneducated  pay 
such  entire  respect  to  these  national  monuments  of  art,  that  tio* 
thing  need  be  apprehended  firom  rendering  them  freely  accessible 
to  all  classes  and  ages. 

'  Of  these  paintings,  such  as  are  in  fi'esco,  that  is,  upon  the  in<^ 
terior  walls  and  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  Escorial,  in  the  chapel, 
library,  sacristy,  cloister,  and  stair-cases,  and  of  course  painted 
for  the  ^>ecial  decoration  of  the  edifice,  are  of  the  highest  merit 
and  by  eminent  masters,  such  as  Carducho,  Giordano,  Pelle* 
grino  dei  Pellegrini,  and  Cat avajal.    But  splendid  as  are  these 
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works  of  art,  they  ire  surpassed  by  the  mokitudes  of  exqotsile 
productions  of  all  the  great  aiasters  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  the 
Netherlands,  suspended  in  different  parts  of  the  monastery  and 
palace.  Here  are  the  master-pieces  of  Na?arrete,  surnamed  £1 
Mudo,  of  Ribera,  Carducbo,  Coello,  Caravajal,  among  the  Span- 
iards ;  celebrated  works  of  Raphael,  Albert  Durer,  Titian,  Car- 
diiicho,  £1  Greco,  Coxie,  Rubens,  Pellegrino,  Sebastian  del 
Piombo,  Tintoretto,  Vandyck,  Guide  Reni,  Guercino,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Giordano,  Paul  of  Verona,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
others  of  the  eminent  names  in  the  art  of  painting.  There  ar« 
single  apartments,  which,  independent  of  all  the  rest,  suffice  to 
brm  splendid  galleries  of  the  very  highest  order  of  selectdeos 
and  richness.  Such  is  the  sacristy,  containing,  among  other 
pieces,  Our  I^ady  of  the  Rosary  by  MuriUo^  the  VisitatioB  of 
Saint  Elisabeth  by  Raphael,  an  Agnus  Dei  by  the  same  artiitt 
hi*  unrivalled  picture  of  the  Virgin,  familiarly  known  as  the 
Pearl,  the  Interment  by  Ribera,  and  exquisite  pieces  by  Leonar- 
do^ Titian,  Tintoretto,  and  Guide.  Such  dso  is  the  old  or 
temporary  chapel,  where,  in  company  worthy  of  it,  hangs  the 
celebrated  picture  by  Raphael,  denominated  La  Virgea  dd  Pez^ 
or  Our  Lady  of  the  Fish.  I  am  aware  that  I  do  but  recount  the 
names  of  artists  and  their  works ;  but  to  describe  their  beautiea 
would  occupy  a  volume ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  Escorial,  it 
would  be  treasoa  to  genius  which  the  world  admires,  to  omit  to 
designate  some  of  these  its  greatest  productions. 

<  Of  the  statuary,  sculptures,  columns,  and  other  architectural 
ornaments,  why  should  I  aUempt  to  speak?  Here  is  a  vast  edi- 
fice, seven  hundred  forty-four  Castiiian  feet  in  length  and  five 
hundred  eighty  in  breadth,  filled  with  objects  of  interest  in  theae 
branches  of  arts!  and  instead  of  attempting  to  particularise 
them,  let  us  repair  to  the  churchy  which  affords  the  best  idea  of 
the  general  style  of  architecture  and  ornament  adopted  in  the 
Escorial.  Imagine  a  temple  three  hundred  twenty  feet  in  length 
and  two  hundred  thirty  in  breadth,  surmounted  by  an  immense 
dome  rising  three  hundred  thirty  feet  above  the  pavement,  con* 
structed  of  solid  blocks  of  stone,  abounding  with  statues,  pictures, 
columns,  and  every  thing  which  can  render  a  place  of  worship  im- 
posing, and  you  will  then  obuin  some  general  idea  of  this  majestic 
church.  The  greyish  tint  of  the  stone,  and  the  sparing  admis* 
■ion  of  lights  contribute  to  awaken  sombre  emotions,  allied  to 
superstitious  gloom  ;  but  the  effect  is  withal  grand,  overpowering, 
I  had  almost  said  sublime  ;  and  it  is  while  standing  in  the  great 
nave,  and  gazing  on  tlie  lofty  vaults  and  heavy  pillars  and  long 
lines  of  masonry,  interrupted  only  by  splendid  pictures,  or  sump* 
laoos  mausoleoias,  or  the  magnidceot  altars  and  chapels,  thai 
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fme  leanu  to  appreciate  the  Etcorial.  Viewing  it  without^  we 
feel  a  sensation  of  disappointneot,  becanse  we  are  compelled  to 
compare  it  with  the  sarrounding  moantains:  here,  within  the 
walls  of  its  churchy  we  judge  of  it,  as  we  should  of  every  work 
of  human  hands,  by  reference  to  ourselfes  and  our  own  statofe ; 
— ftnd  here,  therefore,  we  are  orerwhelmed  with  the  sense  of  the 
grandeur  of  its  conception  and  the  nobleness  of  ito  effect. 

'  Here,  as  in  other  large  churches,  the  choir,  sanctuary,  and 
chief  altar,  are  the  particular  objects  more  eq[>ecially  deserving 
of  attention,  for  their  rich  carvings,  pictures,  and  statuary  in  stone 
or  metal.  The  sanctuary  contains  two  superb  mausoleums. 
One,  in  honor  of  Charles  V.,  is  ornamented  with  five  bronze 
statues,  representing  the  Empeior  armed,  and  ckd  in  his  impe« 
rial  mantle,  accompanied  with  the  Empress  Isabel,  his  daughter 
the  Empress  Blaria,  and  his  two  sisters  of  France  and  Hangsry^ 
The  other,  of  Philip  II.,  consists  of  similar  bronze  statues  of  the 
king  and  three  of  his  wives,  Maris,  Elizabeth,  and  Anna.  The 
chief  altar  and  its  tabernacle  aie  nlao  extremely  magnificent 

'Fray  A  ntonio  carried  us  to  a  mall  apartment,  looking  oat  upon 
the  gardens,  where  many  of  the  reliqoes  belonging  to  the  house 
are  preserved.  How  much  soever  others  may  experience  of 
reverence  in  viewing  them,  it  was  impossible  for  me,  fi-ee  as  I 
was  firom  the  influences  of  Roman  Catholic  education  and 
habits  of  mind,  to  regard  them  with  Hvely  interest  except  as 
objects  of  curiosity.  But  still  I  could  not  refuse  to  listen  with 
respectful  consideration  to  the  explanations  of  Father  Guadalupe ; 
nor  could  I  presume  to  deny  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  in  their 
genuineness  and  their  valuable  qualities.  Apart,  indeed,  firora 
the  miracolous  property  claimed  for  such  reliques  by  the  R4M«an 
church,  the  sentiment,  which  leads  a  Cathdic  to  revere  a  frag- 
Bwnt  cf  the  true  cross,  or  to  prize  the  remains  of  a  saint,  is  a 
natnral  one,  allied  to  our  best  feelings  and  principles.  I>o  not 
men  lay  by,  as  memorials  of  the  pkice,  a  leaf  of  laurel  plucked 
in  the  gardens  of  Blenheim,  a  wheat-eheaf  fixxn  the  Uood-fattened 
field  of  Waterloo,  or  a  wild  flower  gathered  at  the  tomb  of  Mount 
Vernon  ?  Who  may  not  have  cherished  even  a  lock  of  hair  in 
memory  of  an  absent  or  deceased  firiend  t  Let  us  exercise  tole* 
ration  that  we  may  deserve  to  receive  it ;  let  us  be  jyst  towards 
the  opinions  of  others,  if  we  would  have  them  generous  in  respect 
of  ours.  We  of  the  Protestant  feith,  especially  in  Old  and  New 
England,  whose  law-books  eontain  or  have  contained  so  many 
peul  provisions  against  Cathoiipa,  should  be  leas  prene  than  we 
are  to  condemn  them  for  a  spirit  ai  persecution.  And  it  arguee 
little  in  fevor  of  our  own  charity,  that  we  so  readily  ascribe  to 
■HWiBtition  the  peculiarities  in  religion  of  the  Spnniards,  and  of 
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the  vast  body  of  Christians  who  accord  with  them  in  belief;  awl 
that  we  denounce  their  habitual  respect  for  consecrated  things  as 
mere  clerical  imposition  or  art  of  interested  men. 

*  The  Escorial  is  rich  in  literary  treasures.  Its  books  are  de- 
posited in  two  noble  smd  beautiful  apartments.  The  principal 
library  consists  of  printed  works,  arranged  in  a  large  hall,  one 
hundred  ninety-four  feet  in  length,  decorated  with  fluted  columns 
and  appropriate  paintings.  The  second  library  is  above  the  first, 
and  of  the  same  length,  and  contains,  with  many  printed  books, 
an  invakiable  collection  of  manuscripts.  Among  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Escorial,  are  a  Greek  Bible  of  the  Emperor  Cantacozene ; 
manuscripts  of  Athanasius,  Basil,  Qregory,  Chrysestom,  and  other 
fathers ;  part  of  a  rich  Arabic  library,  captured  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  III.,  from  Zidan,  King  of  Morocco;  and  a  splendid  copy 
of  the  Evangelists,  written  in  letters  of  gold  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Conrad.  There  is  a  singularity  in  regard  to  the  fine  old 
volumes,  which  composed  the  original  basis  of  the  Ubrary.  They 
are  richly  bound,  and  have  the  edge  of  the  leaves  gilded;  and 
the  title  being  printed  on  this  gilt  edge,  the  books  are  placed  on 
the  shelves  with  the  front  of  the  volume  advanced  to»the  eye  in- 
stead of  the  back.  In  visiting  this,  as  the  other  great  libraries 
in  Europe,  one  is  forcibly  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  treasures  of 
calm  enjoyment  they  contain,  the  advantages  they  afibrd  for 
studious  labor,  the  allurements  to  intellectual  pursuit  they  hold 
forth,  and  the  munificent  means,  which  the  scholar  thus  possesses, 
of  associating  with  the  mighty  dead  in  the  study  of  their  writings, 
here  in  the  very  palace  of  kings.  How  poor,  how  mean,  at  such 
moments  especially,  appear  all  the  feverish  pursuits  of  gain,  am- 
bition, or  corrupt  pleasure,  which  occupy  the  world  so  intensely, 
— the  senseless  violence  of  party  rancor,  the  wordy  warfare  of 
newspapers  and  public  assemblies,  the  deadlier  strife  of  the  bat- 
tle field  !  Who,  if  the  consideration  of  our  great  duties  as  m«i 
and  as  members  of  society  sanctk>ned  it,  but  would  choose  the 
learned  leisure  of  the  Escorial  or  the  Vatican,  before  the  cares 
of  government  or  fortune  in  Rome  or  Madrid  ? 

*  It  remains  only  that  I  ^>eak  of  the  Panteon,  that  sumptuous 
boC  sad  repository  for  the  mortal  remains  of  the  monarchs  of 
Spain,  which  surpasses  all  other  portions  of  the  Escerial  in-  mag- 
nificence. It  is  a  vault,  so  constructed  under  the  chuvch,  diat 
the  priest,  who  officiates  at  the  great  altar,  stmnd»  upon  the  key- 
stone of  its  arch.  Descending  twenty-five- steps  of  granite,  yoa 
arrive  at  the  outer  porul  of  the  Panteon,  ornamented  with  col- 
umns of  marble  with  bases  and  capitals  of  gilt  bronze,  and  two 
allegorical  statues  of  bronze,  and  bearing  a  Latin  inscription, 
indmtive  of  the  purposes  of  the  place.    Entering  here,  you  pro^ 
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eeed  by  tbirty-four  steps  i>f  pdished  maiUe^  separated  into  sta^ 
tions  or  landing  places,  to  the  sepulchre  itself.  This  whole  pas- 
sage is  covered  with  marbles  and  jaspers  of  the  richest  quality 
and  workmanship,  with  occasional  ornaments  of  gilt  bronze. 
From  the  last  landing  place,  a  side  stair-ease  conducts  you  to  a 
sepulchre  called  Panteon  de  los  Infotntes,  designed  for  members 
of  the  royal  family ;  the  principal  vault,  called  Panteon  de  los 
Reyes,  being  impropriated  to  crowned  kings  and  to  queens  who 
have  left  posterity, 

'  The  PanUon  de  hs  Infanies  is  a  highly  finished  oblong  apartp 
ment,  thirty-six  feet  in  length  by  sixteen  in  breadth^  containing 
the  bodies  of  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  queens  and  children  of  the 
royal  House  of  Spain.  Here  lies  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos, 
slain  by  order  of  his  father  Philip  II.,  on  account  of  a  supposed 
intimacy  with  his  third  wife,  and  the  young  Queen,  Elizabeth, 
who  also  fell  a  victim  of  the  same  accusation  ;  and  their  remains 
were  deposited  here  on  the  same  day,  the  first  tenants  of  this 
chamber  of  death.  Here  are  the  three  sons  of  Philip's  fourth 
marriage,  who  one  after  the  other  were  cut  off  in  youth,  as  if  in 
punishment  of  the  cruel  acts,  which  made  way  for  their  birth. 
Here  is  the  celebrated  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Charles  Y .,  but  the  heir  of  his  talents  and  of  no  small  share  of 
his  ftune.  Here  is  the  great  Due  de  Vendome,  natural  son  of 
Louts  XIV.,  who,  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  could  place 
bis  nephew,  Philip  of  Anjou,  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  but,  dying 
IB  the  vigor  of  his  days,  gained  for  himself  only  a  niche  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Escorial.  And  here  lie  the  successive  wives  of  the 
seventh  Ferdinand,  good,  amiable,  and  pure-hearted  enough  to 
have  graced  private  life  and  to  honor  a  throne,  but  each  doomed 
to  a  childless  bed  and  an  early  death,  as  if  Heaven  willed  to  save 
them  fiKMn  the  infirmities  of  sex  and  the  contamination  of  this 
world. 

'  Bat  it  is  in  the  Panteon  de  los  Reyes  that  all  the  luxury  of 
Ibaereal  art  has  been  exhausted.  It  is  an  octagon,  thirty-six  feet 
in  diameter  and  thirty  eight  in  height,  composed  of  jasper,  marble, 
and  bronze.  The  door  of  entrance  occupies  one  of  the  octangles, 
and  the  altar  is  placed  in  the  opposite  one ;  and  the  remaining 
six,  separated  by  marble  pilasters,  contain  twenty-four  marble 
tombs  supported  on  claws  of  bronze,  which  are  destined  (p  be 
the  last  temporal  abiding  places  of  those,  to  whom  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  and  the  power  of  Spain  were  idl  too  little  for  content- 
ment on  earth.  The  Boor  is  paved  in  marbles  of  diversified 
colors  and  in  radiating  lines  like  a  star.  Over  head,  the  vault 
or  cupola,  pierced  with  eight  windows,  two  of  which  admit  a  faint 
light,  is  decorated  with  bronze  mouldings,  and  from  it  hanga  a 
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be«tttifal  chandelier.  The  altar,  and  all  the  othier  deUiis  of  thia 
foyal  grave,  are  of  oorreBponding  beaaty  and  splendor.  Eight 
kiogs  and  eight  queens  have  already  been  interred  here :  the 
sepulchral  urns,  for  those  who  shall  succeed  them,  stand  ready 
to  receive  the  last  remaks  of  royalty.  The  Emperor  Charles,  the 
great  founder  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  begins  the  melancholy 
tale  of  death ;  and  ii  ends  with  the  fourth  of  this  name,  and  his 
weak  and  vicious  Queen  Maria  Luisa,  in  whom  the  glories  of 
their  kingdom  and  house  were  sacrificed  to  her  hatred  of  her 
own  <^spring,aBd  her  criminal  fondness  for  an  upstart  adventurer. 

<  Proud  luunef,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held ; ' — 

monarchs,  whose  will  was  law  «nd  their  look  command, — ^they^ 
and  their  glories,  triumphs,  conquests,  are  all  '  shrunk  to  Uus 
little  measure.'  Within  this  narrow  duimber  their  descendants 
may  retire  from  the  splendors  of  royalty,  to  muse  on  the  noyiing** 
ness  of  life,  or  draw  lessons  of  admonition  from  the  actions  of 
their  predecessors  ;  for  too  few  of  them  afford  examples  of  true 
greatness  or  virtue  : — and  indulge  in  those  feelings,  so  peculiar 
to  their  race,  which  caused  Charles  V.  to  enter  his  coffin,  and 
submit  in  anticipation  to  the  solemn  services  of  burial, — ^which 
induced  Philip  II.  to  build  his  palace  and  cemetery  under  the 
same  roof,— Hind  which  prompted  Maria  Luisa  to  select  and  mark 
with  her  name  the  niche  in  which  her  remains  should  be  de-* 
posited. 

'  I  ascended  from  thb  mansion  of  the  dead  in  no  mood  to  be  in-^ 
terested  by  the  palace,  or  the  grounds  around  the  monastery, 
which,  however  tasteful  and  pleasing,  are  not  deserving  of  very 
particular  notice,  at  least  in  comparison  with  other  parts  of  the 
foundation.  I  kissed  the  hand  of  the  kind  father,  as  I  part- 
ed from  him,  with  sentiments  of  sincere  esteem  and  regard ; 
and  when  I  left  the  Escorial  to  return  to  Madrid,  it  was  with 
far  other  emotions  than  when  I  first  beheld  it;  for  I  had  now 
learnt  to  feel  its  magnificence  by  close  inspection.  And  I  saw 
that  it  stood,  and  must  forever  stand,  a  noble  monument  of  the 
perfection  of  the  arts  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  and  of  the  dignity 
and  opulence  of  the  monarchy.  Its  beautiful  pictures  may  be 
defaced,  its  pillars  and  statues  and  marble  may  be  broken 
and  scattered  to  the  win^,  but  the  solidity  of  its  structure 
will  defy  the  malice  of  man  and  the  hand  of  time.  Nothing  but 
an  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature  could  shake  it  from  its 
base  ;  for  even  the  most  persevering  efforts,  with  all  the  explo- 
sive power  of  gunpowder,  could  but  overturn,  without  destroying 
it ;  and  after  idl,  its  ruins  would  survive,  rendering  San  Lorenzo 
admirable  in  its  very  fragments,  and  a  fit  emblem  ^^  the  genius 
and  fortunes  of  modern  Spain. 
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We  hare  akvady  mentioiied  Oarci  Perez  as  one  of  the  most 
interestiQg  of  the  tties.  Its  len^  prevents  us  from  copy* 
ing  it  entife.  We  extract  the  bommencement,  which  inchides  a 
correct  and  eraphic  description  of  one  of  the  principal  squares 
in  the  city  of  Madrid,  called  the  Puerto  del  Sol^ot  Gate  of  the 
Sun. 

'  The  Holy  Office,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  styled,  the  Inquisition, 
exercised,  9&r  centuries,  a  marked  influence  over  the  sentiments 
and  actions  of  the  Spaniards  of  every  rank  of  life.  Its  great 
power, — ^the  secret  and  mysterious  means  by  which  it  was  ao- 
oustomed  to  proceed,  contrasted  with  the  terrible  publicity  of  its 
tlds  offmiih^ — tad  the  deep-seated  reli^ous  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple, eonqnred  to  render  the  Hdy  Office  an  object  of  mingled 
veneration  and  dread  throughout  the  Peninsula.  In  general, 
there  is  reaaeo  to  believe,  the  operatiofis  of  the  Inquisition  were  con^ 
sdmHausiif  directed,  however  tyrannical,  bigoted,  and  cruel  they 
may  have  been  ;  but  still  there  is  no  want  of  well-authenticated 
caaes,  wherein  its  transcendant  authority  was  perverted  to  pnr- 
poees  of  individual  vengeance.  And  although  its  executions  were 
for  the  most  part  a  studiously  devised  ceremony  of  faith,  yet 
sometimes  they  were  performed  within  the  speechless  walls  of  its 
dungeons;  and  sometimes,  when  pubKc  in  &ct,  they  were 
brought  about  by  an  agency,  as  covert  as  its  ordinary  judicial  pro* 
ceedings.  Some  idea  of  the  corrupt  objects,  to  which  its  power 
was  occasionally  applied,  maybe  gathered  from  the  following 
incidents,  which,  although  chiefly  fictitious  in  themselves  and 
grouped  around  a  supposititious  personage,  correspond  in  their 
nature  with  facts  recorded  in  history 

'  There  dwelt  in  Madrid,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
a  pains-taking  Valencian,  Gil  Cano  by  name,  who  successfully  ex- 
ercised upon  the  persons  of  the  King's  lieges  the  double  mystery 
of  barber  and  surgeon,  uniting  therewith  some  occasional  prac- 
tice as  a  memorieSista,  or  intelligencer.  Although  Gil  Cano  had 
as  good  a  right  to  his  proper  Christian  and  surname  as  the  proud- 
est noble  of  Castile  to  either  of  his  two  or  three  hats^  yet  he  was 
ftimiliarly  known  by  the  simple  appellation  of  El  Valenciano, 
and  so  universally,  indeed,  that  Gil  himself  had  learned  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  popular  usage,  and  to  consent  to  be 
called  '  the  Valencian,'  as  it  were  par  crcellencc.  He  occupied, 
for  the  multifarious  purposes  of  his  calling,  two  small  apartments 
on  the  Putrta  del  Sol,  a  few  doors  from  the  comer  of  the  Calk  de  la 
Moatera  ascending  into  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  one  room  being 
within  or  behind  the  other,  and  the  latter  opening  immediately 
into  the  public  square.    The  Pueria  del  Sol,  it  is  well  known,  is 
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the  favorite  daily  lounge  and  rendezvous  of  all  the  idlers  of  this 
idle  city,  and  of  the  multitudes  from  the  provinces,  who  seek  a 
livelihood  in  the  court  by  industriously  doing  nothing.  The 
great  thoroughfares  from  ail  quarters  of  Madrid  centre  here,  just 
as  the  circulation  of  the  human  system  begins  and  ends  in  the 
heart.  Here  the  old  militaires,  retired  from  the  wars  to  eke  out 
their  days  on  scanty  pensions,  meet  to  fight  over  their  battles 
anew  ;  and  the  young  officers  on  furlough,  to  discuss  the  ankles 
of  the  young  Andalusian,  who  made  her  first  appearance  at  the 
theatre  in  the  boleros  of  the  last  evening's  representation.  Here, 
as  many  a  sprightljr  ftur  one,  carefully  muffled  in  her  mantiUa, . 
glides  through  the  press,  it  is  only  the  glance  of  her  dark  ey^, 
or  the  graceful  contour  of  her  form  as  seen  through  the  close 
black  robe,  which  prepares  the  cavalier  she  approaches  for  the 
sly  salute  of  her  fan,  or  perchance  the  sofUy  whispered  assigna- 
tion for  a  more  unreserved  interview.  Here  the  titled  courtier 
and  the  meanest  beggar  who  sleeps  by  night  in  the  church  door, 
— the  priest  and  the  penitent, — ^the  magistrate  and  the  bold  rob- 
ber of  the  highways, — all  jostle  each  other  in  the  indiscriminate 
crowd  ;  while  the  rattling  of  calesas  and  coaches,  and  the  shrill 
cries  of  fruit-women  and  water-sellers,  are  heard  above  the  loud 
hum  of  a  thousand  voices  earnestly  engaged  in  animated  con- 
verse, in  this  great  popular  exchange  of  Madrid.  In  short,  the 
little  shop  of  El  Valeneiano  was  the  most  public  spot  in  the  whole 
city. 

'  The  hour  of  siesta  had  passed,  and  the  multitudes,  which  for 
a  short  space  had  lefl  the  Puerta  del  Sol  to  comparative  solitude 
and  quiet,  were  again  thronging  its  pavements.  El  Valeneiano 
was  busily  plying  his  trade,  standing  under  the  significant  basin 
which  constituted  the  sign  over  his  door,  or  passing  in  and  out  to 
receive  an  order  from  one  or  communicate  a  message  to  another 
of  the  numerous  passers  by,  and  disappearing  occasionally  for  a 
few  minutes  to  open  a  vein  or  trim  a  chin  ;  when  suddenly  the 
confused  murmurs  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol  seemed  to  acquire  unity 
of  object,  and  the  crowd  to  gather  in  a  dense  mass  around  the 
door  of  Oil  Cano.  The  cry  arose  that  the  poor  wretch,  whose 
life  and  character  had  been  entirely  inoffensive,  had  been  bar- 
barously murdered  in  his  own  shop.  It  was  some  time  before 
the  alguazils  could  penetrate  the  noisy  mob,  so  as  to  reach  the 
scene  of  interest,  and  obtain  a  connected  account  of  the  circum* 
stances ;  but  when  this  was  at  last  accomplished,  the  whole  af* 
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posed,  ai  it  were,  with  some  degree  of  care ;  and  as  no  mark  of 
▼ioleiice  caught  the  eye  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  his  person,  it 
was  for  a  moment  supposed  that  he  might  have  died  of  a  disease 
of  the  heart,  or  of  some  other  ordinary  natural  cause  of  sudden 
death.  But  on  partly  removing  his  dress  and  examining  his  body 
more  exactly,  it  was  perceived  that  there  was  a  small  wound  on  his 
right  breast,  having  the  external  appearance  of  a  scratch  merely, 
or  a  slight  break  in  the  skin,  but  proving  to  be  a  deep  stab  of  some 
pointed  weapon,  which  struck  through  the  lungs  into  the  vessels  of 
the.  heart,  and  had  produced  almost  immediate  death,  although 
without  being  followed  with  any  external  effusion  of  blood.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  about  it ;  the  practised  eye  and  hand  of  one 
of  the  alguaxih  not  only  followed  the  wound  to  its  termination 
in  the  heart,  but  detected  the  red  and  bruised  spot,  where,  as 
the  weapon  had  been  driven  home  in  the  breast,  the  hilt  had  left 
its  mark  on  the  skin  around  the  stab.  And  to  render  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  weapon  itself  was  presently  discovered,  fixed  in 
another  wound  lower  down  in  the  body,  and  concealed  among 
the  folds  of  the  doublet  and  hose,  which  second  wound  would 
have  been  fiital,  had  not  the  first  performed  its  office  effectually. 
It  was  a  small  silver-mounted  dagger,  of  very  peculiar  workman- 
ship, the  hold  of  the  cross  being  covered  with  net  work  of  silver 
wire,  and  the  pommel  consisting  of  a  beautifully  wrought  head  of 
the  Saviour,  those  admirable  features^  which  tradition  has  so 
faitUuliy  preserved. 

'  But  whose  was  the  dagger  ?  And  by  what  hand  were  these 
two  skilfully  aimed  blows  inflicted  ? — In  the  difficulty  of  suppos- 
ing that  an  assassin  could  have  entered  the  shop,  and  murdered 
El  VaUndano  thus  under  the  very  eyes  as  it  were  of  all  Madrid, 
it  was  suggested  that  it  was  a  case  of  suicide ;  and  that  Oil  Gano, 
who  was  a  lone  man,  of  somewhat  eccentric  habits,  and  without 
ties  to  attach  him  to  the  world,  had  killed  himself  in  some  fit  of 
despondency  or  mental  aberration.  But  this  hypothesis  was  dis- 
carded almost  as  soon  as  formed ;  for  beside  that  the  feeble  arm 
of  the  old  man  could  not  have  struck  so  heavy  a  blow  as  the  up- 
per wound  implied,  it  was  manifest,  firom  its  direction  and  po- 
sition, that  it  was  physically  impossible  it  should  have  proceeded 
from  the  hand  of  the  deceased  himself.  Who,  then,  the  question 
recurred,  could  have  dared  to  commit  this  murder  in  a  situation 
so  exposed,  where  the  slightest  cry  woukl  have  been  audible  to 
hundreds,  where  so  many  spectators  were  at  hand  to  observe  the 
assassin,  where  the  successful  performance  of  the  deed,  without 
being  detected,  presi^iposed  a  combination  of  fortuni^te  circum^ 
stances  little  less  than  miracukms  7 
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<  Ei  VaU$u%ano*s  body  had  been  brought  to  the  door  by  die 
officers  of  justice,  one  of  whom  held  the  dagger  in  his  hand,  as 
the  speculations,  just  detailed,  were  going  on  among  the  by* 
standers.  Suddenly  a  shout  of  '*  Seize  him,  seize  him  in  the 
King's  name/' — burst 'from  the  aigueail,  who  felt  the  dagger  to 
be  snatched  from  him  by  a  hand  from  amid  the  crowd,  ani  who 
▼ainly  endeavored  to  foHow  the  bold  arm,  which  lie  saw,  but 
oould  not  arrest.  But  the  confusion  which  this  extraordinary 
incident  occasioned  was  changed  to  consternation,  when  the  cry 
of  the  alguaxil  was  interrupt^  by  a  deep  stern  voice,  seemingly 
at  his  very  suie,  utterisg  in  distinct  and  measured  accents  the 
words  **  Venganza  de  Garci  Perez,^^  The  startled  officers  were 
stricken  dwnb  with  amazement  at  the  sound ;  and  the  multitude 
hurriedly  dispersed  from  the  spot,  holding  their  breaths  in  sup* 
pressed  fear,  and  scarcely  daring  to  whisper  to  their  own  hearts 
that  tfie  Valencian  had  drawn  upon  bin  the  ''  vengeance  of  Garci 
Ferez,"  and  that  this  daring  criminal,  a  noted  robber  of  the 
mountains  of  Granada,  had  presumed  to  pursue  his  victim  at 
Mid-day  into  the  very  shops  of  the  Puarta  del  8oL 

*  But  in  those  times,  when  Madrid  was  become  the  capital  of 
half  the  globe,  the  assassination  of  an  humble  individual,  how- 
ever mysterious  in  its  manner,  was  not  a  thing  to  fix  attention 
for  any  length  of  time.  For  a  day,  the  death  of  El  Valendane 
was  the  passing  subject  of  light  jest,  or  honored  at  roost  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  at  the  slight  of  hand  of  Garci  Perez  ;  and 
on  the  following  day  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  remembered, 
but  for  another  extraordinary  event,  evidently  connected  with  the 
fevt,  and  strongly  calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  curious 
MadrUe^ios. 

*  It  was  the  festival  of  the  Conception,  a  day  held  peculiarly  sa** 
crtd  in  Spain ;  and  the  civic  authorities  of  Madrid  heard  mass 
in  the  church  of  San  Salvador,  where  the  remains  of  the  poet 
Calderou  have  since  been  deposited,  and  which  is  aiso  decorated 
with  a  rich  monument  in  memory  of  the  last  duke  of  Arcos,  of 
the  name  of  Ponce  de  Leon.  The  corregidor  of  Madrid,  in  m&^ 
itary  dress,  accompanied  with  his  aids  also  in  uniform,  and  four 
maee4)earers  in  crimson  silk  ck>aks,  occupied  a  kind  of  enclosure 
made  by  means  of  moveable  benches,  to  separate  him  from  the 
ordinarv  worshippers,  who,  kneeling  upon  the  estera^  filled  the 
body  of  the  church.  The  gorgeously  gilded  stoles  of  the  offici- 
ating clergy,  the  rich  apparel  of  the  corregidor  and  his  felfowers, 
the  multitude  on  the  floor  in  the  humble  attitutfe  of  adoration, 
the  liofty  architecture  of  the  church,  with  its  pictures  and  sculp- 
tures, and  its  heavy  tapestry  swung  from  pillar  to  pilar,  composed 
oae  of  those  impressive  spectacles  of  religious  soleffloity^  sa  com* 
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mon  in  Catholic  countries,  and  so  well  fitted  to  recoramend  the 
Catholic  worship  to  the  imagination.  The  half  audible  responses 
of  the  worshippers,  as  they  struck  the  breast  in  penitential  sor- 
row, and  bowed  down  at  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  seemed  to 
soften  the  heart  to  a  sense  of  its  sinfulness,  whilie  the  noble  peal 
of  the  organ  raised  it  again  to  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  im- 
mortality. 

'  '  Father  Joaquin  Arteaga,  a  Carmelite  fViar  pre-eminent  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  officiated  at  the  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Con- 
ception. He  had  passed  through  various  minor  dignities  of  the 
chnrchy  was  now  one  of  the  King's  confessors,  anti  had  lately  been 
nominated  to  the  Pope  for  the  vacant  seeof  Jaen, — a  preferment 
which  he  had  well  deserved,  not  merely  for  his  generaf  merits, 
but  still  more  for  many  years  of  assiduous  labor  in  difiusing  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel'  among  the  natives  of  the  New  Worfd,. 
and  at  the  same  time  protecting  them,  so  fkr  as  he  might,  firom 
Che  rapacity  of  the  first  conquerors.  Above  the  altar  where  he 
stood  was  one  of  those  unsightly  representations  of  the  Virgin, 
which  are  so  frequently  consecrattsd' to*  favorite  shrines  in  Spain ; 
— wooden  or  composition  figures,  tawdrily  dressed  up  in  silks 
and  muslins,  and  placed  in  chapels  to  the  exclusion  of  the  nu- 
merous beautifiil  sculptures  of  holy  persons,  which  otherwise 
abound  in-  the  churches,  but  which,  as  symbols  of  the  beings  to 
whom  supplication  is  addressed,  seem  to  be  regarded  with  less  of 
respect  than  humbler  images,  wholly  destitute  of  merit  as  works 
of  art  Father  Joaquin  had  deposited  the  Host  on  the  altar,  and 
was  bending  his  head  upon  his  clasped  hands  before  it,  when  a 
single  shriek  broke  from  him,  and  he  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor 
of  uie  chapel,  with  a  heavy  sound,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
be  was  struck  down  by  violence.  The  assistant  priests  ran  to 
raise  up  their  beloved  brother,  but  they  found  him  a  lifeless 
corpse ;  and  horror  froze  every  soul,  when  they  perceived  a  sil- 
ver-mounted dagger  stuck  in  the  heart  of  Fray  Joaquin,  and  saw 
that  he  had  bc^n  sacrilegiously  murdered' at  the  very  altar  of 
God,  and  with  the  words  of  worship  on  his  Hps. 

^  An  immediate  inquisition  into  the  circumstances*  ensued,  un- 
der the  personal  direction  of  the  corregidor  himself.  The 
weaponr  was  dravrn'frora  the  wound,  and  examined  r  and  strange 
to  say,  it  proved  to  be  the  very  dagger,  which  had  taken  the  life 
of  Gil  Cauo  in  the  Puerto  del  Sol ;  and  scarce  was  lAie  fiict  as- 
certained, when  the  identicaF  words,  which  had  prochiimed  the 
▼engeance  of  Garei  Perez,  repeated  in  the  same  stern  voice, 
seemed  to  issue  (mm  the  very  lips  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Concep- 
tion. In  vain  did  the  corregidor  command  the  doors  to  be 
doted,  that  Garci  Perez,  or  whoever  else  was  the  perpetrator  of 
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this  daring  imposition , — for  imposition  he  affirmed  it  onquestioiH 
ably  was, — might  be  apprehended  and  brought  to  condign  pun- 
ishment. But  all  within  the  church  had  now  become  a  scene  of 
wild  tumult  and  irremediable  confusion.  Women  shrieked,  and 
men  uttered  incoherent  ejaculations  of  mingled  prayer  and  exe- 
cration ;  while  some,  more  thoughtful  or  more  superstitious  than 
the  rest,  when  they  glanced  upon  each  other's  panic-struck  faces, 
&U  as  if  they  were  witnesses  of  some  awful  visitation  of  divine 
justice  upon  crimes  too  dark  and  atrocious  for  human  laws  to 
reach.  So  far  from  the  orders  of  the  corregidor  being  pbserved, 
the  mysterious  dagger  itself  disappeared  in  the  disorder,  and  thus 
every  clue  to  the  truth  seemed  irrecoverably  lost 

'  But  this  time  the  public  curiosity  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
every  body  manifested  the  greatest  anxiety  to  probe  the  affair  to 
the  bottom.  It  was  no  longer  the  case  of  an  obscure  individual, 
stabbed  in  his  dwelling  by  a  private  enemy  ;  but  a  distinguished 
ecclesiastic  had  been  struck  by  the  same  hand,  under  circum- 
stances, equally  calculated  to  shock  the  sensibility  of  the  ration- 
ally devout,  and  to  work  on  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  unrea- 
soning multitude.  All  Madrid  was  in  commotion  from  one  end  of 
the  city  to  the  other  :  the  ''  vengeance  of  Garci  Perez,"  and  the 
mysterious  power  possessed  by  this  bold  bad  man,  constituted 
the  sole  topic  of  conversation.  Conjecture  was  weary  with 
seeking  to  imagine  or  discover  where  he  was,  and  how  he  waa 
enabled  thus  to  elude,  or  rather  to  defy,  pursuit  and  inquiry. 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  perquisitions  of  the  municipal  authorities, 
and  the  wondering  speculations  of  the  good  people  of  the  most 
noble  and  loyal  city  of  Madrid,  a  royal  proclamation  appeared  on 
the  corners  of  the  Puerta  del  Sol  and  in  other  public  places, 
which  informed  the  citizens,  that,  for  sound  and  sufficient  rea- 
sons of  state,  it  imported  the  service  of  our  Lord  the  King  that 
the  deaths  of  Gil  Cano,  the  barber  surgeon,  and  of  Fray  Joaquin 
Arteaga,  Bishop  elect  of  Jaen,  should  be  forgotten,  and  that  the 
name  of  Garci  Perez  should  cease  to  be  mentioned  in  Madrid. 
Of  course,  the  dutiful  subjects  of  Don  Carlos  took  care  to  banish 
the  subject  forthwith  firom  their  memories.  But  the  hidden  mo- 
tives and  mysterious  means  of  those  two  deaths  constitute  a  cu- 
rious and  instructive  trait  of  Spanish  manners  and  feeling.' 
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exhortation  to  a  conscientious  and  diligent  discharge  of  them 
through  evil  report  and  good  report,  without  regard  to  minor 
discouragements,  or  the  suggestions  of  merely  selfish  interest. 

' "  When  I  returned  from  Asia  to  ansume  the  proconsular  gov* 
ernment  of  Achaia,  as  my  galley  sailed  slowly  up  the  Saronie 
gulf,  I  began  to  cast  a  curious  gaze  upon  the  surrronnding  regions. 
Behind  me  lay  Aegina,  before  me  Megara,  on  my  right  habd  the 
PiroBUs,  on  my  left  Corinth  '.—cities,  which  in  times  gone  by  were 
the  brilliant  abodes  of  opulence  and  power,  but  now  lay  prostrate 
beneath  my  eye,  in  the  sorrowful  desolation  of  their  present 
abandonment.  The  scene  came  over  my  spirit  with  a  train  of 
sad,  but  high-purposed  reflections.  What?  said  I: — shall  we, 
feeble  creatures  of  the  dust,  who  by  the  very  tenure  of  life  are 
only  born  to  die, — shall  we  repine  at  the  decrees  of  destiny,  or 
impeach  the  justice  of  the  immortal  gods,  if  one*  of  us  do  bat 
perish  by  disease  or  violence,  when  here,  in  these  narrow  limits, 
lie  the  scattered  and  unsightly  ruins  of  so  many  of  the  noblest 
among  the  cities  of  Greece  } — Wilt  thou  not  chasten  the  mar*' 
muring  spirit  within  thee,  and  in  sight  of  these  fallen  monuments 
of  the  wise  and  great  and  glorious  of  past  generations,  remember 
that  thou  also  art  but  man  t " 

'They  are  the  words  of  Servius  Sulpicins  that  I  repeat 
Thus  it  was  that  the  lofty  old  Roman,  while  musing  on  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  his  country's  fortunes, — her  legions  devoured 
by  the  sword  of  civil  war  on  the  bloody  plains  of  Pharsalia,--^ 
her  proud  senators,  those  lights  of  their  day,  those  imperial 
masters  of  the  civilized  world,  cut  off,  proscribed,  banished, 
or  kneeling  in  ignoble  sycophancy  at  the  feet  of  an  ambi* 
tious  dictator, — ^her  hundred  provinces  the  dictracted  scene  of 
commotion,  warfere,  and  all  the  multiplied  miseries  of  a  great 
revolution  convulsing  the  frame  of  so  vast  an  empire, — and  her 
magnificent  republican  institutions,  cherished  through  so  many 
ages  of  weal  and  woe,  and  cemented  by  the  blood  and  toil  of  sue* 
cesstve  races  of  heroes  and  sages,  whose  names  were  become  iden- 
tical  and  synonymous  with  patriotism,  now  dashed  to  the  ground 
by  the  mailed  hand  of  that  victorious  Cesar,  whose  glory  shone  all 
too  brightly  for  the  liberties  of  Rome, — thus  it  was,  in  such  a 
time,  that  Sulpicius  sought  to  pour  conM>lation  into  the  anguished 
soul  of  Tully,  overwhelmed  at  once  by  the  accumulated  weight 
of  sore  domestic  Ices  and  portentous  puUic  calamity.  In  this 
could  the  father  find  alleviation  of  his  sorrow,  as  he  wept  over  the 
ashes  of  his  ToUiola, — the  yomig,  the  beautiful,  the  blest,  the 
adored  of  his  fondest  affections,  the  lovely  among  the  daughters 
of  Latrom,  the  observed  among  the  wives  of  Rome,— arrested  pre- 
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malarely  m  the  career  «f  life,  by  that  doom  of  early  death,  which, 
according  to  the  touching  superstition  of  the  ancients,  heaven 
bestows  on  its  fiivorites.  In  this,  also,  coiild  the  patriot  see  where- 
withal to  temper  the  bitterness  of  his  agony,  as  wealth,  rank, 
honors,  country^'— all  were  torn  from  his  peSBeasion  by  the  tri- 
omphant  grasp  of  successful  usurpation,  to  be  lost  to  htm  forever, 
or  only  restored  as  the  price  of  dishonest  compromise  with 
tyranny^  And  is  there  not  indeed  an  elevated  moral,  a  divine 
truihi  a  ric  treasure  of  inspiring  call  to  virtue,  and  of  consolatory 
reflection  under  adversity,  in  the  simple  but  suUime  argument 
of  manly  fortitude,  which  Sulpicius  drew  from  the  specuoleof 
the  ''shattered  splendors"  of  Greece? 

'  If  the  spirit  of  the  philosophic  Roman  could  be  permitted  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  his  mortal  pilgrimage,  to  navigate  once  more 
the.  classic  waters  of  the  Aegean  sea,  to  tread  the  time-honored 
plains  of  "  glorious  Greece,"  or  to  dwell  yet  again  on  the  summer 
shores  of  his  own  fair  Italy,  what  lessons  might  he  not  read,  amid 
their  ruined  temples,  and  monumental  caves  of  death,  their 
broken  thrones,  and  palaces  levelled  in  dust ! — What  lessons  of 
the  petty  nothingness  of  individual  human  miseries,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  mighty  mass  of  bereavement  and  suffering  and 
desolation  of  the  extinct  millions,  the  proud  and  palmy  nations 
of  men,  on  whom  the  finger  of  heaven  has  fallen  in  its  wrath ! — 
What  lofty  lessons  of  constancy  unshaken, — of  virtue  more  grand 
in  its  example,  more  imperishable  in  its  duration,  than  fanes  of 
Parian  Marble,  or  pillurs  of  Egyptian  granite ! — ^What  lessons  of 
high-flouled  patriotism,  standing  out  amid  the  darkness  of  age  in 
the  undying  brilliancy  of  its  fame,  and  livinsr  on  with  an  immor- 
tality of  amaranthine  verdure,  to  show  to  all  generations  how  it 
is  that  empires  are  lost  and  won,  and  states  borne  forward  on 
the  tide  of  prosperity  and  power,  to  sink  back  again  with  the 
refluent  flood  of  their  ascendency,  and  rank  with  those  parted 
pomps  of  a  fleeting  world,  which  have  been,  but  are  not,  because 
teaq^erance,  and  justice,  truth,  and  religion,  no  longer  counselled 
their  counsellors,  and  the  inspiration  of  liberty  had  ceased  to 
breathe  its  life  of  life  into  the  dissolving  frame  of  their  grandeur. 
'  A  barbarian  horde  of  Turks  have  pitched  their  camp  in  the 
^  land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men,"  and  savage  Tartars,  wild 
Arabs,  and  brutish  Nubians  make  it  the  battle  field,  where  the 
crescent  and  the  cross  are  displayed  as  the  banners  of  opposing 
faiths  fighting  for  supremacy,  and  of  conflicting  nations,  banded, 
the  one  for  empire,  and  the  other  for  existence.    Its  reverend 
shrines  lie  desolate.    Its  populous  cities  are  expunged  from  the 
&ce  of  the  earth,  or  subsist  only  to  be  painfully  sousht  out  in 
their  rums,  concealed  under  some  harbaious  appellatioa  of  Set- 
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tines  or  Thifa  or  Castri,  to  mark  the  spots  where  Athens  and 
Thebes  and  Delphi  had  stood,  in  the  dajs  of  their  greatness. 
Ages  upon  ages  of  corruption,  unredeemed  by  scarce  a  single 
trait  of  their  republican  virtue,  and  of  servile  abasement  as  pro« 
foond  as  tyranny  in  the  goFemrafent  and  profligacy  in  the  people 
could  make  it,  have  gathered  and  thickened  over  Arcadia's 
plain  of  gladness  and  the  ever  green  vale  of  Tempo,  until 
the  wanderer  from  other  lands,  kindling  with  recollections  of 
the  past,  and  oppressed  with  the  spectacle  of  the  present,  exclaims, 
as  he  regards  the  scene  with  emotions  of  mingled  grief  and 
admiration, 

*T  it  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more ! 

*  And  yet,  if  the  voice  of  studious  wisdom  would  instil  resolves  of 
greatness  into  the  hearts  of  ingeuuous  youth,  where  shall  it  go  for 
examples  of  departed  worth  more  pregnant  with  instruction  or  with 
stimulating  inducements  to  virtue,  than  to  the  consecrated  clime 
of  the  Greeks,  slaves  though  they  now  be  to  the  will,  or  but  half 
emancipated  from  the  power  of  the  despot  Mahmoud  ?  Thermopy- 
lae, Marathon,  Salamis,  Plataea, — these  are  but  humble  spots  in  a. 
&r-off  land :  but  their  names  will  speak  to  the  soul  like  a  trumpets 
call,  so  long  as  freedom  is  dear  upon  earth ;  and  the  oriental  pride 
and  pomp  of  Xerxes,  wrecked  on  the  dauntless  courage  of  a 
handful  of  Spartans  and  Athenians,  is  a  tale  of  virtue  that  must 
dwell  on  the  lips  of  mankind  forever.  The  Delphian  oracle  is 
silent,  and  the  riches  of  the  world  are  no  longer  deposited  by 
pilgrim-nations  at  the  now  prostrate  shrine  of  Apollo ;  but  the 
mountain  of  Parnassus,  on  which  the  pythoness  uttered  the  respon- 
ses of  fate, — when  will  it  cease  to  be  associated  with  the  subliinest 
effusions  of  poetic  invention?  Athens  remains  in  her  Acropolis, 
and  something  of  the  Parthenon  has  escaped  the  corroding  tooth 
of  time,  the  havoc  of  war,  and  the  desecration  of  plundering 
admirers  of  art  In  the  mutilated  fragments  of  her  statues  and 
friezes  and  temples  beneath  your  feet,  you  look  in  vain  for 
the  magic  creations  of  the  chisel  of  Phidias ;  and  her  walls  are 
but  a  strong  hold  for  men  as  wild  as  the  pictures  of  ruin  about 
them  : — yet  from  the  lispings  of  boyhood  learning,  up  to  the 
riper  thoughts  of  manly  understanding,  are  not  the  deeds  and  the 
saying  of  Socrates  and  Pericles,  Aristides  and  Cimon,  Phocion 
and  Demosthenes,  wrought  into  the  very  contexture  of  our  minds, 
and  held  up  as  incitements  to  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  and 
goodness,  until  their  names  are 

Familiar  in  our  moiithi  as  houiehold  words  ? 

Turn  from  the  devastated  shores  of  Greece, 

Immortal,  though  m>  more,— though  fkllen,  great ; 
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and  leave  behind  you  the  bright  isles  of  the  Cyclades,  lovely  in 
their  verdure  still,  but  no  longer  smiling  over  the  sea  in  the  rich- 
ness of  ancient  art.  Bidding  farewell  to  that  little  of  the 
vineyards  and  olive  gardens  of  the  Morea,  which  Turkish  oppres- 
sion in  past  tiroes,  or  Egyptian  invasion  in  our  own,  hath  spared^ 
look  to  the  favored  fieMs  and  sonny  slopes  of  Italy.  Conquerors, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  a  subjugated  world,  and  leading  the 
chariots  of  their  triumph  and  the  martial  array  of  their  victorious 
armies,  crowd  not  now  the  numberless  avenues,  which,  like  the 
arteries  of  the  human  body  pulsating  to  their  common  centre  in 
the  heart,  converged  from  every  distant  region  of  civilized  earth 
towards  imperial  Rome,  bringing  the  accumulated  offerings  of 
vanquished  nations  and  tributary  kings  to  lay  them  in  humble 
homage  at  the  feet  of  the  Capitoline  Jove.  All  this  has  passed 
away  like  the  pageants  of  a  troubled  dream ;  and  Rome  herself, 
the  mother  of  so  many  empires  that  are  now  no  more,  is  become 
the  grave  of  Rome.  The  temples  of  Christian  worship,  and  the 
palaces  which  modern  opulence  has  reared,  are  founded  on  the 
dust  of  the  marble  city  of  Augustus.  Yet  there  stands  the 
Coliseum,  its  huge  walls  towering  to  the  sky  as  if  in  defiance  of 
the  ravages  of  time  and  the  malice  of  man;  and  who,  that  mounts 
the  ascending  steps  of  that  vast  amphitheatre,  and  reflects  on 
the  thousands  .and  tens  of  thousands  of  extinguished  races  so 
often  gathered  there  to  witness  the  magnificent  exhibition  of  a 
Roman  theatrical  spectacle,  and  looks  out  upon  the  broken  col- 
umns of  many  a  ruined  temple,  sumptuously  built  to  the  false 
gods  of  the  Gentiles  ; — who,  1  say,  in  such  circumstances,  but 
calls  to  mind  the  apostrophe  of  Sulpicius,  and  the  exalted  lesson 
of  moral  greatness  it  proclaims  to  the  world  ?  Low  lie  the  sculp- 
tured pillars  of  the  temple  of  Concord  : — but  where  Tully  hurled 
the  thunder  of  his  eloquence  at  the  hjcad  of  Cataline,  and  spoke 
for  the  salvation  of  his  country,  an  "  immaculate  charm  "  of  moral 
interest  remains,  which  vindicates  the  justice  of  Providence  ii\ 
the  very  fblness  of  its  visitation.  And  if  that  forum,  where  the 
gravity  of  a  Cato,  the  elegance  of  a  Gracchus,  or  the  cultivated 
richness  of  a  Cicero  were  so  oflen  addressed  to  the  listening 
tribes  of  the  people  of  Romulus,  and  where  litigating  kingdoms 
appeared  to  plead  before  the  simple  chair  of  a  Roman  praetor, — 
if  that  forum  is  now  lost  in  the  rubbish  of  twice  a  thousand  years, 
yet  in  every  venerable  fragment  left  by  the  stern  senators  of  the 
Republic,  or  by  the  Trajans  and  Antonines  of  a  later  day,  a 
volume  of  moral  teaching  is  unfolded  for  the  perusal  of  each  ailer 
generation. 

'  I  might  find  matter  to  elucidate  my  position  without  end,  be- 
ginning with  the  colossal  sculptures  of  Luxor  and  Camac,  rising 
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like  «  wilderness  of  columns  over  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
yet  unexplained  mysteries  of  the  indestructible  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  circling  through  every  clime  of  earth,  even  to  the 
barbaric  masses  of  those  huge  temples,  wliich  stand  on  the  table 
land  of  Mexico  or  the  mountains  of  the  South,  whose  false  gods 
have  vanished  and  left  no  trace  behind  them,  and  whose  wor- 
shippers are  unknown  to  history.  Nor  b  it  from  the  monuments 
of  antiquity  alone,  that  illustrations  for  my  object  may  be 
drawn ;  for  every  passing  century  that  glides  by  is  adding  to  their 
number.  The  same  truth  speaks  out  to  the  beholder,  who 
gazes  on  the  ivy  crowned  battlements  and  heavy  buttressed  turrets 
of  many  a  dark  hold  of  feudal  power  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
or  the  Loire,  and  who  thinks  of  the  knights  with  their  banners 
set  forth  to  battle,  the  waving  pennons,  and  glittering  spears,  and 
prancing  steeds,  and  fair  eyes  that  look  down  upon  the  lists,  and 
all  the  magic  illusion,  which  minstrel  lays  have  cast  around  the 
sad  reality  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

'  But  why  traverse  the  universe  in  quest  of  illustrations,  when 
they  lay  scattered  beneath  mjr  feet?  I  stood  on  a  hillock  of  red 
sarth,  just  variegated  by  fragments  of  marble,  with  half  a  dozen 
mutilated  columns  in  the  distance,  protected  by  the  good  monks 
of  San  Isidro  against  the  ravages  of  time.  It  was  all  that  subsisted 
of  the  birth-place  of  Trajan.  To  this  were  the  riches  and  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  Italica  reduced.  A  bright  ef|>anse  of  inter^ 
vale,  watered  by  the  meandering  Guadalquivir  and  its  tributary 
streamlets,  stretched  out  i|i  verdure  and  fertility  far  as  the  sight 
could  reach,  breathed  upon  by  the  balmy  influences  of  a  southern 
sky.  Nature  retained  her  undying  charms :  it  was  the  same 
lovely  landscape  on  which  Seneca  and  Lucan  might  have  gazed 
in  the  olden  time,  and  it  was  the  natal  atmosphere  of  the  splendid 
Trajan.  But  the  men,  and  the  monuments  they  reared,  had 
passed  away  together,  leaving  only  the  memory  of  their  greatness 
to  ennoble  the  spot.  It  was  then  I  felt  in  its  full  force  the  truth 
so  finely  embodied  in  the  stanzas  of  that  poet,  who  is  the  great 
intellectual  phenomenon  of  our  time,  and  who,  while  given  up  to 
unspeakable  profligacy  of  conduct,  and  with  principles  as  perni- 
ciously false  as  the  habitual  course  of  his  life  was  deplorably  cor- 
rupt, yet,  in  his  moments  of  better  inspiration,  struck  out  some 
of  the  grandest  conceptions  that  poet  or  philosopher  has  ever 
uttered.  ' 

Alas !  the  lofty  city !  and  alas ! 
The  trebly  hundred  triamphs !  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  ed^  surpass 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away  1 
Alas,  for  Tullj*s  roice,  and  Virgil's  lay, 
And  Ltvy  *s  pictured  page .  but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection ;  all  beside  decay. 
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There  it  the  moral  of  all  human  tales; 
'T  is  bat  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past, 
First  Freedom,  and  then  Glory ;  when  that  fails, 
Wealth,  Vice,  Corroption,  Barbarum  at  last : 
And  Uistoffj,  with  all  her  yolames  rast. 
Hath  but  one  page, — 't  is  better  written  here. 

'This  moral  of  all  human  tales,  this  rehearsal  of  the  past,  this 
one  page  of  all  the  vast  volumes  of  history,  which  Sulpicius  read 
from  tbe  crushed  arches  and  splintered  columns  of  Corinth,  and 
Byron  from  the  indistinguishable  heaps  of  Che  Palatine  hill  of 
Rome, — the  eternal  truth,  d'eductble  alike  from  the  deep  lore  of 
reverend  antiquity^  and  the  more  superficial  wisdom  of  6ut  own 
straight  forward  practical  age,  namely,  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  private  virtue  and  national  greatness, — how  could  it  fai? 
to  rise  up  before  me,  as  I  stood  on  the  hill  of  Santiponce  and 
ffazed  on  the  few  memorials  of  Italica,  which  have  survived  the 
niry  of  the  VandaF,  the  Goth,  and  the  Moor? — 

First  Freedoin,  and  then  Glory ;  when  that  fails. 
Wealth,  Vice,  Corruption : — 

Such  are  the  letters  of  Destiny  inscribed  by  tbe  han^of  Timeon 
every  fabric  of  public  greatness,  from  the  days  of  Lycurgus  and 
Nuroa,  through  all  the  succeeding  vicissitudes  of  humaa  affairs, 
down  to  the  time  when  Washington  revived  the  example  of  antique 
virtue,  in  regions  unknown  to  fame,  bejond  the  Atlantic' 

We  ai*e  glad  to  learn  from  tbe  preface,  that  tbe  author's  ma- 
terials are  not  exhausted,  and  we  trust  that  the  success  of  the 
? resent  woi'k  has  been  such,  as  to  induce  him  to  continue  it. 
]*he  other,  of  which  the  title  is  pre6xed  to  this  article,  was 
printed  last  year  for  private  dtstribution,  and  can  hardly,  with 
propriety,  be  made  tbe  sotject  of  detailed  criticism.  It  is  a 
collection  of  letters  written  to  her  friends  at  home,  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Gushing,  who  accompanied  her  husband  on  his  visit  to 
Europe ;  and  published,  after  her  lamented  death,  in  the  form 
in  which  they  were  received.  They  contain  an  unpretending 
but  very  well  wrkten  and  interesting  account  of  the  scenes 
that  fell  uiKler  the  observation  of  the  travelers,  and  convey  a 
most  favorable  impression  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties of  the  author.  Tbe  community,  as  well  as  her  family  and 
friends,  have  much  cause  to  regret  the  premature  termination 
of  tbe  earthly  career  of  this  accomplished  lady,  who,  as  is  suf- 
ficiently evidem  ftoro  these  volumes,  was  equally  well  fitted 
to  shine  in  the  higher  sphere  of  letters,  and  to  grace  the  pri- 
vate walks  of  social  and  domestic  life. 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Mrs.  Cushing's  letters,  we 
copy  entire  the  one  in  which  she  describes  her  visit  to  La 
Grange,  the  residence  of  our  illustrious  fellow-citizen,  La- 
feyette. 

^  On  Thursday,  October  8th,  we  received  a  second  call  from 
General  Lafayette,  who  offered  us  two  vacant  seats  in  his  car- 
riage with  himself  and  granddaughter,  to  go  to  La  Grange  on  the 
following  day.  This  kind  offer,  we  were  of  course  very  happy  to 
avail  ourselves  of,  and  the  next  morning  at  eleven  o'clock,  were 
on  our  way  to  that  spot,  which  of  all  others  I  most  desired  to  see* 
Our  ride  was  a  delightful  one,  as  indeed  how  could  it  fail  to  be  ? 
The  General  conversed  a  great  deal,  and  his  open,  unaffected 
manner  banished  all  restraint.  His  granddaughter,  Madame 
Perier,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  George  W.  La&yette,  I  found  a  most 
intelligent  and  interesting  lady,  gentle,  unpretending,  and  amia- 
ble in  her  deportment.  She  has  been  twa  years  married,  and 
resides  near  Grenoble,  to  which  place  her  grandfather  had  made 
his  recent  journey,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  her  family 
and  of  bringing  her  back  with  him  to  La  Grange. 

*  The  &ce  of  the  country,  between  Paris  and  this  place,  is  not 
remarkably  pleasant,  except  one  or  two  pretty  views,  which  we 
saw  in  ascending  a  steep  hill,  near  the  village  called  Pont  de 
Saint  Maur.  The  road  is  sometimes  border^  with  vineyards, 
and  these,  the  first  I  have  seen,  disappointed  me  exceedingly  in 
their  appearance.  Instead  of  the  beautiful  arbors,  hung  with 
clustering  grapes,  with  which  a  vineyard  has  ever  been  associated 
in  my  imagination,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  field  of  poles,  with  the 
vines  attached  to  them  by  wisps  of  straw,  less  pleasing  ta  the  eye 
than  a  common  pea-field  in  America.  They  were  not  encbsed 
by  hedge  or  fence,  and  nothing  but  a  ditch  separated  them  firem 
the  roi^. 

'  In  passing  through  the  several  villages,  the  people  in  the 
streets,  at  seeing  the  General's  carriage  pass,  raised  their  hats 
with  the  greatest  respect,  though  ^y  could  not  see  his  face  or 
person. 

'  At  length  we  approached  the  end  of  our  journey,  and  as  we 
entered  the  boundaries  of  La  Grange, — ^Now,  cried  the  Genera], 
we  are  upon  American  ground.  In  a  few  minutes  the  turrets  of 
the  ancient  chaieau  appeared  in  sight,  and  we  soon  drove  through 
the  portal  and  entered  a  court,  three  sides  of  which  are  occupied 
by  the  castle,  the  remaining  one  opening  upon  a  beautiful  park. 
The  portal  is  cut  through  a  part  of  the  building,  and  this  on  the 
outer  side  is  covered  with  ivy,  which  was  planted  by  Fox,  when 
risiting  General  Lafayette,  afier  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
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'  When  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door,  we  found  dl  the  fam- 
ily assembled  there,  ready  to  welcome  their  revered  parent. 
They  all  embraced  him  afiectiooately,  and  he  then  introduced 
to  them  his  guests,  whom  they  received  with  cordial  politeness. 

'We  now  ascended  to  the  saloon,  where  a  bright  and  cheerful 
fire  shed  an  air  of  comfort  and  hospitality  around  the  apartment. 
It  is  a  circular  room,  handsomely,  but  simply  furnished.  Around 
the  walls  are  suspended  portraits  of  General  Green,  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, John  Adams,  John  Q.  Adams,  Jefierson,  and  Madifon*  At 
each  side  of  the  fire-place  are  portraits,  one  of  Bailly  and  the 
oiher  of  La  Rochefoucauld ;  and  upon  the  mantlepiece  are  sniall 
narUe  busts,  representing  the  &ther  of  Riego  and  his  wife.  At 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room  is  a  pedestal  with  a  bronze  bust  of 
Washington,  made  at  the  time  he  was  in  the  army. 

*  Afler  remaining  here  a  short  time,  we  were  conducted  to  oar 
own  apartment,  in  which  a  fire  was  also  bvrning  and  every 
thing  disposed  for  our  reception.  This  room  was  hung  wkh 
varbus  prints  of  scenes  m  Ameriea. 

'  At  six  o'clock  the  bell  rang  for  dinner,  and  we  repaired  to 
the  saloon,  where  the  numerous  family  of  the  house,  and  a  few 
temporary  visiters,  were  already  assembled.  Descending  to  the 
dining-room,  situated  upon  the  lower  floor,  we  found  a  table 
abundantly  spread,  with  meats  and  vegetables  almost  exclusively 
the  produce  of  the  farm  ;  and  the  fruits,  which  formed  the  des- 
sert, were  all  of  the  General's  own  raising.  And  the  cheerfid- 
ness  and  hilarity,  which  reigned  around  the  hospitable  board, 
gave  additional  richness  to  the  repast 

'  It  was  at  this  time,  that  Madame  Perier  made  me  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  the  family  and  their  relationship  to  each 
other,  and  I  shall  mention  them  to  you  here.  There  were,  first, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  General,  Madame  de  la  Tour  Mau- 
bourg^  and  her  youngest  daughter,  Jenny.  Next  Madame  La»- 
teyrie,  who  has  one  sou,  Jules,  and  three  daughters.  The  eldest^ 
Pauline,  is  married  to  the  Count  de  Remusat,  and  has  an  in^t 
son,  named  Pierre.  Her  husband  was  with  her  at  La  Grange. 
The  second  daughter  is  named  Melanie,  and  the  third  Ootavie. 
There  were  three  daught^^  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Lafayette,  who,  with 
hie  wife  and  two  young  sons,  Oscar  and  Edmund,  was  now  ab- 
sent. The  eldest  daughter,  Natalie,  wife  of  M.  Augustin  Perier, 
had  with  her  a  little  girl,  Octavie,  ai>ont  ten  months  old.  Her 
sisters  are  Matilde  and  Clementine.  Madame  de  la  Tear  Mau- 
bourg  has  still  another  daughter,  Celestine,  who  is  married  to 
the  Baron  de  Brigode,  and  has  four  children.  This  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  correct  list  of  all  the  family  of  the  excellent  General,  who 
appeared  among  them  like  the  patriarch  of  the  flock,  and  fully 
realized  aU  my  ideas  of  that  ancient  and  venerable  character. 
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*  Having  finished  dinner,  we  returned  to  the  parlor,  Hnd  the 
evening  passed  in  general  and  agreeable  conversation. 

'  At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  again  met  at  the  breakfast 
table,  and  afterwards  took  a  walk  around  the  domains.  The 
General  first  condncted  us  to  a  pretty  little  building,  with  paint* 
6d  windows,  in  which  was  placed  the  Whitehall  boat,  called  the 
American  Star,  presented  to  him  at  New- York.  Thence  to  ail 
enclosure,  where  were  a  beautifiil  American  stag  and  a  doe, 
presented  to  him  firom  the  Jardin  des  Phnies,  but  of  American 
parentage.  We  then  entered  a  large  yard,  surrounded  by  the 
boildings  of  the  farm,  at  one  side  of  which  was  the  a?iary,  con- 
taining a  number  of  very  curious  and  beautiful  birds.  Then  we 
were  condncted  to  thre  various  sheep-folds,  which  enclosed  ik>ck8 
of  merinos,  amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  a  thousand,  all  remark- 
able for  the  fineness  and  beauty  of  their  wool.  Entering  the 
fiurm-houae,  we  were  shown  two  fine  cool  dairies,  placed  half 
under  ground,  and,  like  all  the  other  apartments  which  I  saw, 
remarkably  clean  and  nice. 

'  After  having  seen  all  the  different  parts  of  the  farm,  we 
walked  into  the  woods,  which  are  beautifully  laid  out,  in  the 
General's  own  taste ;  and  a  great  number  of  the  trees  were 
planted  by  his  own  band.  Our  walk  terminated  at  a  pretty  lit* 
tie  artificial  lake,  with  an  island  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  a  pleasure 
boat  for  sailing.  Returning  to  the  chdieem,  we  took  a  run  over 
the  beantifol  lawn  in  fi'ont  of  it,  with  trees  so  planted  in  groops, 
as  to  afibrd  open  vistas  between  them.  After  this  we  all  sepa- 
rated, to  pursue  whatever  occupation  we  chose. 

*  And  this  is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  La  Grange  ;  all  are 
left  at  liberty  to  go  and  come  as  they  please,  without  any  of  the 
restraints  of  ordinary  visiting.  You  may  read  or  write, — walk, 
sail  or  hunt,  as  the  one  or  the  other  is  mo^t  agreeable  to  your 
taste,  until  the  dinner  bell  gives  the  signal  for  again  uniting.  It 
seems  to  make  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  family,  whether  there  are  twenty  guests  or  only  one.  All 
that  come  are  cordially  welcomed,  and  they  have  only  to  make 
themselves  as  happy,  as  the  numerous  attractions  of  the  place 
enable  them  to  be. 

'  At  dinner  we  were  pleased  to  meet  Mr.  Levasseur,  who,  with 
two  other  French  gentlemen,  had  arrived  during  the  day.  The 
evening  was  spent  in  music  and  dancing,  the  young  ladies  taking 
turns  to  play  for  each  other.  The  room,  appropriated  for  these 
purposes,  possesses  quite  as  many  memorials  of  America,  as  the 
adjoining  saloon.  'The  most  conspicuous  object  on  one  side  was 
the  '  star-spangled  banner,'  suspended  between  the  portraits  of 
Washington  and  Franklin,  the  latter  painted  by  Madame  Perier. 
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There  were  also  busts  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  and  Mr.  Mosroe,  a  por- 
trait of  the  commander  of  the  Brandywine,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  together 
with  two  French  prints,  one  of  the  Bastille  and  the  other  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars, 

*  Afler  breakfast  the  next  morning,  we  were  shown  the  little 
room,  which  they  call  the  mtiseum,  filled  with  various  presents 
made  to  the  General  in  America.  There  were  a  number  of  In- 
dian dresses  and  canoes,  a  beautiful  mahogany  model  of  the  cel- 
ebrated water-works  near  Philadelphia,  a  little  box  of  bird's  eye 
maple,  containing  water  from  the  Erie  canal,  a  birch-bark  box 
filled  with  maple  sugar,  collections  of  shells,  and  other  curiosities 
too  numerous  to  mention. 
^ '  We  then  followed  to  the  library,  which  adjoins  the  General's 
sleeping  chamber.  Just  outside  the  door  of  this  room  is  a  small 
picture  of  the  prison  at  Olmutz,  and  the  jailor  unlocking  the  door 
of  the  cell  in  which  the  General  was  confined.  The  bed  cham- 
ber was  adorned  with  prints  and  paintings  of  different  kinds ; 
some  of  them  portraits  of  personal  and  family  friends,  and  others 
of  public  characters,  such  as  General  Jackson,.  Henry  Clay, 
William  H.  Crawford  and  others.  There  were  likewise  prints 
of  the  Hancock  house,  of  Mr.  Adams's  residence  at  Quincy,  and 
the  picture  of  a  scene  at  Yorktown,  with  the  figures  of  Wash- 
ington, Lincoln,  and  Lafayette,  among  others,  represented  in  it 
Upon  a  table  was  placed  a  splendid  silver  urn,  a  present  from  the 
officers  of  the  Brandywine.  On  one  side  was  seen  the  harbor  of 
New- York,  at  the  moment  of  the  General's  departure,  and  the 
ship  just  setting  sail.  On  the  other  was  the  open  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington, and  three  persons  about  to  descend  into  it,  namely.  Gen- 
eral Lafayette,  his  son,  and  Mr.  Levasseur. 

'  The  library  is  a  handsome  circular  room,  containing  a  large 
number  of  beautiful  books,  conveniently  arranged  in  open  book- 
cases, and  consisting  of  all  the  most  popular  French,  English, 
and  American  works,  ancient  and  modern.  Beneath  these  were 
other  cases,  the  doors  so  ingeniously  contrived  as  perfectly  to  re- 
semble ranges  of  books.  In  these  were  kept  splendid  specimens 
of  binding  and  printing  executed  in  the  United  States ;  and  large 
drawers  ^1  of  the  testimonials  of  affection  and  regard,  which 
the  General  had  received  at  different  periods  of -his  life;  all 
which  he  seemed  to  value  very  highly,  and  to  exhibit  with  the 
utmost  pleasure.  In  the  first  drawer  he  opened,  among  a  variety 
of  pretty  little  boxes,  was  a  pocket  Testament,  bound  in  red  mo- 
rocco, which  he  said  a  pious  female  friend  was  so  kind  as  to  give 
him,  when  he  last  visited  the  United  States.  Upon  the  blank 
leaf  of  it  was  written :  "  Be  America  his  resting  place  and  heaven 
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his  home."  He  then  showed  us  the  contents  of  all  the  other 
drawers,  the  umbrella  which  Washington  was  accustomed  to  use, 
his  silver  spectacles,  the  cane  of  Franklin,  a  sword  blade,  made 
of  the  bolts  of  the  Bastille,  a  large  collection  of  canes,  and  a  chair 
cushion,  worked  hy  Mrs.  Washington  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 
The  most  beautiful  cane  that  the  General  possesses,  and  which 
he  always  carries,  is  one  cut  from  an  apple-tree,  beneath  which 
he  breakfasted  with  General  Washington,  on  the  morning  of  a 
memorable  battle.  The  bead  is  of  gold,  inscribed  with  his  name, 
and  beneath, — "  It  shaded  him  and  his  friend  Washington.'' 

'  A  striking  proof  of  the  inherent  and  delicate  politeness,  which 
displays  itself  in  all  the  members  of  this  charming  family,  is  the 
interest  that  they  manifested  in  looking  over  these  gifts,  and  ex- 
pressing the  greatest  admiration  of  their  beauty,  as  if  seeing 
them  for  the  fust  time,  though,  in  fact,  they  must  have  exhibited 
them  to  hundreds  of  their  different  visiters,  always,  I  doubt  not, 
with  equal  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  Among  other  curiosities, 
the  General  showed  us  a  small,  fall-length  portrait  of  himself, 
taken  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  dressed  in  the  uniform  worn 
by  the  officers  of  the  American  revolution.  The  countenance  is 
remarkably  sweet  and  expressive ;  but  although  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  what  he  then  was,  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  his 
present  appearance.  In  the  evening  we  amused  ourselves  in 
looking  over  a  beautiful  collection  of  engraved  portraits  of  all  the 
prominent  actors  in  the  French  revolution,  handsomely  bound  in 
a  large  folio  book.  The  General  entertained  us  highly  by  his 
interesting  remarks,  and  the  anecdotes  which  he  related  in 
connexion  with  the  different  portraits.  Among  the  finest  of  the 
engravings  were  two  of  Napoleon,  more  beautiful  than  any  thing 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 

'  At  length  the  hour  for  separating  for  the  night  arrived,  and 
as  we  were  to  leave  La  Grange  early  on  the  following  morning, 
we  were  obliged  to  take  a  reluctant  farewell  of  this  roost  inter- 
esting family  circle,  in  whose  delightful  society  two  days  had 
flown  away  upon  the  wipgs  of  the  wind. 

'  I  had  heard  and  read  much  of  La  Grange,  but  the  reality  far 
exceeded  my  expectations.  Never  did  I  imagine  a  scene  of 
more  unaffected  harmony  and  domestic  love,  more  unbounded 
kindness  and  hospitality,  than  this  noble  mansion  presents. 
And  faultless  as  had  ever  appeared  to  us  the  character  of  our 
venerable  and  illustrious  host,  it  was  in  the  privacy  of  domestic 
life,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  that  we  were  to  learn  all  its  per- 
fection. I  say  perfection,  for  I  believe  if  there  exists  a  perfect 
or  happy  man  on  earth,  it  is  General  Lafayette.  In  every  vicis- 
situde of  fortune,  through  praise  and  censure,  through  prosperity 
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and  adfersity,  he  has  alike  been  trne  to  himself,  to  bis  eotk" 
science,  to  his  country.  No  recollections  of  lawless  ambition, 
of  cruelty  or  wanton  bloodshed,  can  mar  the  tranquillity  of  his 
declining  years.  His  name  is  still  the  rallying  point  to  the  Iot- 
ers  of  li^rty  in  his  own  country,  and  is  hailed  with  the  warmest 
gratitude  and  affection  by  millions  of  the  free-born  citizens  of  a 
trans-atlantic  world.  His  children,  to  the  third  generation, 
"  rise  up  and  call  him  blessed,"  while  his  servants  and  numerous 
dependents  look  up  to  him  as  their  protector  and  friend,  and 
ever  find  in  him  an  affectionate  and  considerate  master.  To 
the  rich  he  is  a  delightful  companion,  to  the  poor  a  generous 
benefactor.  No  man  can  justly  breathe  a  word  of  censure 
against  his  name,  and  I  believe  his  own  breast  to  be  the  seat  of 
kindest  feeling  and  good  will,  even  to  those  whom  he  is  com- 
pelled to  call  his  enemies. 

'  To  the  American  peculiarly,  the  home  of  Lafayette  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  spots  on  earth.  He  not  only  meets,  at  eve^ 
ry  step,  memorials  of  his  beloved  native  land,  from  which  he  is 
now  far  separated ;  but  he  hears  his  country's  praises  from  the 
lips  of  its  generous  defender,  and  warmly  repeated  by  his  grate- 
ful and  numerous  family.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  their 
expressions  relative  to  America ;  they  are  not  mere  words  of 
course,  to  please  the  American  ear ;  they  evidently  spring  from 
a  sincere,  hearty  love  for  the  country,  and  admiration  of  its  free 
institutions. 

'Such  is  the  family,  and  such  the  charming  residence,^to 
which  I  bade  adieu  on  the  following  morning  with  the  utmost 
regret;  mingled,  however,  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  that  I 
had  been  so  highly  favored  as  to  have  passed  even  so  short  a 
time  within  the  walls  of  La  Grange  :  a  circumstance,  which  I 
shall  ever  regard  as  a  bright  era  in  the  recollections  of  my  life. 

The  General  is  always  accustomed  to  send  his  guests  in  his 
own  carriage  to  the  neighboring  village  of  Rozoy  ;  and  although 
we  left  very  early  in  the  morning,  we  found  him  already  risen  to 
give  us  a  last  adieu.  At  Rozoy  we  took  the  diligence  for  Paris, 
and  arrived  there  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  The  next 
evening  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  October  13th,  we  entered  the 
diligence  for  Orleans,  bidding  farewell  to  Paris,  for  a  long  time 
to  come.— I  had  passed  two  months  very  delightfully  there,  and 
left  it  with  a  reluctance,  only  lessened  by  the  recollection  that 
we  were  to  return  again  the  following  spring,  after  having  en- 
joyed the  now  anticipated  pleasure  of  a  winter's  residence  in 
Spain,  and  a  rapid  visit  to  the  south  of  France.' 

The  second  volume  of  these  letters,  which  is  devoted 
entirely  to  Spain,  is  even  more  interestmg  than  the  former, 
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the  subject  being  in  general  less  farotliar.  We  extract  the  letter 
which  gives  a  description  of  a  fiesta  de  toros,-— or  bull-fight. — 
Of  the  various  accounts  that  have  recently  appeared  of  this 
peculiar  and  characteristic  Spanish  amusement,  the  following 
is  hy  no  means  the  least  successful. 

*  It  had  been  understood  for  some  time,  that  a  Corrida  de  Toros^ 
or  boll-fight,  woald  form  a  part  of  the  festivities  at  Madrid  on  the 
occasion  of  the  King's  marriage ;  and  this  exh^kion  took  place 
tccordinglj  at  the  time  appointed,  (December  15th).  As  1  had 
m  very  strong  curiosity  to  witness  this  ancient  and  celebrated 
Spanish  amusement,  I  willingly  pursued  my  way  to  the  PUaa 
de  TWos, situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  city,  without  the  Puerta 
de  Akala,  Here  stands  the  immense  amphitheatre  in  which  the 
fights  take  place,  and  which  is  entered  by  several  large  doors, 
opening  into  spacious  vestibules,  iirom  whence  several  flights  of 
•tairs  lead  to  the  interior  of  the  building. 

^  To  have  an  idea  of  its  appearance,  you  must  imagine  a  vast 
circular  area,  surrounded  bv  several  rows  of  seats,  raised  one 
above  the  other ;  back  of  which  are  covered  seats,  and  above 
these  a  range  of  boxes,  extending  quite  around  the  building. 
Between  the  area  and  the  uncovered  seats  is  a  space,  of  perhaps 
a  yard  or  two  in  width,  with  a  high  wooden  fence  before  it, 
which  serves  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  those  engaged  in  the  fight, 
when  closely  pursued  by  their  furious  antagonist.  At  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  amphitheatre  is  the  King's  box,  fitted  up  in  a  hand- 
some style,  the  front  part  being  composed  of  glass  windows, 
which  may  be  kept  shut  if  necessary,  without  taking  away  the  view 
of  any  thing  that  is  going  on  in  the  arena.  Opposite  the  king's 
box  are  the  orchestra,  and  the  enclosure  in  which  the  bull  is 
confined. 

'  After  I  had  been  seated  about  half  an  hour,  the  arrival  of  the 
King  and  Queen  was  greeted  by  loud  shouts  of  **  Viva  la  Reyna, 
Viva  el  iiey," — the  first  really  hearty  cheer  of  the  kind,  that  I 
had  yet  heard.  They  came  forward,  accompanied  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Naples,  and  several  other  members  of  the  royal 
family ;  and  throwing  open  the  windows,  they  bowed  and  waved 
their  hands  with  much  apparent  gratification  and  cordiality  of 
manner. 

'  The  King  observed,  immediately  upon  entering,  that,  owing 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  notices  given  for  the  Funcion,  as  it  is 
called  in  Madrid,  the  seats  were  almost  entirely  empty ;  and  he 
therefore  gave  immediate  orders  that  the  doors  should  be  opened 
freely  to  every  one,  without  regard  to  payment.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  a  tremendous  rush  from  without,  which  filled 
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the  amphilheatre  to  o?erflowing,  and  presented  to  the  eye,  on 
every  side,  but  one  continued  mass  of  human  beings,  all  congratu- 
lating themselves  upon  the  opportunity  thus  offered  them,  of 
witnessing  a  spectacle,  which,  to  a  Spaniard,  is  of  all  others  the 
most  popular  and  animating. 

*  Large  bodies  of  the  military,  in  full  uniform,  were  scattered 
here  and  there  among  the  crowd,  and  a  most  splendid  band  of 
music  played  delightfully  during  the  whole  time  that  the  seats 
and  boxes  we|^lling.  As  soon  as  the  audience  were  quietly 
seated,  the  music  ceased,  and  a  door  opened  at  one  side  of  the 
arena,  admitting  a  small  troop  of  horse,  who,  preceded  by  a 
trumpeter,  rode  around  the  enclosure  several  times,  dispersing 
the  crowd,  which  had  previously  filled  it.  When  their  task  was 
accomplished,  they  withdrew,  and  one  of  the  tdguazila  then  rode 
into  the  area,  dressed  in  the  same  &nciful  suit  of  black'  velvet, 
which  they  had  worn  on  the  day  of  the  marriage, — and  seated 
upon  a  beautiful  white  horse,  caparisoned  in  trimmings  of  blue.- 
and  silver.  Having  obtained  permission  of  the  King,  that  the 
spectacle  should  now  commence^  he  announced  this  permission 
to  a  person  in  waiting,  who  immediately  went  out  to  give  the 
requisite  orders. 

'  The  picadoreSy  five  in  number,  then  rode  in,  and  advancing 
towards  the  royal  box,  took  off  their  hats,  and  made  a  low  bow 
to  the  King  and  Queen,  after  which  two  of  them  rode  to  their 
stations  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  enclosure,  firom*which  the  bull 
was  to  make  his  appearance.  The  other  three  then  retired,  to 
be  in  readiness  to  take  the  place  of  either  of  their  companions, 
should  they  be  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled,  these  being  the 
only  terms  upon  which  a  pictidor  ever  leaves  the  arena.  These 
men  are  dressed  in  short  jackets,,  of  fancifiil  colors,  the  sleeves  of 
which,  as  well  as  their  pantaloons,  are  thickly  padded  to  prevent 
anjr  injury  to  the  limbs  in  case  of  a  fall,  which  not  unfrequently 
takes  place.  They  wore  upon  their  heads  immense  broad 
brimmed  hats,  with  small  round  crowns,  and  carried  in  the  hand 
a  long  spear,  with  a  piece  of  pointed  iron  at  the  end  of  it  about 
an  inch  in  length. 

'  The  chulos,  so  called,  are  dressed  in  a  manner  even  more 
fantastical  than  the  picadares.  They  wear  small-clothes  of  va- 
rious gaudy  colors,  with  long  white  hose;  and  short  jackets  very 
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yaTiB^  them  in  his  ejes,  to  tempi  him  to  pMrsne  a  new  objeet. 


ihu8gi?ing  the  picador  time  to  recover  himself* 

'These  men  now  stationed  themselves  near  the  fence  in 
Tarions  parts  of  the  arena ;  and  every  eye,  in  the  vast  assemblage 
surrounding  it^  was  eagerly  bent  upon  the  spot,  whence  the 
venemy  was  to  proceed.  Signs  of  impatience  began  to  be  ex- 
pressed, more  and  more  loudly,  for  the  appointed  signal,  which 
was  to  be  given  by  the  King,  before  the  bull  could  be  released 
ftcnn  confinement.  This  signal  was  at  length^n^e,  the  doors 
flew  open,  and  the  terrible  animal  bounded  into  the  arena,  his 
eyes  glaring  with  rage,  and  almost  matching  in  color  the  crimson 
ribbon,  which  fluttered  from  his  neck,  a  symbol,  as  it  were,  of 
the  sanguinary  death  which  awaited  him. 

'  The  first  object,  upon  which  he  fixed  his  gaze^  was  the  ptVo-- 
doTf  towards  whom  he  rushed  with  all  the  fiiry  of  madness.  The 
picador  rieceived  him  upon  the  point  of  his  spear ;  but  the  animal, 
being  resolute  and  courageous,  persisted  in  pushing  forward,  and 
the  consequence  was  the  instant  death  of  the  poot  horse,  who 
fell  a  blind*folded  and  unresisting  victim  to  the  fiirious  attack  of 
his  adversary.  The  picador  fell  with  the  horse,  and  I  felt  a  uni- 
versal trembling  seize  me,  when  I  beheld  him  struggling  to  fi^e 
himself,  even  under  the  very  horns  of  the  enraged  bull.  But  at  the 
instant  several  of  the  chdo$  surrounded  him,  and,  waving  their 
bright  flags  before  his  eyes,  suoeeeded  in  turning  his  anger  upon 
themselves,  whom  he  pursued  with  such  speed,  that  one  of  them 
barely  escaped  by  springing  over  the  fence,  leaving  his  flag  be* 
kind  himj  as  an  object  upon  which  the  bull  might  vent  his  rage 
at  pleasure.  But  such  was  not  his  intention ;  for,  turning  round, 
he  flew  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  towards  the  second  picador, 
whose  horse  shared  the  same  fote  with  that  of  his  companion ; 
leaving  the  arena  cleared  of  horses  for  the  space  oi  several 
moments.  During  this  time  the  chtdoe  seemed  desirous  of 
making  trial  of  their  quickness  of  foot^  by  approaching  almost 
within  arm's  length  of  the  animal,  who  stood  brandishing  his 
horns,  and  throwing  up  the  dust  in  ckNids  with  his  hoofe,  andthen 
K>rang  forward  in  pursuit  of  his  tormentors  with  unrelenting  speed. 
It  seemed  impossible  to  me,  at  first,  that  they  could  escape  him ; 
but  finding,  upon  observation,  that  they  calculated  their  distance 
with  unerring  certainty,  I  began  to  feel  a  little  more  at  ease 
than  my  fears  would  allow  at  the  outset. 

Two  more  horses  being  now  brought  upon  the  field,  the  battle 
between  the  bull  and  picadores  was  again  renewed,  and,  after 
two  or  three  violent  attacks,  both  horses  were  disabled,  and 
akhoogh  not  mortally  wounded,  were  of  necessity  led  out,  the 
arena  being  thus  cleared  a  second  time  ;  a  ckcumstanoe  of  very 
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rare  occurrence,  and  which  was  loudly  applauded  by  clapping  cf 
hands,  and  loud  cries  ofbuenoj  hueno,  resounding  from  every  part 
of  the  amphitheatre. 

'  When  the  picadorts  had  fought  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
King,  he  ga?e  a  signal  for  the  banderilleros  to  appear.  These 
men  are  dressed  precisely  like  the  chtdoB,  being  in  fact  a  part  of 
their  number.  They  are  each  armed  with  two  darts,  called 
banderUlas,  barbed  at  the  point,  and  ornamented  with  a  variety 
of  colored  paD|s,  cut  into  streamers*  By  the  time  that  the 
banderiUeros  muce  their  appearance,  their  antagonist  being 
somewhat  spent  with  rage  and  loss  of  blood,  their  task  is  rendered 
much  less  dangerous  than  it  would  be  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fight.  Holding  a  dart  in  each  hand,  they  run  boldly  up  to 
the  bull,  and,  as  he  lowers  his  horns  to  attack  them,  they  dexter- 
ously plunge  the  darts  into  his  neck,  and,  springing  to  one  side, 
easily  avoid  any  danger  from  his  pursuit. 

*  This  lasted  for  a  very  few  moments  only,  when  command  was 
given  to  call  the  matador.  He  soon  entered,  dressed  much  like 
Uie  others,  but  more  richly,  and  with  a  greater  profusion  of  gold 
and  silver  lace.  He  held  in  one  hand  a  naked  sword,  and  in 
the  other  a  scarlet  flag.  Advancing  towards  the  King's  box,  he 
raised  his  chapeau  de  6ra5^  and,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  requested 
permission  to  kill  the  bull;  which  being  granted,  he  walked  to 
the  centre  of  the  arena,  where  he  waited  until  the  chulos  should 
draw  towards  him  the  wearied  animak  This  they  succeeded  in 
doing ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  bright  scarlet  cloth  meet  his  eye, 
than  all  his  former  fury  appeared  to  revive,  and  he  darted  towards 
it  with  all  the  energy  he  had  shown  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle. 
The  task  of  the  matador  is  much  more  hazardous,  and  requires 
much  more  skill  than  any  other.  The  object  is  to  dazzle  the 
eyes  of  the  animal  with  the  red  flag,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
hold  the  sword  in  such  a  manner,  as,  when  the  bull  presses  for* 
ward^  to  sink  the  sword  in  his  neck  by  the  impetus  of  the  latter, 
and  without  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  matador.  On  this 
occasion,  the  second  trial  succeeded,  and  the  sword  was  buried 
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foil  gtllop,  dragging  behind  them  the  fallen  combatant.  The 
instant  that  the  door  closed  upon  them,  another  bull  was  let  into 
the  arena,  and  the  same  thing  was  again  repeated.  But  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  Queen,  who  had  never  before  witnessed 
a  festivity  of  the  kind,  several  varieties  of  the  mode  of  fighting 
were  introduced,  which  are  not  exhibited  upon  common  occa- 
sions. 

*  After  these  bulls  had  been  despatched  in  the  usual  manner, 
as  above  described,  the  picadores  yielded  thiir  places  to  two 
other  persons,  called  cahaUeros  de  plaxa^  a  part  formerly  sus* 
tained  by  genUeraen  of  distinction,  who  then  assisted  in  these 
exercises ;  but  which  custom  has  now  consigned  to  professional 
fighters.  The  cahaUeros  de  plaza^  who  now  entered  the  arena, 
were  most  beautifully  dressed  in  the  ancient  Spanish  costume, 
consisting  of  a  black  velvet  hat  and  white  plumes ;  a  complete 
suit  of  rich  yellow  silk,  slashed  at  the  knees  with  blue ;  and  a 
blue  silk  Spanish  ck)aik,  fastened  at  the  throat,  and  flowing 
gracefully  over  the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  right  arm  perfectly 
firee.  Each  carried  in  his  hand  a  long  spear,  made  of  very  light, 
brittle  wood,  and  barbed  at  the  point.  His  object  is  to  break  off 
the  head  of  the  spear  in  the  neck  of  the  bull ;  and  if  it  be  skil- 
fiiUy  done,  one  single  blow,  by  separating  the  spine,  causes  im- 
mediate death. 

'  At  the  first  onset,  both  horse  and  rider  were  overthrown,  and 
had  the  bull  taken  advantage  of  his  position,  the  life  of  the 
cahaUero  must  have  been  instantly  sacrificed.  But  the  chnloB 
drew  him  away  to  his  second  antagonist,  who  met  him  rather 
more  successfully,  and  broke  off  the  spear  in  his  neck,  but  with- 
out wounding  him  mortally.  This  was  reserved  for  the  first 
combatant,  who,  having  recovered  himself  from  his  fall,  and 
being  armed  with  a  second  spear,  rode  manfully  forward  into 
the  centre  of  the  arena,  and  attacking  the  bull  without  hesitation, 
buried  the  iron  in  his  spine.  He  fell  instantly  dead,  without  a 
single  struggle,  and  was  borne  off  in  triumph  by  the  mules,  amid 
flourishing  of  trumpets,  and  long  echoed  huzzas.  The  space  of 
time  occupied  in  destroying  him,  after  this  manner,  was  scarcely 
greater  than  I  have  employed  in  relating  it ;  and  a  second  buU 
having  been  brought  in  and  killed  quite  as  speedily  as  the 
other,  the  eahaHeroi  de  plaza  left  the  field  once  more  to  the 
pModoret, 

*  The  succeeding  fights  differed  firom  the  first  three  only  in 
the  introduction  of  fire-works.  That  is,  small  crackers  and  other 
combustible  materials,  being  afiixed  to  the  handeriUasj  were 
made  to  explode  at  the  moment  the  darts  entered  the  neck  of 
the  bull,  throwing  up  clouds  of  smoke  and  innumerable,  sparks, 
which,  for  an  instant,  almost  concealed  him  from  view. 
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<  After  thifl,  the  or  j  of  ptrros^  ptms^  rang  througfa  the  amphi- 
theatre^ and  at  the  aanie  tine  that  the  bull  was  ushered  in  at  one 
door^  another  opened  to  admit  three  large  bull-dogs,  which, 
flpriBgiBg  from  the  leashee  that  confined  them,  rushed  with  the 
utmost  speed  towards  the  object  of  their  instinctire  hostility, 
and  were  receiTed  by  him,  one  after  another,  upon  the  points  ofhis 
horns,  and  tossed  high  in  air,  only  to  come  down  again  upon  their 
feet  with  increased  rage,  and  to  renew  the  attack  with  unabated 
courage.  In  a  few  minutes  the  two  largest  dogs  had  seized  each 
an  ear  of  the  bull,  to  which  they  held  with  determined  pertinacity, 
until  the  foaming  and  ftirious  animal  became  entirely  subdued  and 
quiet,  suffering  himself  to  be  led  along  by  his  tormenting  con- 
querors, when  the  friendly  knife  put  a  speedy  end  to  his  existence. 
The  tenth  bull  was  likewise  destroyed  in  the  same  m&nner ;  and 
the  King  then  rose  to  depart,  the  vast  multitude  dispersing  in 
various  ways  to  their  several  occupations. 

'  You  may  perhaps  be  surprised,  after  perusing  the  foregoing 
account,  that  a  lady  could  experience  any  thing  but  disgust  in 
witnessing  a  species  of  amusement  so  barbarous  and  unnatu- 
ral. Such  was  my  own  opinion  respecting  it  after  reading  similar 
acoountfl ;  but  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  a  fascination 
about  the  whole  acene^  which  did  away,  in  a  considerable  decree, 
the  painful  and  revolting  feelings,  which  arise  at  the  view  of  suf- 
fering, even  if  it  be  the  suffering  of  a  brute.  And  moreover  there 
seemed  something  so  ferocious  and  revengeful  in  the  nature  of 
these  animals,  that  much  of  the  sympathy,  which  might  otherwise 
be  felt  for  them,  was  lost ;  and  the  unpleasant  impressions  made 
upon  the  mind,  gave  way  to  the  indescribable  excitement  and 
animation  of  spirits,  produced  by  the  sight  of  so  vast  a  collection 
of  oeople,  all  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  eager  interest 
in  tne  scene  before  them,  by  the  never-tiring  charm  of  martial 
musio  in  its  fiiU  nerfection.  and  bv  the  associations,  which  the 
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little  of  tbe  ditrating  or  disagreeable  part  of  tbe  combat.  But 
in  the  second  I  was  not  so  fortunate.  Several  of  the  poor  horses 
were  shockingly  mangled  and  gored  by  the  horns  of  the  biiU, 
without  causing  their  death,  and  sometimes  without  preventing 
their  riders  from  still  urging  them  on  to  renewed  attacks.  This 
circumstance  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  mar  all  my 
enjoyment ;  but  there  were  others^  in  addition  to  it,  which  ren* 
dered  the  fi^ht  excessively  irksome  and  unpleasant  to  me.  There 
was  scarcely  any  variety  in  the  mode  of  warfare,  which  was 
carried  on  in  its  least  attractive  form,  at  least  to  my  eye ;  and 
the  arena  being  divided  in  the  middle,  in  order  that  two  courses 
might  be  going  on  at  the  same  time,  the  animals  were  brought 
in  much  closer  contact  with  the  vicadoreB  and  ckmhs,  for  whose 
fate  I  was  in  continual  dread  and  anxiety.  Eighteen  bulls  were 
killed  before  the  funcion  ended,  and  I  then  returned  firom  the 
amphitheatre  little  disposed  to  witness  another  bull  fight,  and 
fully  persuaded  that,  in  this  respect,  I  could  never  learn  to  be  a 
Spaniard.' 


Akt.  y.-^Ve  Beaumont  andDe  ThcquevUle  an  the  Peniten- 
iiary  System. 
Du  Syiiime  Pinitentiaire  aux  Etats^VhiSf  et  de  ton  Applu 
cation  en  France ;  suwi  d^un  Appendice  sur  lea  Colonies 
Ptnales,  et  de  Notes  Statistiques ;  Par  Mm.  G.  de  Beau- 
mont et  A.  DE  Toc^UEviLLE,  Avocats  a  la  Cour  royale 
de  Parisy  Membres  de  la  Societ6  IKstorique  de  Penn- 
jybome.     Parb.     1333. 

On  the  Penitentiary  System  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Application  in  France^  vnth  an  Appendix  on  Penal 
Colonies  and  Statistical  Notes ;  by  Messrs.  de  Beaumont 
and  de  TocqueviUe. 

This  work  is  the  report  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  title 
MgO)  who,  it  will  be  geDerallv  recollected^  were  sent  by  tbe 
French  Government,  two  or  three  years  aeo,  as  commissioners 
to  examine  the  penitentiaries  of  the  United  States.  In  calling 
it,  however,  their  report j  we  do  not  use  that  term  in  its  strictly 
techDical  sense.  We  do  not  understand  the  work  before  us 
to  be  the  official  report,  formally  made  by  these  gentlemen  to 
tbe  autborides,  from  whom  they  receiveid  their  commission ; 
— ^but  a  general  statement,  relative  to  their  researches,  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  public  in  Europe  and  America,  as  on  a  matter 
of  great  concernment  to  society.  We  regard  it  as  an  interest- 
ing and  an  instructive  publication.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of 
iniormatioo,  relative  to  the  penitentiaries  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  condensed  form.  Thb  information  must  be  new  to  most 
European  readers ;  and  to  a  considerable  degree  not  less  so 
to  all  in  this  country  but  those,  who,  in  the  general  interest 
recently  awakened  among  us  on  this  subject,  have  devoted 
their  attention  particularly  to  it.  We  trust  that  it  will  find  a 
translator ;  for  though  it  was  designed  to  be  of  use  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  it  deserves  to  be  circulated  here.  But 
perhaps  we  have  not  a  relish  in  America  for  any  foreign  com- 
mentary on  our  institutions,  not  seasoned  with  paltry  gossip  or 
vile  scandal. 

Those  who  form  their  ideas  of  what  prisons  were  in  former 
times,  finom  what  they  now  are,— even  where  the  last  reforms 
have  not  been  introduced, — are  unacquainted  with  one  horri- 
ble chapter  in  the  book  of  humanity.  They  do  not  know  the 
images,  that  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  great  poet  of  truth,  when 
he  spoke  of  the  '  secrets  of  the  prison  house.'  Downright 
torture,  avowedly  inflicted,  and  ignominious  and  painful  death, 
were  certainly  not  the  most  terrible  forms  in  which  penal 
justice  vbited  the  victim  of  the  law,  in  times  not  very  remote. 
The  attention  of  the  philanthropist  Howard  was  first  turned 
to  the  distress  of  prisoners,  by  what  fell  under  his  own  notice 
as  Sheriff  of  Bedford  in  1773.  The  circumstance  which  first 
excited  him  to  activity  in  their  behalf,  was  seeing, — some  who 
by  the  verdict  of  juries  were  declared  not  guilty; — some  on 
whom  the  grand  jury  did  not  find  such  an  appearance  of  guilt 
as  subjected  them  to  trial ; — and  some  whose  prosecutors  did 
not  appear  against  them ; — after  having  been  confined  for 
months,  dragged  back  to  gaol  and  locked  up  again,  till  they 
should  pay  the  fees  of  the  eaoler  and  the  clerk  of  the  assize. 
In  extending  his  enquiries,  he  not  only  found  that  these  abuses 
existed  in  other  countries ;  but  he  became  acquainted  with 
other  scenes  of  calamity  of  the  most  painful  character.     From 
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kept,  made  them  the  seats  of  a  distemper  deriving  its  name, 
as  it  did  its  origin,  from  these  retreats  of  vice,  'misery,  and 
legal  revenge  miscalled  justice.  When  Howard  began  ^is 
visits  to  the  prisons,  he  guarded  himself  by  keeping  vinegar  to 
his  nostrils,  while  within  their  walls,  and  changing  his  clothes 
when  he  left  them.  In  proceeding  to  present  *  a  general  view 
of  the  distress  in  prisons,'  he  says,  *  there  are  some  prisons 
that  one  canhot  look  into,  without  perceiving,  at  the  first  glance 
at  their  inmates,  that  there  is  some  great  error  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  Many,  who  go  in  healthy,  are  in  a  tew 
months  changed  to  emaciated  dejected  objects.  Some  are 
seen  pining  under  diseases,  <  ndir  and  in  pruon^  expiring  on 
the  noors  of  loathsome  celk,  of  pestilential  fevers  and  the 
confluent  small  pox.'  The  cause  of  this  distress  was  declared 
by  Howard  to  be,  Uiat  many  prisons  were  scantily  supplied 
and  some  almost  totally  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
These  were  several  bridewells,  in  which  prisoners  had  no  al- 
lowance of  food  at  all !  In  some  the  keeper  fiumed  what  little 
was  allowed  them,  and  where  he  engaged  to  supply  each  prisoner 
with  one  or  two  pennyworth  of  bread  a  day,  it  was  sometimes 
reduced  one  half  and  more  than  one  half  in  quantity.  Although 
the  inmates  of  the  bridewells  were  nominally  condemned  to 
bard  labor,  out  of  the  avails  of  which  it  was  intended  they 
should  be  supported,  there  were  few  of  these  establish- 
ments, in  which  any  work  was  done  or  could  be  done.  The 
prisoners  had  neither  tools  nor  stock  of  any  kind  furnished 
to  them ;  and  accordingly  spent  their  time  in  sloth  and  de- 
bauchery. ^  Some  keepers  of  these  houses,'  says  Howard, 
who  is  our  authority  for  these  statements,  ^  who  have  repre- 
sented to  the  magistrates  the  wants  of  their  prisoners,  and  de- 
sired for  them  necessary  food,  have  been  silenced  with  these 
inconsiderate  words,  let  them  vjork  or  starve.  When  those 
gentlemen  know  the  former  is  impossible,  do  they  not  by  that 
thoughtless  sentence  inevitably  doom  poor  creatures  to  the 
latter  ? '  *  Felons  were  allowed  in  some  prisons  two  penny- 
worth of  bread  a  day,  in  some  three  halfpennyworth,  in  some 
a  pennyworth,  and  in  some  none.  No  regard  was  paid  to  the 
deamess  of  bread,  and  the  pennyloaf  sometimes  weighed  but 
seven  or  eight  ounces.  This  miserable  allowance  was  some- 
times dealt  out  once  in   two  days,  and  would  be  consumed 

*  Howard's  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  p.  4. 
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at  a  single  meal,  leaving  the  poor  wretches  to  starve  for  the 
residue  of  the  two  days.  By  the  cruel  system  of  forming,  this 
wretched  pittance  was  still  farther  reduced  by  the  cupidity  of 
gaolers.  Many  prisons  had  no  supply  of  water  within  their 
walls.  The  prisoners,  locked  up  in  their  cells,  were  dependent 
on  the  mercy  of  the  gaolers,  and  got  no  more  than  the  keeper 
and  his  servants  thought  fit  to  bring  them.  In  one  place  they 
were  limited  to  three  pints  a  day  ;  *  a  scanty  provision,'  ex- 
claims Howard, '  for  drink  and  cleanliness  ! ' 

Nor  was  the  supply  of  air  less  scanty  than  that  of  food  and 
water.  Such  was  the  degree  to  which  the  air  of  the  English 
prisons  was  corrupted  by  want  of  ventilation,  the  accumula- 
tion of  filth,  and  the  existence  of  disease,  that  the  clothes  of 
Howfurd  in  his  first  journeys,  became  so  offensive,  by  eoing 
into  prisons,  that  he  could  not  travel  in  a  post-chaise,  witn  the 
windows  closed,  and  had  to  make  his  visits  of  mercy  on  horse- 
back. The  leaves  of  bis  memorandum  book  were  so  tainted, 
that  he  could  not  use  it,  without  spreading  it  an  hour  or  two 
before  the  fire ;  and  the  vial  of  vinegar  which  he  employed  as 
an  antidote,  would  become  itself  intolerable  in  a  few  hours. 
In  some  subterraneous  dungeons,  m  which  prisoners  were  con-^ 
fined,  the  floor  was  always  very  damp ;  in  some  there  was  an 
inch  or  two  of  water ;  and  the  straw  for  bedding  was  generally 
laid  on  the  floor,  without  bedsteads.  Some  goals  bad  neither 
sewers  nor  vaults,  and  in  those  that  had  them,  they  were  fi^e- 
quently  so  neglected,  as  to  be  horribly  offensive.  As  the  gaolers 
bad  to  pay  the  window  tax,  they  often  stopped  up  the  windows 
to  escape  this  imposition.  In  many  gaols  and  most  bridewells, 
no  allowance  was  made  by  the  public  for  bedding,  or  straw. 
When  a  little  was  furnished,  it  remained  unchanged  for  months, 
till  corrupted  and  worn  to  dust.  *  When,'  says  Howard,  *  1 
have  complained  of  this  to  the  keepers,  their  justification  has 
been,  '  the  county  allows  no  straw  ;  the  prisoners  have  none 
but  at  my  cost.'  What  the  moral  condition  of  the  gaols,  at 
this  period,  was,  may  be  estimated  from  the  feet,  that  prison- 
ers of  all  sorts  were  confined  together ;  debtors  and  felons, 
men  and  women,  the  novice  and  the  veteran.  With  all  these, 
many  were  sentenced  to  the  county  gaols,  for  slight  misdemea- 
nors, who  would  have  been  sent  to  bridewell :— but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  food  in  these  houses  of  correction, 
were  in  pity  sent  to  county  gaols,  where  an  allowance  was 
made  for  the  support  of  prisoners.    In  addition  to  alt  this,  lu- 
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na^  and  idiots  were  confined  in  some  of  the  gaols.  ^  These j 
says  Howard,  '  serve  as  sport  to  idle  visitants  at  assizes.  No 
care  is  taken  of  them,  though  it  is  probable  that,  by  medicines 
and  proper  regimen,  some  of  them  might  be  restored  to  their 
senses  and  usefubess  m  life.'  In  consequence  of  these  causes 
of  suffering  and  disease,  this  great  philanthropist  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  many  more  prisoners  died  of  goal-fever,  than 
by  the  executioner.  He  learned,  he  says,  the  emphatical 
meaning  of  the  curse  of  the  severe  creditor,  who  pronounces 
his  debtor's  doom,  to  rot  in  gaoh 

It  seemed  a  kind  of  retributive  justice  that  the  ravages  of 
this  disease  sometimes  extended  bevond  the  walls  of  prisons, 
to  those  whose  official  influence  should  hafe  been  successfully 
exerted  to  remove  its  causes.'  At  the  black  assize  in  Oxibitl 
castle,  in  1577,  (so  called  iirom  its  fatal  consequences),  all  who 
ivere  present  died  within  forty-eight  hours;  the  lord  chief 
Saron,  the  Sheriff,  and  about  three  hundred  more.  Lord 
Bacon  and  Dr.  Mead  ascribe  this  mortality  to  a  disease  brought 
into  court  by  the  prisoners.  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  twice  or 
thrice  within  his  time,  it  had  happened  that  the  judees  and 
others  in  attendance  had  been  infected  with  diseases  brought 
into  court,  by  the  prisoners,  and  had  died.  At  the  lent  assizes 
at  Taunton  in  1730,  some  prisoners  brought  the  caol  distemper 
into  court,  of  which  the  lord  chief  baron  Peneelly,  Sir  James 
Sheppard,  sergeant,  John  Pigott>  Esq.,  sherin,  and  some  hun- 
dreds besides,  died. 

In  most  of  the  English  prisons,  at  this  period,  the  cruel 
custom  prevailed,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  of  extorting  a 
gratuity  from  each  new  comer,  under  the  name  of  garnish, 
*  Pay,  or  strip,'  says  Howard,  *  were  the  fatal  words : '  fatdlj 
in  the  b'teral  sense  of  the  term,  for  most  of  the  poor  wretches; 
having  no  money,  were  obliged  to  give  up  a  part  of  their 
clothing,  for  want  of  which,  when  they  had  no  bedding,  they 
contracted  diseases,  which  sometimes  proved  fatal.  In  1730, 
this  abuse  had  gone  to  such  a  length,  that,  in  order  to  check  it, 
and  paiticularly  when  it  was  carried  so  far  as  stripping  those 
who  had  no  money,  four  prisoners  were  indicted  for  assault 
and  robbery,  upon  a  fellow-prisoner  in  Newgate,  condemned, 
and  executed.  But  the  practice  was  not  suppressed.  This 
practice,  instead  of  being  discountenanced,  was  encouraged  by 
the  gaolers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  tap  in  the 
prison ;  and  found  their  account  in  the  expenditure  which  took 
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{ilace.    GttBmg  of  all  kbds  -was  earned  to  excess  in  the  pri^ 
«ons.    It  was  a  oommoo  tbmg  to  keep  the  prisoners  in  ironsy 
both  by  day  and  l^  n^t    This  ^was  often  done  jrom  mere 
oruelty,  often  in  consequence  of  'the  insecurity  of  the  gads, 
^and  sometimes,  on  purpose   to  extort  money  from  the  pris- 
0nexs,  in  order  to  a  disjpemation.    Prisoners  were  frequently 
obliged  to  walk  ten  or  ofreen  miles  in  irons,  to  their  places  of 
Irialy  and  sometimes  lo  Iowbs,  wheie  there  were  iio  pnsons, 
JO  that  numbers  of  both  sesea^oiihi  be  shut  up  logger  for 
many  days  and  nights^  in  one  voom,  awaiting  tnaL    Gaol-^de' 
livery  income  counties  ^asbnt  oncea  j^ear.    ^  What  repa^ 
ration,'  says  Howard,  ^can  berma^  to  a  jpoor^oreatufe  for  the 
misery  he  has  suffered  and  the  corraptoon  of  bis  morals  'by' 
eonfriVBment  in  prison,  near  twelve  isionthB  before  trial,  io 
whichy  perhaps,  he  is  declared  by  his  country,  not  gvibyV 
One  cause  why  gaol-KleliTeiy  took  place  so  seldom  was,  'hr 
some  {daces,  the  expense  of  eotertaiBbg.the  judges  and  tb«r 
train  ;— ^iiwhich  in  England  k  always  done  with  greet  festivity 
iand  profiision.     At  Hull  they  used  to  have  the  assize  but  onoe 
b  seven  years.     Peacock^  a  murderer,  was  in  prison  tberer 
fnear  three  years.    Before  his  trial,  the  principal  witness  died,, 
'and  he  was  acauitted.    Some  of  the  gaols  were  private  pro-^ 
perty.     One  oi  these  was  so  :much  out  of  repair,  as  to  rmider 
It  unsafe ;  and  the  proprietor  not  choosing  to  repair  it,  the 
.gaoler  was  inlhe  habit  of  securing  the  prboners,  by  chaining 
them  down  oa  their  backs,  to  the  Dk>or,  (across  which  iron  bars 
were  laid,)  by  means  of  iron  cdlars,  with  spikes  around  their 
necks,  and  a  heavy  iron  bar  over  dieir  legs.     A  benevotenC 
magbtrate  made  a  representation  of  the  case,  illustrated  with  a 
drawing,  to  King  George  III.,  ^ho  wasso  much  affected  by  it,. 
that  he  gave  unmediate  orders  for  enquuy  and  rdief.    Women 
with   infimt  children,  were   frequently  imprisoned  for  debt 
For  want  of  fires  in  winter,  the  children  were  sometimes  frozen 
to  death.     The  want  of  firing,  united  with  want  of  food,  was^ 
a  cause  of  preat  mortality  m  die  winter  season,  in  the  Ikiglish 
.prisons,  and  .in  one  case  three  prisoners  were  found  drozen  to 
death  m  one  room.     The  coroner,  who  held  the  jury  of  in- 
quest, informed  Howard,  that  the  verdict  was  iy  lAe  v%9katim 
ofOod,  intentionally  rendered,  to  save  the  gaoler  from  prose- 
cution for  a  felony  ;  whereas  the  feult  lay  with  the  justices,, 
who  had  ordered  an  allowance  not  sufficient  to  support  na^ 
Hise;^ 
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These  few  stateiBenls  wHl  be  sufficient  to  ^ve  tbe  Deader  as 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  prisons  in  Gveat  Britain,  befofe  the  ini- 
pcovementSy  su^ested  by  Howard,  weie  commenced*  In  gen- 
eral»  the  condition  of  the  prisons  upon  the  continent  of  E^iope, 
(which  were  «lso  exploied  by  tins  intrepid  philanthrapbt,) 
was  soBWwhat  better  than  that  of  those  in  Singland ;  bat  abuses 
^aailar  to  those  which  we  have  specified  were  of  too  ftequent 
oocurrencein  them.  Some  of  the  houses  of  correction  in  Hoi- 
land  formed  an  boDorable  exception,  and  made  a  near  approach 
to  the  wise  discipliaa  aiMi  humane  stfictnes^of  the  penitentiary 

2 stem,,  as  now  practised     There  is  n&  reason  tobelieTei,  that 
e  prisons  in  America,  at  th»t  tinM,  were  in  a  better  eoaditioa 
than  those  in  Europe. 

It  is  at  this  point,  thai  Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de  Toeque- 
ville  ti^  up  the  interesting  subject  of  their  work.  It  was  « 
necessary  consequence  of  the  hornble  i^ate  of  the  prisons,  that 
they  were  little  thought  o^  as  places  of  protracted  penal  db- 
dpiioel  They  were  rather  the  appendages,  than  the  instnn 
ments  of  justice.  The  hidter,  BcAany-Bay,  the  piUory,  the 
branding  iscm,  and  the  lash  were  the  enginery  of  justice ;  and 
the  prison  was  the  plaee  in  wbkh  its  Tictima  were  eQn6Bed, 
tfll  they  could  be  brought  to  trial  and  sentenced.  The  pre>- 
judices  of  the  society  of  Friends  agiainst  capital  punishflmt 
first  suggested  at  Philaddphia,  at  the  close  of  the  reroklMH 
arv  war,  the  ideaof  a  nriaea  soadminiatered,  than  confinemtat 
might  be  substituted  mr  death.  The  growing  ctrilisation  of 
the  ag0  having  extended  its  disapprobation  to  those  barbarous 
corporal  punishments,  wbocb  partake  of  the  character  of  tor- 
ture, new  reasons  presented  themselves  for  the  reformation. 
It  was  attempted  in  1786.  Laws  were  enacted  in  Pennaylra^ 
nia,  authorising  the  substitution  of  solitary  confinement,  for 
some  of  the  punisbments  alluded  to;  and  ccuifinenient  wkk 
hard  labor  for  others. 

There  were  several  imperfodioos  in  the  plan  as  first  stmdL 
out  The  Walnut-street  nrison,**-wbich  was  appropriated  far 
carrying  mlo  effect  ihb  cmaaee  in  the  criminal  legisktiDn  ot 
the  Sute, — was  soon  crowded  to  overflowing ;  the  attempted 
dasttfication  of  criminals  was  found  to  be  attended  with  grant 
practical  difficulties ;  and  the  number  of  solitary  cells,  f thirty,) 
altogether  insufficient.  The  inmates  of  the  solitary  ceHs  were 
confined  in  idleness  i  and  those  at  labor  in  the  work-diops  were 
exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  eocrupt  eemnuwication.    But  no^ 
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withstandiDg  these  defects,  the  plan  of  the  Walnut-street  piisoo 
was  imitated  by  New- York  in  1797;  and  subsequently  by  several 
other  States  of  the  Union ;  and  acquired  a  reputation  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe,  arising  rather  from  the  enormity  of 
the  pre-existing  abuses  of  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  com- 

Elete  remedy,  than  from  its  own  merit  It  may  be  observed 
ere,  that  the  word  PeniterUiary,  as  applied  to  prisons,  is  not, 
as  Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de  Tocqueviile  appear  to  intimate, 
^page  7,)  of  American  origin,  but  was  applied  in  England  to 
the  new  establishments,  erected  in  consequence  of  the  devel- 
opments made  by  Howard.  '  The  Penitentiary  houses,'  says 
be, '  directed  by  a  late  Act  of  Parliament,  may,  under  proper 
management,  be  made  to  answer  very  useful  purposes.' 

In  1816,  the  commencement  of  the  effective  and  radical  re- 
form was  made  at  Auburn  in  New- York ;  but  still  with  great 
defects  in  the  plan.  A  new  prison  was  constructed  at  that 
place,  providing  ampler  means  of  seclusion,  but  not  carrying  out, 
to  its  Kill  extent,  the  principle  of  solitary  confinement,  during 
the  night.  Sixty-one  celb  were  constructed,  but  it  was  de- 
signed that  each  should  contain  two  convicts,  and  twenty-eight 
larger  apartments,  intended  to  receive  from  eight  to  twelve 
convkts  each.  Some  classifications  also  were  attempted 
among  the  prisoners.  The  inconveniences  of  this  arrange- 
ment were  partly  felt ;  and  in  1819,  a  new  edifice  was  author- 
ized to  be  built  at  Auburn,  containing  an  additional  number  of 
celb ;  but  still  not  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  perfect  soli- 
tude. Two  years  earlier,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ordered 
the  construction  of  two  great  Penitentiaries,  one  at  Pittsburgh 
for  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  and  one  at  Philadelphia  tor 
the  Eastern.  These  edifices  were  afterwards  constructed  at 
enormous  expense,  wearing  the  appearance  of  palaces  rather 
than  prisons.  The  former  of  them,  fix>m  some  defects  in  the 
plan  of  construction,  has  proved,  according  to  the  modem  im- 
proved notions  on  this  subject,  almost  an  entire  failure. 
Great  delay  attended  the  completion  of  the  Ikistem  Peniten- 
tiary near  Philadelphia,  whicn  is  not  even  yet  finished,  ac- 
cordmg  to  its  original  plan.  It  went  into  operation,  however, 
with  a  small  number  of  convicts,  in  1829.  It  is  organized  on 
the  principle  of  entire  seclusion,  by  day  and  by  night ;  but  the 
cells  are  so  contrived,  as  to  admit  of  the  performance  of  labor 
by  those  confined  in  them.  Of  this  peculiarity  of  the  Phila- 
delphia pris(»i,  we  shall  say  a  word  or  two,  in  the  sequel. 
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Before  the  laws  authorizing  the  erection  of  the  Pennsylyania 

Erisons  were  carried  bto  effect,  the  northern  wing  of  the  Au- 
um  prison  was  completed,  containing  eighty  cells  for  solitary 
imprisonoaent,  in  which  the  convicts  were  ordered  to  be  con- 
fined night  and  day,  without  labor.  This  experiment,  from 
which  much  was  expected  by  the  fiiends  of  penitentiary  dis- 
ciplbe,  proved  fatal  to  many  who  were  subjected  to  it  The 
convicts  confined  in  these  cells  dropped  into  an  evident  decline, 
and  five  of  them  perished  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Another 
became  insane  ;  and  another,  at  the  almost  certain  risk  of  his 
life  in  falling,  made  an  attempt  to  escape  by  rushing  out  of  his 
cell,  when  opened  to  deliver  his  food. 

This  experiment  was  considered  decisive.  Although  the 
convicts,  on  whom  it  had  been  made,  were  selected  by  law 
firom  the  most  hardened  criminals,  twenty-six  of  them  were 
pardoned,.and  the  remainder  were  released  from  their  cells 
during  the  day.  Of  the  twenty-six  pardoned,  fourteen  soon 
found  their  way  back  to  the  prison  on  new  convictions.  From 
this  period,  the  plan  of  entire  seclusion  has  been  abandoned, 
in  the  prisons  of  New  York,  and  that  of  solitary  confinement 
by  night  and  hard  labor  in  the  work-shops  by  day,  has  been 
substituted.  To  whom  the  credit  ought  to  be  given  of  this 
last  comUnation,  Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de  Tocqueville 
consider  as  an  unsettled  point.  The  commissioners  of  the  New 
York  Liegislature,  who  inspected  the  Auburn  prison  in  18524, 
found  it  in  full  operation.  Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de 
Tocqueville  appear  to  hesitate,  whether  to  ascribe  it  to  De  Witt 
Clbton,  then  Governor  of  New  York ;  to  Mr.  Cray,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Auburn  prison,  (to  whom,  they 
observe.  Judge  Powars,  then  the  superintendent  of  this  pri- 
son,— afterwards  a  highly  respected  member  of  Congress, — 
appears  disposed  to  ascribe  it,)  or  to  Captain  Elam  Lynds, 
whose  successful  administration  has  contributed  much  to  the 
establishment  of  this  principle  ;  and  who  is  generally  regarded 
as  its  author  in  the  United  States. 

Whoever  was  the  contriver  of  the  discipline,  its  success  was 
immediate  and  complete.  Being  applied  to  all  the  convKts 
b  the  State  of  New  York,  the  five  hundred  cells  at  Auburn 
were  inadequate  to  their  reception,  and  the  prison  at  Sing 
Sbg  was  ordered  to  be  erected  in  1825.  Messrs.  de  Beau- 
mont and  de  Tocqueville  justly  remark,  that  the  manner  in 
which  this  new  prison  was  erected,  deserves  to  be  related ; — 
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it  seems  lo  imply  something  more  than  mere  power,  6t  as- 
cendency founded  on  physical  force,  or  moral  influence ;  and 
would  almost  lead  us  to  bdieve  in  some  kind  of  mysteri- 
ous fascination,  by  which  guilty  and  conscious  natures  are  con- 
trolled by  a  superior  mind. 

Capt.  Lynds,  the  superintendent  of  the  Auburn  prison,  left 
that  establishment  in  company  with  one  hundred  convicts,  with 
whom  he  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  the  new  prison  was  U> 
be  constructed ;  and  where,  at  that  time,  nothing  bad  been  done 
toward  its  erectioD.  They  were  put  on  shore,  to  comoieBee 
the  work,  before  the  ground  had  been  broken,  a  ceU  of  any 
kind  built,  or  a  wall  begun.  They  built  the  first  day  a  tempo- 
rary coFering  of  wood,  which  served  as  their  place  of  lodang 
during  the  season.  From  the  time  of  their  landing  in  May, 
till  late  in  the  autumn,  when  a  sufficient  number  ch  cells  was 
finished  to  confine  the  prisoners  at  night,  there  was  no  escape. 
For  several  years,  begmning  in  this  way,  the  cmiviets  were 
employed  at  Sing  Sing  in  buildine  their  prison,  which  has  been 
constructed  on  the  largest  scale,  for  the  reception  of  one  thou- 
sand convicts.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Prison  Di8ci{dine 
Society  for  1827,  that  at  that  time  there  had  been  but  one  at- 
tempt at  revolt,  in  which  two  prisoners  only  were  concerned, 
one  of  ;whom  was  killed.  The  whole  building  was  constructed, 
without  any  other  means  of  confinement,  than  the  authority 
and  system  of  discipline  introduced  by  Capt.  Lynds.  In 
maintaining  this  authority,  he  was  assisted  by  a  few  trusty 
keepers,  who  went  with  him  from  Auburn.  With  their  as«8- 
tance  all  was  order,  industry,  silence  and  activity.* 

We  cannot  here  abstam  from  repeating  a  well  known  an- 
ecdote, illustrating  the  fearlessness  of  Capt.  Lynds,  in  the  Re- 
charge of  his  duty.  One  of  the  convicts  at  Sing  Sing,  having 
been  subiected  to  punishm^t,  had  vowed  the  death  of  Capt. 
Lynds,  the  first  opportunity.  This  threat  coming  to  Cant. 
L3mds's  ears,  he  sent  for  this  convict,  received  him  alone  in  bs 
bed  chamber,  and  without  appearing  to  notice  any  thing  pecu- 
liar in  his  manner,  directed  the  convict  to  shave  him.  The 
convict  performed  the  operation,  without  any  attempt  at  vio- 
lence. When  it  was  over,  Capt.  Lynds  dismissed  him,  telling 
him  that  he  had  heard  he  had  threatened  his  life,  but  that  he 
knew  be  would  not  date  to  attempt  it ;  and  that  he  had  sent 

*  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Discii^ino  Society,  p.  66L 
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fer  bim  alone  and  widiout  aims,  to  let  faim  see  iiow  little  he 
feared  him. 

Notwithstanding  die  ezperiments  made  at  Auburn,  which 
were  €(Hisidered  decbive  of  the  inexpediency  of  solitary  eon* 
ftiement  day  and  night,  without  labor ;  and  notwithstandiBg 
the  success  of  the  plan  -of  solitary  coo&iemeDt  by  night  and 
labor  by  day,  the  limner  discipline  was  introduced  at  Pitts- 
burg in  1827,  when  that  great  establishment  was  open  for  the 
TeceptioB  €f  conincts.  0\^mg  to  the  defectiire  plan  erf*  the 
prison,  the  convicts  weie  aUe  to  keep  'up  a  ccminunioalioo 
^nffa  each  other  in  their  cells.  The  arttempt  at  solitude  of 
couiBe  fuled ;-— while  the  absence  of  labor  was  productive  of 
great  ev9s  ;  not  the  least  of  which  was  that  of  throwbg  the 
entire  expense  of  the  -establishment  on  the  State.  The  niluoe 
of  this  expensive  prison  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  erected,  somewhat  chilled  the  public^  Csding  in  Pennsyl- 
vania with  regard  to  penitentiary  discipline.  The  whole 
subject  was  referred  to  Messrs.  Charies  Shaler,  Ekiwaffd  King, 
and  T.  I.  Wharton,  who  made  their  report  in  December,  1827. 
Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de  Tocqueville  speak  of  this  report, 
as  one  of  the  most  important  le^lative  documents  on  the  prisons 
erf  America.  They  remark,  that  if  has  received  particuter  atten- 
tion from  several  publicists  in  Europe.  In  this  report,  the 
Auburn  plan  receives  the  preference  over  that  which  bad  been 
attempted  at  Pittsburg. 

This  report  had  a  powerful  e^ct  on  public  opinion,  but  was 
not,  however,  without  highly  respectable  dissentients, — and 
especially  Mr.  Roberts  Vqux  and  Mr.  Livii^ston,  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  State.  These  gentlemen  still  adhered  to 
the  plan  of  entire  seclusion.  Mr.  Lfivingston  admits,  as  a 
eeneral  rule,  the  propriety  of  compelling  convicte  to  labor,  but 
demands  that  it  should  be  done  in  solitude,  and  that  the  use  of 
the  whip  should  be  interdicted.  The  severity  of  the  Auburn 
discipline,  in  this  respect,  has  not  passed  without  censure, 
among  those  who  admit  the  general  merits  of  the  system. 
But  the  prosperity  of  this  system  appeared  to  estabHsh  its  char- 
acter in  a  practical  way,  against  the  theory  of  solitary  labor, 
which  had  not,  in  18^,  been  put  to  the  test  of  experiment. 
The  public  mind  seemed  generally  satis6ed  with  the  results 
attained  in  New  York,  and  the  Auburn  plan  received  the  de- 
cided commendations  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  in  their 
sooceasive  annual  reports. 
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To  this  society  Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de  Tocqueville 
justly  attribute  a  very  high  degree  of  merit,  for  its  persevering 
efforts  to  enlighten  the  public  mind,  on  the  subject  of  the 
prisons  of  the  country.  They  speak  of  its  benevolent  and  in- 
defatigable secretary,  in  the  following  terms  of  richly  merited 
eulogy,  which  we  take  great  pleasure  in  transcribing,  as  a 
well  deserved  tribute  from  these  intelligent  foreigners,  to  the 
value  of  labors,  as  unattractive  and  painful,  as  they  have  been 
zealous  and  persevering.  After  stating  the  amount  of  the 
funds,  which  have  been  collected  and  disbursed  by  the  society, 
they  add,  'one  of  its  greatest  treasures  consists  in  the  zeal  of 
Mr.  Louis  Dwight,  its  Secretary,  who,  with  untiring  ardor,  has 
collected  all  the  documents,  proper  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind  on  this  subject ; — ne|lectiDg  no  journey,  however  labori- 
ous, in  pursuit  of  truth ; — visiting  prisons,  whether  bad  or  good  ; 
— proclaiming  the  defects  of  the  one  and  the  merits  of  others; 
— mdicating  reforms,  that  have  been  accomplished  and  those 
which  are  yet  to  be  made.'  We  are  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  nothing  has  contributed  more  toward  the  wonderful  im- 
provement, which  has  taken  place  and  is  going  on  in  the  prison 
system  of  the  country,  than  the  publication  of  the  reports  of 
this  society. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  approbation  accorded  to  the 
Auburn  plan,  and  its  imitation  in  several  States,  the  friends  of 
entire  seclusion  persevered  in  Pennsylvania,  and  as  we  have 
observed  above,' procured  the  introduction,  at  the  eastern  Pen- 
itentiary, near  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  system  of  soli- 
tary confinement  day  and  night,  with  labor  by  day.  The  ex- 
periment made  on  fifty  or  sixty  convicts,  who  were  at  first 
subjected  to  this  system,  proved  entu-ely  successful ;  and  since 
that  period,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  the 
erection  of  a  large  number  of  additional  cells,  within  the  spa- 
cious enclosure  of  Cherry-hill,  and  the  removal  of  the  Walnut- 
street  prison  from  the  beautiful  neighborhood  in  Philadelphia, 
in  which  it  has  long  stood,  an  encumbrance  and  deformity. 

The  other  States  of  the  Union,  have  generally  followed  the 
Auburn  plan.  The  prison  at  Wethersfield,  in  Connecticut, 
was  constructed  in  1826.  This  prison  has  been  deemed,  and 
we  believe  deservedly,  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  country. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  as  a  model,  in  the  reports 
of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society.  Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and 
de  Tocqueville  mention  it  as  a  successful  example  of  a  prison 
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odmiiiislered  without  the  rigor,  prevailing  in  other  establish- 
ments. The  economy  of  its  construction  has  been  particularly 
celebrated,  the  expense  not  amounting  to  more  than  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  for  a  building  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  feet  long,  forty-eight  feet  wide,  and  thirty-six  feet  high, 
And  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  cells.  The  recent 
attempt  at  escape,  however,  seems  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
iron  doors  to  the  cells.     A  convict,  it  is  stated  in  the  public 

Erints,  succeeded  in  opening  the  door  of  his  cell,  by  boring  a 
ole  with  a  bit,  through  the  door,  and  applying  a  wire  through 
this  hole  to  the  lock  on  the  outside.  It  would  seem^  however, 
that  this  attempt  would  not  have  met  with  its  partial  success, 
but  for  the  deafness  of  the  guard  on  duty  at  the  time,  who  un- 
happily perished  on  the  occasion.  We  presume  also,  that  the 
^existing  unfortunate  controversy,  relative  to  the  management 
-of  the  prison,  was  attended  with  some  sinister  influence  on  its 
iliscipline.  If  so,  the  late  disastrous  occurrence  will  (each  a 
salutary  lesson  ;  as  it  will  also  establish  tlie  necessity  of  iron 
tioors  to  the  cells;  of  a  noost  vigorous  enforcement  of  si- 
lence among  the  ccmvicts,  (who,  in  this  instance,  are  alleged 
to  have  had  a  plan  of  escape  in  adtation  for  two  years, 
and  who  had  succeeded  in  making  pick-locks  and  ialse  keys,) 
and  of  employing  none  but  the  most  alert  and  active,  as 
^ards  of  the  prisoners.  It  would  seem  to  us  also  an  easy 
precaution  against  attempts  like  that  alluded  to,  to  change,  at 
^ort  mtervals,  not  only  the  station  of  criminals  m  the  work- 
shops, but  in  the  cells  at  night  ;--so  that  the  same  individuals 
should  be  but  a  very  short  time,  in  the  immediate  vk^inity  of 
each  other.  It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  vigilance 
of  the  keeper  has  a  natural  tendency  to  relax,  by  the  daily 
strengthening  sense  of  security ;  the  vigilance  of  the  convict 
is  an  ever  active  principle,  stimulated  by  every  day's  experi- 
ence of  the  hardships  of  confinement 

Prisons  on  the -Auburn  principle,  in  addition  to  that  at 
Weihersfield,  have  been  constructed  in  Massachusetts,  Mary- 
land, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Vermont,  and  Washing- 
ton. The  first  of  these,  at  Charlestown,  is  the  only  one  which 
has  fallen  under  our  immediate  inspection.  It  is  believed  to 
afibrd  as  favorable  a  specimen  of  the  system,  as  any  estab- 
lishment of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  new  prison 
leaves  scarce  any  thing  to  d^ire  in  its  construction  ;  but  better 
buOdiogs  for  work-shops  and  abetter  enclosure  are  yet  needed. 
roi^  xxxvii.— NO.  80.  17 
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Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de  TocqueTille  justly  comment 
on  the  happy  effect,  in  the  introduction  of  reforms  of  this  kind, 
of  the  division  of  the  country  into  separate  states,  acting  a9 
guides  or  rivals  to  each  other  in  improvement.     The  generou9 
competition  thus  excited,  aided  by  the  prompt  publicity,  whichr 
awaits  alike  the  merits  and  defects  of  every  thing,  existing  or  at* 
tempted,  h^s  a  tendency  to  correct  errors  and  propagate  improve- 
ments, much  more  rapidly,  than  itconld  be  done  under  one  cen- 
tral administration.     To  this  cause,  we  may  reasonably  look 
for  the  extension  of  the  reformed  ^stera  of  prison  discipline, 
irom  the  nine  States,  which  have  adopted  it,,  to  the  fifteen 
wfak^h  have  not ;  and  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  tardy  pro- 
gress is  making  in  the  work,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it 
IS  but  just  nine  years,  since  the  Auburn  plan  was  definitively 
settled ;  and  that  even  now,  the  relative  merits  of  this  planr 
and  that  of  solitary  labor  form  a  question  not  fully  decided. 
Meantime,  New  Jersey,  which  is  mentioned  by  Messrs.  de 
Beaumont  and  de  Tocqueville,  as  retainmg  all  the  vices  of  the 
ancient  system,  is  taking  measures  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  prison.     New-Hampshire,  which,  when  visited  by  these 
gentlemen,  had  not  adopted  the  plan  of  solitary  confinement, 
has  since  that  period  made  an  appropriation  for  an  additional 
prison  building,  in  which  that  all-important  end  will  be  attain- 
ed.    The  legislature  of  Georgia,  probably  in  some  state  of 
temporary  excitement,'at  the  want  of  success  rathe  adminbtra- 
tion  of  their  Penitentiary,  have  passed  a  law  to  abolish  it,  and 
to  restore  the  old  punishments.     This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  a< 
retrograde  movement  in  the  march  of  reform.     It  is  a  striking 
instance,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  a  natural  efifect,  of  the  de- 
ranged state  of  public  sentiment,  in  that  great  and  growing 
State.     The  step  will  no  doubt  be  speedily  retraced  ;  and  it 
will  soon  be  a  matter  of  equal  astonishment  in  Georgia,  as 
elsewhere,  that  the  precise  period,  when  the  penitentiary  sys- 
tem of  the  other  States  was  in  the  most  successful  operation, 
and  attracting  the  admiration  of  the  world,  should  have  beeir 
.  chosen  by  Georgia  for  its  abolition ;  and  that  some  of  the  last 
convicts  there  sentenced,  should  have  been  Christian  ministers,, 
exercising  their  sacred  callbg,  under  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
emment  of  the  United  States>  and  the  protection  of  treaties^ 
neeociated  at  the  instance  and  with  the  co-operation  of  Geoma. 
All  the  metaphysical  subtleties  about  state-rights,  by  which 
a  measure  like  this  is  vindicated  in  theory,  ^were  they  in  the 
abstract  as  sound,  as  we  believe  them  Ibllacious,)  are  refiited,. 
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at  the  bar  of  enli|hteDed  public  opinion,  by  the  hideous  ini* 
quity  of  the  practice. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  given  little  else  than  an 
analysis  of  a  portion  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  work  of  Messrs. 
de  Beaumont  and  de  Tocqueville,  omitting  of  necessity  their 
account  of  the  Houses  of  Reformation  and  Refuge  for  Juvenile 
Offenders,  on  which,  and  particularly  on  that  of  New- York, 
they  bestow  the  warmest  commendation.  In  resuming  the 
general  account  of  the  reformation,  which  has  been  effected  in 
die  prisons  m  this  country,  they  have  made  the  just  remark,  that 
much  is  yet  to  be  done,  before  the  system  is  complete.  In 
many  of  the  county  gaols  and  houses  of  correction,  the  evils  of 
the  former  system  exist  in  all  their  deformity.  Much  is  yet 
to  be  done,  in  regulating  the  imprisonment  of  females.  Excel- 
lent examples  have  been  set  in  jBaltimore,  New- York  and  Con- 
necticut, in  establishing  female  penitentiaries;  but  more  must 
be  done,  particularly  in  those  States,  where  no  females  are  sen* 
tenced  to  the  State  penitentiaries.  The  gross  abuses  con- 
nected with  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  now  serves  the  pur- 
pose in  too  many  cases  of  training  up,  in  the  county  gaols, 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  States  prisons,  require  to  be 
reformed ;  and  much  also  is  needed  for  the  improvement  of 
the  discipline  of  our  alms-houses.  As  fiur  as  Massachusetts  is 
concerned,  we  anticipate  great  good,  from  the  labors  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  pauper  system,  whose  valuable  report  was 
submitted  to  the  Liegislature,  at  its  last  session ;  and  not  less 
from  the  researches  of  the  commissioners,  who  were  appointed 
to  examine,  during  the  present  recess  of  the  General  Court,  the 
condition  of  the  county  gaok,  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

We  speak  of  what  remains  to  be  done,  by  no  means  in  the 
language  of  discontent.  The  progress  of  reform  has  been 
wonderfully  rapid.  Miracles  almost  have  been  accomplished ; 
and  there  are  dangers  in  too  rapid  a  course  of  amelioration, 
which  must  be  shunned.  In  great  public  establishments,  re- 
quiring a  large  expenditure  in  fixtures,  it  is  highly  important, 
to  proceed  with  such  deliberation,  that  the  resources  of  the 
public  may  not  be  bestowed  on  objects,  which  farther  know- 
ledge and  experience  shall  prove  to  have  been  ill  conceived. 
Ttujs  the  vast  prison  at  Pittsburgh  is  an  almost  total  waste  of 
money ;  and  nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  building  first 
erected,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  a  State's  prison  in 
Massachusetts. 

In  their  second  chapter,  Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de 
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TocquoTQIe  dbeuss  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  peniten- 
tiaiy  system  of  the  United  States,  and  enter  into  a  comparisoD 
of  the  Auburn  and  Fliiladelphia  plans.     They  do  not  appear 
to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  between  them,  but  manifest 
a  leaning  toward  the  former ;  viz.  solitary  confinement  at  night 
and  at  meals,  and  labor  by  day  in  the  work-shops  in  silence. 
It  seems  also  to  us  premature  to  pronounce  decisively  between 
the  two  plans.     The  experiment  made  in  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary at  Philadelphia  is  as  yet  the  only  experiment ;  and 
that  has  not  been  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale.     The  third" 
annual  report  of  the  inspectors,  (for  the  year  1831,  the  last 
we  have  seen,*)  speaks  in  the  most  encouraging  manner  of  the 
state  of  the  establishment.    Eghty-seven  convicts  were  then 
confined  in  it.     Of  twenty-one  who  had  been  imprisoned  and 
discharced,  unfavorable  accounts  had  been  received  but  bom 
one.     The  health  of  the  prisoners  is  stated  not  to  sufier  by 
their  unbroken  solitude ;  in  this  respect,  showing  the  totally 
different  operation  upon  the  human  frame  of  solitude  with  and 
without  labor.     The  convicts,  with  the  exception  of  one  in- 
firm fix)m  age,  and  of  two  idiots,  (which  last  unhappy  class  of 
beings  are  surely  no  fit  subjects  for  such  a  place,)  are  able  to 
support  themselves  by  the  product  of  their  labor.     We  pre- 
sume that  this  statement  must  intend  the  cost  of  support,  ex- 
clusive of  the  salary  of  the  keepers,  and  interest  on  the  cost  of 
the  establishment.     The  occupatkms  of  the  eighty-seven  con- 
victs were  as  fi>]lows.     Forty-three  were  employed  in  weav- 
ing and  dyeing,  eighteen  in  shoe-making  ;  two  in  carving ;  four 
in  blacksmiths'  work ;  three  in  carpenters' ;  one  in  carriage- 
making  ;  two  in  the  locksmiths'  work ;  one  in  tailors'  work ; 
two  in  wool-picking ;  one  in  cooking  ;  one  in  washing.     Three 
were  indisposed,  two  idiots  ;  one  aged  and  too  infirm  to  work  ; 
and  three  just  received  were  not  employed. 

We  have  abstracted  this  statement  mm  the  report  of  the 
Warden,  because  we  believe  some  difficulty  has  been  supposed 
to  exist,  in  finding  employment,  at  which  convicts  could  be 
kept  at  work,  in  solitary  cells.     The  range,  as  it  is,  appears  by 
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possessions,  in  other  respects,  would  be  in  fiivor  of  the  plan. 
We  own  we  hmve  apprehensions,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  plan 
on  the  health  of  the  convicts,  when  they  shall  be  coUecteid  in 
the  same  prison,  in  very  large  numbers,  and  confined  in  cells 
built  over  and  very  near  each  other.  Without  intending  to 
ponounce  an  opinion,  we  will  briefly  indicate  the  ailments, 
in  favor  of  the  Philadelphia  plan,  as  we  understand  them  to  be 
advanced  by  its  friends. 

Silence  is  admitted  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  the  Auburn 
plan,  or  rather  the  absence  of  all  communication  between  the 
convicts.  Now  it  is  plain,  that,  even  if  silence  could  be  strict- 
ly enforced,  it  would  leave  remaining  some  intercourse  of 
looks,  gestures,  and  touch,  exceedingly  restrained  it  is  true, 
but  still  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  mischief  But  it 
IS  impossible  to  enforce  strict  silence.  Some  talking  is  allowed, 
as  necessary  to  carry  on  work,  where  several, — as  in  stone-cut- 
ting,— are  employed  together.  This  permitted  use  of  speech 
leads  to  some  abuse ;  and  nothing  but  the  scourge  is  found  ad- 

?[uate  to  keep  up  the  discipline  of  the  prison  in  this  respect, 
he  free  resort  to  this  instrument  of  discipline,  in  some  of  the 
penitentiaries,  has  been  complained  of.  It  is  a  disagreeable 
necessity  to  be  obliged  to  use  it  On  the  Philadelphia  plan, 
almost  all  occasion  lor  discipline  is  taken  away,  and  ^hen  any 
punishment  is  needed,  a  milder  one  has  been  found  effectual. 
The  solitude  with  labor  is  more  favorable,  in  its  moral  ef- 
fect on  the  character,  than  compulsory  labor,  in  the  public 
work-shops.  In  statins  the  comparative  advantages  of  the 
two  systems.  Captain  Lynds  expressly  puts  the  preference 
of  the  Aubuni  plan  over  that  of  rhiladelphia,  in  this,  that  the 
convict  at  Auburn  considers  labor  as  a  hardship  and  a  task ; 
and  that  it  b  beneficial  to  him,  to  form  the  habit  of  submitting 
to  the  necessity  of  performmg  a  task  in  obedience  to  law ;  where- 
as, to  the  convict  in  solitary  confinement,  labor  is  a  solace.  He 
is  willing  to  labor  in  the  cell,  to  escape  the  ermui  of  his  con- 
finement ;  but  when  he  leaves  the  prison,  this  motive  ceasing 
to  operate,  he  will  cease  fitnn  work.  The  force  of  this  reason- 
ing is  denied.  It  is  assumed,  in  both  cases,  that  the  con- 
vict is  not  dbposed  to  labor,  from  any  love  of  mdustry ;  but 
b  one  case  he  works  under  the  compulsion  of  the  lash ;  in  the 
other,  voluntarily,  as  a  refuge  from  the  torments  of  idle  soli- 
tude. In  either  case,  he  works  all  the  time.  Now  the  com- 
parative efficacy  of  these  two  modes  of  enforcing  labor,  in 
forming  jndustnous  habits^  must  be,  d  priorij  a  matter  of 
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doubtful  speculation.  Both  motives  will  cease  when  the 
convict  is  discharged.  Which  b  most  likely,  while  it  is  in 
operation,  to  produce  a  salutary  change  in  the  temper,  which 
will  operate  after  the  motive  ceases,  is  a  matter  to  be  decided 
by  experience. 

Another  great  advantage  claimed  for  the  plan  of  total  seclusion 
is,  its  efficacy  in  removing  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  suc- 
cessful reformation  of  convicts.  Experience  has  shown,  that 
convicts  disposed,  on  their  discharge  from  prison,  to  persevere 
in  virtuous  habits,  are  frequently  prevented  from  doing  so,  by 
their  worthless  associates,  who,  for  the  cruel  purpose  of  com- 
pelling them  to  engage  again  in  the  perpetration  of  crime, 
betray  them  to  the  employers,  in  whose  service  they  may  have 
found  occupation.  A  very  affecting  case  of  this  kind  is  related 
m  the  work  of  Messrs.  de  oeaumbnt  and  de  TocqueviUe.*  The 
natural  prejudice  against  employing  persons,  who  have  been 
found  guilty  of  crimes  punished  by  the  laws  of  the  country 
with  confinement  in  the  States'  prisons,  b  so  great,  that  this 
mutual  delation  by  comrades  opposes  a  very  formidable 
obstacle  to  reform.  It  b,  of  course,  wholly  obviated  by  the 
svstem  of  entire  seclusion.  From  the  moment  he  comes  into 
the  prison,  till  he  leaves  it,  the  convict  never  sees  the  face  nor 
hears  the  voice  of  a  fellow  convict ;  and  quits  its  walls  ks  much 
a  stranger  to  every  other  inmate  of  them  as  he  entered. 

It  ought  to  be  observed  of  both  plans  of  prison  discipline, 
that  they  require  for  their  successful  operation,  qualifications 
of  no  ordinary  kind,  on  the  part  of  the  wardens,  superintend- 
ants,  or  by  whatever  other  name  the  officer  in  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  prison  may  be  called.  An  instant  effect  of  the 
prison  reform  has  accordingly  been,  to  make  this  office  one  of 
respectability  and  consequence,  which  individuals  of  character 
and  standing  are  willing  to  assume,  and  which  carries  with  it 
no  disparagement  or  degradation.  The  American  reader  can 
scarce  repress  a  smile,  at  finding,  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence 
appended  to  the  late  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  secondary  punishments,  this  question,  among 
others,  put  to  Captain  Basil  Hall :  '  Is  the  superintendant 
a  convict?'  Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de  TocqueviUe 
repeat,  with  proper  terms  of  respect,  the  names  of  Captain 

*  Appendix  No,  10.  p.  330.  This  appendix  contains  the  result  of 
the  examination  by  Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de  TocqueviUe  of  each  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Cheny-Uill  Penitentiary. 
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Lynds  and  Judge  Powarsi  of  New- York ;  of  Mr.  Pilkbuiy, 
at  Wetbersficld ;  of  Mr.  Robert  WUtsie,  at  Sing  Sing ;  of 
Captain  Austin,  at  Charlestown ;  and  of  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Philadelphia.  As  the  number  of  persons  possessing  the  re- 
qubite  qualifications  for  thb  honorable  and  important  station 
is  by  no  means  great,  it  is  regarded  as  a  recommendation  of  the 
Philadelphia  system,  that  its  administration  appears  somewhat 
easier,  than  that  of  the  other  plan.  The  entire  isolation  of  the 
convicts  facilitates  the  discipline  of  the  plan ;  and  renders  less 
necessary  the  possession  of  the  high  moral  qualities,  which  may 
occasionally  be  called  into  action,  in  prisons  otherwise  organized. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  work  before  us  treats  of  the  subject 
of  the  moral  reform  of  the  convicts,  and  the  effects  of  the  sys- 
tem in  diminishing  the  amount  of  crime  b  the  community. 
The  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  closes  the  first  part  of  the  work. 

The  firat  chapter  of  the  second  part  conmiences  with  the 
imperfections  of  the  French  prisons ; — the  cost  of  their  sup- 
port, and  the  evil  effects  of  their  organization  and  management, 
oo  the  morak  and  lives  of  the  convicts.  In  the  second  chapter^ 
is  discussed  the  practicability  of  introducing  the  American 
penitentiary  system  into  France.  Several  obstacles  to  such  a 
step,  are  indicated  by  our  authors : — such  as  the  want  of  adapta- 
tion of  the  buildipg^  now  used  as  prisons ; — the  general  aversion 
to  corporal  punishments,  and  the  want  of  that  co-operation  of 
the  religious  sense  of  the  public,  which  exists  in  America,  and 
to  which  great  efficacy  is  justly  ascribed  by  Messrs.  de  Beaumont 
and  de  Tocqueville: — and  the  character  of  infamy^  which 
the  laws  of  France  impose  on  various  crimes ;  a  character 
which  would  be  at  variance  with  penitentiary  discipline,  which 
leaves  a  locus  penitentiae,  and  a  hope  of  restoration  to  all  its 
subjects.  If  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  (and  our  authoi3 
do  not  state  them  to  be  insuperable),  they  express  the  opinion 
that  the  system  might  not  be  productive  of  all  the  good  effects, 
which  have  flowed  from  it  in  this  country.  They  doubt  whether 
the  labor  of  the  convicts  could  be  made  to  bear  so  important  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance,  as  it  does  with  ue.  They 
suppose  that  the  products  of  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  would 
find  less  ready  sale  m  France,  than  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  own  we  do  not  perceive  the  force  of  this  ob- 
jection. We  suppose,  that  the  productiveness  of  the  labor  of 
convicts  must  bear  about  the  same  proportion  to  that  of  free 
labor,  in  the  two  countries.    The  principle,  on  which  the  labor 
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of  convicts  is  made  adequate  to  their  support  is,  that  of  supe- 
riority over  a  good  part  of  the  free  labor  of  the  community, 
in  management,  thrift,  an  ample  supply  of  stock,  and  jfree* 
dom  from  waste,  but  especially  the  latter.  We  do  not  per- 
ceive  why  all  these  causes  should  not  operate  in  France  as 
well  as  in  America.  In  fact,  in  reading  this  chapter,  especially 
in  remarking  that  our  authors  close  it  with  the  expression  of  a 
decided  wish  that  an  experiment  should  be  made  in  France,  on 
a  fair  scale,  of  the  American  system,  we  have  been  inclined  to 
think  that  they  are  themselves  well  disposed  toward  its  intro* 
duction  into  France ;  and  that  they  wish  by  their  own  anticipation 
and  discussion  of  the  difficulties  that  might  arise  in  the  attempt^ 
to  avoid  being  considered  as  enthusiasts,  and  to  prevent  the  dis- 
couragement that  would  spring  from  unforeseen  embarrassments. 
The  third  chapter  of  the  second  part  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  establishments  usually  denominated  houses  of  refuge  or 
reformation,  and  those  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston 
are  partk^ularly  described  and  commended.  But  we  must  reserve 
our  remarks  on  these  interesting  establishments  for  some  fu- 
ture opportunity.  The  Appendix  contains,  in  three  chapters, 
an  interesting  discussion  of  the  merits  of  penal  colonies ; — and 
an  ample  collection  of  interesting  documents,  illustrative  of 
the  various  subjects  of  the  work,  closes  the  volume. 

We  have  benen  particularly  gratified  with  the  perusal  of  this 
work,  whk^h  we  reeard  as  well  calculated  to  be  useful  even  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  thoueh  destined  of  course 
more  particularly  for  information  in  Europe.  The  intro- 
ductory note  of  the  authors  expresses,  in  gratifying  terms,  their 
sense  of  obligation  to  the  magistrates  and  functionaries  in  this 
countr}',  by  whom  their  researches  were  facilitated.  We  can- 
not forbear  a  brief  quotation. 

^  If  our  researches  shall  be  deemed  useful,  we  owe  it  in  a  high 
degree  to  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  establishments  of  every  kind,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  were  thrown  open  to  us ;  and  every  species  of  informa- 
tion furnbhed  with  a  zeal,  of  which  we  are  truly- sensible.  The 
importance  of  our  errand  was  understood  in  America ;  and  the 
public  functionaries  of  the  most  elevated  character,  not  less  than 
private  individuals,  spared  no  pains  to  aid  us  in  accomplishing  it' 

We  ought  not  to  withhold  a  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to 
the  late  government  of  France,  for  its  enlightened  policy  in 
instituting  this  mission.  Amidst  the  grave  political  delinquencies, 
under  which  it  sunk,  it  is  but  generous  to  preserve  from  oUi^ 
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vioQ  these  ptoois  of  a  liberality  and  wisdom,  above  the  stand- 
ard of  its  own  policy.  We  may  reasonably  expect  from  those 
tiow  entrusted  with  the  control  of  the  destinies  of  that  great 
and  powerful  nation,  that  they  will  at  least  not  fall  behind  their 
predecessors,  in  this  important  branch  of  reform.  With  the 
fiehts  furnished  by  the  work  of  Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de 
Tocqueville,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  will  be  taken  to  reduce  to  the  test  of  experiment,  the 
practicability  of  applying  the  American  penitentiary  system  to 
the  prisons  of  France. 

While  we  write  these  sentences,  we  understand  that  commis- 
sioners have  been  appointed  in  England,  to  proceed  to  this 
country  on  the  same  errand.    We  can  Wish  them  nothing  better 
than  that  they  may  bring  to  their  honorable  task  the  intelligence, 
industry,  and  enlightened  spirit  of  observation,  which  secured 
to  Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de  Tocqueville  the  respect  and 
co-operation  of  the  authorities  and  people  of  the  United  States. 
For  ourselves,  we  wish  no  better  answer  to  the  gossipping 
trash  against  this  country,  which  is  pouring,  in  one  broad  un- 
ceasing stream,  from  the  British  press,  than  the  institution  of 
these  missions.     The  question,  how  crime  is  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  community,  is  one  of  the  most  embarrassing  to  the  phi- 
lanthropic statesman.     The  humane  feeling  of  the  age  does 
not  permit  that  the  laws  shall  continue  to  be  written  in  blood. 
It  will  not  do,  any  loneer,  to  take  the  life  of  a  fellow  creature, 
for  stealing  to  the  value  of  five  and  sixpence.     Deportation 
to  the  other  side  of  the  globe  is  enormously  expensive  ;  is  ini- 
quitous in  its  effect  upon  the  character  of  tne  community, 
whose  foundations  ar^  thus  laid  in  penal  justice  ;  and  is  nearly 
useless  as  a  punishment.     It  is,  besides,  a  mode  of  disposing  of 
crime,  which,  for  political  reasons,  very  few  governments  have 
at  their  command.     The  pillory,  stripes,  and  branding  irons 
are  now  regarded  in  a  light  almost  as  unfavorable  as  the  rack, 
the  boots,  or  the  thumb-screws.   It  has  become,  then,  absolutely 
necessary,  that  imprisonment  should  be  made  an  elective, 
safe,  and  humane  punbhment,  compatible  with  the  health  and 
physical  comfort  of  its  subjects,  without  ceasing  to  be  an  object 
of  terror,  and  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  without  creating  an 
Enormous  burden  on  the  State.     We  believe  we  are  fully  war- 
ranted in  affirming,  that  this  great  problem  has  been  at  length 
effi^tively  solved  in  the  United  States ;  and  we  regard  the  solu- 
tioQ  of  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  humanity  ever  achiev- 
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ed'  That  Europe  may  be  enabled  to  introduce  the  system  is^ 
our  ardent  wish  ;  and  we  deem  it  truly  auspicious  that  the  task 
of  making  the  preliminary  inquiries  has  devolved  on  persons* 
80  well  quali6ed  for  that  object,  as  Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and 
de  Tocqueville. 

Since  this  article  was  written  and  sent  to  the  press,  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  eighth  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison  Pis* 
dpiine  in  Great  Britain,  and  also  at  the  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Secondary  Punishments,  maide  tp  the  House 
of  Commons,  June  22d,  1832.  We  perceive,  from  these  doC' 
uments,  that  while  enormous  abuses  still  exist  in  many  of  the 
British  prisons,  reform  is  advancing  with  rapid  strides.  It  i» 
bighly  gratifying  to  witness  the  respect  with  which  the  Peni- 
tentiary System  of  the  United  States  is  referred  to.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society  are  conmaended 
m  the  highest  terms. 

The  Eighth  Report  of  this  invaluable  institution  has  also^ 
since  these  remarks  were  written,  been  publicly  submitted  to 
the  society.  Its  contents  are  of  the  most  gratifymg  and  auspi- 
cious character.  They  conBrm  the  claims  of  the  society, — 
already  well  established, — ^to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
admirable  mstitutions  of  the  age.  It  is  not  easy  to  speak,  in 
exaggerated  terms,  of  the  good  which  it  has  effected.  We 
learn,  with  great  satisfaction,  from  this  report,  that  the  work  of 
Messrs.  de  Beaumont  and  de  Tocqueville,  is  to  be  translated, 
by  Dr.  Lieber. 


Abt.  Yl.— Works  of  Mrs.  Child. 

1.  The  Ladies*  Library,     Vol.  1.     Lives  of  Madame  de 
Stai^l  and  Madame  noland.     Vol.  3.     Ldves  of  Lady 
Russell  and  Madame  Guy  on.    Vol.  3.    Biographies  of 
Oood  Wives.    By  Mrs.  Child.    Boston.     1832  and  3. 

2.  The    Coronal,  a    Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces^ 
By  THE  Same.     Boston.     1833. 

When  Napoleon  told  Madame  de  Stael  that  she  was  the 
first  woman  in  the  republic,  who  bore  the  most  children,  thougb 
be  said  a  good  thing,  it  was  hardly  a  true  one.  We  should-  go 
somewhat  more  for  the  intellectual,  and  say  that  she  was  Ae 
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firdt,  and  the  best  too,  wbo  wrote  the  most  usefiil  books.  Gov- 
erning ourselves  by  this  standard,  we  are  not  sure  that  any 
woman  in  our  country  would  outrank  Mrs.  Child.  This 
lady  has  k>ng  been  before  the  public  as  an  author,  with  much 
success.  And  she  well  deserves  it, — for  in  all  her  works 
We  think  that  nothing  can  be  found,  which  does  not  com- 
mend  itself  by  its  tone  of  healthy  morality,  and  generally  by 
its  good  sense.  Few  female  writers,  if  any,  have  done  more  or 
better  things  for  our  literature,  in  its  lighter  or  graver  depart- 
ments. She  has  continued  to  render  herself  popular  in  fiction 
4ind  fact ;  to  be  graceful  alike  in  telling  a  village  story,  and  in 
^ving  a  receipt  for  the  kitchen  ;  to  be  at  home  in  the  prose 
and  the  poetry  of  life  ;  in  short,  to  be  ju^t  the  woman  we  want 
for  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  the  present  generation.  We 
have  long  watched  the  course  of  Mrs.  Child,  and  in  general, 
with  satisfiiction.  Sometimes  We  have  been  more  than  satis- 
fied,— ^we  have  admired  her. 

Mrs.  Child  began,  if  we  mistake  not,  as  a  novelist.  This,  ' 
while  the  field  was  so  full  of  able  adventurers  in  this  depart- 
ment,— ^we  mean  abroad,  more  particularly, — was  something 
hazardous.  But  on  the  whole  she  succeeded.  To  us  this 
4ippearsthe  more  singular,  and  the  more  a  subject  for  self-con- 
gratulfttiori  with  the  author,  as  the  work  she  beean  with  was 
an  Indian  story.  We  are  stem  unbelievers  in  Indian  tales. 
We  are  tired  of  them, — and  were  so  before  Mrs.  Child  made 
"her  essay.  We  Irtnc  ago  believed  that  the  best  specimens  of 
Indian  character  and  life  had  been  given  us  by  earlier  atithors, 
some  of  them  the  best  of  whom  we  can  boast.  Charles 
Brockden  Brown  drew  a  better  picture  of  the  veritable  savage, 
than  has  ever  been  painted  after  him,  by  any  of  our  literary 
pencils.  We  have  never  been  satisfied  with  a  portrait  smce. 
Some  writers  have  caricatured  the  whole  aflJiir,  while  they 
thought  they  were  working  op  the  warp  and  woof  of  their 
own  immortality,  at  <mce.  h  is  well  for  such  authors,  that 
the  chiefe  theymejtht  to  depkit  were  not  living,  to  sefe  the 
outrageous  representations  of  themselves  on  the  pages  df  thfeir 
historians.  There  would  have  been  no  chance  for  them. 
Wampum  and  calumet  had  never  been  respected  towards 
«uch  adventurers  among  the  red  men.  They  would  have 
been  scalped,  inevitably.  But  we  cannot  stop  to  parficular- 
fte.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  idea  of  Indian  girls  wear- 
isg  <  mantles '  instead  of  blankets,  and  Indian  cbie6  talkitig 
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bexametersy  like  Alexander  Pope,  or  unmeasured  poetrv, 
like  Ossian,  is  too  supremely  ridiculous  for  people  in  health, 
and  in  their  senses.  Vet  such  Indians  we  have,  by  the  score, 
in  our  Indian  noveb,  shown  up  with  all  the  gravity  imaginable 
to  a  simple,  wondering,  cheated  and  maltreated  public.  Mrs. 
Child  drew  her  savage  very  well, — though  not  so  well  as 
Brown.  Still  there  was  an  evident  inclination  to  throw  more 
of  civilized  life  and  conversaticm  mto  the  portraiture  than  is 
admissible ;  and  though  she  had  too  much  tact  not  to  avoid  the 
gross  inconsistencies  into  which  some  who  preceded  and  many 
who  have  followed  her,  have  fallen,  still  Hobomok  cannot  be 
reckoned  by  any  means  faultless,  and  belcHigs  to  the  second 
class  of  Mrs.  Child's  productions. 

Soon  after  came  the  Rebeb, — a  revolutionary  story.  This 
was  a  popular  tale  in  its  time, — and,  for  aught  we  know,  b  so 
now.  It  made  no  very  hi^h  pretensions,  but  was  full  of  the 
familiar  incidents  of  the  period  to  which  it  related,  and  interested 
all  readers,  no  doubt  by  the  associations  it  awakened  and  the 
}>ictures  it  presented.  We  have  no  very  particular  recollec- 
tion of  its  plot, — as  who  can  have,  that  reads  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  noveb  that  are  pouring  upon  us  ?  We  remember,  how- 
ever, being  pleased  by  the  narrative, — ^by  the  drawing  of  some 
of  the  characters,  and  the  management  of  some  of  the  scenes. 
Some  of  the  witty  portk>ns,  or  what  were  mtended  as  such, 
struck  us  as  not  particularly  happy.  The  old  jokes  of  Dr. 
Byles  were  rather  heavily  introduced,  and  were  also  not  the 
best  which  he  b  said  to  have  committed.  Puns,  unless  they 
are  very  good, — that  b,  very  bad  ones,— for  the  worse  they 
are  the  better, — are  a  poor  material  for  the  pages  of  a  work  like 
the  one  referred  to.  The  Doctor  had  wit,  but  Mrs.  Child 
had  done  better  by  us,  had  she  given  us  some  of  her  own 
description  in  the  place  of  these  specimens  of  reverend  humor. 

We  next  find  her  before  the  public  in  a  position  more 
interesting  than  ever.  No  man  or  woman,  it  strikes  us,  can 
assume  one  of  more  moral  dignity  and  beauty,  than  that  of  a 
fiuthful  instructer  and  enlightener  of  the  young  in  the  way  of 
all  excellence.  To  come  down  to  the  multiplied  little  de- 
mands of  the  youthful  mind,  and  to  enter  into  its  interests 
and  feelings,  especially  when  literary  ambition  and  success 
would  seem  to  allure  to  higher  walks,— or  what  the  world 
calls  such, — b  an  act,  that  reflects  honor  on  the  intellect  of  the 
person  who  performs  it    We  say  nothing  of  the  heart  that 
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prompts  to  this  sacri6ce, — for  sacrifice  it  is,  in  the  instance  sup- 
posed, when  public  sentiment  is  waiting  for  a  new  appearance 
of  a  popular  author,  to  render  a  new  tribute  of  public  ap- 
plause. 

In  becoming  the  editor  of  the  Juvenile  Miscellany,  Mrs. 
Child  conferred  a  favor  on  parents  and  children  alike;  espe- 
cially on  the  moral  and  religious  portion  of  the  community. 
This  little  work  k  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  singularly  ex- 
cellent in  its  way.  lis  design  and  execution  are  bolli  admirable. 
To  one  who  has  thought  httle  of  these  things,  it  may  appear 
an  easy  matter  to  make  a  book  of  this  kind  ;  so  didactic  and 
simple.  But  it  is  this  very  simplicity,  that  makes  it  a  difficult 
woric.  Nothins  is  harder  than  for  an  intelligent,  disciplined,  se- 
vere mind  to  aoapt  itself,  in  language  as  well  as  in  manner,  to 
the  minds  of  children.  The  wisest  may  prove  themselves  fools 
here,  though  they  may  be  Solomons  in  every  thing  else.  Wit- 
ness the  extreme  difficulty  that  a  sensible  man  frequently  en- 
counters in  addressing  an  assembly  of  youthful  persons, — the  pu- 
pils at  a  Sunday  school,  for  instance.  We  have  sometimes  had 
occasion  to  see  this,  when  it  has  given  us  absolute  pain,  so  utter- 
ly unable  was  the  speaker  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  little 
intellects  with  which  he  was  confronted.  W«  have  seen  the 
person,  who,  a  few  moments  before,  had  delighted  us  with  his 
ea&y  elocution,  and  perhaps  stirred  us  with  his  eloquence,  in 
the  course  of  an  appeal  to  a  miscellaneous  audience,  sink  to 
something  really  flat  and  unprofitable,  in  endeavoring  to  ex- 

Eress  himself  to  a  hundred  or  two  of  young  listeners.  The  off- 
and,  self-confident  talker  of  a  popular  meeting  has  been  ab- 
solutely abashed  before  the  upturned  host  of  mfantile  intent 
&ces,  and  escaped  fi-om  his  dilemma  only  by  giving  up  the 
patter  at  once,  or  subsiding  into  a  strain  of  remark,  natural 
enough  to  him,  to  be  sure,  but  wholly  above  the  comprehen- 
son  of  his  hearers.  So  widely  do  we  depart  from  simplicity,  as 
we  adapt  ourselves  to  this  complex  world,  and  so  unconscious 
are  we  of  our  departure,  till  some  such  emergency  convinces 
OS  of  it,  to  our  confusion !  The  power  alone  of  producing 
such  a  series  of  sh<Mt  instructive  stories  as  the  Miscellany 
presents,  so  well  calculated  to  captivate  the  youthful  attention, 
and  to  fix  youthful  sympathy,  argues  a  remarkable  power  of 
invention.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  of  the  author's 
capacity  for  higher  thmgs.  In  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Child,  this 
fertility  is  uncommon, — and  we  should  all  hold  ourselves  happy 
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that  we  have  a  genius  who  comes  to  all  our  hearths,  giving  token 
of  holding  out  so  well,  from  the  fund  she  has  shown  us  already. 

But  Mrs.  Child  was  determined  to  become  a  still  more  de- 
cided utilitarian.  She  saw  a  great  deficiency  in  the  system 
of  house-keeping  amone  us, — and  resolved  to  supply  it. 
This  she  has  done  to  the  letter.  Does  any  one  doubt  her  suc- 
cess ?  Let  ten  editions  of  the  Frusal  Housewife  answer  such 
unbelievers.  No  book,  so  little  like  a  novel,  or  a  poem, 
ever  had  such  a  run.  It  was  to  be  found  making  its  Way 
into  the  boudoirs  of  the  fashionable,  as  well  as  into  the  fiurm- 
house.  Every  miss  firom  the  country  who  came  to  purchase  a 
silk  in  the  city,  bore  away  a  *  Housewife '  done  up  in  its  folds. 
It  was  studied  to  be  talked  of  in  coteries, — and  brought  to  mind 
over  every  lunch  upon  sponge  cake.  It  laid  itself  down  cosily 
by  Walter  Scott  and  Master  Irvine,  deeming  itself,  as  well  it 
might,  fit  company  for  either,  for  what  enjoyment  can  there  be 
of  the  intellectual,  unless  we  first  attend  to  a  proper  regulation 
of  the  physical  ?  The  economy  of  mind  is  connected  m  more 
ways  than  one  with  the  economy  of  things  that  pertain  to  the 
body.  In  short,  this  little  volume  carried  the  day  over  all  its 
contemporaries.  It  became  a  general  favorite, — ^and  so  re- 
mains to  this  day.  Its  good  sense  has  commended  it  to  moth- 
ers and  daughters  in  Ekigland  and  France,  and  we  understand 
it  has  gone  through  some  editions  in  Paris.  Now  all  this  is 
very  creditable  to  the  public  and  the  author.  We  have  read 
portions  of  the  book  ourselves,  though  we  are  as  bad  as  bach- 
elors, and  must  say  that  the  Hints  are  worth  perusal  once  a 
month.  As  to  remarks  upon  the  volume,  made  by  some  one, 
we  never  cared  to  inquire  who, — evidently  clever,  but  as 
evidently  a  tyro  in  culinary  luxuries,  and  who  should  have 
known  better  withal  than  to  snarl  at  a  lady,  while  be  bad  the 
advantage  of  a  periodical  to  do  it  in, — to  say  nothing  of  their 
want  of  gallantry  in  the  abstract, — we  hold  them  to  be  altogeth- 
er in  bad  taste.  We  must  resolutely  maintain  that  *  hard  gin- 
gerbread is  nice.' 

This  is  a  more  revolutionary  book  than  any  other  that  Mrs. 
Child  has  written, — more  so  even  than  the  Rebels ;  for  the  rev- 
olution with  which  this  busies  itself,  extends  all  over  our  houses. 
It  operates  like  a  health  committee,  or  a  committee  of  vigilance. 
No  woman  will  plead  ignorance  of  its  texts,  and  no  daughter 
who  looks  to  an  establishment  will  dare  own  herself  without 
it.     We  like  this.    It  is  refreshing,  once  in  a  while,  to  see 
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people  really  ^vfaig  their  money  for  what  is  useful,  and  lettii^ 
a  poor  novel  sink  out  of  the  market,  by  the  way  of  the  upper 
shelves  of  the  publishers.  It  would  be  well  if  cut  bono  1  were 
a  question  nearer  the  surface  of  writers'  minds  in  the  present 
day.  As  it  is,  a  crown  is  due  to  every  one  who  makes  it  a 
first  inquiry,  and  who  is  not  ashamed  to  use  plain  English  to 
answer  it.  The  Housewife,  we  think,  must  be  intelligible 
to  all ;  if  it  be  not,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  plainness  in 
telling  the  truth,  or  of  directness  in  the  application  of  the  re- 
marks to  many  of  our  domestic  prejudices  and  follies. 

The  Girl's  Book  and  the  Mother's  Book  were  but  parts  of 
the  general  plan  which  our  author  appears  to  have  laid  out, 
of  designating,  in  a  simple  way,  the  reciprocal  duties  of  parent 
and  child,  and  of  showing  to  both,  bv  example  and  precept,  the 
importance  of  the  several  relations  m  which  they  stand  to  each 
other.  At  least  these  good  lessons  are  derivable  (rom  both  the 
works,  whether  there  was  any  particular  intention  of  inculcat- 
iog  them  or  not  The  latter  takes  up  the  child  at  the  nursery, 
and  carries  her  through  to  matrimony, — a  very  important  part 
of  the  female  pilgrimage.  Through  all  the  stages  of  life  be- 
tween these  two  termtniy  our  author  eoes,  with  advice  per- 
tinent to  each ;  and  we  think  mothers  have  reason  to  pass  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  her,  for  the  ejLcellent  strain  of  remark  that 
seasons  her  pages.  The  observations  upon  marriage  struck 
us  as  particularly  sensible.  They  are  in  good  season  for  all 
the  world, — and  would  have  been,  a  century  ago.  They  would 
form  an  excellent  tract  for  the  continent,  and  in  England  es- 
pecially would  they  be  of  pungent  application.  Alas !  even 
republican  America  must  come  in  for  her  share  of  the  reproof 
which  these  remarks  embody.  Indeed,  look  the  world  over, 
and  will  not  the  moralist,  though  he  have  but  a  sinde  eye, 
still  see  that  it  continues  to  be  a  melancholv  time  of  bai^in 
and  sale,  in  matters  of  wedlock  ?  We  hardly  know  which  is 
most  to  blame  in  this  sad  business,  the  parent  that  sells  the 
child,  or  the  child  that  suffers  herself  to  be  sold.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  approve  resistance  in  these  afiairs,  where  the  heart 
mes  not  with  the  hand.  We  love  the  setting  up  of  a  beautiful 
Ebenezer,  against  unreasonable  and  unchristian  authority. 

The  works  we  have  thus  noticed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
novels,  are  those  of  Mrs.  Child's  collection  that  particularly 
aim  to  be  useful, — we  mean  useful  in  the  most  direct  and 
«n[rie  ibrms  of  usefulness.     It  is  not  one  person  in  a  genera- 
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tbn,  though  endowed  with  all  the  talent  to  do  it,  who  will  uo^ 
dertake  to  perform  the  service  to  society  which  has  heen  done 
by  this  lady.  There  is  an  idea  that  it  is  an  irksome,  thankless 
business,  and  minds  are  kept  from  attempting  it  by  a  mistaken 
impression  that  tlrere  are  hieher  duties,  and  employments  more 
worthy  of  a  busy  spirit.  How  false  and  absurd  this  notion  isy 
we  have  taken  occasion  to  suggest  indirectly,  in  some  previous 
liemarks.  We  owe  something  then  to  the  mind  that  breaks 
away  from  this  vulgar  prejudice,  and  especially  to  one  that  has 
done  so  much  to  meet  the  demands  of  society,  in  a  department 
tvhere  so  much  was  wanting. 

We  have  strong  doubts,  whether  the  importance  of  the  educa'^ 
tion  of  women  is  sufficiently  understood  or  appreciated  among 
us.  Certainly  it  is  not  sufficiently  considered.  Did  we  re- 
flect more  upon  the  influence  they  exert  upon*  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  society,  there  would  be  more  sensitiveness  upon 
this  stfliject,  and  more  active  interest  expressed  with  regard 
to  its  details.  It  is  probable,  did  we  view  the  thing  arighfi 
that  far  from  holding  it  an  unsatisfactory  or  inglorious  occupa-* 
tion  in  any  one,  to  develope  and  direct  the  female  mind  in 
early  years,  we  should  esteem  it  an  employment  worthy  of  our 
best  powers,  and  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  important.  We  have 
great  faith  in  the  inclination  of  the  ttee  from  the  bending  of 
the  twig.  Then  look  at  the  issue.  View  the  subject,  not  in 
a  microscopic  way,  but  in  its  vast  bearings.  In  the  formation 
of  the  social  frame,  what  constituent  so  important  as  the  influ-r 
ence, — 'the  mind,  of  woman !  She  gives  to  the.  life  of  man 
its  moral  tone.  How  much  of  our  life  is  passed  with  her, — 
how  much  in  trying  to  please  her, — and  how  much  are  oor 
habits  and  feelings  formed  and  graduated  by  her  connexion 
with  us  in  every  stage  of  existence  !  In  making  her,  therefore, 
'^n  educating  her, — we  make  and  educate  ourselves.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  as  a  mass,  we  are  the  clay,  after  all;  and 
that  woman  moulds  us  pretty  much  as  she  wills.  The  relatbns 
of  lover  and  husband,  if  considered  a  moment,  will  suggest  the 
truth  of  our  sentiments  upon  this  subject.  In  one  case  the  in- 
fluence of  the  female  is  unrivalled,  and  in  the  other,  if  not  al- 
ways so  unquestionable,  is  still  uniform  enough,  to  be  called  a 
primary  power.  Every  one  who  has  circulated  in  society, 
knows  how  thi^  influence  extends  to  its  customs  and  its  tone 
of  conversation,  and  to  what  is  called  its  general  character;— 
ttid  over  the  hterature  of  the  land,  it  may  be  traced  by  a  cer- 
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tain,  though  perhaps  curious  and  erratic  progress.  In  short,  as 
a  principle,  affecting  the  whole  social  organization,  nothing  can 
take  precedence  of  the  influence  of  woman. 

Her  education,  therefore,  should  look  to  the  great  duties  to 
which  she  is  destined, — to  the  all-important  situations  which 
she  is  to  occupy  in  society.  She  should  be  educated  as  one, 
who  is  hereafter  to  sustain  the  relation  of  a  mother :-— one 
who  is  to  educate  future  sons  of  the  republic.  An  English 
writer  has  somewhere  said,  that  the  Ejiglish  principle  was  to 
educate  women  in  order  to  marry,  and  the  English  practice  to 

g've  them  such  an  education,  as  would  totally  unfit  them  for 
nng  good  wives,  were  not  the  good  influence  of  nature 
stronger  than  the  evil  one  of  art, — meaning,  we  presume,  that 
their  being  excellent  helpmates  happened  to  them  much  after 
the  manner  of  Dogberry's  reading  and  writing. 

Now,  though  there  may  be  something  of  caricature  in  this, 
still  there  is  a  vein  of  truth  runnine  through  it ; — and  in  our 
own  country  how  much  might  be  said  and  done  in  relation  to 
female  education,  as  a  matter  intimately  connected  with  the 
future  welfare  of  the  whole  land !  How  much  might  yet 
be  done  to  set  utility  in  advance  of  accomplishment,  to  culti- 
vate the  region  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  that  of  the  intellect, 
and  to  fit  the  whole  woman  for  her  own  comine  years,  as  well 
as  for  the  influence  she  is  to  exert  over  those  oi  the  many  with 
whom  she  will  be  associated  ! 

When  we  repeat,  therefore,  our  expressions  of  respect 
tor  the  class  of  Mrs.  Child's  works,  on  which  the  above  re- 
marks have  a  bearing,  we  are  only  rendering  a  proper  tribute 
to  our  author  for  successful  exertions  in  a  humble,  though  very 
important  department.  It  is  one  in  which  the  amount  of  labor 
has  been  trifling,  until  of  late  years.  Writers,  until  recently, 
have  seemed  to  think  that  there  were  only  men  and  women 
to  write  for.  They  forgot  that  there  were  thousands  not  of 
age.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  tales  by  Miss  Edgeworth, 
stories  that  were  intended  to  inculcate  any  thmg  were  sto- 
ries for  adults,  as  much  as  for  the  children  for  whom  they 
purported  to  be  made.  We  do  not  complain  of  this,  as  a 
general  thing, — for  some  of  the  best  tales  we  have  are  the 
simple  ones  which  adroit  minds  have  furnished  for  youth. 
We  mean  to  say,  that  it  has  been  reserved  for  very  late 
years  to  produce  a  series  of  popular  fictions,  and  of  moral 
essays,  whwh  have  had  in  view,  as  the  guiding  object,  the 
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4ir^t  mpral  mi  poental  improvement  of  the  young.  As  suob^ 
tbey  deserve  all  commendation,  and  will  produce  the  best  ef- 
fects in  drawing  the  youtbfii)  mind  from  idle  objeat3}  and  fijung. 
U  on  tbose  of  leal  importance. 

The  Coronal)  one  of  the  wcurks  named  at  the  bead  of  tbis^ 
a^le,^  is  a  ^coUectioo^  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  written  at 
various  times,'^  as  tbe  autbor  tells  us  on  ber  title  page.  Manv 
€f  tbem  bave  beibve  appeared  in  tbe  Annuals,  and  all  are  well 
wortb  preserving  in  this  way.  Tboqgb  she  calls  them  the  ^  airy 
potbines; '  of  the  mind,  Mrs.  Child  and  all  who  are  in  tbe  balut 
pf  thinking  with  ber  on  tbi»  subject,  may  be  assured  that  such 
pothings  are  frequently  our  pleasantest  literary  substance^ 
end  find  ^  ^  local  nabitation '  in  the  bosoms  of  men, — and  sen* 
inble  men  too>— -where  graver  matters  in  octavo  are  permitted  to 
subside  into  forgetfiilness.  We  are  for  preserving  these  morsefe^ 
of  mind  and  fancy.  They  are  often  the  most  beautiful  gems 
'm  tbe  coronal  of  our  thoughts,  and  have  a  value  proportioBed^ 
^ot  to  their  size,  but  to  their  purity  and  lustre.  iVe  shall  not 
IHtay  to  designate  any  of  tbe  tales  that  make  up  this  volume^ 
We  will  merely  observe  that  they  are  good  specimens  of  tbe 
class  pf  writings  to  which  they  belcwag, — tbe  gracefijl,  gay 
efiusbns  that  redeem  our  magazines  and  Annuals. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  pass  by  the  poetry,  of  which  the  volume 
furnishes  a  few  short  pieces.  We  know  not  that  Mrs.  Child 
makes  pretensions  to  poetic  distinction,  but  we  freely  say  that 
9be  might  lay  claim  to  excellence  in  this  particular,  and  that 
with  a  gpod  decree  of  success.  There  is  among  us, — and  it 
aeems  to  pervade  nearly  all  ranks  of  writers  of  tbe  day, — a 
disposition  to  a  rather  dangerous  and  unfiiir  system  of  criticism 
as  regards  our  poetry  and  our  poets.  It  is  a  i^stem  that  re* 
co|nises  too  much  of  the  principle  of  protecttony  or  what  in 
leli^on  we  should  call  exdusiveness.  It  inclines  to  testify 
ratber  too  emphatically  in  favor  of  some  one  or  two  of  the 
gentlemen  of  tbe  '  fine  frenzy,'  as  though  they  weie  entitled 
to  a  monopoly  of  praise  and  veneration  for  their  poetic  acbieve- 
ments,  be  their  weaknesses  and  wants  what  they  may.  We 
see  no  virtue  in  this  course ; — and  what  we  say  beie,  we  say 
in  perfect  good  nature,  and  under  a  conviction  that  those  who 
pursue  it,  are  doing  tbe  writers  themselves  no  kindness,  because 
It  will  make  them  careless,  if  not  too  vain,  and  others  injustice,, 
who,  after  all,  are  good  company  for  them,  if  not  fully  their 
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peers.  On  the  other  httiA,  wd  enter  mrf  prote^  against 
the  critical  tirades^  of  trfaich  we  see  too  matiy,  dgainst  the 
ablest  and  purest  poets  of  our  land,  evidently  conducted  with 
a  partisan  lerocity,  and  unsupported  alike  by  sense  or  reason. 
We  hold  the  true  principle  to  be, — a  place  for  all  who  deserve 
it,  and  impartiality  in  our  presentments,  exercbed  under  all 
the  solemnity  of  a  grand  juror's  oath.  Meanwhile  we  are  dad 
to  find  one,  now  dnd  then,  of  the  &irer  and  better  half,  whose 
genius  may  render  questionable  the  title  ^  in  the  male  line '  to 
aU  the  poetic  eenius  of  the  republic.  Here  are  some  lines  by 
Mrs.  Child,  full  of  as  high  and  strong  poetry  as  has  appeared 
in  our  country,  and  far  better  than  hjuf  of  that  which  is  con- 
sidered orthodox  and  unapproachable,  by  many  of  the  soi-di- 
4ant  judges  of  the  art.  The  subject  is  the  Painting,  by  Van- 
derlyn,  of  Marius  seated  on  the  Kuins  of  Carthage. 

*  Pillars  ave  fallen  at  thj  feet, 

Faints  qai?er  in  the  air, 
A  prostrate  city  is  thy  seat^-^ 
And  thou  alone  art  there. 

No  change  conies  o'er  thv  noble  brow. 

Though  ruin  is  aromrathee; 
Thme  eye-beam  bumB  as  proudly  now, 

As  when  the  laurel  erowned  thee. 

tt  cannot  bend  thy  lofty  soul 

Though  friends  and  fame  depart ; 
The  car  of  fate  may  o'er  thee  roll. 

Nor  crush  thy  Roman  heart. 

And  Oesittt  bath  electric  power, 

Which  earth  can  never  tame; 
Bright  sans  may  scorch,  and  dark  cicada  lower ^^-» 

Its  flash  is  still  the  same. 

The  dreams  we  lored  in  early  lifb. 

May  melt  like  misl  away ; 
Hiffh  thoughts  may  seem,  mid  paflsion's  strife. 

Like  Carthage  in  deeay. 

And  proud  hopes  in  the  human  heart 

May  be  to  ruin  hurled, 
Like  mouldering  monuments  of  art 

Heaped  on  a  sleeping  world. 
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T«t  tb»e  k  wirthing  will  not  die, 

Wba«  life  Imh  once  been  fair; 
Sone  towering  thooghts  still  remr  on  high, 

Some  Rommn  liners  there  1 ' 

The  bst  production  of  Mrs.  Child,  and  the  one  on  which 
we  propose  to  make  a  few  closing  remarks,  is  the  Ladies' 
Library.     Of  this  work,  three  volumes  have  already  appeared, 

excellent  specimens, — and  constituting  so  many  oi  a  series 

that  our  author  intends  to  ^ve  to  the  pubhc,  from  time  to  time. 
The  first  will  prove,  perhaps,  as  interestmg  as  any  one  to  most 
readeis,  as  well  froin  the  subject  as  the  style.  It  contains 
the  lives  of  Madame  de  Stael  and  Madame  Roland, — ^both 
women  of  eminence, — and  the  first  the  most  wonderful  and 
brilliant  of  her  sex.  We  have  rarely  read  lives  of  more  in- 
terest. Every  one  knows  the  outline  of  Madame  de  Stael's 
career, — but  the  filling  up,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is,  after  all, 
the  thing  to  delight  us.  Mrs.  Child  has  shown  herself  to 
advanug^  here.  The  manner  of  her  story  b  clear,  simple, 
sometimes  eloquent,  and  alwajrs  in  good  taste.  This  is  for- 
tunate, where  so  peculiar  a  strain  is  required.  In  a  work  that 
contains  a  mixture  of  tbe  biographical  with  the  historical, 
we  might  expect  some  departure  fiom  the  tone  appropriate  to 
both,  and  an  appearance  of  effort  in  the  writer,  to  keep  up  to 
the  spirit  of  each  department  But  there  is  nothing  like  thb. 
Tlie  style  is  sustained  tBroughout,  and  sufficiently  easy  to  keep 
the  reader.always  interested, — -just  as  we  are  interested  by  the 
conversation  of  a  person  who  talks  fluently,  to  the  point,  and  in 
fill!  possession  of  his  subject  We  are  glad  to  see  these  leading 
volumes  of  a  collection  that  bids  feir  to  be  so  valuable.  It  is  not 
enough  to  hear  about  eminent  men  or  eminent  women,  day  after 
day,  from  eulogists, — or  to  see  them  in  their  works  merely.  We 
want  tbe  speaking  portrait  We  want  something  to  which  we 
can  have  cfaily  recurrence,  if  necessary,  as  to  a  perfect  picture 
of  the  person; — to  which,  as  an  example,  we  can  pobt  our 
children,  and  tell  them  to  aspire.  To  be  sure,  Madame  de 
Stael  was  a  being  who  reached  a  odnt,  by  the  aid  of  genius 
and  circumstances,  to  which  most  female  minds  must  despair 
of  attaining.  Still,  lessons,  emulative,  instructive  and  caution- 
ary, may  be  drawn  fipom  her  character.  No  intellect  has  off 
its  powers  be)*ond  the  reach  of  any  other  that  improves  its  own 
endowments  as  it  oi^Al,  and  as  it  cm.     In  some  respects 
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certain  minds  are  alone  in  their  elevation.  But  it  is  only  in 
certain  respects.  By  perseverance,  others  may  arrive  at  an 
equal  height  in  some  distinct  department. ' 

We  have  always  been  struck, — we  may  almost  say  amused, 
though  in  rather  a  sad  way, — with  the  bearing  of  Napoleon 
towards  Madame  de  Stael.  To  us,  it  always  formed  one  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  in  his  and  her  history.  His  con- 
duct towards  this  lady  certainly  was  indicative  of  very  pecu- 
liar sentiments,  and  betrayed  the  feelings  of  the  man  to  a  de- 
gree which  the  First  Consul  was  not  accustomed  to  allow. 
We  recollect  no  person  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  during 
his  career,  that  occasioned  him  so  much  chagrin  as  the  author 
of  Corinna.  All  this  was  complimentary  to  her  no  doubt, — 
and  we  believe  that  she  felt  it  to  be  so,  notwithstanding  her  tone 
of  complaint  and  vexation  at  her  persecution  ;  for  to  possess 
a  mind  capable  of  troubling  one  like  Bonaparte's,  and  to  be 
told  of  it  too,  was  something  out  of  the  common  order  of  things. 
The  fact  is,  that  Napoleon  stood  in  singular  fear  of  this  extra- 
ordinary woman.  Most  of  the  sex  he  despised,  or  treated  in  a 
light  manner,  which  his  historians  call  playfulness ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  he  would  have  dared  to  pat  Madame  de 
Stael's  neck,  or  pinch  her  ear.  Still,  though  he  did  not  lit- 
erally lay  ungentle  hands  on  her,  the  story  of  his  enmity 
and  malignity  towards  her  is  enough  to  show  what  he  was 
willbg  to  bring  himself  to  do  through  the  agency  of  others, 
and  bow  little  a  great  man  may  become  by  listening  to  his 
9el6shness  and  passions. 

In  the  matter  of  her  exile,  we  hardly  know  which  to  be 
struck  with  most, — the  evil  spirit  of  the  despot,  brought  to  the 
determination  of  ejecting  her  banishment, — the  diplomatic 
adroitness  of  Talleyrand, — or  the  shrewdness  of  the  victim. 
The  little  scene  in  which  the  order  of  removal  is  broken  to  her, 
is  well  managed ;  and  we  present  it,  m  the  language  of  Mrs. 
Child. 

'  Napoleon  requested  Talleyrand  to  inform  her  that  she  must 
quit  Paris.  His  characteristic  ^n^sse  was  shown  in  bis  man- 
ner of  performing  the  embarrassing  office  assigned  him  by  the 
First  Consul.  He  called  upon  Madame  de  Stael,  and,  after  a  few 
compliments,  said,  '*  I  hear,  Madam,  you  are  going  to  take  a 
journey."  "  Oh,  no !  it  is  a  mistake,  I  have  no  such  intention." 
"  Pardon  me,  I  was  infinrmed  you  were  going  to  Switzerland." 
**  I  have  DO  such  project,  I  assure  you."    "  But  I  have  been  told, 
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011  th$  bnt  autlumty,  that  you  woold  qah  Paris  in  thre^  days.'* 
Madame  de  Stael  took  the  hint  and  went  to  Copet' 

*  This  was  noble  severity.  To  follow  it  up  with  something  in 
perfect  keeping, — ''  tKe  minister  of  police  gave  out/'  in  certain 
terms,  that  if  Madame  de  Stael,  on  her  return  to  Copet,  should 
venture  one  foot  within  forty  leagues  of  Paris,  she  was  a  good 
prize.**  The  exile  aflerwards  "  drSy  remarks/'  says  Mrs.  Child, 
"  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Bonaparte  to  order  conscripts  and 
women  to  be  in  readiness  to  quit  France  in  twenty-four  hours. "  * 

In  connexion  with  this  subiect^  we  quote  one  or  two  sayings  of 
Napoleon  as  set  down  by  Mrs.  Child.  They  show,  what  we 
have  mtimated  above,  the  fear  in  which  be  stood  of  his  fiiir  foe. 

'  When  he  was  told  that  no  woman,  however  talented,  could 
shake  the  foundation  of  his  power,  he  replied,  "  Madame  de  Stael 
carries  a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  that  would  hit  a  man  if  he  were 
seated  on  a  rainbow." 

'  Napoleon,  in  one  of  his  conversations  at  St  Helena,  excuses 
his  uninterrupted  persecution  of  Madame  de  Stael,  by  saying 
that  she  was  an  ambitious,  intriguing  woman,  who  would  at  any 
time  have  thrown  her  friends  into  the  sea,  for  the  sake  of  exercis- 
ing her  energy  in  saving  them.' 

A  few  years  make  almost  necromantic  cbaoffes  in  the  lop- 
tunes  of  some  people.  How  different  the  condition  and  tone 
of  Talleyrand,  the  diplomaU  of  Napoleon  in  this  gracefiil  rute^ 
just  related,  to  get  IVladaroe  de  Stael  out  of  Paris,  because  ber 
arch  enemy  thought  the  air  was  bad  for  her,— of  Talleyrand 
practising  a  little  of  his  exquisite  tact  on  one  who  had  an  al- 
most equal  portion  with  himself,  and  effecting  a  grand  otjeet 
for  his  master,  in  a  tone  of  levity  with  which  he  would  nave 
arranged  an  excursion  into  the  country, — from  those  of  Tal- 
leyrand just  returned  from  America,  emptying  bis  purse  of  fif- 
teen francs, — his  whole  fortune,— on  a  table  before  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  assuring  her  that  unless  she  helped  him,  he  should 
try  what  virtue  there  was  in  the  Seine  ! 

The  result  is  known.  As  the  story  goes,  Madame  de  Stael, 
then  the  most  eloq|uent  and  powerful  mdividual  of  the  coterie 
that  directed  the  Directory  of  Barras,  interfered  with  good  efiect, 
in  lavor  of  her  friend,  and  the  cx-bisbop  became  minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Since  that  time,  fortune  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  stood  doubtfully  with  him,  and  the  admirable  aagactt^ 
^ith  which  be  has  managed  to  phty  V'loar  of  Bray  on  a  digdH 
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6ed  scale,  through  all  the  phases  of  empire  to  which  the 
French  government  has  been  subjected,  is,  we  believe,  uni- 
yersally  acknowledged.  That  Madame.de  Stael  should  have 
felt  some  indignation  towards  her  former  proti^iy  now  am- 
bassador extraordinary  indeed,  in  the  capacity  m  which  he 
stood  before  her,  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  when  we 
take  into  view  all  that  may  naturally  have  occurred  to  her 
mind  on  retrospect,  as  connected  with  the  bearer  of  the  con- 
sular hint,  we  must  confess  that  the  feeling  of  hatred  which 
she  conceived,  and  afterwards  exhibited,  was  by  oo  means 
singular.  We  suspect  that  she  was  not  of  a  temper  to  forgive 
iogratitude  as  a  matter  of  course.  She  was  too  ardent  in  her 
attachments  not  to  be  strong  in  her  resentments. 

The  life  of  Madame  Roland  is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  inte^- 
esting  biography  than  that  of  Madame  de  Stael  For  forti- 
tude and  daring,  this  woman  has  not  her  superior  in  history. 
Her  persecution  and  suffering  afford  an  example  of  the  de- 
grading pass  to  which  man  may  be  brought  by  the  power  of 
evil  passion.  The  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution  are  pro- 
verbial ;  but  if  any  one  thing,  more  than  another,  exhibits  in 
foil  relief,  the  malignity  of  man,  it  is  the  hunting  down  of  wo- 
man to  torture  and  death.  Such  depravity  is  a  perfect  inver- 
sion of  the  order  of  human  nature,^ — ^and  its  exhibition  is  re- 
volting, to  the  last  degree.  Napoleon,  as  we  have  intimated 
above,  betrayed  not  a  little  of  this  ferocity  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards Madame  de  Stael.  It  was  in  principle  the  same  dispo- 
sitioD,  that  actuated  the  fiends  who  brought  Madame  Roland  to 
the  scaffi)]d. 

The  second  volume  of  the  series  contains  the  lives  of  two 
women,  conspicuous,  though  in  different  ways,  in  their  several 
times  and  countries ;  Laoy  Rachel  Russell  m  England,  and 
Madame  Guyon  in  France.  If  Madame  de  Stael  may  be 
called  a  ^tat  example  of  her  sex,  the  two  personages  here 
exhibited  may  with  equal  emphasb  be  pronounced  gQX>d  ones. 
Tlie  fortunes  and  fate  of  Lady  Russell  aro  familiar  to  all  readers 
of  English  history.  They  are  set  forth  here  with  considerable 
e&ct, — and  we  think  her  case  worthy  of  preservation,  m  the 
way  our  author  has  chosen,  as  an  instance  of  exceedingly  praise- 
worthy regard  and  afiection  for  her  unfortunate  husband,  and 
of  high  and  dignified  endurance  under  a  complication  of  singu- 
hr  sufferings.  Her  life  embodies  not  a  little  of  romantic  and 
tragic  incident ;  but  doubtless  much  of  the  interest  derivable 
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from  that  source^  and  which  in  our  own  day  lends  a  melancholy 
attractiveness  to  her  story,  was  lost  upon  the  public  mind  in 
the  troublous  times  of  the  Charleses.  Unfortunately,  persecu- 
tion and  suffering  for  conscience's  sake  were  too  common  mat- 
ters at  that  period,  to  permit  an  individual  instance  to  be  long 
regarded,  or  much  wept  over.  Lady  Rachel  married  Lord 
l^lliam  Russell,  while  he  was  a  younger  brother ;  and  it  wais 
after  his  accession  to  the  title,  and  while  he  was  necessarily 
absent  during  his  elections,  on  political  business  in  London, 
or  in  attendance  at  Oxford,  that  those  letters  were  written,  which 
are  so  peculiar  for  their  warmheartedness  and  simplicity,  and 
exhibit  such  a  spirit  of  affection  and  zeal.  These  letters  consti- 
tute most  of  that  portion  of  the  volume,  which  is  devoted  to 
Lady  Russell.  We  gather  from  them,  that  she  was  of  a  pious 
inclination  ;  and  all  her  views  and  feeling  seem  to  have  par- 
taken of  a  peculiar  purity  and  holiness.  The  dispositions  she 
manifested  at  this  time  were  all  in  accordance  with  the  true 
and  unbending  principle,  which  seems  so  well  to  have  supported 
her  in  her  after  trials. 

Lord  Russell  was  a  firiend  of  liberty.  He  opposed  openly 
the  grasping  prerogative  of  the  king.  He  held  with  the  peo- 
ple as  to  jealousy  of  French  influence,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
Roman  Catholics, — and  he  favored  the  bill  to  exclude  James 
from  the  succession.  Of  course,  even  if  he  did  not  act,  he 
professed  enough  to  subject  himself  to  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  meddling  with  such  delicate  and  dangerous  matters.  Besides 
this  he  was  one  of  a  council  of  six,  chosen  to  consult  upon  the 
measures  necessary  to  check  the  despotic  doings  of  Charles  and 
his  brother.  This  implicated  him  beyond  escape, — and  he 
was  associated  in  his  fate  with  Essex,  and  Monmouth,  and 
Howard,  and. Hampden,  and  Sidney,  who,  it  is  well  known, 
came  to  utter  confusion  in  the  cause  they  had  undertaken. 
He  was  arrested, — and  though  escape  was  offered  him,  just 
before  his  commitment,  by  some  connivance  of  the  court, 
he  was  too  well  grounded  in  his  principles,  to  take  advantage 
of  it. 

'  Burnet  telk  us,'  observes  our  author,  '  that  the  day  before 
Lord  Russell  was  arrested,  a  messenger  was  observed  many 
hours  waiting  near  his  door, — a  measure  that  was  taken  in  so 
open  and  careless  a  manner,  (the  back  door  of  his  house  not 
bein^  watched,)  as  led  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  intended 
to  frighten  him  away.'      Had  Lord  Russell  fallen  into  this 
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snare,  it  would  have  saved  then  from  the  odiaro  of  his  death, 
and  would  have  given  them  a  fine  opportunity  to  blacken  hh 
character.  But  he,  conscious  of  no  other  political  opinions 
than  those  which  he  bad  long  and  openly  avowed  in  Parliament, 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  this  insidious  measure ;  and  bis 
*  faithful,  obedient  and  most  affectionate  wife,'  was  tempted  by 
no  unworthy  weakness  to  advise  bim  to  a  course  of  conduct 
inconsistent  with  his  innocence  and  honor. 

Lord  Russell  would  not  attempt  to  leave  tbe  house,  white 
the  messenger  from  the  Council  was  pacing  before,  his  door,  al- 
though he  was  ignorant  of  what,  and  by  whom,  he  was  accused. 
His  lady  was  sent  to  obtain  information  and  consult  his  friends; 
with  what  anxiety  the  task  was  performed,  we  can  well  im- 
agine. During  the  fortnight,  that  elapsed  between  his  com- 
mitment to  tbe  Tower  and  his  trial,  slie  was  diligently  em- 
ployed in  procuring  information  as  to  what  was  Iflcely  to  be 
urged  against  him,  and  in  adopting  every  measure  of  precau- 
tion. She  accompanied  him  (o  court  on  the  day  of  his  trial ; 
on  which  occasion  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  the  counsfd 
complained  of  not  having  room  to  stand.  When  Lord  RusssU 
requested  to  have  a  person  to  take  notes  of  the  trial  for  him, 
tbe  chief  justice  said,  ^  any  of  your  servants  shall  assist  you  in 
writing  any  thing  you  please.*  To  which  Lord  Russell  repKed^ 
<  My  wife  is  here  to  do  it.'  As  he  spoke,  the  excellent 
daughter  of  the  virtuous  Southampton  rose  up  and  stood  by 
his  side.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  history  does  not 
inibrm  us  how  she  supported  herself  through  that  fatal  day^ 
or  bow  she  received  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Lord  Essex, 
which  were  suddenly  brought  into  court,  and  which  she  was 
aware  would  have  a  material  influence  on  her  husband's  des- 
tiny. We  only  know  that  she  so  commanded  her  feeKngs,  as 
neither  to  disturb  the  court,  nor  distract  tbe  attention  <^  her 
husband. 

Lord  Russell  simply  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  appealed  to 
Che  laws  of  his  country.  But  what  were  they,  opposed  to 
tbe  quiddities,  evasions  and  tricks  of  lawyers  who  would  be 
courtiers,  packed  juries,  and  a  judge  whose  sense  of  justice  was 
so  overruled  by  his  fears,  that  he  suffered  ^  I  would  to  wait 
upon  I  dare  not ! '  Even  as  it  was,  our  author  observes  that 
ic  was  thought  Chief  Justice  Pemberton  did  not  state  the  mat- 
ter with  sufficient  eaeemess  against*the  noUe  prisoner,  and  be 
as  soon  alter  tumed  out  of  his  office. 

▼OL.  xxxvii. NO.  80.  W 
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Evenr  measure  was  taken  to  save  the  victim.  The  Earl 
of  Bedford,  the  writer  remarks,  offered  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundred  tliousand  pounds,  if 
she  would  procure  his  son's  pardon.  But  notwithstanding  her 
k)ve  of  money,  she  did  not  dare  to  move  in  the  business. 
Oflfers,  too,  were  made  on  everv  side,  to  aid  him  by  force  and 
stratagem  to  escape,  but  Lord  RosseU  reiused  to  listen  to  any 
proposition.  The  closing  scene  of  his  life  is  given  with  some 
effect.  The  author  presents  it  in  the  language  of  some  writer, 
whom  she  quotes. 

'  He  went  into  his  chamber  about  midnight,  and  I  staid  all 
night  in  the  outer  room.  He  went  not  to  bed  till  about  two  in 
the  morning ;  aod  was  fast  asleep  till  four,  when,  according  to  his 
order,  we  called  him.  He  was  quickly  dressed,  bat  would  lose  no 
time  in  shaving, — for  he  said  he  was  not  concerned  in  his  good 
looks  that  day.  He  went  into  his  chamber  six  or  seven  times  in 
the  morning  and  prayed  by  himself,  and  then  came  out  to  Tillot- 
8on  and  me.  He  wound  up  hiff  watch,  and  said,  ^  Now  I  have 
done  with  time,  and  am  going  to  eternity."  Titlotson  and  I 
went  in  the  coach  with  him  to  the  place  of  execution.  Some  of 
the  crowd  that  filled  the  streets  wept,  while  others  insulted. 
Be  was  sieging  psalms  a  great  part  of  the  way  ',  and  said  he  hoped 
to  sing  better  very  soon.  Observing  the  great  crowds  of  people, 
he  said,  "  I  hope  I  shall  soon  see  a  much  better  assembly."  When 
he  came  to  the  scaffold,  he  walked  about  it  three  or  four  times. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  sheriff,  and  delivered  his  paper.  He  pro- 
tested he  had  always  been  far  from  any  designs  against  the  King's 
life,  or  government, — he  prayed  God  would  preserve  both,  and 
the  Protestant  religion.' 

Lord  Russell,  continues  our  author,  was  beheaded  on  the  21st 
July,  1683, — dyin|  as  he  had  lived,  the  firm  friend  of  truth,  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
The  substance  of  his  speech  to  the  sheriff  was  a  profession  of 
bis  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  church,  and  an  unqualified 
rebuke  of  Poperj-  in  every  form.  The  same  speech,  and  the 
paper  he  delivered  to  the  oflScers  on  the  scaffi)ld,  are  still  pre* 
served,  remarks  the  writer,  at  Woburn  Abbey,  in  letters  of 

From  this  Ume  forward,  the  life  of  Lady  Russell  seems  to 
have  been  a  struggle  between  her  duty  and  her  grief.  Profound 
as  her  sorrow  was,  and  deep,  oftentimes,  as  was  the  shadow 
of  her  melanchdyy  she  seems  never  to  have  forgotten  that 
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h  was  incumbent  on  her  to  resbt  their  influence,  for  many  and 
high  reasons.  She  had  children  about  her,  now  drawn  nearer 
than  ever  by  an  interest  doubly  strong.  This  awoke  her  anew 
to  all  a  parent's  feelings  and  duties.  She  was  left  the  guardian 
of  her  husband's  principles  and  fame.  This  recalled  her  to  all 
the  duties  of  a  wife.  She  was  to  exhibit  to  the  world  that  she 
was  proud  of  the  sentiments  professed  by  one  who  was  called  to 
sufier  unjustly,  and  that  the  eternal  principle  of  rieht  afforded 
an  inward  support,  that  no  power  on  earth  could  subdue.  This 
recalled  her  to  a  consideration  of  herself.  As  an  example  in 
these  respects,  she  was  certainly  uncommon,  and  not  to  be 
reached  by  every  mind,  though  by  every  mind  worthy  of  strone 
regard  and  active  imitation  in  cases  of  weighty  and  accumulated 
trial.  As  might  be  supposed,  attempts  were  made  to  distort 
the  intentions,  and  blacken  the  character  of  Lord  Russell,  after 
he  was  gone,  and  as  was  suggested  above,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion  on  which  the  good  wife  shone  more  conspicuous,  than  in 
his  lady's  unfailing  defence  of  bis  excellent  character,  and 
constant  effort  to  preserve  the  purity  of  his  reputation. 

Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  the  high  estimation  to  which 
her  lofty  virtue  commended  her,  and  the  sentiments  of  respect 
with  which  she  was  regarded,  than  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  in  expressly  ordering  the  Minis- 
ter Dykvelt,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  as  Plenipotentiary  from 
the  States  of  Holland,  to  condole  with  her,  and  to  express  their 
sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  death 
of  her  husband.  A  reversal  of  his  attainder  was  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  William  and  Mary.  Thus  was  the  cloud  in  a  de- 
gree lifted  from  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Russell, 
and  the  faithful  wife  and  noble  mother  came  at  last  to  bask  in 
the  snnshtne  that  seemed  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  her  foi> 
ever.  She  died,  our  author  informs  us,  at  the  age  of  eighty-sev- 
en, havmg  survived  her  husband  forty  years.  The  whole  range 
of  histor}'  presents  few  women  who  reflect  more  honor  on  the 
sex,  for  high  moral  couraee,  uncommon  kindness  and  devotion, 
unquestionable  virtue,  and  unsullied  purity. 

The  story  of  Madame  Guyon  is  tiiat  of  a  devout  en- 
thusiast. It  presents  a  curious  instance  of  the  extravagance 
to  which  the  human  mind  will  suffer  itself  to  be  carried,  under 
the  influence  of  strong  excitement.  The  intensity  of  Madame 
Guyon's  pious  feelings  seems  to  have  been  coincident  with  her 
youth ;  and  several  things  that  she  relates,  while  tliey  show 
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the  depth  of  her  childish  devotion,  betray  also  the  absorbbg 
spirit  of  her  enthusiasm.     On  one  or  two  occasions  she  seems  to 
have  been  sensible  of  a  falling  off.     She  said  of  hersel ',  '  I 
fell  into  a  state  of  indifference  and  indevotion ;  though  I  still 
kept  up  the  outside  appearance  with  a  good  deal  of  care ;  and 
the  habit  I  was  in,  of  being  at  church  with  modesty,  made  me 
appear  better  than  I  was.     Vanity,  which  had  been  excluded 
bom  my  heart,  now  resumed  its  seat  there.     I  began  to 
pass  a  good  deal  of  my   time  before  a  looking-glass.     All 
seemed  to  me  to  look  beautiful  in  my  person,  but  I  saw  not 
that  it  covered  a  polluted  soul.'     And  again,  after  her  marriage, 
which  seems  to  have  been  unfortunate,  from  the  severity  of  her 
husbaiid's  treatment,  she  says, — ^^such  heavy  blows  so  im- 
paired the  vivacity  of  my  nature,  that  I  became  like  a  lamb  that 
u  ihearin^.    I  found  that  whatever  I  said  was  offensive,  even  . 
things  which  others  would  have  been  pleased  with.     I  knew  not 
how  to  act.'  This  unhappy  marriage  was  m  a  few  years  dissolved 
by  the  death  of  her  husband,— of  whom,  though  she  pakl  him 
exemplary  attention  durins  his  last  illness,  she  seems  to  have 
been  wilhng  to  be  relieved, — ^if  we  may  gather  any  thmg  bom 
her  exclamation,  when  told  that  he  had  expired, — ^  Oh  God, 
thou  bast  broken  my  bonds  and  I  will  offer  thee  a  sacrifice  of 
praise.'     Still,  self-inflicted  torments  seem  to  have  been  her 
delight.     None  of  the  austerities  to  which  she  subjected  her- 
self satisfied  her  love  of  suffering.     Pincers,  and  all  instru- 
ikients  of  torture  did  not  give  her  pain  sufficient.     Morfification 
perpetual  and  of  the  deepest  kind  seems  to  have  been  sought 
for  with  a  morbid  avidity.     Nor  was  it  confined  to  the  body. 
She  subjected  the  poor  and  tried  spirit  to  denials  on  every 
occasion  that  offered.     Some  of  them  amuse  from  their  sim- 
plicity as  well   as  singularity.     She  kept  a  turbulent  and 
trouUesome  girl,  because,  as  our  author  sa^,  she  thought  her 
soul  needed  '  k  perpetual  blister  to  sting  it  into  passiveness.' 
She  refused  all  company  and  amusements,  as  being  in  proper 
keeping  with  her  profession  of  entire  abstmence, — and  on 
one  occasion,  being  near  the  Queen,  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
but  strongly  desired  to  see,  she  refused  to  look  at  her,  supposing 
it  to  be  the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  at  war  with  the  self-denying  one 
she  had  taken  up.     She  had  miraculous  dreams,— «nd  seems 
to  have  participated  in  all  the  extravagant  spiritual  movements, 
that  distmguish  people  of  unchecked  devotional  enthusiam. 
Pethaps  ttotbiif  will  prove  this  better  than  her  story  of  her  reo- 
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toration  from  a  fit  of  illness.  A  holy  priest,  Father  la  Combe  by 
name,  was  her  illuminator  and  supreme  director  in  all  things 
concerning  her  soul.     We  give  the  words  of  our  author. 

'  I  had  not  a  penny  to  help  myself  with,  as  I  had  reserved 
nothing  to  myself.  Thus  1  practised  poverty^  and  was  in  ne- 
cessity even  among  those  to  whom  I  had  given  all.  They 
wrote  to  Father  la  Combe,  desiring  him  to  come  to  me,  as  I 
waa  so  extremely  ill.  On  hearing  of  my  condition,  he  was  so 
touched  with  compassion,  as  to  walk  on  foot  all  night,  it  being 
eight  leagues.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  house,  my  pains 
abated  ;  and  when  he  had  prayed,  and  blessed  me,  laying  hid 
hand  on  my  bead,  I  was  perfectly  cured,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  my  physicians,  who  were  not  willing  to  acknowledge  the 
miracle.' 

At  length  she  and  Father  la  Combe  *  were  accused  of  her- 
esy and  other  great  crimes.'  The  latter  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Bastille  in  1687. 

Of  her  acquaintance  with  Fenelon,  our  author  says, — 

*  The  family  of  Fouquet  were  intimate  friends  of  Fenelon, 
Archbishop  of  Cambray ;  and  Madame  Guyon  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  him.  Having  a  dislike  of  every 
thing  like  an  affectation  of  singularity,  he  was  at  first  disposed  to 
avoid  her ;  but  the  modesty  of  her  demeanor,  and  the  extreme 
simplicity  and  gentleness  of  her  manners  soon  prepossessed  him 
in  her  favor.  Although  she  was  more  unreserved  and  incautious 
than  the  Abb^  Fenelon,  she  strongly  resembled  him  in  her  disin- 
terestedness, her  love  of  God,  her  conscientious  courage,  and  her 
total  abandonment  of  herself  to  the  guidance  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  became  one  of  her 
diacipleSy  as  well  as  a  zealous  friend  and  admirer.' 

Fenelon  was  the  only  one  of  a  commission  appointed  to  ex- 
amine the  writings  of  Madame  Guyon,  who  refused  to  sign  a 
condemnation  of  them ;  which,  our  author  says,  implicated 
him  in  her  impotent  heresy,— even  as  h'ls  enemies  wished. 
Madame  Guyon  was  soon  after  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille. 
While  in  confinement,  *  she  composed  five  volumes  of  hymns 
and  spiritual  poems,  several  of  which  have  been  translated  by 
Cowper.  They  are  full  of  devotional  fervor,  and  the  versifi- 
cation is  free  and  flowing.' 

It  is  stated  that  she  recovered  her  liberty  in  1701  or  1703, 
when  she  was  exiled  to  Dizteux,  near  Blois,  at  which  latter 
li^oe,  afier  fifteen  years,  she  died  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
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Upon  a  character  like  that  of  Madame  Guyon  much  might 
be  said  or  written,  but  it  carries  with  it  its  own  commentary ; 
and  we  apprehend  that  Mrs.  Child  must  have  supposed  that 
something  in  the  way  of  warning  as  well  as  much  instruction,  was 
to  be  drawn  from  the  example  which  it  offers.  It  ought  to  serve 
as  a  rebuke  of  religious  extravagance  every  where,  by  showing 
how  easily  enthusiasm  may  degenerate  into  absurdity,  and  how 
nearly  allied  our  simplest  and  best  feelings  are  to  self-delusion. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  an  example  of  strenuous  piety,  of  pa- 
tience, humbleness,  active  benevolence,  and  sincerity,  it  is 
to  be  commended  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  be  satisBed  with 
so  clever  a  portrait  of  *  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
mystics.' 

In  her  *  Biographies  of  Good  Wives,'  which  constitute  the 
third  volume  of  this  series,  and  the  last  production  of  our  au- 
thor, Mrs.  Child  has  given  us  some  excellent  pictures  of  women, 
many  of  whom  were  celebrated  in  their  time,  to  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  women  who  were  great  under  many  circumstances,  and 
good  under  all.  They  have  entered  into  history  ;  and  their 
characters  go  to  form  a  portion  of  its  exemplary  matter  in  the 
particulars  of  praise-worthy  endurance,  conjugal  fidelity,  and 
active  virtue, — in  short,  in  the  way  of  all  excellence.  The 
book  is  calculated  to  be  interesting  to  intelligent  young  readers ; 
and  though  most  of  the  lives  are  familiar  in  their  leading  inci- 
dents to  the  general  reader,  there  will  still  be  something  found  in 
the  volume  new  and  pleasing  even  to  children  of  an  older 
growth.  There  b  no  portrait  in  the  gallery  here  opened  to  us, 
to  which  we  can  point  with  peculiar  emphasis,  as  containing 
any  thing  very  extraordinary  in  its  lineaments  or  execution. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  there  are  many  fine  heads,  and  that 
the  management  of  the  coloring  is  generally  judicious. 

The  story  of  Lady  Fanshawe  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining 
in  this  volume.  She  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe, 
who  came  to  be  a  personage  of  consequence  with  Charles 
the  First,  and  under  the  Restoration.  Of  Sir  Richard  we  are 
told  that  he  was  educated  a  lawyer,  but  loved  travel  better 
than  the  profession.  He  went  to  Kiris  with  only  five  pounds. 
The  night  he  arrived,  two  friars  invited  him  to  play, — and 
he  proved  himself  a  perfect  pigeon  in  their  hands.  But 
it  was  a  good  lesson, — and  nothing  during  his  life  could  tempt 
him  to  play  again.  But  though  too  poor  to  purchase  a  supper 
in  France,  he  soon  became  a  man  in  much  demand  in  Eng- 
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land.  He  married ;  became  secretary  of  embassy » — and  after- 
wards ambassador.  In  all  his  travels,  dangerous  as  ther 
were  at  that  time,  when  undertaken  for  the  State,  his  wife 
proved  bis  true  and  brave  companion.  Sir  Richard  under- 
took to  carry  letters  from  the  Queen  Mother  to  Charles  II. , 
then  on  his  way  to  Scotland.  He  was  well  received  by  the 
wandering  king,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  Privy  Signet 
and  Great  Seal.  But  he  was  fated  to  ill  fortune.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester.  Here  again  the 
true  wife  appears.  Our  author  says  she  immediately  hasten- 
ed to  London.  *  They  met  in  poverty  and  in  sorrow ;  and 
there  was  an  oppressive  consciousness  that  each  hour  might 
be  the  last  of  the  prisoner's  life.  He  assumed  a  cheerful 
tone,  saying,  *  Let  us  lose  no  time,  for  I  know  not  how  lit- 
tle I  may  have  to  spare.  This  is  the  chance  of  war ;  so  let 
us  sit  down  and  be  merry  while  we  may.'  During  his 
imprisonment,  she  never  failed  to  go  secretly  with  a  dark  lan- 
tern, at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  his  window.  She 
minded  neither  darkness  nor  storms,  and  often  stood  talking 
with  him,  with  her  garments  drenched  in  rain.  She  begged 
and  obtained  his  release  of  Cromwell.  After  the  Restoration, 
*  the  King  promised  to  reward  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe's  fidelity, 
by  appointing  him  Secretary  of  State ;  but  by  the  treachery  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  royal  word  was  not  fulfilled.'  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  ambassador  to  Portugal, — and  subse- 
quently to  Spain, — where  he  died.  The  conduct  of  his  wife, 
through  all  the  scenes  of  trial  which  she  passed  so  triumphant- 
ly, b  worthy  of  all  admiration. 

In  her  sketch  of  Mrs.  Flaxman,  wife  of  the  sculptor,  our 
author  introduces  the  following  singular  anecdote. 

'  One  morning  a  stranger  called  upon  hiip,  and,  presenting  a 
book,  said,  '*  This  work  was  sent  to  you  by  an  Italian  artist,  and 
I  am  requested  to  apoloji^ize  for  its  extraordinary  dedication.  It 
was  generally  believed  throughout  Italy  that  you  were  dead  ;  and 
my  friend,  wishing  to  show  the  world  how  much  he  esteemed 
your  genius,  has  inscribed  his  book  ^  Al  ombra  di  Flaxman^ 
[  To  the  shade,  of  Flazman,^  No  sooner  was  it  published,  than  the 
report  of  your  death  was  contradicted ;  and  the  author,  aflfected 
by  his  mistake,  (which  he  rejoices  to  find  a  mistake)  begs  you 
will  receive  his  work  as  an  apology." 

'  Flaxman  smiled, — accepted  the  volume  with  unaffected  mod- 
esty, and  mentioned  the  circumstance  as  curious  to  his  own 
fiunUy,  and  some  of  bis  friends. 
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'  This  singular  occurrence  happened  on  the  2d  of  December. 
The  next  day  he  took  a  cold,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
He  died  peacefully,  as  he  had  lived.' 

In  the  life  of  Mrs.  Blake,  the  following  equally  curious 
anecdote  b  told  concerning  that  bold  artist. 

'  His  poetic  mind  threw  its  own  glowing  coloring  over  the 
most  ordinary  occurrences  of  life.  '*  Did  you  ever  see  a  fairy's 
funeral,  madam!  "  he  once  said  to  a  lady,  who  happened  to  sit 
by  him  in  company.  "  Never,  sir !  "  was  the  answer.  "  I  have," 
said  Blake,  **  but  not  before  last  night.  I  was  walking  alone  in 
my  garden,  there  was  great  stillness  among  the  branches  and 
flowers,  and  more  than  common  sweetness  in  the  air  ;  I  heard  a 
low  and  pleasant  sound,  and  I  knew  not  whence  it  came.  At 
last  I  saw  the  broad  leaf  of  a  flower  move,  and  underneath  I  saw 
a  procession  of  creatures  of  the  size  and  color  of  green  and  gray 
grasshoppers,  bearing  a  body  laid  out  on  a  rose  leaf,  which  they 
buried  with  songs,  and  then  disappeared.  It  was  a  fairy  fune« 
ral." 

'  The  Ancient  of  Days  was  such  a  favorite  with  Blake,  that 
three  days  before  his  death,  he  sat  bolstered  up  in  bed,  and 
tinted  with  his  choicest  colors  and  in  his  happiest  style.  He 
touched  and  retouched  it, — ^held  it  at  arm's  length,  and  then  threw 
it  from  him,  exclaiming,  "  There  !  that  will  do  !  I  cannot  mend 
it.''  He  saw  his  wife  in  tears, — she  felt  that  this  was  to  be  the 
last  of  his  works.  "  Stay,  Kate !  "  cried  Blake,  **  keep  just  as 
you  are, — I  will  draw  your  portrait, — for  you  have  ever  been  an 
angel  to  me."  She  obeyed,  and  the  dying  artist  made  a  fine 
likeness.' 

The  wife  of  Luther  figures  among  the  subjects  of  the  work. 
Our  author  introduces  an  anecdote,  that  sets  the  Reformer  in 
a  characteristic  light. 

*  The  spirit  of  light  and  liberty  diffused  by  Luther,  found  its 
way  even  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cloister.  It  became  no 
uncommon  thing  for  monks  to  quit  their  profession ;  and  at  last 
woman's  feebler  nature  arose  and  shook  off  the  yoke  that  had 
broken  many  a  pure  and  loving  heart.  In  1523,  nine  nuns  es- 
caped from  the  Convent  of  Nimptschei),  near  Grimma.  This 
event  of  course  produced  a  great  excitement ;  even  the  princes 
who  were  favorable  to  the  reformed  religion,  did  not  dare  to  pro- 
tect the  fugitives  openly. 

'  But  Luther,  as  usual,  scorned  to  proceed  with  caution.  He 
wrote  and  spoke  boldly  in  defence  of  the  nuns,  and  praised  those 
who  had  assisted  them  to  escape.     He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
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throw  off  the  monastic  habit,  which  he  had  continued  to  wear 
until  that  time.  Among  the  nuns  was  Catherine  de  Bora,  a 
handsome  woman,  of  highly  respectable  family,  who  became  the 
object  of  a  very  strong  and  enduring  attachment  on  the  part  of 
Luther.  Some  lingering  prejudices  concerning  the  propriety  of 
marriage  between  a  monk  and  nun,  induced  him  to  repress  his 
feelings  for  a  time.  But  finding  nothing  in  Scripture  to  support 
his  scruples,  and  being  strongly  urged  to  it  by  his  revered  parents, 
he  suddenly  resolved  to  marry.  He  was  united  to  Catherine  de 
Bora  in  1525 ;  the  bridegroom  was  forty-two  years  old,  and  the 
bride  twenty-six.  Considering  the  state  of  public  opinion  at 
that  period,  the  power  and  rage  of  his  enemies,  and  hisown  wani 
of  fortune,  it  was  certainly  a  very  bold  step ;  but  it  was  one 
which  he  never  repented.  The  advocates  of  the  Romish  church 
took  this  occasion  to  pour  forth  a  fresh  torrent  of  abuse.  Some 
affirmed  that  he  was  insane  ;  others  that  he  was  possessed  by  an 
evil  spirit ;  and  many  loaded  both  him  and  his  wife  with  epithets 
which  it  would  pollute  these  pages  to  quote.  The  storm  raged 
with  such  fury,  that  even  the  courageous  Luther  was  a  little 
disheartened  at  first.  He  says,  **  My  marriage  has  made  me  so 
despicable,  that  I  hope  my  humiliation  will  rejoice  the  angels 
and  vex  the  devils."  ' 

But  we  cannot  stay  to  particularize.  We  refer  our  readers 
to  the  volume,  as  a  volume  of  very  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
reading.  The  biographies  of  the  wives  of  Klopstock,  Wielana, 
Huber,  and  Schiller,  struck  us  as  more  particularly  interest- 
ing, perhaps  from  the  excellent  virtues  developed  by  those 
patterns  of  their  sex, — and  perhaps  from  their  connexion 
with  men  so  admirable  in  the  ranks  of  learning  and  genius. 
We  cannot  but  observe,  by  the  way,  that  Mrs,  Child  proves 
by  the  examples  she  has  adduced,  what  she  professedly  desires 
to  illustrate,  that  a  woman  may  be  perfecdy  nappy,  though  she 
bind  herself,  heart  and  hand,  to  a  painter,  a  poet,  or  a  politician  ; 
to  one  of  the  class  that  many  call  visionary  or  gifted,  and  which 
is  perhaps  better  known,  the  world  over,  under  the  sweeping  ti- 
tle of  the  irriiabile  genus.  It  is,  as  every  observer  knows,  the 
common,  good-natured  misapprehension  of  the  day,  as  it  was  of 
the  days  of  our  fathers,  that  if  a  person  be  so  unfortunate  as 
to  be  endowed  by  Providence  with  an  uncommon  share  of 
the  <  fine  fi^nzy,'  the  gift  must  be  accompanied,  as  of  course, 
with  a  plentiful  lack  of  that  good  sense,  which  fe  essential  to  the 
successful  management  of  dollars  or  domestics,  shop-keep- 
ing or  house-keeping ;  and  of  that  pure,  »ibstantial  anectioUi 
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which  IS  the  only  saving  principle  of  wedded  life.  The  hope 
of  any  good  issue,  from  the  alliance  of  a  gentle  with  a  strong 
and  irritable  spirit,  has  been  thought  absurd.  We  trust  that  this 
notion  may  get  to  be  old  fashioned,  before  the  worid  advances 
much  further ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  instances  held  up,  that 
go  so  far  to  prove  that  it  is  '  not  law.'  * 

Meanwhile,  it  cannot  but  have  struck  the  reader  of  this 
volume,  that  if  Mrs.  Child  merely  intended  it  to  set  forth  the 
biographies  of  good  wives,  she  has  done  more  than  was  '  set 
down  m  the  bood.'  She  has  given  us  here  the  lives  of  good 
husbands  as  well  as  of  good  wives,— and  that  in  so  many 
instances,  that  it  would  warrant  a  change  of  the  title.  In  some 
cases,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  wife  plays  but  a  second  pari 
in  the  story,  and  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  the  lady  was  in  so  dim  a  distance  that  we  could 
hardly  discern  her.  But  these  are  trifles.  The  writer  is 
true  to  her  main  object,  in  the  leading  portraits. 

Many  of  Mrs.  Child's  books  have  been  uncommonly  popular. 
The  republication  of  them  in  England  f  shows  this,  and  while  it 

*  An  entertaiDing  work,  lately  published,  entitled  Memoirs  of  the 
Loves  of  the  Poets,  contaiDs  several  instaiices  of  love  and  fidelity  that 
might  come  into  this  collection..  They  prove  that  unless  there  be 
something  dangerous  in  fervor  and  good  faith,  woman  need  not  fear  to 
put  her  heart  in  the  keeping  of  genius.  The  case  of  Chaucer  is  a  very 
pleasant  one,  as  here  related.  That  of  Jamos  the  First  of  Scotland 
^nd  Lady  Jane  Beaufort  is  well  known..    The  author  thii»  refers  to  it. 

*  When  the  king  of  Scots  was  released,  he  wooed  and  won  openly,, 
and  as  a  monarch,  the  woman  he  had  adored  in  secret  The  marriage 
was  solemnized  in  1423,  and  he  carried  Lady  Jane  to  Scotland,  where 
she  was  crowned  soon  after,  his  bride  and  queen. 

'  How  well  she  merited,  and  how  deeply  she  repaid  the  love  of  her 
devoted  and  all  accomplished  husband,  is  told  in  history.  When  Jauica 
was  surprised  and  murdered  by  some  of  his  factious  barons,,  his  queen 
threw  herself  between  him  and  the  daggers  of  the  assassins,  received 
many  of  the  wounds  aimed  at  his  heart,  nor  could  they  complete  their 
purpose,  till  they  had  dragged  her  bv  foree  from  his  anns.  She  de- 
served to  be  a  poet's  queen  and  love!  These  are  the  souls,,  the  deeds» 
which  inspire  poetry,— or  rather  which  are  themselves  poetry,,  its  prin- 
ciple and  its  essence.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  Catherine  Doug- 
las, one  of  the  Queen's  attendants,  thnist  her  arm  into  the  stanchion  of 
the  door,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  bolt,  and  held  it  there  till  the  savage 
assailants  forced  their  way  by  shattering  the  firail  defence.  What 
times  were  these ! — alas,  the  love  of  women,  and  the  barbaritv  of  men !  * 

Fbi./,/>.14a 

f  We  have  just  been  shown  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Mother's  Book» 
printed  in  London.    We  have  also  recently  been  told,  on  good  author* 
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bears  testimony  to  their  extensive  circulation,  proves,  more- 
over, the  good  sense  of  our  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water. 

But  we  must  close.  We  trust  that  Mrs.  Child  will  continue 
her  useful  labors j  and  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  received 
with  constantly  increasing  favor.  We  would  not  have  her 
desert  6ction  altogether.  This  would  be  needless  severity  of 
construction,  in  determining  what  was  useful.  High  and  beau- 
tiful lessons  may  be  mculcated  by  a  good  story,  and  as  good  a 
rule  in  morals  deduced,  as  laid  down.  We  are  in  favor  of  the 
employnient  of  efficient  mind  in  the  realms  of  fancy.  We 
want  works  of  imagination  that  shall  do  us  honor  and  good  at 
the  same  time ;  and  these  we  can  have.  Genius  is  not  slum- 
bering in  our  land,  and  there  are  a  thousand  fields,  as  yet  un- 
trodden by  its  restless  foot.  Prose,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  the 
ftvorile  language  of  the  time,  both  with  authors  and  the  world  at 
large, — a  consequence,  as  every  one  sees,  of  the  matter-of-fact 
character  of  the  age.  As  to  writing  grave  essays  in  verse,  or  a 
treatise  on  the  sciences  in  *  Lydian  measure,*  though  once 
held  not  only  possible  but  quite  proper,  men  now  would  stare 
at  the  suggestion.  Slill  we  are  no  believers  in  the  theory  of 
those,  who  deem  poetry  altogether  among  the  things  of  yester- 
day. Poetry  can  never  die.  It  can  never  pass  away.  It  is 
too  much  a  part  of  ourselves.  We  hope  for  better  things  than 
our  country  has  yet  seen  in  thb  delightful  art,  and  it  lies  with 
some  of  our  best  prose  writers, — ^writers  who  have  gone  into 
the  same  fields  with  Mrs.  Child,  and  given  us  poems  in  their 
sketches  and  tales, — to  brin^  this  about.  There  is  too  much 
inclination  abroad  to  depreciate  poetry ;  and  the  desertion  of 
her  standard  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  it  bravely  and 
well,  is  treachery  to  their  country's  honor,  as  well  as  to  letters 
and  themselves.     We  repeat,  then,  that  we  hope  for  better 

ity,  an  nnecdote  in  reference  to  one  of  Mrs.  Child's  popular  works,  late- 
Iv  published  in  Great  Britain,  which  is  worth  relatiuff,a8  an  example  of 
the  amiable  spirit  of  natiofuUiiy,  The  publisher  tool  the  precaution  to 
mention  in  his  preface  that  his  edition  was  true  to  the  original,  save  in 
those  instances  where  he  had  expungred  the  Amtricamams*  As  thus 
expurgrated,  it  came  before  the  English  public.  A  copy  has  since  been 
ftithftilly  examined  here,  and  compared  with  the  Boston  edition.  The 
only  alterations  consist  in  insertinur  <  this  country '  in  the  place  of 
America,  or  United  States,  so  as  to  suit  it  to  the  meridian  of  the 
United  Kingdom.    Thus  much  for  Americanisms ! 
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things.  We  look  for  high  and  powedbl  ethris  m  this  depart- 
njeot  of  our  literature,  and  trust  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  we  can  point  to  works  that  shall  be  destined,  and  shall 
deserve,  to  live  with  those  that  have  already  become  classic 
in  our  language. 


Art.  VIL— 'FiitffAon'j  MenwriaU  of  the  Stuarts, 

Memorials  of  tke  Stuart  Dynasty y  including  the  ConstitU' 
tional  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England  from  the 
Decease  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Abdication  of  Samss  II. 
By  Robert  Vaughan.     2vo1s.  8vo.     London.    1831. 

This  book  has  not  been  republished  in  this  country,  and  we 
have  seen  but  one  or  two  notices  of  it  even  in  England.  To 
explain  its  cAject,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  borrow  the 
words  of  the  rreface. 

'The  revolution  of  1688  is  the  acknowledged  epoch  of  our  civil 
and  religious  liberties.  That  revolution,  though  accomplished 
with  little  effort  and  without  commotion,  was  the  result  of  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  in  behalf  of  popular  rights,  and  of  one  maintained 
chiefly  by  religious  men.  In  its  earlier  stages,  this  patriotic  con- 
tention derived  its  main  strength  from  the  Puritans :  and  during 
the  last,  when  it  received  important  aid  from  members  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  it  was  an  object  of  the  utmost  solicitude  n^ith  the 
body  of  English  non-conformists ;  nor  is  there  any  hazard  in  say- 
ing, that  their  weight  was  then  found  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale 
OR  the  better  side. 

'  The  influence  of  these  parties,  and  especially  of  the  Puritans 
and  their  descendants,  on  the  great  question  of  civil  freedom  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  is  a  topic  of  inquiry  equally  curious  and 
valuable.  It  was  not  to  have  been  expected  that  writers,  having 
no  sympathy  with  the  religious  principles  of  these  men,  should  treat 
their  story,  in  this  view  of  it,  either  adequately  or  foirly :  and  it  is  a 
little  singular  that  no  non-conformist  should  ever  have  attempted 
that  separate  and  continuous  investigation  of  it,  which  its  interest 
and  importance  so  dearly  demand.  The  leading  design  of  the 
author  has  been  to  produce  a  work  of  this  nature.' 

In  the  phasis  which  the  civilized  world  is  now  rapidly 
assuming,  fresh  motives  are  plentifully  supplied  to  look  back 
and  study  the  events  Mr.  Vaughan  has  undertaken  to  describe. 
No  portion  of  political  history  presents  more  striking  lessons  of 
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experience,  and  none  will  bear  with  less  injury  that  varied 
construction,  which  the  peculiar  political  views  of  each  writer 
induce  him  to  place  upon  it.  We  have  now  a  Catholic  his- 
tory and  a  Protestant  history,  a  royalist  and  a  republican,  a 
relidous  and  a  free-thinker's  history,  all  of  which,  with  certain 
qualifications,  are  useful  to  the  world.  They  all  tell  some 
truth.  Where  the  testimonjr  is  common,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
sonable doubt :  and  where  it  is  contradictory,  the  duty  of  the 
cool-minded  reader  is  lo  sit  in  judgment  as  well  upon  the  pas- 
sions as  the  statements  of  each  writer,  and  thus  arrive  with 
greiiter  certainty  at  the  object  of  which  he  is  in  search. 

At  this  time  of  day,  nobody  thinks  of  placins  reliance  upon 
the  account  of  the  British  revolution  given  by  Mr.  Hume. 
Many  writers  have  within  a  few  years  combined  to  expose 
his  inaccuracies  of  fact  and  his  partiality  of  judgment.  He  was 
a  Scotch  tory  of  the  last  century  in  politics,  and  a  skeptic  in 
relirion.  He  was  bred  up  in  attachment  to  that  law  which 
made  the  Roman  Emperors  absolute  sovereigns  in  their 
dominions,  and  he  nursed  in  himself  a  supreme  contempt  for 
every  thing  that  savored  of  devotion.  Admirable,  there- 
fore, as  the  literary  acquirements  of  Mr.  Hume  certainly  were, 
he  was  by  no  means  the  person  to  compose  a  text-book  upon 
English  history.  He  is  to  be  heard  not  as  a  judge,  but  as  an 
attorney  pleadine  a  cause,  and  his  aipjments  are  worth  no 
more  from  him,  than  they  would  be  coming  from  Clarendon  him- 
self Indeed,  they  are  not  worth  so  much,  for  Clarendon  was 
a  relidous  man.  He  could  understand  the  sincerity  of  religious 
belief^  even  when  it  did  not  come  exactly  within  the  line  of  hb 
own  practice. 

Numerous  as  the  corrections  of  Hume  have  been,  few,  we 
might  say  not  one,  has  been  directed  particularly  to  the  jpoint 
where  he  was  most  unjust, — the  history  of  the  Puritans.  We  are 
therefore  delighted  at  last  to  take  up  a  work  which  undertakes 
to  supply  this  deficiency;  which  proposes,  in  a  brief  compass, 
to  review  and  rectify  what  has  heretofore  been  written.  Mr. 
Vaughan  is  evidently  equal  to  his  task.  He  writes  with  boldness, 
because  he  feels  that  he  is  doing  an  honorable  duty,  and  has 
truth  and  justke  to  sustain  him.  His  volumes  may  not  meet 
with  the  applause  which  they  deserve,  but  the  cause  will  be 
apparent.  The  British  public  has  been  long  in  leading 
strmgs  both  in  Church  and  State.  It  is  only  now  making  a 
stm^e  to  get  out  of  them.     The  events  of  the  day  merely 
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shadow  forth  as  yet  a  portentous  change.     May  we  not  hope 
that  the  change  will  be  an  improvement  ? 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts 
was  almost  exclusively  owing  to  the  Puritans.  They  alone 
possessed  the  determinaiiony  which  was  necessary  to  effect 
that  result.  The  Reformation,  in  our  humble  opinion,  did 
far  more  for  the  liberty  of  England,  than  Magna  Chart a^ 
the  confirmatio  chartarumy  or  the  statute  de  talU^o  non  conr 
cedendo.  It  made  the  people  think,  and  not  the  barons.  It 
rested  the  public  safety  upon  the  basis  of  the  public  interest, 
and  not  that  of  the  nobility.  There  have  been  many  suruKgles 
where  the  name  of  liberty  has  been  freely  used,  which  have 
yet  ended  only  in  a  change  of  despotism.  Such  efforts  are  of 
no  use,  unless  the  people  act  understandingly  in  the  matter, 
—without  this,  civil  wars  are  the  curses  of  the  earth,  and  the 
producers  of  them  not  a  whit  better  than  seditious  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace.  Shall  we  be  deemed  enthusiasts  if  we 
go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that  the  cause  of  liberty  must  forever 
be  united  with  the  cause  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  We  mean 
that  religion  which  is  well  understood, — that  which  appeals  to 
the  mind  and  not  to  the  senses, — that  which  is  the  result  of 
reflection  and  not  of  passion.  The  great  and  leading  error  of 
the  church  of  Rome  seems  to  have  been  the  union  of  a  tem- 
poral with  the  spiritual  power ;  a  union  which  the  hbtory  of 
the  Saviour  expressly  disavows,  and  of  which  even  Dr.  Lingard 
indirectly  doubts  the  expediency.  The  interests  of  religion 
were  made  secondary  to  the  interests  of  the  Prince.  The 
acquisition  of  power  and  of  supremacy  was  too  tempting  an 
object  to  the  minds  of  a  succession  of  mere  mortals,  and  the 
Christian  virtues  of  forbearance  and  humility  were  consequently 
too  often  forgotten.  Thus  grew  the  gorgeous  hierarchy, 
which  so  long  governed  the  Christian  world.  Its  basis  was 
false  and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  founder  of  the  faith, 
and  it  could  be  sustained  no  longer  than  the  people  could  be  kept 
in  mental  ignorance.  The  slavery  of  the  mind  and  the  slavery 
of  the  body  went  hand  in  hand  together.  When  the  former 
was  released,  the  latter  necessarily  followed.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry,  which  examined  the  Testament  and  compared  the 
simplicity  of  Christ  and  his  followers  with  the  arro&;ant  pre- 
tensions of  their  self-appointed  representatives,  pushed  itself 
with  similar  zeal  and  success  into  the  subject  of  civil  rights. 
The  lessons  were  hardly  learnt  and  dearly  paid  for^  but  they 
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were  lessons  which  produced  the  British  constitution  and  our 
own  free  system  of  government. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Bible  teaches  men  to  think 
and  feel  for  themselves,  instead  of  trusting  the  whole  business 
in  the  hands  of  a  Sovereign  Prince,  it  equally  teaches  the 
necessity  of  a  strong  and  self-restraining  civil  government.  A 
well  ordered  and  moral  Christian  government  would  never 
make  an  unhappy  State.  So  true  is  this,  that  every  dema- 
gogue, who  cries  for  liberty  and  means  licentiousness,  thinks  it 
necessary  6rst  to  reject  Christianity.  It  was  the  want  of  this 
restraining  principle,  that  produced  the  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution ;  it  was  the  existence  of  it,  though  even  in  a  mistaken 
form,  which  arrested  similar  horrors  during  the  civil  troubles  in 
England, — and  wherever  the  world  is  now  in  commotion,  it 
i^oiild  not  be  an  idle  foresight  in  the  people  to  look  well  at  the 
religious  principles  of  their  leaders  and  flatterers,  before  they 
move  an  inch.     Revolution  is  not  a  business  to  be  trifled  with. 

We  have  uttered  a  doctrine  not  much  in  fashion  among 
politicians,  nor  properly  considered  in  the  world  at  large  ;  but 
the  present  are  perilous  times  and  require  extraordinary  treat- 
ment. It  is  not  right  that  the  peace  of  numbers  should  be 
jeopardised  every  day  by  any  person,  however  able  he  may  be, 
merely  because  he  takes  the  fancy  into  his  head.  If  it  be  a 
security  to  a  body  politic  that  the  men  who  aspire  to  lead 
should  be  moral  and  religious  men,  without  cant  or  afl^ta- 
tion,  let  those  aualiflcations  be  required.  If  it  be  not,  then 
the  case  of  this  world  must  be  very  bad  indeed.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  advocates  of  a 
union  between  church  and  state,  any  farther  than  as  both 
mark  the  same  course  for  human  conduct.  It  is  not  about 
creeds  that  we  would  contend,  but  about  practice.  It  re- 
mains yet  to  be  proved  to  the  world,  by  what  rule  of  argument 
a  bad  character  in  private  relations  can  be  at  the  same  time 
worthy  of  confldence  in  public  aflfairs. 

The  Puritans  have  been  unjustly  treated.  They  were 
conscientious  men.  They  were  fearless  and  uncompromising 
in  matters  where  they  thought  their  duty  concerned ;  and  even 
their  faults,  many  of  which  they  undoubtedly  had,  were  pro- 
ductive of  some  good  to  the  world.  They  were  stem  and 
unamiable,  but  the  times  required  such  spirits.  Would  gentle 
and  refined  beings  have  carried  on,  at  every  disadvantage,  a 
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eootest,  mental  and  physical,  against  all  the  Ppwer  of  prescript 
tion  ?  They  were  bigoted  and  intolerant.  The  inconsistency 
between  their  professions  and  their  practice  has  done  inGnite  ser- 
tice  to  the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity.     Time  and  suffering 

Eroduced  lessons  upon  which  they  themselves  improved.  Their 
btory  is  a  striking  one,  from  the  very  &ct  that  they  meant 
well  and  did  ill, — that  they  began  right  though  they  ended 
wrong.  If  the  men  who  come  after  them  imitate  their  virtues, 
it  will  be  no  hard  task  to  avoid  their  faults. 

We  shall  pass  at  onceover  the  five  chapters  of  the  Introduc- 
tion, and  come  to  the  important  question,  which  presents  itself  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  reign  of  James,  What  line  of  policy 
should  then  have  been  adopted  towards  the  Puritans  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  tlie  decision  of  this  point  has  a  very  im- 

Cm  bearing  upon  the  whole  of  the  subseouent  history.  If 
IS  was  rieht  in  the  measures  which  he  determined  upon, 
then  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  resistance  of  the  Puritans  is 
unjustifiable.  If  on  the  other  hand  he  was  wrong,  he  and  his 
advisers  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences.  Mr. 
Vaughan  discusses  this  subject  in  a  new  and  a  very  powerful 
manner, — and  we  consider  this  portion  of  his  book  as  by  far  the 
most  valuable.  He  shows  the  moderate  nature  of  the  conces- 
sions which  the  Puritans  required  of  James ;  he  proves  that 
they  were  favorably  disposed  to  the  king  personally,  and  he 
endeavors  to  show,  that  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  indulgences  orieinally  requested,  had  they  been  granted. 
Thb  last  point  involves  the  difficulty.  It  is  not  in  the  charac- 
ter of  parp/es,  whether  religious  or  political,  to  stop  the  tide  of 
success ;  and  spirits  were  too  eager  in  those  days  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  supremacy  to  rest  quiet  with  a  bare  toleration, — at  least 
this  has  been  the  best  argument  used  in  defence  of  James. 
Mr.  Vaughan  brings  us  a  powerful  witness  to  show  that  it  is 
not  invincible.  It  is  not  a  little  Angular  that  all  preceding 
historians,  not  even  excepting  Mr.  Hallam,  should  have  over- 
looked him.     Let  us  borrow  the  words  of  our  author. 

*  Not  long  after  the  king's  accession,  Lord  Bacon  submitted  a 
dispassionate  review  of  the  religious  disputes  of  the  period  to  the 
attention  of  the  parties  at  issue, — and  it  is  somewhat  remarka- 
ble that  historians  and  polemics,  who  have  professed  to  furnish 
readers  with  a  summary  of  the  merits  of  the  Puritan  controversy, 
should  have  made  so  little  use  of  the  Chancellor's  profound  ob- 
servations in  relation  to  it.    It  is  not,  indeed,  difficult  to  con- 
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^ture  why  the  name  of  Bacon  has  been  passed  orer  in  this  snb- 
jecty  by  writers,  who  can  look  at  one  side  of  a  case  only,  and  wh0| 
in  this  instance,  have  taken  their  place  with  the  dominant  party. 
Very  few  of  the  Chancellor's  remarks  will  suit  the  purpose  of 
such  men  ;  and  some  of  his  statements  will  be  questioned  by  the 
persons,  who,  under  the  influence  of  a  similar  prejudice,  but  from 
a  more  generous  feeling,  become  incapable  of  perceiving  any 
grave  fault  in  the  conduct  of  the  oppressed  and  suffering.  But 
while  neither  party  b  held  to  be  blameless,  the  scale,  as  presented 
by  the  acute  and  comprehensive  genius  of  Bacon,  turns  greatly 
in  favor  of  the  Puritans, — aad  it  must  be  remembered,  that  every 
thing  in  the  character  and  ocmdnet  of  this  far-sighted  man  re- 
quires us  to  suppose,  that  whatever  he  ventcnred  to  poblish  in  the 
cause  of  a  party  so  obnoxious  to  the  court,  was  extorted  by  a  deep 
sense  of  justice  and  by  the  conviction,  that  a  pdiey  different  from 
that  which  the  court  had  adopted,  would  piove  to  be  a  benefit  to 
the  court  itself.' 

Lord  Bacon,  upon  this  subject,  has  every  qualification  ^at 
can  entide  a  witness  to  confidence, — and  his  testimony  is  tolera- 
bly decided.  We  must  confess^  that  it  has  done  much  to  clear 
up  doubts  which  we  had  ourselves  entertained.  We  admit  that 
James,  at  so  critical  a  moment,  committed  a  fimdamental  errot 
in  policy  at  the  outset,  and  we  can  easily  trace  the  operation  of 
that  error  upon  the  fortunes  of  his  race,  through  all  the  succeed- 
ing events.  Aside  from  these  Questions,  however,  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  an  extract,  which  the  powerful  mind  of  Bacon 
has  made  applicable  to  every  age. 

'Again  to  my  lorda  the  bishops  I  say,  that  it  is  hard  lor 
them  to  avoid  blame  in  the  opinioo  of  an  indiflfereat  person,  in 
standing  so  precisely  in  altering  nothing.  Laws  not  refreshed 
with  new  laws,  wax  sour.  Without  change  of  ill,  a  man  cannot 
continue  the  good.  To  take  away  many  abuses  supplanteth  not 
good  orders,  but  establisheth  them.  A  contentious  retaining  of 
custom  is  a  turbulent  thing  as  well  as  innovation.  A  good  bus* 
band  is  ever  pruning  in  his  vineyard  or  his  field,  not  unseasona- 
bly indeed,  not  unskilfully,  but  lightly ;  he  findeth  ever  some- 
what to  do.  We  have  heard  of  no  offers  of  the  bishops  of  bills 
in  Parliament,  which  no  doubt  proceeding  from  them  to  whoAi  if 
wroperly  belongeth,  would  have  every  where  received  acceptance. 
Their  own  constitutions  and  orders  have  reformed  them  httle. 
Is  nothing  amiss  ?  Can  any  man  defend  the  use  of  exeommunt- 
cation,  as  a  base  proce«  to  Uckoy  up  and  down  hi  duties  and 
fees,  it  being  a  precorsory  jadgment  of  the  latter  day?' 
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Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  decide,  what  success  the 
course  suggested  by  the  gifted  mind  of  Bacon  might  have  had. 
The  British  Solomon  adopted  a  very  different  one.  He 
had  not  reached  that  degree  of  wisdom,  which  brought  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  ancient  philosophers  to  the  confession  that 
he  knew  nothing.  He  invited  the  Petitioners  to  a  conference 
at  Hampton  Court.  Instead  of  conciliating,  he  disputed,  and 
finished  by  announcing  his  determination  not  to  concede,  but 
*  to  harry  them  out  of  the  land.'  Thus  in  the  first  year  of 
bis  reign,  without  reflecting  upon  his  ability  to  execute^  he 
declared  uncompromising  war  aeainst  a  considerable,  and  an 
increasing  religious  party  in  his  dominions. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  but  just  to  notice  the  motive  that  led 
James  to  this  bold  determination.  It  was  not  relidous  feeling, 
for  he  had  been  bred  up  in  a  Puritan  school.  It  was  a 
clear  perception  of  the  political  consequences  which  might  re- 
sult At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference,  he  had  repeated 
the  maxim,  No  bishop,  no  king.  He  threw  himself  upon  the 
!EIndish  Hierarchy  to  sustain  the  political  doctrines  he  felt  to 
be  m  danger  from  the  Puritans.  The  act  was  a  bold,  and  it 
might  have  been  a  successful  one,  if  he  had  possessed  the  en- 
ergy necessaiy  to  follow  it  up.  The  bbhops  served  him  and 
his  successor  faithfully.  They  labored  to  place  their  monarch's 
title  upon  the  most  immovable  basis,  by  coming  forward  in 
the  political  arena,  and  urging  the  absolute  doctrines  which  have 
been  so  perpetually  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  only 
consequence  was,  that  the  intended  opposition  to  the  church 
was  concentrated  upon  the  king,  as  all  parties  saw  that,  by  his 
own  election,  that  establishment  was  made  to  stand  or  to  fal) 
with  him. 

We  have  abeady  expressed  it  as  our  belief,  that  the  union 
of  temporal  with  spiritual  power  in  the  Romish  Church,  was 
the  sodrce  from  which  much  of  the  misery  of  the  human  race 
has  come.  It  embittered  all  the  struggles  of  the  Reformation 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  were  not  carried  on  for  tole- 
ration, but  for  power.  The  possibility  of  separating  the  inter- 
esU  of  religion  from  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  could  not 
naturally  come  into  the  head  of  any  Catholic,  nor  did  any  of 
the  sects,  who  resisted  those  pretensions,  do  much  more  Uian 
assume  the  same  to  themselves. 

James,  therefore,  in  sustaining  the  established  church,  intend- 
ed nothing  more^  than  to  sustain  hb  favorite  theory  of  govem- 
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mem.  And  in  doing  so,  he  exposed  both  equdly  to  the  attack  of 
a  bold  and  numerous  party.  Nor  was  he  at  the  same  time  dis- 
creet in  avoiding  other  subjects  of  just  complaint.  His 
favoritism,  his  vacillating  foreign  policy,  the  immorality  of  his 
court,  and  his  inclination  towards  Catholic  connexions,  all 
tended  to  degrade  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  people.  Mr. 
Vaughan  has  briefly,  but  very  satisfactorily,  touched  upon  all 
these  points. 

Loitl  Bolingbroke  has  thought  fit  to  attribute  to  James  all 
the  subsequent  miseries  of  England.  This  opinion,  like  many 
of  his  lonlship's,  requires  qualification.  That  he  was  very 
wrong  may  be  true,  though  it  must  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  opinion  one  forms  upon  the  abovementioned  testimony  of 
Bacon ;  but,  admitting  that  he  was,  there  was  something  in 
the  character  of  his  successor,  which  had  a  material  and  inde- 
pendent influence  on  the  course  of  events.  He  died,  leav- 
ine  nothing  to  that  successor  but  his  crown,  his  fiivortteand  his 
difficulties.  His  threats  and  declarations  had  been  all  in  vain. 
The  Puritans  had  not  been  harried  out  of  the  land, — so  far 
firom  it,  they  had  grown  and  strengthened  in  every  year  of  his 
reign,  continually  reminding  him  of  their  power,  by  thwarting 
his  favorite  measures.  Every  Parliament  he  summoned, 
showed  their  increase,  and,  (though  it  was  not  reserved  to  him 
to  know  this,)  every  injury  he  inflicted  upon  them,  was  des- 
tined to  return  with  tenfold  force  upon  the  head  of  his  son. 

Our  author  has  devoted  two  chapters  to  an  explanation  of 
the  state  of  religious  parties  at  this  period.  He  has  discrimi- 
nated very  forcibly  among  the  divisions  of  the  Puritans.  One 
of  these  has  been  made  most  unjustly,  and  as  it  would  seem 
unwillingly,  to  bear  the  name  and  the  sins  of  its  original  found- 
er, Rot^rt  Brown.  After  describing  the  principles  peculiar 
to  it,  Mr.  Vaughan  adds  with  spuit  and  justice  ; — 

*  That  such  a  roan  should  have  given  his  name,  even  for  a 
brief  space,  to  a  party,  whose  leading  principles  have  since  been 
advocated  by  some  of  the  most  enlightened  men,  and  become  the 
creed  of  millions,  is  a  fact,  which  exposes  the  folly  of  reasoning 
indiscriminately,  from  the  character  of  individuals  to  that  of  their 
system.  Such,  however,  is  the  philosophical  temper  with  which 
the  «tory  of  these  early  separatists  continues  to  be  told  by  our 
roost  popular  writers.  The  little  occurrences  which  betray  in- 
dividual weakness,  are  culled  with  vigilance,  and  put  forth  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  as  demonstrating  the  unmixed  absurdities  of 
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theories  which  the  parties^  thus  caricatured,  are  said  to  have  em- 
luraced.  From  this  rule  of  proceeding,  it  ibUows,  that  the  man 
who  shall  be  aware  of  the  atrocities  of  certain  kings,  or  the 
workUineas  of  certain  bishops,  roust  regard  kingship  as  everj 
where  a  curse  and  bishoprics  as  the  same.  It  is  curious  to  oIh 
serve  how  an  affected  superiority  to  vulgar  natures  may  be  thus 
coupled  with  a  mode  of  reasoning  borrowed  from  the  veriest 
vulgar/ 

The  Independents  are  evidently  a  fiivorite  sect  with  the  au- 
thor. We^  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  claim  an  mterest  in 
their  leader,  Robinson,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Plymouth, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  come  out  himself.  We  take  pleasure 
in  extracting  the  following  spirited  eulogy. 

'  Rarely  do  we  meet  with  such  lucid  proof  of  sincerity,  as  in 
tiie  case  of  this  once  persecuted  and  still  calumniated  people. 
No  ex[^anation  of  their  conduct  can  be  given,  apart  from  that 
which  they  themselves  supply, — a  sacred  sense  of  duty  to  their 
Qod.  No  other  motive  could  have  sustained  them  under  su£fer^ 
isfs  so  complicated  and  so  protracted.  Their  state  invdved  a 
relinquishment  of  every  tie  to  earth,  and  what  could  have  sop- 
ported  this,  except  that  religion,  which  includes  a  vigorous  hold 
aa  the  future  and  the  eternal  ?  In  the  state  of  degradation  to 
which  Uiey  were  reduced,  they  had  no  sensible  monuments  of 
ibrmer  greatness  to  cheer  them  with  that  melancholy  pleasure 
which  such  objects  never  fail  to  inspire.  The  Catholic  exile 
could  point  to  the  most  powerful  nations,  as  devoted  to  his  faith, 
and  as  adorning  it  with  all  the  earthly  majesty  that  wealth  or 
genius  could  supply, — and  even  in  those  countries,  where  its 
dominion  had  ceased,  \»  could  assert  the  extended  possessions 
which  imparted  so  much  dignity  to  a  new  race  of  priests,  to  be 
possessions  pertaining  of  right  to  his  communion,  and  could  bid 
those  splendid  or  mouldering  ruins,  which  connect  the  imagina- 
tion with  the  affes  far  remote,  to  speak  for  the  greatnfsss  of  thai 
empire  which  his  creed  had  once  possessed.  Not  so  these  pro- 
fessors of  a  system  so  distinct  from,  and  so  unlike  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world.  No  nation  had  adopted  their  policy,  and  the  clergy^ 
even  in  the  only  spot  of  Europe  where  they  could  find  an  asylum, 
were  frequently  their  persecutors. 

'But  they  were  not  without  reasons  to  asugn  in  vindication  of 
their  conduct,  nor  without  facts  of  pre-eminent  grandeur  to  ad- 
duce in  support  of  those  peculiarities,  which  had  exposed  them 
to  se  much  obtoquy  and  suffering.  They  could  trace  their  fa- 
vorite opinkms  to  an  antiquity  wi&  which  the  cathedral  and  the 
mommiexj  ted  no  allianoe,    Thej  could  find  the  parallel  of  theit 
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poverty,  their  reproaches  and  their  many  wrongs,  in  the  history 
of  the  great  founder  of  Christianity,  aad  in  the  history  of  the  men 
who  were  endowed  by  him  with  a  greatness  of  nature,  which 
raised  them  far  above  the  common  level  of  humanity.  As  to  the 
ascendancy  of  creeds,  they  could  tell  of  centuries,  through  which 
their  own  had  maintained  its  ground,  against  every  conceivable 
kind  of  hostility,  extending  its  triumphs,  as  a  system  of  truth, 
even  in  such  circnmstances,  to  the  most  distant  nations.  What 
it  had  done,  in  this  respect,  they  were,  persuaded  it  would  do 
again.  It  was  their  solemn  conviction,  that  the  cause,  which  in 
its  own  native  strength  had  triumphed  over  the  paganism  of  one 
empire,  must  prevau,  in  its  appointed  time,  against  the  semi- 
paganism  of  that  which  had  succeeded  it.  Through  the  first  two 
centuries,  their  principles  were  those  most  generally  recognised ; 
and  to  the  age  of  Constantino,  Christianity  was,  as  in  their  case,  the 
religion  of  a  people  every  wh^e  slandered  and  proscribed.  They 
did  not  live  to  see  their  principles  adopted  by  the  most  powerful 
■tates  of  the  new  world,  and  by  many  myriads  of  their  country* 
men ;  but  they  had  their  moments,  in  which  they  could  antici- 

Ke  a  change  even  thus  surprising,  and  in  which  they  could 
ve  any  hazard,  and  apply  themselves  to  any  toil  with  a  view  to 
promote  it 

*  The  first  party  in  Christendom  to  advocate  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious liberty, — we  mean  to  advocate  it  fiiUy  and  consistently, 
was  this  party  of  outcasts,  and  because,  in  this  respect,  they  were 
wiser  than  their  generation,  they  were  long  despised  by  it.' 

We  must  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  critical  reign 
of  Charles  the  First.  The  history  of  England  furnished 
to  each  of  the  great  parties  which  divided  the  kingdom,  the 
precedents  upon  which  they  rested  their  opposite  claims. 
And  each  began  to  revive  those  practices,  which  were  best 
likely  to  serve  their  present  design.  Charles  and  his  lawyers 
found  themselves  sustained  by  the  examples  of  the  Tudors, 
while  the  other  party  looked  beyond,  to  the  reign  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  The  monarch  set  in  operation  his  forced  loans,  hb 
benevolences,  ship  money,  forest  laws,  the  honor  of  arbitrary 
knighthood,  Star  Chamber  and  Hich  Commission  Courts, 
forming  together  a  complete  net-work  of  despotism  over  the 
country,  while  his  opponents  claimed  the  support  of  the  Char- 
ter of  Runymede  and  the  authority  of  Parliament.  Prece* 
dent  has  great  influence  in  the  way  of  restraining  the  passions 
of  men,  and  is  therefore  always  of  considerable  value  as  a  sup* 
port  to  juatbe.    But  we  cannol  adroit  that  the  case  of  the  re- 
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snsting  party  could  have  been  a  whit  less  just,  if  every  one  of 
the  acts  of  Charles  had  been  practised  from  time  immemorial, 
and  there  had  been  no  o£et  against  them  to  he  shown  on  the 
fece  of  the  statute  book.  Man  has  rights  beyond  the  bar  of 
limitation,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  claim  them  un- 
derstandingly,  to  place  his  cause  upon  an  eternal  basis.  The 
British  people  had  arrived  so  far  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles, 
— and  it  was  the  wrong-headed  resistance  of  that  king  which 
destroyed  him,  and  drove  them  to  madness. 

It  will  be  perceived,  from  this  view  of  the  case,  that  we  are 
disposed  to  rely  very  little,  for  a  justification  of  the  Revolution, 
upon  the  mere  records  of  ancient  times, — ^nor  are  we  at  all 
aware  that  such  reliance  is  necessary,  excepting  perhaps  in  a 
single  point.  A  doubt  might  reasonably  be  entertained, 
whether  forcible  resistance  was  justifiable  by  the  degree  of 
oppression,  that  had  yet  been  experienced  by  the  people  at 
large.  The  well  known  rule  is,  that  the  danger  of  suffering 
by  submission  must  exceed  that  likely  to  result  fit)m  any  at- 
tempt at  change.  Clarendon  has  drawn  a  striking  picture  of 
the  national  prosperity  at  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating that  question ;  and  even  Mr.  Fox,  whose  partialities 
are  by  no  means  on  the  same  side,  has,  in  his  Historical  Frag- 
ment, treated  as  a  doubtful  case  the  propriety  of  the  appeal 
to  the  ultima  ratio,  at  the  time  when  it  was  made. 

There  is  always  a  disadvantage  attending  measures  of  pre- 
vention. Men  look  back  after  a  danger  has  passed  harmlessly 
over,  and  wonder  how  they  could  have  been  so  much  alarmed, 
without  reflecting  that  their  own  acts  had  dispelled  it.  In  this 
way  it  is,  that  a  skeptical  nature,  like  that  of  Hume,  has  every 
advantage.  The  actual  consequences  of  a  measure  do  not 
appear  to  correspond  with  the  dread  entertained  of  it  previously. 
Immediately,  such  an  author  attributes  personal  motives  to  the 
leaders  for  '  so  unnecessarily '  exciting  the  public  feeling. 
Charles  on  the  throne,  having  dissolved  three  Parliaments  in 
less  than  his  three  first  years,  and  reigning  for  twelve  more 
without  calling  one,  with  Strafford  for  his  right  and  Laud  for 
his  left  hand  man,  and  with  all  the  instruments  which  the  in- 
genuity of  the  crown  lawyers  were  devising  to  suppon  his 
tyranny,  might  well  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  public  peace, 
fit  to  be  resisted.  But  apart  from  this  consideration,  so  far  as 
the  Puritans  constituted  the  popular  party,  they  had  no  other 
resource.    Archbbhop  Laud  required  conformity  to  that  which 
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their  consciences  would  not  permit  them  to  conform  to, — and 
the  only  peaceable  alternative,  that  of  secession  from  the  State, 
he  as  resolutely  refused  to  them.  Cromwell,  Hampden, 
Haselrig  and  others  were  prevented,  by  his  interposition,  from 
sailingto  this  country,  after  they  were  actually  on  board  a  ves- 
sel. The  choice,  therefore,  was  to  them  between  war  or  total 
humiliation.  It  seems  difficult  to  suppose  a  case  in  which  a 
struggle  is  justifiable,  if  this  attack  upon  religious  opinions 
and  civil  rights  together  do  not  make  one.  Mr.  Fox  seems 
to  us  to  have  erred,  as  many  other  writers  have  done, — ^by 
placing  the  contest  of  1640  too  exclusively  in  a  popular  light 
Had  resistance  been  confined  strictly  to  the  defenders  of  civil 
liberty,  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  at  that  stage  it  was 
completely  justifiable.  We  must  be  pennitted  to  add  a  doubt, 
whether  it  would  have  happened.  The  Puritans  and  they 
alone  felt  the  double  motive. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  king  was  willing  to  concede,  and 
did  concede  enough  to  satisfy  reasonable  men,  but  that  his 
opponents  never  relaxed  in  their  enmity, — and  this  has  been 
brought  as  an  argument  to  show  their  ambitious  views.  No- 
body who  judges  fairly  of  the  character  of  Charles,  can  be 
lone  blinded  upon  thb  point.  It  has  been  the  practice  of 
such  writers  as  Hume,  to  cover  this  monarch's  failings,  under 
the  mantle  of  sympathy  for  his  hard  fate.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  dissimulation  and  double  dealing  were  his  pecu- 
liar characteristics.  The  consequences  were  exceedingly  unfor- 
tunate for  himself  The  popular  leaders  could  never  rely  upon 
him,  even  when  he  was  most  sincere.  They  felt  themselves 
embarked  in  a  new  and  adventurous  undertaking.  Loyalty 
bad  all  the  power  that  European  prescription  could  give  it. 
The  popular  idea  of  ^  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king,'  was 
not  then  worn  away.  If  they  had  submitted,  and  Charles  had 
been  false  to  his  word,  their  cause  would  have  been  almost  ir- 
recoverably lost.  Now  that  Charles  would  have  been  in  fact 
fidse,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  His  letters  found  at 
Naseby  prove  it ;  his  mode  of  treating  the  petition  of  right 
proves  it ;  his  first  appearance  before  rarliaraent  to  bolster  up 
Buckingham's  false  account  of  the  business  of  the  Spanish  Mar- 
riage proves  it ;  his  voluntary  and  violated  promise  to  impose  a 
restriction  upon  his  wife's  religious  establishment  proves  it. 
Throughout  all  his  hbtory,  if  we  consider  it  by  the  aid  of  pri- 
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mte  documents  that  have  since  reached  the  light,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fix  upon  one  act  of  his  reign,  that  can  be  called 
a  sincere  concession  to  the  feeimgs  of  his  people. 

Yet  this  is  the  man,  whose  cause  Mr.  Hume  takes  up  against 
what  he  considers  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Puritans.  This  is  the 
man  in  whose  favor  that  historian  ventures  to  make  an  insinua- 
tion against  the  memory  of  Hampden,  and  in  justification  of 
another  of  whose  acts,  he  coolly  pens  the  following  paragraph* 

*  Because  Sir  John  Eliot  happened  to  die  while  in  custody,  a  great 
clamor  was  raised  against  the  administration,  and  be  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  a  martyr  to  tbe  liberties  of  England.* 

Now  Sir  John  Eliot  was  *in  custody^  three  years  on  account 
of  his  performing  a  certain  portion  of  hb  duty  in  Parliament ; 
his  physician  declared  his  health  to  be  affected  by  the 
imprisonment,  and  the  king  knew  it,  yet  refused  him  any  indul- 
gence. We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know,  what  claim  short 
tbe  stake  or  the  axe,  could  be  stronger  to  the  title  of  a  martyr. 
And  withal  the  philosophical  historian  proceeds  to  generalize, 
and  quotes  with  approbation  some  old  royalist  writer,  who  says 
that  the  Puritans,  tbougli  they  would  not  swear  and  drink,  yet 
would  lie  and  deceive.  In  just  such  a  spirit  does  Mr.  Achille 
Murat  remark  of  the  people  of  New  England  at  thb  day, 
that  they  go  to  church,  and  are  strict  in  the  performance  of 
religious  exercises,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  stick 
at  a  fraudulent  bankruptcy.  The  sweeping  character  of  such 
charges  ought  always  to  inspire  a  doubt,  not  only  of  their 
correctness,  but  also  of  the  authority  that  pretends  to  make 
them.  All  bodies  of  men  are  necessarily  composed  unequally. 
Some  members  will  have  gross  vices.  It  is  manifestly  unjust 
10  judge  of  the  mass  by  the  exceptions.  The  proper  meth- 
od of  airiving  at  a  conclusion,  would  be  to  compare  the  gen- 
aia)  character  for  morality  of  one  portion  of  the  community 
vilh  that  of  another.  New  EIngland  need  not  shrink  from 
9k)i  a  comparison  with  any  portion  of  the  earth,  nor  will  the 
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to  condemD  him,  the  words  of  one  of  bis  contemporaries. 
'The  man,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  *  who  considers  himself  as  con- 
stituted the  uhimate  judge  of  disputable  characters,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  distribution  of  the  last  terrestrial  rewards  of 
merit,  ought  to  summon  all  his  fortitude  to  the  support  of  his 
integrity,  and  resolve  to  discharge  an  office  of  such  dignity  with 
the  most  vigilant  caution  and  scrupulous  justice.  To  deliver 
examples  to  posterity,  and  to  regulate  the  opinion  of  future 
times,  is  no  slight  or  trivial  undertaking ;  nor  b  it  easy  to  com- 
mit more  atrocious  treason  against  the  great  republic  of 
humanity,  than  by  falsifying  its  records  and  misguiding  its 
decrees.' 

We  have  unconsciously  occupied  so  much  space  already,  that 
we  can  barely  recommend  what  it  would  have  pleased  us  to 
extract, — the  author's  very  eloquent  treatment  of  the  subject. 
From  those  who  wish  to  examine  fiiirly,  we  would  claim  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  chapter  upon  Laud  and  the  clergy,  to  the 
three  last  pa^es  of  chapter  seventh  on  Charles  I.,  and  to  the 
closing  ones  m  the  first  volume. 

It  is  the  general  character  of  revolutions  to  begin  well.  The 
danger  only  comes  from  the  impetus  of  the  mass  they  set  in 
motion,  rowerful  agents,  whether  in  the  physical  or  the 
moral  world,  can  never  be  used  safely  by  the  inexperienced, 
nor  in  many  wa^s  by  the  wisest.  The  lon^  Parliament,  in 
the  early  part  of  its  career,  did  itself  great  credit.  It  contained 
much  of  the  wealth  and  the  talent  of  the  kingdom,  and  it 
redressed  grievances  and  corrected  abuses,  with  a  judgment 
worthy  of  the  commanding  station  it  held.  The  proceeding 
against  Strafibrd  opened  Uie  way  for  all  the  subsequent  vio- 
lences. No  question  has  been  argued  with  more  vehemence 
in  our  day,  than  that  of  the  justice  of  this  act.  Mr.  Vaughan 
devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  it,  and  horn  the  tone  of  the  two 
leading  British  reviews,  one  might  be  led  to  conclude  that  the 
question  of  Reform  itself  was*  not  more  momentous.  In  one 
respect,  it  certainly  is  important.  If  the  conduct  of  Strafford 
is  to  be  justified,  because  the  attamder  is  condemned,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  shut  up  the  volume  of  History  at  once.  Its  les- 
sons can  do  no  eood.  If  the  man,  who,  finom  being  a  violent 
firiend  of  popular  rights,  becomes  a  king's  most  arbitrary 
minister,  and  professes  '  thorough  and  thorough '  to  be  his  motto, 
in  sweeping  off  the  liberties  of  his  country,  is  not  to  be  held 
up  to  the  indignation  of  posterity,  or,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  be 
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styled,  as  he  is  by  tbe  Quarteriy  Reyiew,  a  most  virtiKMn  and 
SMfferiog  patriot,  tbeo  it  is  the  height  of  injustice  for  us  to 
require  any  consistency  in  our  public  men,  or  to  pass  any 
censure  whatever  upon  them.  Benedict  Arnold  himself  must 
be  called  an  angel  of  light.  We  profess  no  sympathy  ibr  the 
&te  of  Straflbrd,  although  we  have  no  hesitation  m  saying  dial 
his  condemnation  was  a  most  illegal  and  wbitrary  act. 

The  impeachment  itsdf  was  one  of  those  acts  of  policy^ 
effective  in  itself,  but  which  can  be  supported  oolj  by  those 
who  Ipvf  party  better  than  we  60*  The  enience  brought 
ttsmmd  at  the  time  did  noi  justify  it.  StraffimPs  dwa  dcfenet 
is  too  strong  for  it ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
Commons  were  perfectly  sensible  of  this  themselves.  Then 
came  tbe  act  of  attainder,  m  itself  not  justifiable,  and  much  leas 
90,  when,  as  in  this  case,  carried  through  by  threats  and 
intimidation.  We  can  imag^ie  no  rule  of  more  general  appti*' 
eation  than  this,  that  all  prosecutions  fer  the  vidatioB  of  law 
should  be  themselves  strictly  within  it.  Otherwise  the  wry- 
process  to  punish  justifies  the  o&nder.  If  such  a  rule  should 
apply  in  common  cases,  how  much  more  so  00  great  occasions 
m  representative  bodies.  The  moral  sense  of  these  degener- 
ates much  fitfter  than  that  of  mdividoiAs.  Perhaps  they  ana 
more  slow  to  feel  power,  but  once  felt,  they  are  Quicker  to 
Ibrget  right.  Responsibility  seems  to  rest  no  where.  Inasmuch 
then,  as  the  impeachment  and  disgrace  of  a  public  man  derive 
1^1  their  importance  from  his  being  a  wammg  example  to  all  who 
oome  afterwards,  it  would  seem  requisite  for  the  production  of 
this  efiSact,  that  the  justice  of  the  proceeding  should  be  apparent. 

The  popular  leaders  felt  very  soon  that  they  had  overstepped 
the  limit  of  right,-— and  the  choice  to  them,  was  to  sink  or  to 
go  on  still  more  txddly .  The  great  object  became,  lo  establish 
the  anthority  of  Parliament  as  supreme,  and  the  Government 
of  Eo^and  soon  took  the  shape  of  an  oligarchy,  as  intoleraUe 
and  intolerant  as  the  preceding*'  monarchy.  It  hid  not  even 
the  merit  of  the  latter,  for  it  was  not  energetic,  and  was  oon* 
Btantly  agitated  by  internal  divinons.  Tbe  tendency  of  thinn 
is  in  these  caaes  constantly  demonstrated;  until  some  sin^ 
mind  starts  forth  to  assume  the  superior  station  that  is  its  due, 
and  to  restore  order  and  sucoess. 

Such  a  mind  was  Oliver  Cromwell's.  The  crisis  had  arrived, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  choose  between  long  and  disastroua 
•enfiision  or  the  supremacy  of  tbe  king.    This  man  saved  ikm 
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eoHttlyjr  htm  bodi.  We  are  gnutified  to  find  Mr.  Yaaghan  dfa^ 
posed  to  treat  his  raemory  with  Mmess.  Hewaisnotsobadamatt 
89 most  writers  hare  chosen  torepresenthim.  He  cKed,  and  was 
bwried  not  many  months  before  the  party  which  attributed,  and 
lusfly,  its  downfail  to  him,  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the 
bud ;  and  from  that  day,  not  only  his  poor  remains  were  dra|ged 
forth  to  be  food  for  beasts  and  birds  ot  prey ,  but  detraction  ofhis 
character  became  the  incense  with  which  men  paid  their  court 
to  the  vindictive  passions  of  their  new  sovereign. 

Cromwell  has  been  painted  with  the  powers  as  well  as  the- 
wickedness  of  an  evil  spirit.  In  truth  he  had  neither.  He 
was  much  like  other  men,  excelling  them  in  some  pomts,  and 
fiillin^  below  them  in  others ;  not  able  to  control  events,  bat 
Inowflig  bow  to  take  advantage  of  them.  If  it  be  true,  that 
nwwilrind  is  always  composed  with  a  free  admixture  of  virtues 
and  vices,  and  that  individaal  character  varies  only  accord' 
ing  to  die  predominance  of  the  one  or  the  other,  it  ht 
fcir  to  suspect  the  correctness  of  any  description,  where 
either  quality  appears  too  exclusively.  There  is  but  one  per** 
ftct  Ustoricd  cbancter  in  modem  times.  Why  should  there 
be.  any  in  the  other  extreme?  Yet  it  is  but  lately  that  we 
lead  a  French  biography  of  Cromwell,  by  no  mean  Kterary 
name,  winch  denies  hnn  almost  every  good  quality  under 
Heaven.  The  truth  is,  tbait  his  character  is  a  study.  It  re^ 
^pures  great  acquamtance  with  the  secret  workings  d'the  human 
heart  in  every  situation,  and  a  patience"^  of  investigation  that 
very  few  will  take  tlie  trouble  to  endure.  Many  writers  have 
set  portkms  of  bit  conduet  in  a  trae  light ;  few  with  more 
success  than  Dv.  LiBgaid  and  even  Voltaire,  but  we  know 
of  none  who  have  presented  a  satisiisietofy  explanation  of  h 
as  a  wbole. 

Of  course  we  shall  not  attempt  here  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Our  purpose  will  be  answerec)  by  recommending  the  andior's 
views  upon  tba  subjecty  and  by  extracting  a  passage  or  two^ 
wluch  bear  more  particularly  upon  acts  for  wbicb  Croneiwen 
has  been  most  blamed.  The  irst  relates  to  the  celebrated 
aelMenying  ordinance,  soofien  called  a  master  stroke  of  policy. 

'  The  members  of  both  houses  resigned  their  commissionsy 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  individual,  the  very  man  who  had 
proposed  the  selfdenying  regulation.  This  circumstance^ 
aHeged  by  many  writers,  as  a  proof  of  the  consummate  art  with 
whieb  Cromwell  apfNed  Umadf  teramove  impediments  from,  the 
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path  of  his  amhition.  It  is  certain,  howerer,  that  his  continii- 
aoce  in  office,  suspicious  as  that  circumstance  may  appear, 
resulted  from  a  succession  of  occurrences  which  he  could  not 
possibly  have  foreseen.  Before  the  day  arrived  on  which  the 
ordinance  was  to  be  enforced,  Cromwell  was  sent  with  Waller  to 
q>pose  the  progress  of  the  royalists  in  the  West,— -on  his  return, 
he  was  despatched  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  royal  cavalry 
with  the  forces  under  the  King ;  and  he  next  received  a  commis- 
sion to  protect  the  associated  counties.  When  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  the  ordinance  was  nearly  closed,  Fairfax  expressed 
his  unwillingness  to  part  with  so  experienced  an  officer  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs;  and  the  two  houses  consented 
that  he  should  remain  forty  days  with  the  army.  Before  this 
interval  had  expired,  the  great  battle  of  Naseby  was  fought,  and 
in  respect  for  the  courage  and  capacity  which  had  contributed  so 
greatly  to  the  fortunes  of  that  day,  the  ordinance  was  again  sus^ 
pended  in  his  favor  for  three  months,  and  ever  afterwards  this 
indulgence  was  renewed  as  necessity  was  thought  to  require  it' 

This  extract  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Vau^han  from  Lin^d,  and 
is  fair,  as  that  historian  generally  b,  where  his  Catholic  preju- 
dices do  not  operate.  It  states  merely  the  simple  &cts.  If 
it  had  not  been  the  fashion  to  attribute  a  bad  motive  to  every 
thing  done  by  Cromwell,  nobody  would  have  thought  of 
blaming  him  for  the  self-denying  ordinance.  Considered  in 
itself,  it  was  a  wise  measure,  and  the  only  one  that  could  have 
been  successful  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  the  moment. 
It  is  notorious  that  Essex  anaManchester  were  weak  and  m- 
efficient  leaders  of  the  army  ;  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
they  were  sincere.  Yet  their  party  in  Parliament  was  so 
strong,  that  any  thing  like  direct  censure  would  have  produced 
the  most  imminent  danger  to  the  common  cause.  Knowing 
this,  and  that  his  activi^  had  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  same 
par^,  Cromwell  saw  that  nothing  but  a  sacrifice  on  his  part 
could  bring  on  that  sacrifice  on  theirs,  which  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  msure  success.  He  instantly  made  the  sacrifice. 
No  doubt  he  believed,  that  he  would  afterwards  find  some  op- 
portunity to  restore  himself  to  consequence.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  talents,  and  every  such  man  believes  that.  Still  it 
was  for  the  time  a  sacrifice.  He  shut  his  eyes  at  the  prospect 
which  was  opening  at  the  moment  before  him.  We  must  ad- 
mit th'is,  or  we  must  at  once  assert,  that  when  he  ofl«red  his 
commission,  he  knew  that  Fair&x  would  command  the  army, 
that  he  would  request  his  servioe8  at  the  expiration  of  the  forty 
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dajs,  and  that  the  Battle  of  Naseby  would  take  place ;  a  de- 
gree of  fore-knowledge  to  which  Cromwell  himself,  with  all  his 
saintly  grace,  never  pretended.  If  every  act  of  his  life  had 
been  as  little  reprehensible  as  his  share  in  the  self-denying 
ordinance,  instead  of  having  merely  to  defend  him,  we  should 
venture  into  the  field  of  praise. 

We  trill  praise  him  where  we  think  he  deserves  it.  Crom- 
well was  always  a  strenuous  and  consbtent  advocate  of  that 
liberty  of  religious  opinion,  which  the  Presbjrterian  party  would 
never  allow.  His  exertions  eflfected  a  salutary  change  in  this 
respect.  Cromwell  was  in  his  own  person  a  stricdy  moral 
man,  and  he  was  an  admirable  domestic  character.  Even  his 
enemies  confess  this,  by  the  romance  they  got  up,  about  the 
royalist  reproofs  of  bis  daughter  Cleypool.  Had  we  no  high 
charges  to  bring  against  him,  this  would  weigh  down  much  of 
common  error.  Did  we  consider  him  as  merely  in  the  ordi- 
nary line  of  Endish  kings,  how  would  the  acknowledged  order 
and  sobriety  of  his  court  and  army,  though  both  were  splendid- 
ly and  expensively  supported,  contrast  with  the  venal  prostitu- 
tion and  heartless,  soulless  profligacy  of  his  successor  ?  Last- 
ly, Cromwell  was  never  a  mover  of  those  extravagant  and 
msorganizing  opinions  which  were  so  popular  in  France  in  the 
last  age,  and  which  lead  at  once  to  the  destruction  of  society,— 
and  this  position  leads  us  to  another  portion  of  his  histocy,  upon 
which  we  propose  to  descant  more  freely. 

The  Presbyterian  oligarchy,  that  eovemed  Great  Britain  af- 
ter Charles  was  delivered  over  by  the  Scots,  was,  as  every 
body  knows,  suspicious  of  and  suspected  by  Cromwell  and  the 
Independents,  who  made  up  the  army,  it  b  generally  sup- 
posed that  by  that  officer's  instigation.  Comet  Joyce  and  his 
troops  took  the  decisive  step  of  seizing  the  person  of  the  king 
at  Holmly.  A  negociation  shortly  after  took  place,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  restore  the  monarch.  Now  the  question  is, 
whether,  in  that  negociation,  Cromwell  and  his  party  were 
sincere.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  they  were,  because  they 
incurred  considerable  risk,  and  that  without  any  adeouate 
motive  unless  we  suppose  them  so.  The  king  himseli  was 
then  so  low  in  fortune,  that  very  little  dependence  could 
be  placed  upon  any  effort  or  co-operation  of  his.  The 
design  cleariy  was  to  get  rid  of  the  dominant  party  in  Pariia- 
ment,  as  well  as  the  seditious  and  levelling  spirits  of  the  army. 
The  propositions  made  were  extremely  Uberal.    Charles  had 
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flMo  notbiD§{  like  them  for  toBMxy  a  dav.  Thay  did  mC  daiaa 
the  destructiOD  of  covenant  or  UerBrcby,  but  nierely  that  dis- 
senters fifom  either  should  not  be  liable  to  penalties  for  being  so. 
Tbey  reserved  for  ten  vears  to  the  Parliament  the  command  ol 
the  army  and  navy,  after  which  it  was  to  revert  in  foil  to  the 
Crown,  and  they  were  to  except  five  royalists  firom  pardon^ 
These  demands  do  not  look  selfish.  The  only  objection  that 
can  reasonably  be  made  to  them,  is,  that  they  were  too  generous. 
The  king  was  during  all  this  time  treated  with  great  respect, 
and  an  indulgence  he  had  not  experienced  under  other  guar- 
<Uans.  His  singular  perverseness  of  mind  blasted  all  this  foir 
promise.  He  suspected  this  kindness  to  arise  from  the 
necessity  which  Cromwell  and  the  army  felt  of  his  support, 
and  presuming  too  bcJdly  upcm  what  was  but  partiimy  true, 
be  in^a^ed  the  time  was  come  for  him  to  dictate  bisown  tennty 
either  to  the  army  or  the  Parliament  However  just  hb  view 
might  abstractly  have  been,  he  should  have  remembered  thai 
be  was  a  captive  and  not  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  that  bt 
was  personally  a  heavy  burden  for  either  of  the  parties  to  sus« 
tarn.  He  did  not  remember  any  of  these  things.  He  aiH 
nounced  openly  to  Ireton,  that  he  should  play  his  ^Mie  as  well 
as  he  could.  The  consequence  could  not  feil  to  oonoe  up<Mi 
himself.  The  moment  was  one  of  all  others,  when  sinoerity 
on  both  sides  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  ^  If  youf 
majesty  have  a  game  to  play,'  was  the  proud  replv  of  Iretooi 
^  you  must  give  us  also  the  liberty  to  play  ours.'  Nothing  for- 
ther  remained  to  be  done,  but  fiu*  Cromwell  and  his  iiriends  to 
save  themselves  while  it  was  yet  time,  and  leave  the  king  to 
find  alone  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  into  which  be  was 
resdved  to  plunge.  Cromwell  did  save  himself,  but  not  with- 
out one  of  tnose  daring  measures,  which  always  test  the  differ- 
ence between  a  genius  and  a  driveller.  The  Levellers  had 
denounced  him  for  his  partiality  to  the  kinc,  and  some  of  the 
regiments  went  so  fiir  as  to  mutiny  in  the  neld.  The  story  is, 
that  he  shot  one  of  the  ring-leaders  with  bis  own  band,— hukI 
it  is  certain  that  his  bold  and  instant  action  was  the  sole  reason 
why  the  mutiny  failed.  Now  we  would  ask,  If  CromweU  were 
not  sincere  in  negociating  with  the  king,  what  motive  could  be 
have  had  b  risking  his  popularity  with  the  army ;  that  army 
too,  which  was  in  that  case  to  be  bis  onlv  reliance  ?  What 
could  he  gain  by  a  tedious  negociaiion,  if  he  expected  from 
the  first  to  take  the  violent  measures  to  which  he  resorted  al 
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kst?  Why  weaken  the  confidence  of  men,  who  were  to  be 
hk  most  efficient  instruments  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  were 
moere,  we  meet  with  no  corresponding  difficuhies.  He  was 
fearful  of  the  authority  of  Parliament.  He  knew  himself  ex- 
posed to  their  hostility,  and  he  felt  that  a  union  with  the  king 
would  riiield  him,  while  it  presented  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  a  settlement  of  the  affiurs  of  the  country,  without  an  undue 
ptepooderance  on  the  Pariiament's  side.  We  must  be  per- 
miued  to  express  our  belief,  that  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  no 
such  unioa  took  placer^''  with  all  his  energy,  bb  undertaking 
mmt  btve  bJM.  There  are  only  certain  sta^  at  which 
ivfdiiiions  mm  be  stopped.  It  was  not  long  before  Cromwell 
beeaiiie  himelf  aware  of  this,  which  accounts  for  his  sudden 
cben^  of  conduct  to  open  hostBity .  His  only  mode  of  keep- 
hig  himself  upon  the  surfece,  was  to  float  for  a  time  wkh  the 
corrent  that  md  set  against  the  monarchy. 

That  Cron^well  was  usually  influenced  by  mixed  motives 
of  action,  after  he  became  a  military  man,  we  do  not  doubt, — 
but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence,  that  before  the  brilliant 
notories  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  he  aspired  to  govern  the 
state  in  his  own  person.  Whatever  projects  he  might  have 
entartM^ed,  coula  never  have  done  for  him  what  his  militarr 
career  did,  and  this  he  could  not  long  have  foreseen.  In  all 
states  convulsed  by  internal  broib,  or  indeed  generally  in  any 
states,  it  is  the  plainest  and  commonest  of  steps  from  the  com- 
mand of  a  victorious  army,  to  the  government  of  the  whole 
nation.    There  is  no  truth  more  palpable  in  history. 

We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  the  career  of  Cromwell  as  Pro- 
tector. Had  he  only  been  one  of  the  legitimate  line,  England's 
annals  would  not  be  able  to  boast  of  a  more  successful,  a 
more  vigorous  and  a  more  patriotic  prince.  Which  of  them 
ever  did  so  much  of  hb  own  free  will,  to  give  the  country  a  free 
and  liberal  government  ?  Which  of  them  more  honorably  sus- 
tained such  generous  spirits  as  Blake  and  Hale  and  others,  al- 
though he  knew  they  were  unfriendly  to  him  ?  Which  of  them, 
with  a  powerful  and  enthusiastic  army  at  hb  command ,  would  have 
vohintarily  called  three  Pariiaments  in  three  years,  in  each  of 
which  a  majority  thought,  spoke  and  acted  against  himself? 
The  leadro^  and  irremediable  defect  that  frustrated  all  his  exer- 
tioDs,  was  the  want  of  title  to  the  place  he  held.  The  English 
people  would  not  admit  his  right  to  rule  over  them.  It  was 
nii  perpetual  labor  to  avoid  resting  tfab  right  upon  his  sword. 
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*  and  he  was  perpetually  driven  to  it.  We  are  rejoiced  that  he 
was.  We  are  rejoiced  that  his  usurpation  was  so  glarings  that  no 
subsequent  ^e  can  mistake  it,  but  while  we  condemn  him  as 
a  uscurper,  we  must  accord  him  the  praise  of  being  a  very 
moderate  one. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Vaughan's  summary  deserves  considera- 
tion. 

'  It  is  a  fact/  be  says, '  that  until  a  few  months  before  the  late 
king's  d^ath,  Cromwell  was  an  advocate  of  monarchy,  and  even 
hazarded  bis  own  life  to  save  that  of  bis  sovereign.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  the  fragment  of  a  Parliament,  which  his  violence  dissolved 
in  1653,  was  on  the  eve  of  adopting  measures,  which,  whether 
they  saw  it  or  not,  must  have  brought  back  Charles  Stuart,  and 
with  him  the  return  of  oppression  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people, 
along  with  the  penalties  of  death  and  confiscation  to  the  leaders 
of  the  army,  and  to  many  besides.  It  is  a  fiict,  also,  that  in  all 
his  subsequent  experiments  with  regard  to  Pafliaments,  the  Pro- 
tector consulted  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation,  and  labored  to 
restore  the  ancient  constitution  quite  as  lar  as  waa  consistent 
with  his  personal  safety ;  and  it  is  not  less  certain,  that  the  con- 
stitution which  his  last  efforts  were  employed  to  establish,  accorded 
more  nearly  with  the  claims  of  all  the  parties,  included  in  the 
British  dominions,  than  any  thing  that  had  preceded  it,  or  than 
any  thing  which  followed  until  the  revolution  of  1688.  Crom- 
well insisted  with  all  parties  on  the  general  equity  of  his  plans  ,- 
and  hoped  that  self-interest  would  aid  the  greater  number  in 
discerning  it ;  but  all  continued  blind,  and  all,  save  one,  were  to 
be  made  captives  in  their  blindness.' 

No  doubt,  self-interest  would  have  been  served,  by  admit- 
ting the  title  and  the  authority  of  Cromwell ;  but  with  defer- 
ence we  would  submit,  whether  there  may  not  have  been  a 
higher  motive  of  action  in  resisting  them.  The  deep  stain 
upon  the  character  of  that  man  is  sdfish  ambition.  Was  it  for 
those  who  had  openly  and  honestlv  acted  with  him  for  other 
purposes,  to  sacrifice  their  principles,  and  bow  the  knee  to 
him,  who  had  frustrated  those  purposes  ?  Neither  will  it  do 
to  blame  them  for  being  made  captives  to  Charles  the  Second, 
in  their  blindness.  Cromwell  is  far  more  responsible  for  the 
consequences  that  ensued.  He  knew  that  he  was  not  the 
choice  of  the  people  of  Endand.  Why  did  he  persist  in 
forcing  himself  upon  them  ?  He  thus  prevented  that  settle- 
ment of  the  nation^  which  he  might  have  materially  aided  in 
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producing,  and  wearied  the  feelings  of  every  body  to  such  a 
degree,  that  at  last  they  were  willing,  for  the  sake  pf  peace,  to 
take  back  Charles  Stuart,  even  without  conditions.  He  had 
not  that  highest  degree  of  ereatness  of  mind  which  makes  a 
man  willing  to  descend,  and  to  be  little. 

Cromwell  has  done  even  more  mischief  yet  to  the  world. 
He  has  inflicted  a  serious  injury  npon  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
religion.  It  is  to  his  name  that  the  enemies  of  popular  rights 
>  will  point,  ^r  a  justification  of  their  resistance,  even  to  the  most 
righteous  demandsv  It  is  such  men  as  he  and  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte who  do  infinite  harm,  by  attracting  the  admiration  of 
men  to  talent,  instead  of  virtue,  and  by  confounding  so  skil- 
iilly  good  ends  with  bad  means  to  reach  them,  that  reason 
loses  all  its  force  in  contending  with  the  impetuosity  of  enthu- 
siasm. He  has  injured  reUgion,  by  connecting  his  practice  m 
the  minds  of  men  with  hypocrisy.  After  he  began  to  follow  the 
ignis  fattms  of  ambition,  he  was  a  hypocrite.  Dissimulation 
became  a  necessary  instrument  for  his  advancement.  In  pro- 
portion as  his  enthusiasm  gave  way  before  the  cooler  judg- 
ment that  was  requisite  to  conduct  his  plans,  the  void  was  to 
be  filled  by  an  artificial  emotion.  His  example  has,  therefore, 
been  the  perpetual  theme  of  scoffers  at  religion,  and  has  had 
the  efliect  of  spreading  his  disgrace  over  a  whole  sect  of  con- 
scientious men,  who  had  no  similar  motives  to  lead  them 
astray. 

Cromwell  was  a  kind  and  generous  fiiend  to  New  England, 
and  we  have,  therefore,  been  mduced  to  give  more  space  to  an 
impartial  view  of  his  character,  than  we  could  well  anbrd.  To 
sum  up  all  in  a  few  words,  we  can  only  say,  that  he  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  one  of  those  extraordinary  beings,  formed  for 
turbulent  times  and  yet  moulded  in  a  degree  by  such  times. 
A  deep-toned  enthusiast  at  first,  acting  sincerely  and  violently 
in  the  cause  he  had  espoused,  the  superiority  of  his  abilities 
raised  him  above  all  his  fellows,  and  placed  the  supreme  power 
within  his  reach.  The  temptation  was  too  great  nnrhis  virtue, 
and,  in  yielding,  like  Macbeth  before  him,,  be  was  driven  ^  to 
make  his  face  a  vizard  to  his  heart,  dbguising  what  that  was.' 

There  were  many  men  in  that  day,  who,  in  sternness  of 
principle,  were  not  unworthy  of  the  ancient  Roman  character. 
These  men  had  not  resisted  Charles,  to  favor  Cromwell.  It 
was  tyranny  under  any  shape  that  they  opposed.  But  they 
bad  drawn  their  notions  of  government,  not  so  much  firom  an 
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accurate  view  of  the  condition  of  the  people  to  be  govenied,  as 
iix>in  the  popular  and  dazzling  examples  of  the  ancient  repub* 
lies.  England  certainly  was  not  then^  (it  may  be  doubted 
whether  she  ever  was  or  will  be),  prepared  for  a  democracy. 
Yet  these  men  pressed  on  with  so  much  inconsiderateness  that 
they  lost  all  influence,  when  that  influence  would  have  been  of 
greatest  use, — at  the  moment  of  the  Restoration*  The  great 
majority  of  the  people,  weary  of  change,  were  easily  led  by 
early  prejudices  to  wish  back  their  kings.  A  unioQ  of  the  two 
intolerant  religious  parties  with  those  who  had  no  religion,  and 
the  head  of  the  army  efiected,  without  a  struggle,  the  return  of 
the  Stuart  dynasty.  And  never,  during  the  eighty-five  years 
that  it  ruled  in  England,  was  there  a  moment  when  it  might 
have  fixed  itself  so  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  the  nation.  Chanea 
the  Second  wantonly  trifled  with  their  aflbctions.  But  his- 
tory has  yielded  a  lesson  from  it,  which  should  be  often 
considered  when  we  are  led  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  popular 
institutions.  That  lesson  is,  that  the  people  learn  wisdom  by 
suflTering,  faster  than  monarchs  do.  It  was  strikingly  shown 
after  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  it  has  been  shown  not  less 
so  in  the  late  instance  of  the  Bourbons.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  settlement  of  the  Constitution  in  1688,  was 
a  real  improvement  upon  the  experiments  of  1640,  and  the 
French  Government  of  1830  manifests  still  greater  prepress 
since  the  days  of  the  Convention.  There  b  a  strong  analogy 
between  these  cases  in  many  respects,— -4n  one,  a  difierence 
which  it  is  worth  while  here  to  point  out  The  recall  of  Charles 
was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  nation, — tlie  return  of  Louis 
touched  no  sympathies  of  the  French.  How  much  more 
criminal  must  have  been  the  misconduct  of  the  former! 

The  Royal  Declaration  issued  at  Breda  confirmed  little  for 
which  the  people  had  been  contending,  and  that  litde  was  not 
sufllered  to  remain.  The  liberty  for  tender  consciences  which 
it  guarantied,  terminated  in  a  complete  re-establishment  of  the 
hierarchy  and  the  enforcement  of  the  act  of  uniformity.  The 
indemnity  for  past  oflfences  was  violated  by  a  swelled  list  of 
exceptions.  The  record  of  twenty-four  years  is  litde  else 
than  a  gradual  retracing  of  steps  to  the  point  where  the  quar- 
rel began, — and  this  too,  with  a  mixture  of  far  more  shame. 
Venality  and  prostitution  ran  riot  in  the  court.  Proflieacy  of 
every  description  infected  the  nation.  The  monarch  himself 
set  a  glorious  example.    His  father,  arbitrary  though  be  was> 
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tmwer  received  the  goH  of  a  foreign  prince  to  betray  the 
interests  of  his  people, — nor  lavished  their  substance  upon 
mistresses  of  every  description.  He  did  both.  His  father 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  under  all  the  difficulties  ac* 
<^umulated  upon  him  by  his  predecessor.  He  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted the  greatest  share  of  popularity  that  fell  to  the  lot  of 
any  of  bis  race. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  enter  into  any  detail 
upon  the  suffering  which  the  act  of  uniformity,  so  unjustly 
forced  upon  the  nation  after  it  had  confided  in  the  king's 
honor,  produced.  It  is  probable  that  the  sura  of  it  was  greater 
than  that  which  produced  the  revolution.  The  refusal  to  con- 
form to  ceremonies  has  besides  been  made,  throughout  their 
bbtory,  a  reproach  to  the  Puritans.  It  has  been  represented 
as  unreasonable  obstinacy  upon  trifles, — as  if  any  thing  were 
a  trifle  which  involves  a  principle.  We  shall  not  venture  to 
add  any  views  of  our  own  to  the  following  spirited  defence  by 
Mr.  Vaughan. 

'  Men  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  non-con* 
Ibrmists  at  this  time,  roust  often  be  surprised  at  the  language 
adopted  concerning  them  by  certain  writers,  who  would  be 
thought  particalariy  enlightened  on  these  subjects.  It  is  almost 
amusing  to  observe  the  airs  of  wisdom,  with  which  these  persons 
affect  to  deplore  the  weakness  of  so  many  well-meaning  indi^- 
Tiduals,  who,  to  escape  kneeling  at  an  altar  or  wearing  a  surplice, 
could  expose  themselves  to  so  much  suffering.  But  these  persons 
should,  perhaps,  be  reminded  that  the  sum  which  Hampden  was 
called  to  pay  under  the  name  of  ship-money,  was  a  very  small 
mun  ;  but  inasmuch  as  that  small  sum  was  a  tax,  and  a  tax  im« 
poeed  by  an  authority  which  had  no  right  to  impose  taxes,  it  was 
a  trifle  involving  a  momentous  precedent, — an  embryo  from  which 
the  most  extensive  revolutions  might  proceed.  And  men  who 
look  on  these  things  with  the  eye  of  common  sense,  have  yet  to 
learn,  why  false  authorities  in  the  Church  are  not  to  be  resisted 
quite  as  steadfastly,  as  false  authorities  in  the  State.  If  a  sickly 
acquiescence  has  often  been  found  to  make  way  for  despotism  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown,  has  it  not  often  made  way  for  the  same 
.  thing  on  the  part  of  the  mitre?  And  who,  with  the  history  of 
the  papal  hierarchy  before  him,  will  pretend  that  there  is  less  to 
fear  from  the  usurpations  of  the  priost  than  from  those  of  the 
magistrate?  The  men  who  stood  forth  in  1662,  waging  the  war 
of  freedom  against  the  powers  of  intolerance,  were,  in  no  small 
%  the  taraours  of  their  counu^y ;  and  well  would  it  be,  if 
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thousands  who  have  since  bestowed  pity  on  their  weakness, 
could  be  ascertained  to  possess  any  fair  portion  of  their  strength , 
— strength,  we  mean,  to  lay  hold  on  important  principles,  and  to 
suffer  with  a  martyr's  firmness  in  the  cause  of  them.  Such 
men  as  Baxter  and  Hume  and  Calamy  had  few  equals  in  their 
day,  either  in  learning  or  in  the  judgment  of  affairs.' 

We  cannot  pass  entirely  over  the  name  of  Sydney.  His 
condemnation  alone  would  suffice  to  disgrace  the  reign  of 
Charles.  His  career,  like  that  of  his  greater  predecessor, 
Cato,  is  calculated  to  strike  the  imaginations  of  men,  though 
It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  such  persons  ever  effect 
any  great  practical  results  for  their  generation.  The  human 
race  may  sometimes  be  coaxed,  but  cannot  be  driven.  It  will 
not  answer  for  one  of  them  to  set  up  for  himself  so  rigid  a  rule 
of  action  that  nobody  can  follow  it,  and  then  cry  out  because 
nobody  does.  Such  a  man  may  gain  general  respect,  but  he 
will  never  acquire  any  permanent  or  usefiil  influence.  Sydney 
could  speculate  upon  a  perfect  republic,  but  he  could  neither 
check  the  ambitious  designs  of  Cromwell,  nor  avert  the  unlimi- 
ted settlement  of  the  crown  upon  Charles.  He  seems  either 
not  to  have  had  any  influence,  or  at  least,  if  he  had,  not  to 
have  used  it  to  much  purpose.  Yet  there  is  a  moral  lesson,  to 
be  drawn  from  the  inhuman  mode  in  which  he  was  condemned, 
which  may  be  beneficial  to  all  posterity.  A  noble  mind,  strug- 
gling with  adversity,  according  to  an  ancient  writer,  is  a  sight 
worthy  of  the  eods.  When  that  adversity  is  occasioned  by 
the  misdeeds  of  fellow  mortals,  something  more  than  passive 
observation  would  seem  requisite.  There  is  hardly  a 
stronger  practical  satire  upon  human  justice,  than  the  slow 
but  sure  destruction  of  a  noble  nature  in  the  process  of  a  court 
of  law.  Jeflties  judging  Algernon  Sydney,  Socrates  con- 
demned by  the  Tribunal  at  Athens,  and  we  might  add  a  still 
greater,  if  he  had  been  a  mortal  example,  guide  a  generous 
mind  with  more  unerring  certainty  to  the  conviction  of  a  fijture 
state.  Their  sufferings  were  not  lost,  for  cases  like  theirs  call 
most  forcibly  for  the  exercise  in  another  world  of  those  most 

Slendid  attributes  which  all  men,  who  believe  in  a  Supreme 
sing,  love  to  ascribe  to  him. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  pursue  more  fiilly  the  author's 
history  of  the  two  last  Stuarts.  The  non-conformists,  it  is 
true,  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  principal  place  in  the  nation, 
but  their  influence  became  at  last  of  great  unportance  in  turn- 
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ing  the  scale.  And  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  that  influence 
was  exerted  in  favor  of  principle  against  their  immediate  inter- 
ests. The  established  church,  in  order  to  sustain  itself  as  well 
against  a  Catholic  monarch  on  one  side  as  against  the  Dissenters 
on  the  other,  became  more  and  more  exclusive  and  intolerant, — 
while  James  endeavored  to  conciliate  all  who  were  dissatisfied, 
for  the  purpose  of  combining  their  force  in  support  of  his  fa* 
vorite  schemes.  At  a  period  when  private  and  public  morals 
were  almost  universally  corrupt,  when  the  character  of  nearly 
every  political  party  was  too  much  in  unison  with  the  profligacy 
reigning  in  society,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  non-conformists  that 
they  at  least  adhered  to  their  duty.  But  for  a  more  detailed 
account  of  events,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Vaughan's 
book,  of  which  we  now  take  leave  by  recommending  it  gene- 
jallv  as  a  moderate  and  candid  exposition  of  a  momentous 
period  in  history,  made  on  genuine  foundations  of  principle, 
«nd  though  favorable  to  one  side,  not  unjust  to  any. 

The  point  we  desire  to  establbh  is,  that  public  conduct 
should  in  every  state  be  placed  upon  the  firm  basis  of  private 
morality, — and  there  is  no  guarantee  for  morality  like  that 
of  religion.  It  is  in  this  view,  that  we  attach  much  import- 
ance to  works,  in  which  the  motives  and  conduct  of  religious 
and  conscientious  men  and  parties  are  not  uniformly  depre- 
ciated. The  cbse  of  the  last  centur)'  brought  forward  writ- 
ers, who'  have  done  much  injury  to  the  world.  Most  of  them 
were  distingubhed  for  arbitrary  political  doctrines  or  religious 
infidelity,  and  not  unfrequently  for  both  together, — Gibbon 
and  Voltaire  attacked  the  foundations  of  the  faith  of  the  Chris- 
tian world, — ^Hume  labored  in  defence  of  English  tyranny, — 
and  Mitford  attempted  to  rabe  up  the  monarchs  of  Persia 
and  Macedon  at  the  expense  oi  a  State,  whose  history  is 
the  hbtory  of  the  intellect  of  man.  It  is  quite  too  bad  that 
the  lessons  of  experience  should  be  twisted  into  arguments  for 
rotten  boroughs  and  a  system  of  sinecures  on  one  side,  or 
Utopian  infidel  republics  and  Agrarian  laws  on  the  other.  Let 
lis  hope  that  men  are  becoming  wiser, — that  we  are  not  to  lose 
sight  entirely  of  the  land-marks  that  time  has  preserved,  while 
we  derive  advantaEe  from  the  valuable  practical  instruction 
to  be  drawn  from  the  annals  of  mankind. 
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Art.  VIL— The  Union  and  the  States. 

1.  The  Speeches  of  Messrs.  Calhouny  Webster ^  and  Poin* 
dexter  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  Revenue 
Collection  Bill.     Washington.     1833. 

2.  A  Review  of  the  Proclamation  of  President  Jackson  of 
the  iOth  of  December y  1832,  in  a  Series  of  Numbers^ 
originally  published  in  the  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
HercUdy  under  the  Signature  of  a  Virginian.  Noriblk* 
1833. 

In  our  number  for  January  last,  we  discussed  at  some  length 
the  creat  question  of  the  relations  between  the  States  and 
the  Union,  as  it  was  presented  by  the  pretension  of  South 
Carolina,  to  annul  the  Tariff  laws.     At  that  moment,  it  ap- 

E eared  to  be  doubtful  whether  the  time  for  useful  discussion 
ad  not  already  passed  away,  and  whether  it  was  not  too  late 
to  employ  with  advantage,  on  either  side,  any  other  argument 
than  tnat  which  has  been  significantly  called  the  last  reason  of 
kings.  South  Carolina,  through  the  organ  of  an  extraordinary 
convention  of  the  people,  had  published  an  act,  declaring  null 
and  void  some  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  solemnly  pledging  herself  to  renounce  ber  connexion  with 
the  Union,  if  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  carry  them  into 
effect  by  force.  Her  Legislature  was  engaged  in  maturing  the 
measures  required  for  the  further  prosecution  of  this  course  of 
policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  pledged  himself  not  less  unequivocally,  and  in  a  tone,  if 
possible,  still  more  enei^etic  and  decisive,  to  execute  the  laws,  if 
necessary,  by  actual  force.  The  quarrel  was  thus  brought  to 
a  direct  issue,  which  could  only  be  tried  by  the  bayonet,  and 
from  which  there  seetned  to  be  no  escape ;  for  it  hardly  occurred 
to  any  one,  as  a  possible  contingency,  that  Congress,  after 
devoting  the  whole  preceding  session  to  an  investigation  of  the 
Tariff,  and  finally  adopting,  on  the  principle  of  compromise,  a 
law,  which  had  not  yet  gone  into  operation,  would  make  any  new 
arrangement  of  the  question,  in  season  to  be  useful,  or  even  were 
there  more  time,  would  make  to  a  State  actually  in  arms  against 
the  Government,  such  concessions  as  would  prove  satisfactory. 
An  appeal  to  force  was  therefore,  to  all  appearance,  inevitable. 
The  minds  of  good  men  throughout  the  country  were  accord- 
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ingly  orerwbelmed  with  gloomy  forebodmgs,  and  although  we 
expressed  at  the  time  a  confident  hope  and  expectation,  that 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  crisis  would  be  favorable,  we  certainly 
did  not  anticipate  that  this  favorable  result  would  be  obtained 
without  a  good  deal  of  intestine  discord,  confusion,  and  perhaps 
actual  bloodshed. 

A  few  months  only  have  passed  away,  and  all  these  gloomy 
s^ns  have,  for  the  moment  at  least,  entirely  disappeared.  At 
no  period,  since  the  establ'ishment  of  the  Government,  has  the 
country  been  more  profoundly  tranquil,  more  generally  prosper- 
ous, or,  as  respects  any  immediate  cause  of  apprehension, 
more  entirely  secure  firom  dangers  of  all  kinds  than  it  is  at 
present.  On  the  means  by  which  this  change  in  our  position 
and  prospects,  in  itself  so  propitious,  has  been  brought  about, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  enlarge,  on  the  present  occasion. 
Others  more  appropriate  and  convenient  for  this  purpose,  will 
probably  occur  hereafter.  We  will  not  now  inquire,  whether 
It  was  consistent  with  the  honor  or  the  well  understood  interest 
of  the  country  to  make  concessions  to  a  State  in  arms  against  the 
Government ; — whether  it  was  right  to  sacrifice  great  and  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  national  policy  to  considerations  of  merely 
temporary  expediency ; — whether  the  question  of  the  relative 
pretensions  of  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments, — which 
at  one  time  or  another  must  in  all  probability  be  settled  by  the 
sword,— could  ever  have  been  brought  to  this  fearful  test, 
under  circumstances  more  propitious  to  a  correct  decision  of  it, 
than  those  which  attended  the  recent  crisis.  Whatever  may 
be  the  inclination  of  our  private  opinion  upon  these  points, 
which  the  reader  will  easily  collect  fit)m  our  mode  of  stating 
them,  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to  regret  that  the  evil 
day  of  confusion  and  carnage, — supposing  even  that  it  must 
come  at  last, — is  deferred.  There  is  at  least  a  chance  that  it  may 
forever  be  avoided.  This  commonwealth,  at  all  events,  having 
firmly  resisted  the  measures  in  question,  by  the  vigorous  and 
united  action  of  her  whole  delegation  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress,— by  the  expression  of  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
her  State  Legislature, — and  by  the  most  imposing  declarations 
of  public  sentiment  in  various  other  forms,  may  Jairly  consider 
hereelf  as  exempt  from  all  direct  responsibility  for  their  con- 
setjuences,  and  may  enjoy  with  the  less  scruple  and  the  higher 
satisfaction,  the  immediate  advantages  which  their  adoption 
has  conferred  upon  us  in  common  with  the  whole  Union. 
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The  most  unpleasant  occurrences  are  commonly  attended 
with  some  more  or  less  agreeable  results.  The  keen  and 
searching  inquiry  into  the  theory  of  our  Government,  in  some 
of  its  most  important  points,  which  grew  out  of  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  South  Carolina,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  great  use, 
and  may  perhaps  have  considerable  effect  in  preventing  a 
recurrence  of  similar  scenes.  The  moment  for  drawing  the 
proper  conclusions  from  this  inquiry,  has,  of  course,  not  yet 
arrived :  but  the  speeches  and  documents  elicited  by  it  will 
remain  on  record,  and  will  be  tamed  to  excellent  account  by 
future  historians  and  political  philosophers.  It  is  in  the  hope 
of  contributing  our  humble  share  to  this  stock  of  useful  mate* 
rials,  and  not  with  any  idle  pretension  to  settle  questions  upon 
which  the  most  powerful  minds  in  the  country  are  divided,  that 
we  now  propose  to  complete  the  imperfect  sketch  of  the  con- 
troversy, which  we  commenced  in  the  article  alluded  to 
above.  On  that  occasion  we  examined  the  doctrine  of  nulli- 
fication, as  it  was  stated  in  the  Correspondence  between  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  Governor  Hamilton,  previously  to  the  holding  of 
the  Carolina  Convention.  We  shall  now  inquire  whether  any 
new  light  hsw  been  thrown  upon  the  subject,  by  the  debates  in 
Congress  during  the  last  session,  and,  as  ht  as  our  limits  will 
admit,  shall  make  allusions  to  the  principles  professed  in  the 
President's  Proclamation,  and  in  some  other  productions  of  na 
inconsiderable  authority. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  resigned  the  Vice- 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
late  session  of  Congress,  and  was  immediately  appointed  by 
the  Legislature  of  Carolma,  to  ffll  the  vacancy  in  the  Senate, 
occasioned  by  the  election  of  General  Hayne  to  the  post  of 
Governor  of  the  State.  It  was  generally  understood  and  ex- 
pected that  the  Ex- Vice-President  would  appear  in  the  Senate, 
prepared  to  explain  and  defend  on  that  high  theatre,  to  the 
satisfaction  not  merely  of  the  members,  but  of  a  whole  attentive 
people,  the  principles  of  a  party  of  which  he  is  the  acknow- 
ledged leader.  Public  expectation  was  accordingly  not  disap- 
pointed, when  soon  after  the  report  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  bill  commonly  called  the  Revenue  Collection 
Bill,  intended  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Tariff  Laws  in 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Calhoun  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  series  of  resolutions,  embodying  the  leading  points  of  hb 
political  creed.     Although  the  principal  debate  did  not  take 
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place  precisely  upon  these  resolutions,  but  upon  the  bill  itself^ 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to  our  readers,  to  see  in  this  cod-' 
nexioD  the  shape  in  which  the  Carolina  doctrine  was  prer 
sented  on  this  occasion,  by  its  principal  champion.  The  Reso- 
lutions are  evidently  drawn  with  much  deliberation,  and  are  as 
follows : 

'  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  sereral  States  composing 
these  United  States,  are  united  as  parties  to  a  constitutictnal  com* 
pact,  to  which  the  people  of  each  State  acceded  as  a  separate  and 
scHrereign  community,  each  binding  itself  by  its  own  particular 
ratification  ;  and  that  the  Union,  of  which  the  said  compact  is 
the  bond,  is  a  Union  between  the  States  ratifying  the  same. 

'  Resohedf  That  the  people  of  the  several  States  thus  united 
by  the  constitutional  compact,  in  forming  that  instrument  and  in 
creating  a  General  Government  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  formed,  delegated  to  that  Government,  for  that 
purpose,  certain  definite  powers,  to  be  exercised  jointly,  reserving 
at  the  same  time,  each  State  to  itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  powers 
to  be  exercised  by  its  own  separate  Government :  and  that  when- 
ever the  Genera]  Government  assumes  the  exercise  of  powers 
not  delegated  by  the  compact,  its  acts  are  unauthorized,  void, 
and  of  no  effect ;  and  that  the  said  Government  is  not  made  the 
final  judge  of  the  powers  delegated  to  it,  since  that  would  make 
its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of  its  pow* 
ers,  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among  sovereign 
parties,  without  any  common  judge,  each  has  an  equal  right  to 
judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  tne  infraction,  as  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress. 

*  Resolved,  That  the  assertions,  that  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  taken  collectively,  as  individuals,  are  now  or  evjsr  have 
been  united  on  the  principle  of  the  social  compact,  and  as  such, 
are  now  formed  into  one  nation,  or  people,  or  that  they  have 
ever  been  so  united,  in  any  one  stage  of  their  political  existence ; 
that  the  people  of  the  several  States,  composing  the  Union,  have 
not,  as  members  thereof,  retained  their  sovereignty;  th^t  the 
allegiance  of  their  citizens  has  been  transferred  to  the  Genera! 
Government ;  that  they  have  parted  with  the  right  of  punishing 
treason,  through  their  respective  State  Governments ;  and  that 
tbey  have  not  the  right  of  judging  in  the  last  resort,  as  to  the  ex- 
lent  of  powers  reserved,  and  of  consequence,  of  those  delegaied  ; 
are  not  only  without  foundation  in  truth,  but  are  contrary  to  the 
most  certain  and  plain  historical  fiicts,  and  the  clearest  deductions 
of  reason,  and  that  all  exercise  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Gexier 
ral  Government,  or  any  of  its  departments,  deriving  authority 
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from  rach  erroneous  assoniptions,  most  of  necessity  be  nnconsti-' 
tationai;  must  tend  directly  and  inevitably  to  subvert  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  States ;  to  destroy  the  federal  character  of  the 
Union  ;  and  to  rear  on  its  ruins  a  consolidated  government,  with-* 
out  constitutional  check,  or  limitation,  and  which  must  necessa" 
rily  terminate  in  the  loss  of  liberty  itself.' 

The  day  after  these  resolutions  were  presented,  Mr.  Grundy 
of  Tennessee,  a  leading  friend  of  the  adounistration,  offered,  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment,  a  series  of  counter  resolutions  in 
which,  avoiding  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  question, 
be  confines  himself  to  a  naked  assertion  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  particular  operations  of  the  General  Government,  to 
which  South  Carolina  had  taken  exception.  They  are  as 
follows. 

*  Resolved,  That  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
certain  powers  are  delegated  to  the  General  Government,  and 
those  not  delegated  nor  prohibited  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  States^  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

'  2.  Resolved,  That  one  of  the  powers  expressly  granted  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  General  Government^  and  prohibited  to 
the  States,  is  that  of  laying  duties  on  imports. 

*  3.  Resolved,  That  the  power  to  lay  imposts  is  by  the  Consti- 
tion  wholly  transferred  from  the  State  authorities  to  the  GeneraT 
Government,  without  any  reservation  of  power  or  right  on  the 
part  of  the  State. 

*  4.  Resolved,  That  the  Tariff  Laws  of  1828  and  1832,  are 
exercises  of  the  constitutional  power  possessed  by  the  Congret<s 
of  the  United  States,  ^atever  various  opinions  may  exist  as  to 
their  policy  and  justice. 

'  5.  Resolved,  That  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  State  to  annul 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  upon  any  subject  exclusively  confided 
by  the  Constitution  to  Congress,  is  an  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  General  Government. 

'  6.  Resolved,  That  attempts  to  obstruct  or  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  several  acts  of  Congress  imposing  duties  on  imports^ 
whether  by  Ordinances  of  Conventions  or  Legislative  enactments,, 
are  not  warranted  by  the  Con^itution^  and  are  dangerous  to  the 
political  instilutions  of  the  country.' 

On  the  following  day,.  Mr.  Clayton  of  Delaware  moved  to* 
amend  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Grundy,  by  substituting  for  a 
part  of  it  the  following  resolution,  the  language  of  whieb 
is  borrowed  in  part,  from  the  President's  Proclamaton. 
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'  Resolved,  That  tbe  power  to  annul  the  several  acta  of  Con- 
gress, imposing  duties  on  imports,  or  any  other  law  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  when  assumed  by  a  single  State,  is  '  incompatible 
with  the  existence  of  the  Union,  contradicted  expressly  by  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  unauthorized  by  its  spirit,  inconsistent 
with  every  principle  on  which  it  was  founded,  and  destructive 
of  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  formed ; '  that  the  people  of 
these  United  States  are  for  the  purposes  enumerated  in  their 
Constitution  ONE  PEOPLE  AND  A  SINGLE  NATION,  hav- 
ing  delegated  full  power  to  their  common  agents  to  preserve  and 
defend  their  national  interests  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the 
great  end  of  all  government,  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  gov- 
erned ;  that  while  the  Constitution  does  provide  for  the  interest 
and  safety  of  all  the  States,  it  does  not  secure  all  the  rights  of  in- 
dependent sovereignty  to  any  ;  that  the  allegiance  of  the  people 
is  rightfully  due  as  it  has  been  freely  given  to  the  General  Grov- 
ernment,  to  the  extent  of  all  the  sovereign  power  expressly  ced- 
ed to  that  Government  in  the  Constitution ;  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  proper  and  only  tribunal  in  the 
last  resbrt  for  the  decision  of  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  the  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties 
made  under  their  authority  ;  that  resistance  to  the  laws,  founded 
on  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  resist  oppres- 
sion is  in  its  nature  revolutionary  and  extra-constitutional, — and 
that  entertaining  these  views,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
while  willing  to  concede  every  thing  to  any  honest  difference  of 
opinion,  which  can  be  yielded  consistently  with  the  honor  and  in- 
terest of  the  nation,  will  not  fail,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  its 
most  solemn  duty,  to  support  the  Executive  in  the  just  adminis- 
tration of  the  Government,  and  clothe  it  with  all  constitutional 
power  necessary  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the  Jaw  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union.' 

Mr.  Calhoun  afterwards  offered  bis  original  resolutions  in  a 
slightly  varied  shape,  as  an  amendment  to  those  which  bad 
been  substituted  for  them,  in  order  that  the  discussion  might 
come  on  upon  them  and  not  upon  the  substitutes, — but  as  the 
original  form  was  probably  the  one  which  he  preferred,  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  insert  the  new  one.  In  offering  Iiis  resolutions, 
Mr.  Calhoun  accompanied  them  with  some  eloquent  and  for- 
cible remarks,  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude,  and  it  was 
doubtless  his  wish  and  intention,  that  the  great  principles  in- 
volved in  the  question  should  be  discus*?ed  when  the  resolu- 
Uons  were  taken  up.  But  the  Revenue  Collection  Bill  natu- 
rally took  the  precedence,  on  account  of  tbe  immediate  and 
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urgent  want  of  the  powers  conferred  by  it,  and  as  it  inrolved 
the  same  questions  which  were  stated  in  the  resolutions,  the 
discussion  of  the  latter  was  in  a  great  measure  anticipated. 
Mr.  Calhoun,  though  professedly  avoiding  general  principles,  in 
iact  said*  but  little  upon  any  thing  else,  and  Mr.  Webster, 
without  ad  verting  particularly  to  the  other  parts  of  his  adversary's 
argument,  avowedly  made  the  general  principles  involved  in 
the  question  his  principal  subject  After  the  Revenue  Col- 
lection Bill  was  disposed  of,  Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions  were 
formally  taken  up.  On  this  occasion,  the  Ex-Vice-President 
made  a  pretty  full  and  elaborate  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Webster's 
reply  to  his  former  speech.  This  may  be  said  to  have  closed 
the  debate.  Mr.  Webster  answered  in  a  very  few  succinct  re- 
marks, and  the  resolutions,  without  any  decisive  action  havbg 
been  had  upon  them,  were  then  laid  upon  the  table. 

Such  was  the  form  in  which  this  great  case  was  ar^ed  be-' 
fore  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  While  the  discussion 
was  in  progress,  most  of  the  State  Legislatures  held  their  annual 
sessions,  and  having  received  from  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  naturally 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  upon  their 
character.  The  Governors  generally  recommended  the  subject 
to  the  attention  of  the  Legislatures,  and  the  latter  adopted  reso- 
lutions, accompanied,  in  several  instances,  with  detailed  reports, 
denouncing,  we  believe  without  a  single  exception,  and  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms,  the  doctrine  of  nullification  as  a  palpa-* 
ble  and  dangerous  heresy.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
authorized  a  Committee  to  collect  and  publish,  in  connexion 
with  the  Carolina  documents,  the  reports  and  resolutions  of  all 
the  State  Legislatures  upon  the  subject.  The  volume  will 
form  a  very  interesting  memorial  of  the  history  of  the  times. 

The  only  State  whose  proceedings  varied  materially  from 
those  of  the  rest,  was  Virginia,  (jovemor  Floyd,  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Legislature,  exhibited  a  decided  leaning  to  the 
doctrine  of  Nullification,  and  there  was  a  pretty  strong  party 
in  favor  of  it  in  the  Legislature.  The  subject  was  a  long  time 
under  discussion,  and  several  sets  of  Resolutions  were  succes- 
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Governor  of  Virginia,  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  B.  W^ 
Leigh,  as  a  special  commissioner  near  the  Government  of  South 
Carolina,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  persuade  that  State 
(o  suspend  for  the  present  the  enforcement  of  the  nullifying  or* 
dinance.  This  overture,  in  itself  a  curious  and  not  unimportant 
proceeding,  considered  merely  as  an  incident  in  our  political 
history,  seemed  to  imply  a  sort  of  pledge  on  the  part  of  Virginia, 
that  at  a  future  period  she  would  be  prepared  to  sustan  Caro- 
lina in  her  present  pretensions.  Had  the  general  question  ta- 
ken a  difierent  turn,  this  measure  would  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  mfluence  in  determining  the  course  of  subsequent  events. 
The  sudden  compromise  of  the  whole  difficulty  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  but  there  t;annot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
complexion  of  the  proceedings  of  Viipnia  was  among  the  mo- 
tives that  operated  most  strongly  in  inducing  Mr.  Clay  to  take 
the  course  be  did.  He  in  fact  expressly  said  as  much,  in  a 
speech  with  which  he  intnkluced  his  bill. 

While  the  proceedings  of  Carolina  were  under  discussion  in 
Congress  and  in  the  State  Legislatures,  they  formed  of  course 
a  prominent  topic  in  the  newspapers ;  and  essays  of  great  pow- 
er and  value  were  published  in  various  quarters  of  the  Union. 
The  most  remarkable  were  those  which  appeared  in  the  Nor- 
folk Herald,  under  the  title  of  a  Review  of  the  Presidenft 
Proclamationy  with  the  signature  of  A  Virgini€m,  attributed  to 
Mr.  Tazewell.  We  may  here  remark,  enpassant,  Uiat  whatever 
ma^  be  thought  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  of  the  Vir- 
ginian school  of  statesmen,  they  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
the  persevering  dili^nce  with  which  they  devote  their  time 
and  labor  to  the  political  afliirs  of  the  country.  The  debates 
on  important  topics  in  the  Virginia  Legislature  occupy  more 
time,  and  are  managed  on  the  whole  with  far  more  care  and 
ability  than  those  of  any  other  State.  The  Virginia  newspa- 
pers are,  as  &r  as  the  anK)unt  and  value  of  the  political  dis- 
cussions contained  in  them  are  concerned,  the  best  that  appear 
in  the  Union.  It  is  apparent  in  short  from  their  conduct,  that 
the  men  of  educaticHi,  property  and  talent  in  the  Ancient  Do- 
mbion,  consider  the  political  affiiirs  of  the  country  as  a  vast  and 
important  subject,  in  the  regulation  of  whbh  they  are  deter- 
mined that  their  State  shall  possess  her  proper  influence :  and 
are  willing  to  go  through  the  labor  that  b  necessary  to  secure 
iu  This  disposition,  in  connexion  with  their  greater^steadiness 
in  supporting  etch  other,  and  their  comparative  frecNdom  firom^ 
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the  paltrj  penonal  jealousies  and  kx^  fectioos,  that  are  per- 
mitted to  distract  the  councils  and  destroy  the  weight  of  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  have  always  given,  and.  continue 
to  eive,  to  Virginia,  even  in  the  present  comparative  decline 
of  her  wealth  and  material  prosperity,  a  political  power  that 
has  never  been  exercised  by  any  other  State,  and  which  jus- 
tifies, in  some  degree^  her  proud  and  favorite  title.  This  su- 
perior influence  is  the  natural,  and  we  may  add  merited  result 
of  greater  personal  generosity  and  devotion  to  the  public  good 
in  her  citizens ;  the  States  that  desire  to  emulate  her  superior- 
ity in  this  respect,  must  begin  by  practising  the  superior  moral 
qualities  by  which  it  is  acquired. 

In  the  remarks  which  we  now  propose  to  offer  upon  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  acts 
and  publications  to  which  they  have  led,  we  shall  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the  general  principles,  and  without  confining  our- 
selves very  strictly  to  an  examination  of  the  speeches  and 
essays  to  which  we  have  alluded,  shall  make  such  use  of  them 
as  may  appear  best  fitted  to  illustrate  the  argument. 

The  leading  point  in  the  Carolina  doctrine,  as  our  readers 
are  well  aware,  is,  that  any  State  has  a  right  to  annul,  at  dis* 
cretion,  within  its  limits,  any  act  of  the  General  Grovemment, 
which  it  may  deem  unconstitutional.  The  ground  on  which 
this  pretension  is  defended,  is,  that  the  United  States  are  not 
one  people  or  nation,  but  a  league  or  confederacy  of  powers 
mutually  independent  of  each  other,  and  that  the  Constitution 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty  between  these  powers,  each  of  which 
possesses  the  same  right  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  obliga^ 
tions  imposed  by  it,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  observed  or 
violated  bv  the  others,  that  is  ordinarily  possessed  and  exer- 
cbed  by  the  parties  to  an  alliance  of  independent  sovereigns ; 
that  in  all  such  cases  a  breach  of  the  conditions  of  the  tf^ty 
by  one  party,  exempts  the  others  from  the  obligation  to  observe 
it,  and  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  renounce  it  entirely,  or  to  take 
such  other  measures,  not  inconsistent  with  substantial  justice^ 
for  the  security  of  their  rights,  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 
.  In  our  preceding  article  on  this  subject,  we  stated  as  the  leading 
point  in  the  reply  to  this  argument,  and  as  the  great  principle 
which  governs  the  whole  discussion,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  being  the  instrument  or  charter  which  deter- 
mines the  form  and  regulates  the  action  of  the  government  of 
the  coimtry  is,  as  such,  a  todal  compact^  by  which  the  parties  tc^ 
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it,  whether  states  or  individuals,  formed  themselves  into  one  body 
politic,  political  society,  people  or  nation,  (these  terms  being 
all  synonymous,)  under  a  common  government : — that  such  a 
compact  or  constitution  of  government,-— whatever  may  be  its 
,  form,  character,  or  origin  ; — whether  it  be  written  or  unwritten^ 
— free,  limited,  or  despotic ;— whether  founded  in  force,  fraud 
or  voluntary  association ; — ^whether  created  by  a  number  of 
previously  independent  States,  or  by  a  number  of  previously 
independent  individuals ;— carries  with  it  certain  incidents, 
which  belong  to  it  as  such,  and  are  inseparable  from  its  nature ; 
that  of  these  incidents,  essential  properties  or  characteristics  of 
every  such  social  compact  or  constitution  of  government,  the 
first  in  order  are  that  the  parties  to  it  have  not  a  moral  ri|.ht 
to  withdraw  from  it  at  discretion,  or  to  construe  at  discretion 
the  |>ower9  of  tBe  government  created  b^  it ;  but  are  bound  to 
remain  parties  to  jt,  and  to  acquiesce  m  the  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment created  by  it,  excepting  m  those  extreme  cases,  which 
justify  open  rebellion. 

These  principles  are  in  substance  the  same  which  are  laid 
down  in  the  President's  Proclamation  of  the  tenth  of  Decem- 
ber. 

'  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,'  says  the  President, 
*  forms  a  gOTernment,  not  a  league,  and  whether  it  be  formed  by 
compact  ^tween  the  States,  or  in  any  other  manner,  its  character 
IB  the  same.  Each  State  having  expressly  parted  with  so  many 
powers  as  to  constitute  jointly  with  the  other  States  a  single 
nation,  cannot  from  that  period  possess  any  right  to  secede,  be- 
cause such  secession  does  not  break  a  league  but  destroys  the 
unity  of  a  nation.  Because  the  Union  was  formed  by  compact, 
it  is  said,  that  the  parties  to  that  compact  may,  when  they  feel 
themselves  aggrieved,  depart  from  it :  but  it  is  precisely  because 
it  is  a  compact  that  they  cannot.  A  compact  is  an  agreement  or 
binding  obligation.  It  may,  by  its  terms,  have  a  sanction  or  penalty 
for  its  breach,  or  it  may  not.  If  it  contain  no  sanction,  it  may  be 
broken  with  no  other  consequence  than  moral  guilt :  if  it  have  a 
sanction,  then  the  breach  incurs  the  designated  or  implied 
penalty.  A  league  between  independent  nations,  generally,  has 
.no  sanction  other  than  a  moral  one;  or,  if  it  should  contain  a 
penalty,  as  there  is  no  common  superior,  it  cannot  be  enforced. 
A  government,  on  the  contrary,  always  has  a  sanction,  express 
or  implied :  and,  in  our  case,  it  is  both  necessarily  implied  and 
expressly  given.  An  attempt  by  force  of  arms  to  destroy  a 
government,  b  an  offence,  by  whatever  means  the  constitotiona) 
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compact  may  haTC  been  formed ;  and  such  goT^rDment  has  the 
right,  by  the  law  of  self-defence,  to  pass  acts  for  punishing  the 
oneDder,  unless  that  right  is  modified,  restrained,  or  resumed, 
by  the  constitutional  act.  In  our  system,  although  it  is  modified 
in  the  case  of  treason,  yet  authority  is  expressly  given  to  pass  all 
laws  necessary  to  carry  its  powers  into  effect,  and  under  this 
grant  provision  has  been  made  for  punishing  acts  which  obstruct 
the  due  administration  of  the  laws.' 

.  In  this  passage  of  the  Proclamation,  the  theory  of  the 
Question  is  stated  with  substantial  correctness,  akhougfa  not 
{as  may  naturally  enough  be  supposed  in  a  document  pre- 
pared In  the  hurry  of  official  business,^  with  all  the  terse- 
ness and  elegance  that  would  be  required  m  a  deliberate  treatise. 
It  is  not  strictly  just  to  say,  that  the  parties  to  the  Con- 
stitution have  no  right  to  depart  from  it  when  they  think 
themselves  aggrieved,  precisely  because  it  is  a  compact.  There 
are  some  compacts,  particularly  of  those  concluded  betweea 
independent  States,  the  parties  to  which  have  a  right  to  depart 
from  them,  when  they  honestly  think  themselves  ag^eved. 
The  precise  reason  why  the  parties  that  formed  the  ^institu- 
tion have  not  a  rieht  to  secede  from  it  when  they  think  them- 
selves aggrieved,  is, — not  that  it  is  a  compact, — but  diat  it  is  a 
social  compact : — a  compact  of  a  particular  description,  of  which 
it  is  one  of  the  essential  characteristics  that  the  parties  to  it 
have  not  a  right  to  depart  from  it  at  discretion,  when  they  think 
themselves  aggrieved. 
Again: 

'  A  compact  is  an  agreement  or  binding  obligation.  It  may 
by  its  terms  have  a  sanction  or  it  may  not :  if  it  contain  no  sanc- 
tion, k  may  be  broken  with  no  other  consequences  than  moral 
guilt ;  if  it  have  a  sanction,  then  the  breach  incurs  the  designated 
or  implied  penalty.  A  league  between  independent  nations 
generally  has  no  sanction  other  than  a  moral  one :  a  government,, 
on  the  contrary,  always  has  a  sanction,  express  or  implied,  and  in 
our  case  it  is  both  necessarily  implied,  and  expressly  given.' 

This  is  a  rather  awkward,  and  in  some  degree  incorrect  state- 
ment of  the  principles  applicable  to  the  case,  although  the 
practical  conclusions  of  the  writer  are  perfectly  just-  A  sane- 
tion,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  penalty  annex- 
ed to  the  violation  of  a  law,  and  is  not  properly  an  incident  of 
any  compact^  whether  m  the  nature  of  a  league  or  a  constitu- 
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don  of  Goveraroent  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  example,  contains  no  specification  of  penalties  to  be  sufier- 
ed  by  those  who  violate  it.  As  respects  the  moral  sanction, 
a  league  and  a  constitution  stand  on  nearly  the  same  footing, 
they  being,  in  foro  conscientiaej  equally  obligatory  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  respectively  operate.  The  distmction  here 
taken  between  them  in  reference  to  their  different  sanctions,  is, 
therefore,  groundless,  and,  if  better  founded,  would  be  foreign 
to  the  question.  The  difierence  between  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  a  treaty,  and  a  constitution  of  government,  is  not 
the  consequence  of  the  diflference  between  the  sanctions  by 
which  they  are  respectively  accompanied,  whatever  it  may  in 
fact  be,  but  of  the  difierence  between  the  purposes  and  char- 
acters of  the  two  instruments.  Nor  is  it  quite  correct  to  say, 
that  governments  have  a  right,  by  the  law  of  Melf-drfenccy  to 
pass  acts  for  the  punishment  of  treason.  A  government,  be- 
ing a  mere  representative  of  the  people,  does  not  possess,  as 
a  government,  the  right  of  self-defence,  or  any  other.  The 
right  of  the  people  to  pass,  through  the  agency  of  the  govern- 
ment, acts  for  the  punishment  of  treason,  does  not  rest  on  the 
principle  of  selMefence.  It  is  simply  one  of  the  forms  in 
which  the  people  exercise  the  right  and  perform  the  duty  of 
taking  all  measures  that  are  required  for  the  general  welmre, 
and  for  carrying  into  efifect  the  object  for  which  political  socie- 
ties are  established.  It  rests,  in  short,  on  precisely  the  same 
ground  with  the  right  to  pass  laws  for  the  punishment  of  mur- 
der or  theft,  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  of  ordinary  legislation. 

In  oointing  out  these  inaccuracies  in  the  language  ^nd  reason- 
ing ot  the  Proclamation,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  depreciate  the 
merit  of  that  document.  We  consi  l^r  it,  on  the  contrary,  as 
one  that,  on  many  accounts,  does  great  credit  to  the  executive 
department  of  the  government.  It  possesses  precisely  the 
qualities  which  the  occasion  called  for ;  principles  substantially 
just,  if  not  enunciated  throughout  with  technical  correctness; 
a  bold  and  energetic  tone ;  and  a  warmth  of  patriotic  feelings 
that  awakened  a  kindred  glow  in  the  heart  of  every  hogest 
citizen,  throughout  the  country.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that,  in  our  opinion,  this  document  gave  the  death 
Wow  to  nuUifieation.  But  in  proportion  as  we  value  the 
Proclamaiion  more  highly,  do  we  consider  it  more  importiat 
that  the  erroneous  or  doubtfiil  principles  contained  in  it,  iboald 
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be  disdiictly  indicated,  lest  in  going  forth  to  the  public  in  this 
imposing  snape,  they  should  be  received  as  acknowledged 
political  truths.  The  moment  when  the  excitement  created 
by  the  subject  has  partially  subsided,,  but  is  sull  sufficiently 
lively  to  attract  some  attention  to  it,  seems  to  be  precisely  the 
one  m  which  these  corrections  may  be  made  with  the  great** 
est  advantage,  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  these  considerations^ 
that  we  have  ventured  to  submit  the  above  remarks. 

Stich,  however,  as  we  have  stated  them,  are  the  leading 
principles  that  govern  the  disciassion  of  this  great  question,^  and 
eonstitute  the  proper  reply  to  the  Cajpolina  doctrine  of  nuUi- 
fiouion.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  social 
compact,  by  which  the  parties  to  it,  whethev  States  or  indi- 
viduals, formed  themselves  into  one  body  politic  under  a  com- 
mon government :  and  it  carries  with  it  as  such  an  inherent  obli- 
gation upon  these  parties,  whether  States  or  individuals,  or  both, 
to  obey  the  laws  enacted  by  that  Government,  excepting  in 
those  extreme  cases  which  justify  rebellion. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  resolutions  were  offered  in  the  Senate  in 
the  way  of  rejoinder  to  thb  reply,  as  stated  m  the  President's 
Proclamation  and  various  other  qjuarters.  They  affirm,  as  the 
veader  has  already  seen,  that  the  people  of  the  several  States  are 
united  as  parties  to  a  constitutional  compact  formed  by  the  States, 
as  dbtinct  political  communities,  and  deny  explicitly,  that,  taken 
eoUectively  as  individuals,  they  are  now  or  ever  have  been 
united  on  the  principle  of  the  social  compact  into  one  nation 
or  people,  at  any  stase  of  their  political  existence.  In  the  re- 
marks which  he  made  on  first  presenting  the  resolutions,  as 
they  are  reported  in  the  Intelligencer,  he  developed  this  idea 
•  in  the  following  manner: 

^No  such  community  ever  existed,  as  the  people  of  the  United 
Sutes,.  forming  a  collective  body  of  individuals  in  one  nation ; 
and  the  idea  that  they  are  so  united,  by  the  present  Constitution, 
as  a  social  compact,  as  alleged  by  the  Proclamation,  is  utterly 
fiUse  and  absurd.  To  call  the  Constitution  the  social  compact, 
is  the  greatest  possible  abuse  of  language.  No  two  things  are 
more  dissimilar ;  there  is  not  an  expression  in  the  whole  science 
of  politics,  more  perfect>y  definite  in  its  meaning  than  the  social 
compact.  It  means  that  association  of  individuals,  founded  on 
the  implied  assent  of  all  its  members,  which  precedes  all  govern^ 
ment,  and  from  which  government  or  the  constitutional  compact 
springs;  and  yet,  the  President,  in  this  daring  attempt  to  pot 
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down  oor  federal  system,  has  ventored  to  confound  things  so 
totally  dissimilar.  The  sovereignty,  then,  is  in  the  people  of  the 
several  States,  united  in  this  Federal  Union.  It  is  not  only  in 
them,  but  in  them  unimpaired;  not  a  particle  resides  in  the 
Government ;  not  one  particle  in  the  American  people  collective- 

In  his  speech  on  the  Revenue  Collection  Bill,  Mr.  Calhoun 
added  little  or  nothing  to  his  previous  remarks  on  this  particular 
point,  in  the  hope  that  another  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
for  more  ample  discussion^  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  answer  to  the 
speech  of  Mr,  Calhoun  on  the  Revenue  Collection  BUI,  ad- 
diressed  himself  particularly,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  announced  in  the  resolutions, 
and  treated  at  some  length  the  question  how  far  and  in  what 
sense  the  Constitution  may  properly  be  described  as  a  compact. 
On  this  part  of  the  subject  he  took  the  ground  that,  properly- 
speaking,  the  Constitution  is  not  a  compact  at  a//,  but  a  funda- 
mental law: — that  it  may  be  said  to  be  founded  in  consent,  agree- 
ment or  compact,  inasmuch  as  the  formation  and  adoption  of  it 
were  effected  by  the  general  assent  of  the  people, — ^but  that 
when  adopted  it  became,  what  its  name  imports,  a  constitution^ 
and  b  no  longer  a  mere  agreement  ^  Ida  not  agreed  he  says, 
'  that  in  itrictness  of  lan^uagCy  it  ii  a  compact  at  all.  But  I 
do  agree  thai  it  is  founded  on  consent,  or  agreement,  or  on 
compact,  if  the  gentleman  prefers  that  word,  and  means  no  more 
by  tt,  than  voluntary  consent  or  agreement.  The  people  agreed 
to  make  a  constitution,  hut  when  made,  that  constitution  be- 
came what  its  name  imports.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  agreement. 
There  can  be  no  longer  a  subsisting  agreement  or  compact  to 
form  a  constitution  or  government,  after  thai  constitution  or 
government  has  been  actually  formed  and  established.'  We 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  the  entire  passage  which  includes 
these  detached  remarks,  and  which,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine,  is  curious  and  valuable,  as  the 
opinion  of  a  great  master  of  constitutional  law  upon  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  in  the  science.     It  is  as  follows : 

'  Whether  the  Constitution  be  a  compact  between  Static  in 
their  sovereign  capacities,  is  a  question  which  must  be  mainly 
argued  from  what  is  contained  in  the  instrument  itself.  We  all 
agree  that  it  is  an  instrument  which  has  been,  in  some  way, 
clothed  with  power.  We  all  admit,  that  it  speaks  with  authority. 
The  first  question  then  is,  what  does  it  say  of  itself  ?    What  does 
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it  purport  to  be?  Does  it  style  itself  a  letgoe,  confederacy,  or 
compact  between  sovereign  States?  It  is  to  be  remembered,  sir, 
that  the  Constitution  began  to  speak  only  after  its  adoption. 
Until  it  was  ratified  by  nine  Sutes,  it  was  but  a  proposal,  the 
mere  draught  of  an  instrument.  It  was  like  a  deed,  drawn,  but 
not  executed.  The  Convention  had  framed  it,  sent  it  to  Congress, 
then  sitting  under  the  Confederation,  Congress  had  transmitted 
it  to  the  State  Legislatures,  and  by  these  last  it  was  laid  be- 
fore conventions  of  the  people  in  the  several  States.  All  this 
while  it  was  inoperative  paper.  It  had  received  no  stamp  of 
authority,  no  sanction ;  it  spoke  no  language.  But  when  ratified 
by  the  people  in  their  respective  conventions,  then  it  had  a  voice, 
and  spoke  authentically.  Every  word  in  it  had  then  received  the 
sanction  of  the  popular  will,  and  was  to  be  received  as  the  ex- 
pression of  that  will.  What  the  Constitution  says  of  itself,  there- 
fore, is  as  conclusive  as  what  it  says  on  any  other  point.  Does 
it  call  itself  a  compact?  Certainly  not.  It  uses  the  word  com- 
pact but  once,  and  that  is  when  it  declares  that  the  States  shall 
enter  into  no  compact.  Does  it  call  itself  a  league,  a  confederacy, 
a  subsisting  treaty  between  the  States  ?  Certainly  not.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  such  language  in  all  its  pages.  But  it  declares 
itself  a  Constitution.  What  is  a  Constitution?  Certainly  not 
a  league,  compact,  or  confederacy,  but  h  fundamental  law.  That 
fhndamental  regulation  which  determines  the'  manner  in  which 
the  public  authority  is  to  be  executed,  is  what  forms  the  Consti' 
tution  of  a  State.  Those  primary  rules  which  concern  the  body 
itself,  and  the  very  being  of  the  political  society,  the  form  of 
Government,  and  the  manner  in  which  power  is  to  be  exercised, 
— all,  in  a  word,  which  form  together  the  Constitution  of  «  State, 
these  are  the  fundamental  laws.  This,  Sir,  is  the  language  of 
the  public  writers.  But  do  we  need  to  be  informed,  in  this  coun- 
try, what  a  Constitution  is?  Is  it  not  an  idea  perfectly  familiar, 
definite  and  well  settled  ?  We  are  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  Constitution  of  one  of  the  States ;  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  speaks  of  itself  as  being  an  instrument  of 
the  same  nature.  It  says,  this  Constitution  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  any  thing  in  any  State  Constitution  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding.    And  it  speaks  of  itself,  too,  in  plain  contradis- 
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lioo  18  the  fttDdameDtal  law  of  the  State ;  and  this  is  expressly 
declared  to  he  the  supreme  law.  It  is  as  if  the  people  had  said, 
^*  we  prescribe  this  fundamental  law/'  or  ''this  supreme  law/' 
ibr  they  do  say  that  they  establish  this  Constitution,  and  that  it 
shall  be  the  supreme  law.  They  say  that  they  ordain  and  esiab^ 
Ush  it.  Now,  Sir,  what  is  the  commoo  application  of  these  words  ? 
We  do  not  speak  of  ordaining  leagues  and  compacts.  If  this 
was  intended  to  be  a  compact  or  league,  and  the  States  to  be 
parties  to  it,  why  was  it  not  so  said?  Why  is  there  found  no  one 
expression  in  the  whole  instrument,  indicating  such  intent?  The 
old  Confederation  was  expressly  called  a  league^  and  into  this 
league  it  was  declared  that  the  States,  as  States,  severally  entered. 
Why  was  not  similar  language  used  in  the  Constitution,  if  a 
similar  intention  had  existed?  Why  was  it  not  said, ''  the  States 
enter  into  this  new  league,*'  **  the  States  form  this  new  confed- 
eration, or  **  the  States  agree  to  this  new  compact?  "  Or,  why 
was  it  not  said,  in  the  language  of  the  gentleman's  resolution, 
that  the  people  of  the  several  States  acceded  to  this  compact  in 
their  sovereign  capacities?  What  reason  is  there  for  supposing 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  rejected  expressions  appro- 
priate to  their  own  meaning,  and  adopted  others  wholly  at  war 
with  that  meaning  t 

'  Again,  Sir,  tbe  Constitution  speaks  of  that  political  system 
which  it  established  as  **  the  Oovenunent  of  the  United  States." 
Is  it  Bot  doing  strange  violence  to  langoage,  to  call  a  league 
or  a  compact  between  sovereign  powers  a  government  ?  The 
Government  of  a  State  is  that  organization  in  which  the  po- 
litical power  resides.  It  is  the  political  being,  created  by  the 
Constitution  or  fundamental  law.  The  broad  and  clear  differ- 
ence between  a  government  and  a  league  or  compact,  is,  that 
a  government  is  a  body  politic;  it  has  a  will  of  its  own,  and  it 
possesses  powers  and  faculties  to  execute  its  own  purposes. 
Every  compact  looks  to  some  power  to  enforce  its  stipulations. 
Even  in  a  compact  between  sovereign  communities,  there  always 
exists  this  ultimate  reference  to  a  power  to  ensure  its  execution  ; 
although,  in  such  case,  this  power  is  but  the  force  of  one  party 
against  the  force  of  another, — that  is  to  say,  the  power  of  war.  Bat 
a  government  executes  its  decisions  by  its  own  supreme  anthority . 
Its  use  of  force,  in  compelling  obedience  to  its  own  enactments, 
is  not  war.  It  contemplates  no  opposing  party  having  a  right  of 
resistance.  It  rests  on  its  own  power  to  enforce  its  own  will ;  and 
when  it  ceases  to  possess  this  power,  it  is  no  longer  a  government 

*  Mr.  President,  I  concur  so  generally  in  the  very  able  speech 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  near  me,  (Mr.  Rives)  that  it  is 
not  without  diffidence  and  regret  that  I  venture  to  differ  with  him 
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on  any  point.  His  opinions,  Sir,  are  redolent  of  the  doctrines  of 
a  very  distingaished  school,  for  which  I  haTe  the  highest  re« 
gard,  of  whose  doctrines  I  can  say,  what  I  also  can  say  of  the 
gentleman's  speech,  that,  while  {  concur  in  the  results,  I  must 
be  permitted  to  hesitate  about  some  of  the  premises.  I  do  not 
agree  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact  between  States  in  their 
sovereign  capacities.  I  do  not  agree  that,  in  strictness  of  lan- 
guage, it  is  a  comptut  at  all.  But  I  do  agree,  that  it  is  founded 
on  consent,  or  agreement ;  or  on  compact,  if  the  gentleman  pre- 
fers that  word,  and  means  no  more  by  it  than  voluntary  consent 
or  agreement.  The  Constitution,  Sir,  is  not  a  contract,  but  the 
result  of  a  contract ;  meaning,  by  contract,  no  more  than  assent. 
Founded  on  consent,  it  is  a  Government  proper.  Adopted  by 
the  agreement  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  when  adopted, 
it  has  become  a  Constitution.  The  people  have  agreed  to  make 
a  Constitution;  but  wjien  made,  that  Constitution  oecomes  what 
its  name  imports.  It  is  no  longer  a  mere  agreement.  Our  laws, 
sir,  have  their  foundation  in  the  agreement,  or  consent,  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  We  say,  habitually,  that  one  House  pro* 
poses  a  biD,  and  the  other  agrees  to  it ;  but  the  result  of  this 
agreement  is  not  a  compact,  but  a  law.  The  law,  the  statute,  is 
not  the  agreement,  but  something  created  by  the  agreement; 
and  something  which,  when  created,  has  a  new  character,  and 
acts  by  its  own  authority.  So  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  founded  in  or  on  the  consent  of  the  people,  may  be  said 
to  rest  on  compact,  or  consent ;  but  it  is  itself  not  the  compact,  but 
its  result.  When  a  people  agree  to  erect  a  government,  and 
actually  erect  it,  the  thing  is  done,  and  the  agreement  is  at  an 
end.  The  compact  is  executed,  and  the  end  designed  by  it 
attained.  Henceforth,  the  fruit  of  the  agreement  exists,  but  the 
agreement  itself  is  merged  in  its  own  accomplishment ;  since 
there  can  be  no  longer  a  subsisting  agreement,  or  compact,  to 
form  a  Constitution  or  Government,  after  that  Constitution  or 
Government  has  been  actually  formed  and  established.'. 

The  principles  here  professed  by  Mr.  Webster  are  substan- 
tially the  same  with  those  laid  down  by  Dane  in  his  Abridge- 
ment of  the  Gomroon  Law,  the  appendix  to  which  is  devoted 
entirely  to  an  examination  of  this  question,  and  by  Judge  Story 
in  his  recent  valuable  Commentaries  on  Constitutional  Law. 
*  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,'  says  Dane,  *  is  not  a 
compact  or  contract  agreed  to  by  two  or  more  parties,  to  be 
construed  by  each  for  itself,  and  there  to  stop  for  want  of  a 
common  arbiter  to  revise  the  construction  of  each  party  or 
State.    It  is,  as  the  people  have  named,  and  called  it,  truly  a 
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ConstitutioD,  and  they  properly  said,  Wcy  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution,  and  not 
We,  the  People  ofeacit  State  J*  Thb  passage  is  quoted  and 
adopted  by  Story,  who  also  says  that,  '  A  government  may 
originate  in  the  voluntary  compact  or  assent  of  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  or  of  a  people  never  before  united,  and  yet, 
when  adopted  and  ratified  by  them,  be  no  longer  a  matter  rest- 
ing in  compact,  but  become  an  executed  Government  or  Con- 
stitution, or  fundamental  law,  and  not  a  mere  league.'f 

In  the  subsequent  debate  on  the  resolutions,  which  came 
on  upon  the  26th  of  February,  Mr.  Calhoun  rejoined  at 
considerable  length  to  Mr.  Webster's  reply  to  hb  former  speech, 
and  entered  more  fully  than  he  had  done  on  the  other  occa- 
sion into  the  merits  of  the  case.  He  combated  with  much 
force,  and  we  think,  with  success,  Mr.  Webster's  leading 
point,  that  the  Constitution  is,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  not/  a  compact  at  ally  but  a  Jundamental  law.  It  is  no 
doubt  true,  that  the  Constitution  may  be  styled  with  propriety 
2i  fundamental  law y  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  instrument'  itself,  the 
Supreme  Law  of  the  Landy  because,  beine  habitually  enforced 
in  the  Courts  of  Justice  under  the  same  forms  as  the  ordinary 
laws,  it  naturally  enough  comes  under  the  same  general  appel- 
lation. But  the  important  question  is,  whether  the  obligation 
to  observe  it  is  of  the  same  character.  On  our  view  of  the 
subject,  transactions,  determining  the  form  of  the  government  of 
a  community,  however  denominated,  are,  as  such,  necessarily 
compacts.  They  are  so  described  by  the  most  judicious  po- 
litical writers,  as  well  as  the  highest  authorities  of  a  practical 
character.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  this  subject  are 
entitled  to  much  attention. 

*  But  the  principal  argument  on  which  the  Senator  relied,  to 
show  that  the  Constitution  is  not  a  compact,  rests  on  the  provi- 
sion in  that  instrument  which  declares  that "  this  Constitution, 
and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  treaties  made  under 
their  authority,  are  the  supreme  laws  of  the  land."  He  asked, 
with  marked  emphasis,  Can  a  compact  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  ?  I  ask,  in  return,  whether  treaties  are  not  compacts,  and 
whether  treaties,  as  well  as  the  Constitution,  are  not  declared  to 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land?  His  argument,  in  fact,  as  con- 
clusively proves  that  treaties  are  not  compacts  as  it  does  that  this 

*  Dane's  Appendix,  pp.  59, 60«      t  Story's  Commenttries,  1. 337, 335. 
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CoD8titutk»  18  not  a  compact  I  iiiigkt  rest  this  point  on  Mb 
decisive  answer ;  but  as  I  desire  to  l^ve  not  a  shadow  of  doubi 
on  this  important  point,  I  shall  follow  the  gentleman  in  the  course 
of  his  reasoning. 

'  He  defines  a  Constitution  to  be  a  fundamental  law,  which  or- 

finizes  the  Government,  and  points  out  the  mode  of  its  action, 
will  not  object  to  the  definition,  though,  in  my  opinion,  a  more 
appropriate  one,  or  at  least  one  better  adapted  to  American  ideas 
could  be  given.  My  objection  is  not  to  the  definition, Tut  to  the 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  a  State  cannot  be 
a  compact,  as  the  Senator  seems  to  suppose.  I  hold  the  very 
reverse  to  be  the  case ;  and  that,  according  to  the  most  approved 
writers  on  the  subject  of  government,  these  very  fundamental 
laws,  which  are  now  staled  not  <Hily  not  to  be  compacts,  but  in- 
consistent with  the  very  idea  of  compacts,  are  held  invariably  to 
be  compacts ;  and  in  that  character  as  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  laws  of  the  country.  I  will  cite  a  single  authority,  which 
is  full  and  explicit  on  this  point,  from  a  writer  of  the  highest 
repute. 

'  Burlamaqui  says,  vol.  II.,  part  I.,  chap.  I.,  sec.  35, 36,  37, 38^ 
**  It  entirely  depends  upon  a  fi'ee  people  to  invest  the  sovereigns 
whom  they  place  over  their  heads  with  an  authority  either  abso*  . 
lute,  or  limited  by  certain  laws.  These  regulations,  by  which  the 
supreme  authority  is  kept  within  bounds,  are  called  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  State.*' 

'  **  The  fundamental  laws  of  a  State,  taken  in  their  full  extent, 
are  not  only  the  decrees  by  which  the  entire  body  of  the  nation 
determine  the  form  of  Government,  and  the  manner  of  succeed* 
ing  to  the  crown,  but  are  likewise  covenants  betwixt  the  people 
and  the  person  on  whom  they  confer  the  sovereignty,  which  re- 
gulate the  manner  of  governing,  and  by  which  the  supreme  au- 
thority is  limited.'' 

"'These  regulations  are  called  fundamental  laws,  because 
they  are  the  basis,  as  it  were,  and  foundation  of  the  State,  on 
which  the  structure  of  the  Government  is  raised,  and  because 
the  people  look  upon  these  regulations  as  their  principal  strength 
and  support." 

'  "  The  name  of  laws,  however,  has  been  given  to  these  regu^- 
lotions  in  an  improper  cmd figurative  sensed—for,  properly  speak" 
ing,  they  are  real  covenant$.  But  as  those  covenants  are  ohliga" 
tory  between  the  contracting  parties,  they  have  the  force  of  laws 
themselves" 

*  The  same, — 2d  vol.  part  II.,  ch.  I,  sec.  19  and  22,  in  part. 
"  The  whole  body  of  the  nation,  in  whom  the  supreme  power 
ozigiiially  resides,  may  regulate  the  Government  by  a  fandamen* 
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lal  Itw,  is  tneh  manner  •«  to  commit  the  eiereiie  of  tbe  diflbrent 
parts  of  the  sapreoie  power  to  different  persona  or  bodies,  who 
may  act  independently  of  each  other,  in  regard  to  the  rights  com- 
mitted to  them ;  but  still  subordinate  to  the  laws  from  which  those 
rights  are  derived." 

*  **And  these  fundamenial  laws  are  real  ea9enants,  or  mkai 
tie  civilians  call  pacta  conventa^  between  the  different  orders  of 
the  R^^hlic,  by  which  they  stipulate  that  each  shall  hare  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  sovereignty,  and  that  this  shall  establish  the 
form  of  government.  It  is  evident  that  by  these  means  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  acquires  a  right  not  only  of  exereisiftf 
the  i^wer  granted  to  it,  but  also  of  preeerving  that  ori^al  right ^ 

*'  bnt  why  should  I  refer  to  wrilers  upon  the  iab|eet  of  gov^ 
erament,  or  inquire  into  the  CoBStitmioQ  of  foreign  Stales,  when 
there  are  siieh  decisive  proofii,  that  oar  Constitution  is  a  com- 
pact? On  this  point  the  Senator  is  estopped.  I  bonow  from 
the  gentleman,  and  thank  him  fiur  the  wora.  flis  adopted  State, 
which  he  so  ably  represents  on  this  floor,  and  his  native  State, 
the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  both  declared, 
in  their  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  that  it  was  a  compact. 
The  ratification  of  Massachusetts  is  in  the  ihllowing  words : 
(Here  Mr.  C.  read.) 

*"  Li  Convention  ^the  Delegates  tftle  People  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Feb.  6,  ITw. 

*'^The  Convention  having  impartially  discussed  and  fully 
considered  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,  re- 
ported to  Congress  by  the  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  submitted  to  us  by  a  resohition  of 
the  General  Court  of  said  Commonwealth,  passed  the  5Kth  day  of 
October  last  past,  and  acknowledging  with  grateM  hearts  the 
goodness  of  tlfe  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  in  affording  the 
people  of  -the  United  Slates,  in  the  coarse  of  his  PiRcnridenoe>  an 
opportunity,  deHberaftely  and  peaceably,  without  fraud  or  sur** 
prae,  of  entering  into  an  explicit  and  sohmn  compost  with  each 
other,  by  assenting  to  and  ratifying  a  new  Constitotioa,  ii^  order 
to  ibrm  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  d^Mnestio 
tranquillity,  provide  fer  the  common  defence,  promote  th^  gene- 
ral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themsefves  and 
their  posterity,  assent  to,  and  ratify  the  said  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

'  The  ratification  of  New  Hampshire  is  taken  from  diat  of 
Massachusetts,  and  is  almost  in  the  same  words.*^ 

Mr.  Calhoun  afterwards  quotes  for  the  same  puqiose  ibe 
Virpaia  ReiokitioDa  eC  1198|  in  wtmhr  the  Conatitiiion  it  d»- 
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nominated  a  compact  to  which  the  States  are  parties^  and  the 
reply  to  those  Resolutions  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
of  the  same  year,  m  which  it  is  called  a  solemn  conwact^  and 
inquires,  with  some  reason,  whether  Massachusetts  is  not  es- 
topped  by  this  public  declaration,  from  any  subsequent  denial 
pf  ine  same  proposition. 

In  another  part  of  his  remarks  upon  the  same  subject,  Mr. 
Calhoan  seems  to  have  misapprehended  the  meanmg  of 
Mr,  Webster's  assertioo,  that  the  Constitution,  though  it  may 
properly  enough  be  considered  as  the  result  of  an  agreemem 
or  compact  among  the  people  to  form  a  constitution,  is  itself 
no  compact  at  all*  He  supposes  Mr.  Webster  to  mean,  that 
the  Constitution  having  once  been  a  compact  or  agreement,  has 
changed  its  nature,  and  is  no  longer  such,  but  has  become  a 
government  or  fundamental  law.  In  order  to  show  that  this 
view  is  incorrect,  Mr.  Calhoun  appeals  to  the  language  of 
the  seventh  article  of  the  Constitution  itself,  which  declares, 
that  '  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be 
sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution,  between 
the  States  ratifying  the  same.*^  *  The  little  word  between/  * 
according  to  the  Ex-Vice-President,  '  means  a  volume.    Com^ 

!)acts,  not  laws,  bind  between  the  States.'  We  venture  to  dif- 
fer from  Mr.  Calhoun  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  this 
little  word,  and  are  even  inclined  to  doubt  whether  it  be, 
in  the  correct  use  of  language,  admissible  in  the  connexion  in 
which  he  introduces  it.  A  compact  ie^u^en  two  or  more  parties 
is  binding  upon  them,  and  cannot,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
terms,  be  said  to  '  biud  between  them.'  But  independently 
of  this^  Mr.  Webster,  as  we  understand  him,  did  not  mean  to 
intimate  that  the  Constitution,  having  once  been  a  compact  or 
agreement,  had  changed  its  character,  and  become  a  fundamen- 
tal law.  What  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Constitution  was  preceded  by  a  different  act,  m  the  nature 
of  a  compact,  by  which  the  people  agreed  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion, and  which  be  elsewhere  describes  as  the  social  compact 
of  the  European  writers.  The  Constitution  thus  formed  is, 
therefore,  the  result  of  a  compact,  but  is  not,  never  was,  and 
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of  the  comiDunkjr  iolo  two  tmnsactioDs : — a  social  compact 
which  precedes  all  government,  and  by  which  the  parties  agree 
to  form  themselves  mto  one  political  society,  imd  a  constitu- 
tional compact  which,  according  to  him,  springs  from^  as  Mr. 
Webster  calls  the  Constitution  a  result  ofy  the  social  compact. 
The  only  difference  between  them  is,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  con- 
siders the  second  transaction  a  compact  as  well  as  the  first, 
while  Mr.  Webster  prefers  to  describe  the  first  as  a  compact, 
and  the  second  as  the  establishment  of  a  fundamental  law. 
On  either  view  of  the  proceeding,  it  is  obvious  that  the  acts  in 
question,  whether  compacts  or  laws,  never  change  their  char- 
acter, but  always  remain  what  they  were  at  the  time  of  their 
ooDclusioii. 

But  although  the  Ex- Vice-President  seems  to  have  mis- 
apprehended, in  part,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Webster,  upon  this 
subject,  there  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  good  deal  of  force  in  his 
objections  to  the  leading  point,  that  the  Constitution  is  not  a 
compact,  but  a  fundamental  law.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Webster 
Co  the  second  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was  very  brief  The 
'  only  remarks,  bearing  upon  the  question  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, are  the  following. 

'  The  honorable  gentleman  does  not  understand  how  the  Con- 
stitution can  have  a  compact,  or  consent,  for  its  basis,  and  yet 
not  be  a  compact  between  sovereign  States.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  distinction  is  broad  and  plain  enough.  The  people  may 
agree  to  form  a  government,  this  is  assent,  consent,  or  compact ; 
this  is  the  social  compact  of  the  European  writers.  When  the 
Government  is  formed,  it  rests  on  this  assent  of  the  governed  ; 
that  is,  it  rests  on  the  assent  of  the  people.  The  whde  error  of 
the  gentleman's  argument  arises  from  the  notion,  that  the  people, 
of  their  own  authority,  can  make  but  one  government;  or  that 
the  people  of  all  the  States  have  not  united,  and  cannot  unite,  in 
establishing  a  constitution,  connecting  them  together,  directly, 
as  individuals  united  under  one  government.  He  seems  unwil- 
ling to  admit,  that  while  the  people  of  a  single  State  may  unite 
together,  and  form  a  government  tor  some  purposes,  the  people 
of  all  the  States  may  also  unite  together,  and  form  another  gov- 
ernment, for  other'  purposes.  But  what  he  will  not  thus  admit, 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  simple  truth,  the  plain  matter  of  fact,  in 
regard  to  our  political  institutions.' 

We  do  not  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  separate  ^he 
political  organization  of  a  community  into  two  distinct  trans* 
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actions.'  The  form  of  the  soveniment  to  be  established, 
would,  ia  all  such  cases,  be  by  fiir  the  most  important  cir* 
cumstance  to  be  attended  to,  and  would,  therefore,  necessarily 
constitute  a  part  of  the  original  contract.  The  object  df  this 
contract  is  not  to  form  a  constitution,  but  to  form  the  particu- 
lar  constitution  which  the  parties  prefer,  and  unless  they 
were  assured  that  they  were  to  have  a  constitution  of  this  . 
particular  form,  and  no  other,  it  is  obrious,  that  they  would 
never  consent  to  enter  into  any  political  association.  The 
form  of  the  eoTemment  to  be  established  is,  therefore,  the 
principal  condition  and  consequently  a  component  part  of  the 
original  agreement,  which  consUtutes  the  sodety.  This  con- 
sideration proves  that  the.  constitution,  or  the  instrument 
that  regulates  the  form  of  the  government,  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  compact  That  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
law,  using  the  term  in  any  strict  and  proper  sense,  results  firom 
the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  fiir  as  they  have 
weight ;  and  is  also  apparent  on  other  grounds,  some  of  which, 
— as  the  question  is  one  of  great  importance, — ^we  will  now 
succinctly  state. 

When,  in  order. to  avoid  the  conclusions  that  have  been 
drawn  from  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  Constitu- 
tion b  a  compact  between  the  States  as  distinct  communities, 
Mr.  Webster  affirms  that  the  Constitution  is  no  cowpact  at  all, 
but  a  fimdamental  law,  he  means,  of  course,  to  be  understood, 
that  the  obligation  wluch  the  citizens  are  under  to  observe  it 
does  not  resiut  fhxn  the  principles  which  render  contracts  ob- 
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dwreibra,  tbtt  it  was  the  act  of  an  existing  commauty ; — that 
die  Uaiced  States  before  its  tdopdon  were  combined  by  their 
previoQsaets  of  Umod,  or  in  some  other  way  into  one  political 
society  or  pepph.  This  we  know  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Webi^r,  as  it  is  also  that  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  of  the  writer 
of  the  President's  Prodamationy  and  of  many  other  persons 
of  great  discndon.  h,  is  well  known,  however,  that  states- 
men of  not  inferior  authority, — among  whom  we  may  mention 
paiticulariy  Mr.  Madison, — entertain  a  different  sentiment 
upon  thb  point,  and  believe  that  the  United  States  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  were  distinct  and  essentially  inde* 
pendent  communities,  combined  on  the  principle  of  a  confede- 
racy or  league.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, — as  we  re- 
ODarked  in  our  preceding  artk^le, — ^that  the  leaning  of  our  own 
floinds  is  m  this  direction.  The  question,  it  will  be  observed,  is 
not  whether  the  several  States  have  or  have  not  been  from  their 
firat  settlement  up  to  the  present  day,  in  consequence  of  their 
neighborhood  and  comnranity  of  origin,  language,  laws  and 
manners,  tubstimiiaUy  one  people,  but  whether,  between  the 
time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  that  of  the  adop- 
tioa  of  the  present  Constitution,  they  were  not,  as  respects  the 
Jbrm  of  their  political  institutions,  mutually  independent  coromu- 
nilies.  The  period  was  a  short  and  stormv  one :  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  transition  from  one  condition  of  political  exis- 
tence to  another,  and  a  general  confiision  prevailed  in  every 
department  of  business,  public  and  private.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Government,  like  every  thing  else,  was  in  some  de- 
gree unsetded,  and  it  b  not  improbable  that  a  careful  inquirer 
aueht  discover  in  the  pretensions,  and  even  acts  of  the  states 
and  of  Congress,  some  things  at  variance  with  any  consistent 
dieory  of  their  mutual  relations.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  States  considered  themselves  at  the 
time,  and  will  be  regarded  by  the  future  historian,  as  having 
been  during  thb  interval  free,  sovereign  and  independent  of 
each  other,  as  they  are  expressly  said  to  be  in  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  Without  enlaiging  on  this  subject,  we  will 
merely  say,  that  to  our  minds  tbe  single  feet  that  two  6f  them 
decKned,  for  several  years,  to  adopt  the  Constitution,  and  re- 
BMined  without  the  pale  of  the  Union,  is  of  itself  conclusive. 
Had  the  States  been  previously  regarded  as  forming  one  com- 
muni^,  a  decbion  of  the  majority  would,  of  course,  have  bound 
tlM  wwie.    The  language  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution, 
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— We  the  people  of  the  Dinted  States, — is  sornetimes  relied  on 
as  proving  of  itself,  that  the  States  composed  one  people  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  :  but  the  word  people,  baving 
no  distinct  plural,  may  as  well  be  considered  plural  as  singular, 
and  must  be  so  considered  if  the  context  be  thought  to  require 
it  Our  own  impression  is,  that  it  was  employed  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Constitution,  not  in  contradistinction  to  State$, 
which  term  is  also  used,  but  to  Governments^  the  object  having 
been  to  show  that  the  instrument  was  in  each  State  the  act  of 
the  community  at  large  and  not  of  the  State  authorities.  If  this 
be  true,  the  use  of  the  word  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  the 

JuestioQ  of  the  mutual  relations  between  the  States  and  the 
Jnion. 

2.  A  law  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  a  community,  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  for  that  purpose.  Were 
it  even  admitted,  that  previously  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con<^ 
stitution  the  States  composed  one  people : — that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation  was  a  government  exercising  leg- 
islative power,  although  it  is  known  to  all  that  its  acts  were 
merely  recommendations  to  the  States: — still  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Webster  is  encumbered  with  another  apparently  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  which  renders  it  an  unsafe  basis,  upon 
which  to  rest  the  ark  of  our  political  safety.  In  order  that  an 
act  or  instrument  should  possess  obligatory  force  as  a  law,  it 
is  not  only  necessary  that  it  should  be  the  act  of  one  people, 
but  that  it  should  express  the  will  of  this  people  in  the  form 
previously  prescribed  for  the  making  of  laws.  Now  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  was  not  an  exercise  of  the  ordinary  leg- 
islative power  of  the  Government  of  the  old  Confederacy,  (if 
Government  there  was,)  still  less  of  the  new  Government  which 
it  was  intended  to  establish  ;  but  was  an  act  in  its  nature  revolu- 
tionary, by  which  the  members  of  the  Confederacy  agreed  to 
abandon  the  mode  previously  in  use  for  making  laws,  and  to  in- 
troduce another.  The  proceeding,  supposing  it  to  be  the  work 
of  a  community  already  in  existence,  was  precisely  similar  in  its 
character  and  m  the  nature  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  it,  to 
that  by  which  States  or  individuab,  mutually  independent  of 
each  other,  agree  to  form  themselves  into  one  body  politic,  to 
be  governed  by  laws  made  in  a  certain  way.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  an  act  of  this  description,  the  object  of  which  is  to  deter* 
mine  the  way  in  which  the  laws  shall  be  made,  is  not  itself,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  law,  and  that,  if  bbding  at  all, 
it  must  derive  its  obligatory  force  from  a  different  principle. 
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The  Constitution  is  in  fact  the  source  fixxn  whicb  the  laws  derive 
their  own  obligatory  character.  They  are  binding  as  laws,  solely 
because  they  wear  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  for 
the  expression  of  the  wiil  of  the  community.  This  is  the 
proper  and  only  test  that  is  habitually  employed  by  the  citizen, 
m  order  to  ascertain,  whether  a  document,  which  is  presented 
to  him  as  a  rule  for  his  conduct,  is  obligatory  as  a  law  or  not. 
To  say  that  the  Constitution  is  obligatory  as  a  law,  b  to  say,  in 
other  words,  that  it  was  formed  and  adopted  in  the  mode 
prescribed  by  itself  for  the  making  of  laws. — ^A  law,  in  short, 
must  be  as  such,  the  act  of  a  government :  and  as  no  ^vem- 
ment  can  act  before  it  has  existence,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
the  instrument  which  eamtiiutes  a  government,  or  in  other  words 
gives  it  existence,  cannot  be  a  law.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add, 
that  if  the  Constitution  had  been  a  law,  that  is,  an  act  of  the 
Government,  it  would  have  become  obligatory  upon  the  whole 
people  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  not  successively  upon 
etch  of  the  States  as  they  respectively  gave  in  a  voluntary 
adhesion  to  it  The  Constitution  is,  no  doubt,  enforced  in  the. 
courts  of  Justice  in  the  same  form  in  which  the  laws  are  en- 
ibiced.  It  is  described  in  one  of  its  own  articles,  as  a  part  of 
the  Supreme  Law  of  the  land,  and  is  frequently  called,  as  it  is 
by  Mr.  Webster,  a  fundamental  law.  The  same  language  has 
been  applied  to  the  written  constitutions  of  other  countries. 
That  of  the  Netherlands,  for  example,  takes  in  its  French  form 
the  title  of  Loi  Fandamentale.  There  is  no  more  impropri- 
ety in  the  use  of  the  phrase,  than  in  the  use  of  such  phrases 
as  natural  laWy  moral  law,  club  law,  or  any  other  combinaticm 
of  terms  in  which  the  word  law  b  included,  and  which  means 
something  entirely  different  from  a  law  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  word :  but  it  should  be  distmctly  understood,  whenever 
the  phrase  is  employed  in  scientific  discussion,  that  consti- 
tutions, though  described  as  Supreme  or  Fundamental  Laws, 
emanate  from  a  different  authority,  and  are  oUieatory  on  a  dif- 
ferent principle  from  laws.  Laws  are  the  acts  of  governments ; 
constitutions  are  not  and  cannot  from  their  nature  be  the  acts 
of  governments,  and  if  bmding  at  all  must  of  course  be  bmding 
oo  another  principle. 

It  is  obvbus  that  this  principle  is  and  can  be  no  other  than 
that  of  compact.  Individuals  or  States  intending  to  form  a 
new  political  society  cannot,  until  they  have  constituted  it,  act 
b  that  capacity.    Each  is  still  entirdy  independent  of  all  the 
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rest,  and  can  onl  j  be  brou^  tmder  any  obGgtt&m  hr  his  own 
Tokintarjr  consent  Now  consent,  or  the  unkn  of  wiUs  fir 
the  accomplishment  of  some  partknilar  purpose,  b  the  essence 
of  an  agreement^  coniraet  or  compact.  A  transaction  of  this 
kind,  whether  verbal  or  written,  aUuMigh  the  parties  may  be  f^ 
liticallr  indei>endent  of  each  other,  beins  iairly  conckided,  grtes 
to  each  the  rights  over  the  others  which  result  from  its  nature 
and  condition,  and  becomes  raoraUv  obligatory.  Such  b  the 
character  of  the  Ckmstitution  of  the  Umted  States.  It  b  a 
contract  or  etmpacty  by  which  those  States  agree  to  coasfftele 
one  body  politic,  under  a  particular  tana  of  goTomment  therfr> 
in  described.  Hence,  as  we  have  said  beftte,  the  consent  of 
each  State  was  required,  and  no  State  was  considered  aa 
bound  T>y  the  Constitution,  until  its  adhemn  had  been  ex- 
pressly given.  It  would  be  obviously  inconect  to  describe  the 
agreement  to  form  a  com^ihtfum,-— whether  considered  as 
implied  in  the  whde  coum  of  the  proceedings,  or  as  expressed 
in  the  preamble,— as  the  only  thing  about  the  transacticMi 
having  the  nature  of  a  can^focL  It  b,  oo  the  contrary,  i|uite 
evident,  as  we  have  already  remariced,  that  the  agreement  of 
the  parties  was  not  to  ibrm  a  constitution,  but  to  form  the 
particular  constitution  which  they  did  form,  and  no  other ;  that 
It  was  solely  on  condiUon  that  they  riiould  have  a  constitution 
of  thb  particular  kind,  that  thev  agreed  to  form  a  new  political 
society,  and  that,  if  there  had  been  the  least  oncertainty  as  tb 
the  kind  of  constitution  they  were  to  have,  not  one  of  the  old 
thirteen  States  would  have  committed  itself  to  any  agreement 
whatever  on  the  subject.  The  whde  transaction  was  tberefow 
in  the  nature  of  a  compact :  it  belongs  to  the  class  denonunated 
social  compacts^  that  b,  compacts  fiur  the  purpose  of  constitute 
ing  new  political  societies:  the  instrument  entitled  the  Comii^ 
tulion  of  the  United  States  b  a  written  record  of  it,  and  b 
one  of  the  very  few  examples  m  the  history  of  the  world,  in 
which  a  compact  of  fhb  description  has  been  expreul^  oo»' 
eluded,  and  recorded  at  the  time  in  a  written  form. 

For  these  reasons,  fortified  as  they  are  by  the  authorities, 
speculative  and  practical,  cited  by  Mr.  Calboun,  the  number 
of  which  might,  if  necessanr,  be  indefinitely  extended,  we 
iiilly  agree  with  him  in  the  opmion  that  the  Constitution,  tfaoueh 
properly  enough  denominated  a  fondamental  Uxutj  b  essentially 
m  its  nature  a  compact.  We  also  think  with  him,  that  the 
parties  to  thb  compact  were  the  several  States,,  acdng  as  di»- 
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tioct  and  politically  independent  commimities.  Thus  fiir  be  ap- 
pears to  have  made  out  his  case  in  a  pretty  saUsfactory  man- 
ner. In  attempting  to  establish  his  other  proposition, — ^that 
Cbe  States  remained  after  the  conclusion  of  the  compact  distinct 
and  politically  independent  communities,  as  they  were  before, 
and  that  they  are  not  now  and  never  have  been  at  any  stage 
of  their  existence  combined  into  one  political  society  or  people, 
he  is  far  iinom  being  equally  successful. 

1.  On  these  points  his  doctrine  is,  in  the  first  place,  very 
fully  and  satisfactorily  refuted  by  his  own  admissions.  He  tells 
us,  for  example,  unequivocally  and  repeatedly,  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  Governor  Hamilton,  and  in  the  speeches  now 
oefore  us,  that  ^  the  present  system  is  a  constitution  and  a 
government,  while  the  old  Confederation  was  not  a  constitu- 
tion or  a  government.'  He  admits,  that  the  Government 
constituted  by  the  present  system,  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  parties  subject  to  it,  which  the  State  Governments  bear  to 
their  citizens  respectively,  or  in  general  which  all  governments 
bear  to  the  communities  over  which  they  are  established. 
Again :  he  remarks  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  that 
the  General  Government  is  '  the  joint  organ  of  all  the  States, 
confederated  into  ONE  GREAT  COMMUNITY ;'  and 
that, '  in  the  exercise  of  the  delegated  powers,  the  Union  is  no 
longer  regarded  in  reference  to  its  parts,  but  as  forming  ONE 
GREAT  COMMUNITY,  to  be  GOVERNED  BY  A 
COMMON  WILL.'  Now  the  proper  definition  of  the  term 
people  or  natum^  is  a  political  society  or  community,  subject  to 
a  common  government, — governed  by  a  common  will :  an 
agreement  having  for  its  object  to  constitute  such  a  political 
society  or  community,  whether  made  by  previously  independent 
States,  or  by  previously  independent  individuals,  is  a  scmial 
compact.  In  admitting,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Calhoun  does,  not 
accidentally  or  unguardedly,  but  fully,  freely,  repeatedly  and 
intentionally,  that  the  United  States  constitute  one  great  com- 
munity under  a  common  govemmenr,  he  has,  as  we  conceive, 
entirely  estopped  himself  (to  use  his  own  language,)  from  de- 

that  the  Constitution  is 
10  framed  it,  whether 
\e  obhg&tion  naturally 
common  government, 
nment,  except  in  the 
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The  distinction  taken  in  the  resolutions  between  a  sociat 
and  a  constitutional  compact  is  somewhat  curious ;  and,  as  far^ 
ther  developed  in  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Calhoigd  on 
presenting  them,  may  be  worth  a  moment's  attention.  '  To  calF 
the  Constitution  a  social  compact,^  said  the  Ex- Vice-President, 
*is  the  greatest  possible  abuse  of  language.  No  two  things  catt 
be  more  dissimilar.  There  is  not  an  expression  in  the  whole 
science  of  politics  more  peribctly  definite  inr  its  meaning,  thanr 
the  Social  Compact,  It  means  that  association  of  individuals, 
founded  on  the  implied  assent  of  alf  its  members,  which 
precedes  all  government,  and  from  which  government  or  the 
ConstituHonei  Compact  springs/  It  is  accordingly  affirmed 
in  the  first  resolution,  that  the  United  States  are  parties  to 
a  Constitutional  Compact,  and  expressly  denied  in  the  thirds 
that  they  have  ever  been  or  are  now  connected  on  the  principle 
of  a  social  one. 

As  Mr.  Calhoun  appears  to  suppose  that  the  meaning  of  tbe^ 
phrase  Social  Compact  is  perfecriy  well  settled,  it  is  rather 
remarkable,  that  he  shoulcl  have  given  an  explanation  of  it 
which  is  not  only,  as  we  think,  incorrect,  but  exceedingly  in- 
definite and  vague.    '  It  is  that  association  of  individuals  which 
precedes  all  government,  and  from  which  government  or  the* 
constitutional  compact  springs.'     Here  we  are  told,  that  the 
social  compact  is  an  association  of  individuals, — ^that  it  is  prior 
in  the  order  of  time  to  all  government,  and  that  govemment,^ 
or  the  constitutional  compact,  springs  from  it.     But  as  to  its 
character  and  purpose, — as  to  what  it  is,  or  the  object  for  which 
it  is  formed,  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  before.     On  our 
understanding  of  the  phrase,  a  Social  Compact  is  an  agreement 
by  which  the  contracting  parties, — whoever  or  whatever  they 
may  be,^ — form  themselves  into  a  body  politic  under  a  com-^ 
roon  government.     If  we  are  right  in  this,— and  we  are  inclined 
to  thin^k  that  the  correctness  of  the  definition  will  not  be  dis- 
puted by  jutticious  men  of  any  party,— it  follows  that  a  social- 
compact  is  not  necessarily  an  association  of  individuals.     Ev-- 
ery  one  knows  that  politicaF  societies  are  much  piore  frequently 
formed  by 
than  by  as 
that  the  fo 
of  creatinj 
there  is  nc 
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The  expIanatioD  given  by  Mr.  Calhoun  of  this  perfectly  de- 
finite  term  is  therefore  incorrect  as  well  as  vague.  What  his 
undeiistanding  of  its  meaning  really  is,  is  quite  uncertain.  As 
far  as  we  can  gather  his  intentions  from  his  language,  he  ap- 
pears to  suppose  that  a  social  compact  is  an  agreement,  by 
which  the  contracting  parties,  (who,  as  he  erroneously  thinks, 
must  be  necessarily  individuals),  form  themselves  into  a  po- 
litical society  ;  but  the  conditions,  upon  which  this  transac- 
tion has  been  concluded,  or  in  other  words,  the  principles  on 
which  the  society  so  constituted  is  to  be  governed,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  another  subsequent  a|reement,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  the  Constitutional  tJompact.  This  is  the  only  ra- 
tional and  consistent  construction,  that  we  can  find  for  the  loose 
expressions,  that  the  Social  Compact  is  that  association  which 
precedes  all  government,  and  from  which  government  or  the 
constitutional  compact  springs. 

iVow,  if  this  be  the  correct  construction  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
language,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  intelligent  reader,  that 
his  principle  is  not  only  wholly  untenable  in  itself,  but  that,  if  it 
could  be  maintained,  it  would  be  fatal  to  his  own  argument, 
and  amount  to  a  concession  by  him  of  the  wliole  ground  in 
dispute.  To  attempt  ^o  separate  the  agreement  by  which  the 
contracting  parties  form  themselves  into  one  political  society, 
and  that  by  which  they  regulate  the  mode  in  which  the  society 
so  constituted  shall  be  governed,  is,  in  the  first  place,  incorrect 
in  the  theory  of  the  subject.  The  mode  in  which  they  are  to 
be  governed,  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  principal 
condition  upon  which  the  parties  to  a  social  compact  agree  to 
form  one  political  society.  No  collection,  whether  of  States  or 
individuals,  would  ever  give  their  consent  to  the  naked  proposi- 
tion to  form  a  political  society,  leaving  it  uncertain  whether 
they  were  afterwards  to  be  governed  by  a  military  despot,  a 
Pope,  a  Council  of  Ten,  or  an  elective  President  and  Congress, 
In  each  particular  case,  the  contracting  parties  desire  to  be  gov- 
erned in  a  particular  way,  and  their  main  object  in  entering  mto 
tn  agreement  to  constitute  a  new  political  society,  is  to  estab- 
lish a  government  of  the  form  whicn  they  consider  as  preferable 
to  any  other.  The  agreement  to  form  a  political  society,  and 
to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  be  governed,  are  there- 
fore necessarily  parts  of  one  and  the  same  transaction  ;  and  the 
attempt  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  distinguish  between  a  Social  and 
a  Constitutional  Compact,  is  wholly  unsuccessful. 
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But  secondly,  tbe  distinction,  if  tenable,  would  be  fatal  to  his 
own  argument,  and  would  amount  to  a  concession  by  binrr  of  tbe 
whole  ground  in  dispute.  The  social  compact,  says  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, is  that  association  [of  individuals]  which  precedes  all 
government,  and  from  which  government  or  the  constitutional 
compact  springs.  On  this  theory  the  constitutional  compact, 
— that  which  regulates  the  form  of  the  government, — ^follows  in 
the  order  of  time  and  springs  from  the  sociri  compact.  This 
being  the  case,  the  existence  of  a  constitutional  compact  ne- 
cessarily presupposes  and  proves  the  previous  existence  of  a 
social  compact  between  the  same  parties.  The  existence  of 
the  o^pring  presupposes  and  proves  that  of  the  parent.  If  the 
United  States  be,  as"  Mr.  Calhoun  affirms,  parties  to  a  consti- 
tutional compact,  and  if,  as  he  also  affirms,  the  constitutional 
compact  follows  in  the  order  of  time,  and  springs  from  the  so- 
cial compact,  the  necessary  conclusion  is,  that  the  United 
States  are  also  parties  to  a  social  compact.  To  affirm  that 
they  are  parties  to  a  constitutional  compact,  and  after  saying 
that  a  constitutional  compact  follows  in  the  order  of  time  and 
springs  from  the  social  compact,  to  deny  in  the  same  breath 
that  they  are  parties  to  a  social  compact,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  glaring  examples  of  inconsistency  in  reasoning, 
which  we  recollect  to  have  met  with ;  one  which  we  certainly 
should  not  have  expected  to  find,  in  the  work  of  so  acute  a  met- 
aphysician as  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  distinction  taken  by  Mr.  Calhoun  between  a  social  and 
a  constitutional  compact,  is  therefore  not  only  untenable  in  it- 
self, but,  if  admitted,  would  be  fatal  to  his  own  cause.  In  re- 
cognising as  he  does  the  existence  of  a  constitutional  compact 
between  the  several  United  States,  he  recognises  on  his  own 
principles,  the  existence  of  a  social  compact  between  them,and 
this,  as  he  also  tacitly  admits,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
pretensions  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is,  therefore,  entirely  precluded  and  estopped 
by  his  own  admissions,  from  denying  that  the  United  States 
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Vice-Presidenl  is  ijpon  the  face  of  it  openly  absurd  and 
self-contradictory.  The  precise  object  of  an  agreement  by 
which  the  parties  form  themselves  into  one  community,  under 
a  common  government,  is  to  terminate  their  previous  state  of 
political  independence  or  sovereignty.  This  is  not  an  inci- 
dental result  of  the  act,  but  as  we  have  said,  its  precise  object ; 
— the  very  purpose  and  end  for  which  it  is  performed ; — just 
as  it  is  the  eud  and  object  of  a  contract  of  marriage  to  termi- 
nate the  conditioD  of  single  blessedness,  in  which  the  parties 
were  living  before.  In  both  cases  the  parties  avow  and  publish  to 
the  world,  that  for  certain  reasons  which  they  state,  they  mean 
to  change^,  and  do  in  fact,  in  the  way  which  is  acknowledged  to 
be  proper  and  valid  for  this  purpose,  change  in  a  very  impor- 
tant particular  their  previous  condition,  and  assume  a  new 
one.  To  pretend  in  either  case  that  the  parties,  after  such  a 
public  act  and  declaration,  admitted  to  be  valid  and  regular 
in  its  way,  retain  their  previous  condition,  with  all  its  incidents, 
in  the  precise  point  in  which  they  intended  to  change,  and 
did  in  fact  change  it,  is  a  piece  of  wanton  absurdity  that  one 
would  rather  have  expected  from  a  petulant  school-boy  than 
a  grave,  experienced  and  really  able  senator  and  statesman. 
This,  however,  is  the  exact  amount  of  the  assertion  that  the 
States,  after  forming  themselves  into  one  community  under  a 
common  government,  retain  with  all  its  incidents  the  politi- 
cal independence  or  sovereignty,  which  they  possessed  before. 
The  assertion  is,  as  we  have  said,  self-contradictory,  and  re- 

?[uires  no  other  refutation  than  a  mere  statement  of  its  terms, 
n  our  preceding  article,  we  accordingly  rested  the  case  upon 
this  simple  issue.  It  may,  however,  be  thought  due  to  the 
respectability  of  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  in  question,  to 
notice  the  course  of  argument,  by  which  a  theory  in  itself  so 
plausible  and  reasonable,  was  supported  in  the  Senate. 

After  establishing  his  preliminary  propositions  as  laid  down 
in  the  6rst  resolution  :  viz.  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact ; 
that  it  was  formed  and  adopted  by  the  States  as  distinct  com- 
muniues ;  and  that  it  is  binding  upon  them  as  such  : — in  all 
orkuu  roa  ««p»aa  nrUk  Wtwit%    \iw-  ^alliouu  proceedcd  to  draw 

;  premises,  in  the  followbg 


eyond  the  power  of  contro- 
the  first  resolution  : — ^That 
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the  CoDstitutioD  is  a  compact  formed  by  the  people  of  the  seTeral 
States,  as  distinct  political  communities,  subsisting  and  binding 
between  the  States  in  the  same  characters ;  which  brings  me  to 
the  consideration  of  the  consequences  which  may  be  fairly  de- 
duced in  reference  to  the  character  of  our  political  system,  from 
these  established  facts. 

'  The  first,  and  most  important,  is,  that  they  conclusively  estab- 
lish that  ours  is  a  federal  system, — a  system  of  States,  arranged 
in  a  federal  Union,  and  each  retaining  its  distinct  existence  and 
sovereignty.  Oqrs  has  every  attribute  which  belongs  to  a  fede- 
rative system.  It  is  founded  on  compact : — it  is  formed  by  sove- 
reign communities  : — and  is  binding  between  them  in  the  sove- 
reign capacity.  I  might  appeal,  in  confirmation  of  this  asser- 
tion, to  all  elementary  writers  on  tho  subject  of  government ;  but 
will  content  myself  with  citing  one  only.  Burlamaqui,  quoted 
with  approbation  by  Judge  Tucker,  in  his  Commentary  on  Black- 
stone,  himself  a  high  authority,  says  :  (Here  Mr.  C.  read  from 
Tucker's  Blackstone  as  follows :) 

*  ''Political  bodies,  whether  great  or  small,  if  they  are  constitu- 
ted by  a  people  formerly  independent,  and  under  no  civil  sub- 
jection, or  by  those  who  justly  claim  independency  from  any  civil 
power  they  were  formerly  subject  to,  have  the  civil  supremacy  in 
themselves,  and  are  in  a  state  of  equal  right  and  liberty  with  re- 
spect to  all  other  States,  whether  great  or  small.  No  regard  is 
to  be  had  in  this  matter  to  names ;  whether  the  body  politic  be 
called  a  kingdom,  an  empire,  a  principality,  a  dukedom,  a  country, 
a  republic  or  a  free  town.  If  it  can  exercise  justly  all  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  civil  power  within  itself,  independently  of  any  other 
person  or  body  politic,  and  no  other  hath  any  right  to  rescind  or 
annul  its  acts,  it  has  the  civil  supremacy,  how  small  soever  its 
territory  may  be,  or  the  number  of  its  people,  and  has  all  the  rights 
of  an  independent  State. 

'  ^'  This  independency  of  States,  and  their  being  distinct  politi- 
cal bodies  from  each  other,  is  not  obstructed  by  any  alliance  or 
confederacies  whatsoever,  about  exercising  jointly  any  parts  of  the 
supreme  power,  such  as  those  of  peace  and  war,  in  league  offen- 
sive and  defensive.  Two  States,  notwithstanding  such  treaties, 
are  separate  bodies  and  independent. 

'  *^  These  are,  then,  only  deemed  politically  united  when  some 
one  person,  or  council,  is  constituted  with  a  right  to  exercise 
some  esse 
ing  them 
exercise  i 
State :  sv 
of  union  i 
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by  the  two  kingdoms  were  incorporated  into  one,  all  pttrts  of  the 
supreme  power  of  both  kingdoms  being  thenceforward  united, 
and  Tested  in  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  of  Great  Britain ; 
by  which  entire  coalition,  though  both  kingdoms  retain  their 
ancient  laws  and  usages  in  many  respects,  they  are  as  effectually 
united  and  incorporated,  as  the  several  petty  kingdoms  which 
composed  the  heptarchy,  were  before  that  period. 

' "  But  when  only  a  portion  of  the  supreme  civil  power  is  vested 
Hk  one  person  or  council  for  both,  such  as  that  of  peace  and  war, 
or  of  deciding  controversies  between  different  States,  or  their 
•objects,  whilst  each  within  itself  exercises  other  parts  of  the 
supreme  power,  independently  of  all  the  others ;  in  this  case  they 
•re  called  systems  of  states:  which  Burlamaqui  defines  to  be  an 
assemblage  of  perfect  governments,  strictly  united  by  some 
common  bond,  so  that  they  seem  to  make  but  a  single  body  with 
respect  to  those  affairs  which  interest  them  in  common,  though 
each  preserves  its  sovereignty,  full  and  entire,  independently  of 
all  others.  And  in  this  case,  he  adds,  the  confederate  states 
engage  to  each  other  only  to  exercise  with  common  consent,  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  sovereignty,  especially  that  which  relates  to  their 
mutual  defence  against  foreign  enemies.  But  each  of  the  confede- 
rates retains  an  entire  liberty  of  exercising  as  it  thinks  proper,  those 
parts  of  the  sovereignty,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty 
of  Union,  as  parts  that  ought  to  be  exercised  in  common.  And 
of  this  nature  is  the  American  Confederacy,  in  which  each  State 
has  resigned  the  exercise  of  certain  parts  of  the  supreme  civil 
power  which  they  possessed  before,  (except  in  common  with  the 
other  States  included  in  the  confederacy,)  reserving  to  themselves 
all  their  former  powers,  which  are  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  common  bond  of  Union. 

'  "  A  visible  distinction,  and  not  less  important  than  obvious, 
occurs  to  our  observation  in  comparing  these  different  kinds  of 
union.  The  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  are  united  into 
one  kingdom  :  and  the  two  contracting  States,  by  such  an  incor* 
porate  union,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Judge  Blackstone,  totally  an" 
nihilated,  without  any  power  of  revival ;  and  a  third  arises  from 
their  conjunction,  in  which  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty ,  and  par* 
ticularly  that  of  legislation,  are  vested.  From-  whence  he  ex- 
presses a  doubt,  whether  any  infringement  of  the  fundamental 
and  essential  conditions  of  the  union,  would  of  itself  dissolve  the 
union  of  those  kingdoms;  though  he  readily  admits,  that  in  the 
case  o^K  federate  alliance,  such  an  infringement  would  certainly 
rescind  the  compact  between  the  confederate  States.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  contrary,  each  State  retains  its 
own  antecedent  form  of  government ;  its  own  laws,  subject  to  the 
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alteration  and  control  of  its  own  legislatare  only;  its  own  execa^ 
tive  officers,  and  council  of  state  ;  its  own  courts  of  judicature, 
its  own  judges,  its  own  magistrates,  civil  officers,  and  officers  of 
the  militia ;  and,  in  short,  its  own  civil  State,  or  body  politic  in 
every  respect  whatsoever.  And  by  the  express  declaration  of 
the  12th  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  the  pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively, or  to  the  people.  In  Great  Britain,  a  new  civil  state  is 
created  by  the  annihilation  of  two  antecedent  civil  states ;  in  the 
American  States,  a  general /^(lera/  council  and  administration  is 
provided  for  the  joint  exercise  of  such  of  their  several  powers,  as 
can  be  more  conveniently  exercised  in  that  mode  than  any  other  ; 
leaving  their  civil  state  unaltered ;  and  all  the  other  powers, 
which  the  States  antecedently  possessed,  to  be  exercised  by  them 
respectively,  as  if  no  union  or  connexion  were  established  be- 
tween them. 

'  *'  The  ancient  Achaia  seems  to  have  been  a  confederacy 
founded  upon  a  similar  plan  ;  each  of  those  little  states  had  its 
distinct  possessions,  territories,  and  boundaries;  each  had  its 
Senate  or  Assembly,  its  magistrates  and  judges ;  and  every  state 
sent  deputies  to  the  general  convention,  and  had  equal  weight  in 
all  determinations.  And  most  of  the  neighboring  states  which, 
moved  by  fear  of  danger,  acceded  to  this  confederacy,  had  rea- 
son to  felicitate  themselves. 

'  **  These  confederacies,  by  which  several  states  are  united 
together  by  a  perpetual  league  of  alliance,  are  chiefly  founded 
upon  this  circumstance,  that  each  particular  people  choose  to 
remain  their  own  masters,  and  yet  are  not  strong  enough  to 
make  head  against  a  common  enemy.  The  purport  of  such  an 
agreement  usually  is,  that  they  shall  not  exercise  some  part  of  the 
sovereignty  there  specified,  without  the  general  consent  of  each 
other.  For  the  leagues  to  which  these  systems  owe  their  rise, 
seem  distinguished  from  others,  (so  frequent  among  different 
states)  chiefly  by  this  consideration ;  that  in  the  latter,  each 
confederate  people  determine  themselves,  by  their  own  judgment, 
to  certain  mutual  performances,  yet  so,  that  in  all  other  respects 
they  design  not  in  the  least  to  make  the  exercise  of  that  part  of 
the  sovereignty,  whence  these  performances  proceed,  dependent 
on  the  consent  of  their  allies,  or  to  retrench  any  thing  from  their 
full  and  unlimited  power  of  governing  their  own  states.  .  Thus 
we  see  that  ordinary  treaties  propose,  for  the  most  part,  as  their 
aim,  only  some  particular  advantage  of  the  states  thus  transact- 
ing,— their  interests  happening  at  present  to  fall  in  with  each 
other, — ^but  do  not  produce  any  lasting  union  as  to  the  chief  man- 
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ftgement  of  affairs.  Sdch  was  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
America  and  France,  in  the  year  1778,  by  which,  among  other 
articles,  it  was  agreed,  that  neither  of  the  two  parties  should 
conclude  either  truce  or  peace  With  Great  Britain,  without  the 
formal  consent  of  the  other  first  obtained,  and  whereby  they  mu* 
tualiy  engaged  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  until  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  should  be  formally  or  tacitly  assured  by  the 
treaty  or  treaties  which  should  terminate  the  war.  Whereas,  in 
these  confederacies,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the  contrary 
is  observable,  they  being  established  with  this  design,  that  the 
several  States  shall  forever  link  their  safety  one  with  another, 
and,  in  order  to  their  mutual  defence,  shall  engage  themselves 
not  to  exercise  certain  parts  of  their  sovereign  power,  otherwise 
than  by  a  common  agreement  and  approbation.  Such  were  the 
stipulations,  among  others,  contained  in  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, and  perpetual  nnk>n  between  the  American  States,  by  which 
it  was  agreed,  that  no  State  should,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  send  any  embassy  to,  or 
receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agree- 
ment, alliance,  or  treaty  with,  any  king,  prince,  or  state ; 
nor  keep  up  any  vessels  of  war,  or  body  of  forces,  in  time  of 
peace  ;  nor  engage  in  any  war,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  actually  invaded ;  nor  grant 
commissions  to  any  ships  of  war,  or  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal, 
except  after  a  declaratk>n  of  war,  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled ;  with  several  others ;  yet  each  State,  respec- 
tively, retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and 
every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  promises 
made  in  these  two  cases  here  compared,  run  very  differ/sntly ; 
in  the  former  thus  :  "  I  will  join  yon  in  this  particular  war,  as 
a  confederate,  and  the  manner  of  our  attacking  the  enemy  shall 
be  .concerted  by  our  common  advice;  nor  will  we  desist  from 
war,  till  the  particular  end  thereof,  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  be  obtained."  In  the  latter, 
thus  :  "  None  of  us  who  have  entered  into  this  alliance  will  make 
use  of  our  right  as  to  the  affairs  of  war  and  peace,  except  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  whole  confederacy."  We  observed  before, 
that  these  unions  submit  only  some  certain  parts  of  the  sove- 
reignty to  mutual  direction.  For  it  seems  hardly  possible  that 
the  afl^irs  of  difierent  States  should  have  so  close  a  connexion, 
as  that  all  and  each  of  them  should  look  on  it  as  their  interest  to 
have  no  part  of  the  chief  government  exercised  without  the  gen- 
eral concurrence.  The  most  convenient  method,  therefore, 
seems  to  be,  that  the  particular  States  reserve  to  themselves  all 
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those  branches  of  the  supreme  authority,  the  managenent  of 
which  can  haye  little  or  no  influence  in  the  afiairs  of  the  rest!*' 
—(Mr.  Calhoun  proceeded.) 

'  If  we  compare  our  present  system  with  the  old  Ckinfederation, 
which  all  acknowledge  to  have  been  federal  in  its  character,  we 
shall  find  that  it  possesses  all  the  aUributes  which  belong  to  that 
ibrm  of  government,  as  fully  and  completely  as  that  did.  In  fact,. 
in  tkis  particular,  there  is  but  a  single  difference,  and  that  not 
essentia^  as  regards  the  potnc  immediately  under  consideration, 
though  Tery  important  in  other  respecu.  The  Confederation  war 
the  act  of  the  Sute  governments,  and  formed  an  union  of  govern* 
Biettls.  The  present  Constitution  is  the  act  of  the  States  them*' 
selves,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  people  of  the  several' 
States,  and  forms  an  union  of  them  as  sovereign  communitiei^ 
The  States,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Conatitution,  were  at 
separate  and  distinct  political  bodies  as  the  governments  whicfa^ 
represent  them,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
prevent  them  from  uniting  under  a  compact,  in  a  federal  Union, 
without  being  blended  in  one  mass,  any  more  than  uniting  the 
governments  themselves,  in  like  manner,  without  merging  them 
m  a  single  Government.  To  illustrate  what  I  have  stated,  by 
teforence  to  ordinary  transactions,  the  Confederation  was  a  con* 
tract  between  agents,— 4he  present  Constitution  between  the  prin- 
cipals themselves : — or,  to  take  a  more  analogous  case,  one  is  a 
league  made  by  ambassadors,  the  other  a  league  made  by  sove*^ 
reigns; — ^the  latter  no  more  tending  to  unite  the  parties  into  a 
single  sovereignty  than  the  former.  The  only  difference  is  io' 
(he  solemnity  of  the  act  and  the  force  of  the  obligation. 

'  There  indeed  results  a  most  important  difference,  under  our 
theory  of  government,  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  act 
itself,  whether  executed  by  the  States  themselves,  or  by  their 
governments ;  but  a  result,  as  I  have  already  stated,  not  at  all 
affecting  the  question  under  consideration,  but  which  will  throw 
much  light  on  a  subject,  in  relation  to  which  I  must  think  the 
Senator  firom  Massachusetts  has  formed  very  confused  concep- 
tums. 

'  The  Senator  dwelt  much  on  the  point,  that  the  present  system^ 
is  a  Constitution  and  a  Qovernroent,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
old  C6n federation,  with  a  view  of  proving  that  the  Constitution 
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According  to  oar  American  conception,  the  people  alone  can 
ibrm  constitntions  or  a  government,  and  not  their  agents.  It  is 
this  difference,  and  this  aione,  which  makes  the  distinction.  Had 
the  old  Confederation  been  the  act  of  the  people  of  the  several 
States,  and  not  of  their  goveinments,  that  instrument,  imperfeci 
as  it  is,  woold  have  been  a  Constitution,  and  the  agency,  which 
it  created  to  execute  its  powers,  a  government.  This  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  difference  between  the  two  acts,  and  not  that  in 
which  the  Senator  seems  to  be  bewildered.' 

In  the  closing  passage  of  this  extract,  the  Ex- Vice-President 
appears  to  assume  that  any  agreement,  made  by  States  act- 
ing in  their  sovereign  capacity,  and  not  through  the  agency  of 
their  governments,  is  necessarily  a  constitution.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  party  bewildered 
is  not  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  A  State  can  act  in  its 
sovereign  capacity,  that  is,  as  a  State,  only  through  its  Govern- 
ment.  If  the  individuals  or  other  members  composing  a  state, 
undertake  to  form  a  new  constitution,  they  relinquish,  ip$e 
factOf  their  sovereign  capacity,  in  order  to  make  as  individuals 
a  new  compact,  by  the  -effect  of  which  they  will  recover  that 
sovereign  capacity  in  a  new  shape.  Every  such  act  is  in  its 
nature  revolutionary,  hnd  must,  of  necessity,  be  performed 
by  persons  and  parties  in  their  individual  character.  But  this 
is  a  point  not  at  all  material  to  the  present  purpose. 

As  respects  the  reasoning  contained  in  the  above  extract,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  the  effect  of  every  compact, 
whether  made  by  states  or  individuals,  must  be  determined 
by  the  nature  and  conditions  of  that  compact,  and  not  by  the 
effect  of  other  compacts,  of  a  different  character,  made  at  other 
times  and  places,  and  in  other  conditions.  States  which  form 
themselves  into  a  confederacy,  retain  their  political  indepen- 
dence, and  come  under  no  other  obligations,  than  such  as  result 
from  a  league  or  alliance  of  this  description.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  United  States  under  the  old  Confederation,  and 
such  were  the  cases  to  which  the  remarks  of  Burlamaqui,  quoted 
in  the  above  extract,  were  intended  to  apply.  On  the  other 
band,  states  which  form  themselves  into  one  community  under 

tract  the  obligations  which  result 
ascription.  The  opinion  of  Bur- 
iportance,)  is,  therefore,  not  to  the 
ty  which  accompanies  the  extract. 
Tucker,  a  well-known  partisan  of 
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the  State-right  doctrine,  in  its  fiilse  and  exaggerated  form.  In 
the  remarks  which  Mr.  Calhoun  has  added  to  the  extract, 
he  tells  us,  that  '  the  States,  previously  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution,  were  separate  and  distinct  political  bodies, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the^naiure  of  things  to  prevent 
them  from  unitine  under  a  compact,  in  a  Federal  Union,  with- 
out being  blended  into  one  mass.'  This  b  perfectly  true ;  the 
States  were,  in  feet,  united  in  a  Federal  Union,  without 
being  blended  mto  one  mass,  under  the  old  Confederacy: 
there  yms  nothing  m  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  them 
from  making  a  new  compact  of  the  same  description.  But 
this  is  not  to  the  purpose.  Wliat  they  might  have  done  is  one 
thmg :  what  they  did,  another.  The  question  is,  did  they, 
when  the^  adopted  the  Constitution,  form  a  new  compact, 
dmilar  in  its  character  and  effects  to  the  articles  of  the  old 
Confederacy ;  or  did  they  form  a  different  one  ?  Mr.  Calhoun 
himself  gives  us  the  answer  in  the  same  extract.  ^  I  concede  to 
the  Senator,  that  our  present  system  is  a  Constitution  and  a 
Government,  and  that  the  former, — ^the  old  Confederation, — 
was  not  a  Constitution  or  Government.'  There  was  nothing 
in  the  nattire  of  things  to  prevent  them  from  adopting  either 
of  these  systems  at  their  discretion.  If  they  had  chosen  the 
confederacy,  they  would  have  retamed  their  political  indepen- 
dence, and  not  been  blended  into  one  mass.  As  it  happened, 
they  preferred  the  Constitution,  and  took  it,  of  course,  with  all 
the  usual  and  necessary  incidents. 

In  this  debate,  as  in  most  other  discussions  of  the  same 
question,  the  mystical  term^  sovereign  and  sovereignty  pei^ 
formed  their  usual  office  of  spreading  confusion  and  uncertainty 
over  the  whole  matter.  Although  the  States,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  Mr.  Calhoun,  have  formed  themselves  into  one  great 
community,  under  a  common  Government,  they  still  retain 
their  sovereignty,  and  the  Union  is,  of  course,  nothing  more 
than  a  league  or  alliance  of  sovereign  powers.  '  In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  I  jnaintain,'  says  he,  in  his  speech  on  the 
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It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  phrases  which  Mr.  Calhoun 
here  btroduces  as  incongruous  and  self-contradictory,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  supposed  incongruity  of  a  divided 
sovereignty,  are  perfectly  correct  and  intellidble,  and  analo- 
gous to  others,  that  are  in  •ftmiliar  use.  There  is  no  more 
aifficulty  in  conceiving  of  half  a  square,  or  of  half  a  triangle, 
than  there  is  in  conceiving  of  a  semi-circle,  which  every  school- 
boy has  in  his  case  of  mathematical  instruments.  So  much  for 
the  illustration,  and  as  to  the  theory  illustrated,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  sovereign  power^  that  is,  the  power  of  making  laws 
for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  a  political  society,  is  in  its  na- 
ture susceptible  of  divbion  into  as  many  different  parts,  as  there 
are  laws  to  be  made.  The  supreme  or  sovereign  power  in  a 
State  means,  in  the  proper  and  natural  acceptation  of  the  term, 
the  highest  power, — ^the  power  paramount  to  all  others ;  that  is, 
the  power  of  makine  ana  executing  laws,  which  is  inherent  in 
all  communities,  and  whkh  is  habitually  exercised  through  the 
agency  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary  departments 
ot  the  (Sovemment.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  in  theory, 
that  a  communibr  should  retain  in  its  o^^n  hands  the  power  of 
making  a  part  of  the  laws,  and  surrender  the  power  of  makine 
others,  although  it  is  apparent,  that  such  a  surrender  could 
only  be  made  with  prudence  and  safety  to  a  larger  community, 
of  which  the  one  surrendering  was  itself  to  form  a  part.  The 
existence  of  such  a  division  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the 
political  system  of  the  United  States.  Our  Institutions,  State 
and  Federal,  recognise  in  the  States  the  right  of  exercising  leg- 
islative, executive  and  judiciary  powers  for  certain  purposes,  and 
in  the  great  body  politic,  composed  of  all  the  States,  the  right 
of  exercising  these  powers  for  certain  other  purnoses.  The 
sovereignty  is  therefore  divided.  When  Mr.  Calhoun  speaks 
of  sovereignty  as  a  thing  in  its  nature  indivisible,  he  probably 
attaches  to  the  word  some  vague  and  indefinite  sense,  entirely 
distinct  firom  that  which  it  i)ears  in  correct  usage,  and  which 
he  woul  d  find  it  diflScult  to  render  intellieible  to  himself  or  others. 

Mr.  Tazewell  is  equally  clear  upon  tne  point  that  sovereignty 
is  indivisible.  *  Sovereignty,  like  truth,  is  an  indivisible  unit.' 
*  If  the  States  have  ever  surrendered  the  smallest  fractional  part 
of  their  sovereignty,  they  thereupon  ceased  to  be  sovereign. 
Show  me  the  transfer  by  the  States  of  any  portion  of  the  sove- 
reignty, and  I  willingly  admit  that  all  of  it  is  lost.'  This, 
liowever,  is  denied,  on  the  ground  that  sovereignty  is  not  one 
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of  tbe  powers  expressly  granted  in  the  ConsdtutioD)  and  diat  all 
powers,  not  expressly  granted  in  the  Constitution,  are  reser?ed 
to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  People. 

'  If  the  author  of  this  Proclamation  had  asserted,  that  the  ser- 
eral  States,  hj  the  Federal  Constitution,  had  parted  with  much 
of  their  power,  jurisdiction  and  authority,  he  would  have  asserted 
a  fact,  that  no  one  ever  has,  or  probably  ever  will  deny  ;  because 
it  is  a  truth  obvious  to  all  who  read  that  instrument.  The  only 
question  is,  do  the  powers,  thereby  transferred,  comprehend  sove- 
reignty ?  If  they  do,  then  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  assignee  of  these  powers,  is  a  sovereign.  But  if  they  do  not, 
that  government  is  not  a  sovereign ;  and  as  this  Constitution 
does  not  profess  to  transfer  any  power,  jurisdiction  or  authority, 
to  any  other,  than  to  the  government  which  it  creates,  the  former 
possessors  must  still  retain  their  sovereignty,  this  Constitution 
non  obstante. 

*  This  results  from  the  very  nature  of  this  Constitution,  that  all 
admit  to  be  a  grant  of  enumerated  powers ;  and  which,  there* 
fore,  cannot  convey  what  it  does  not  enumerate.  Even  what 
lawyers  would  call  implied  powers,  that  is  to  say,  such  as  are  not 
granted  in  terms,  but  are  necessary  to  give  effect  to  others  which 
are  so  granted,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  exist  under  this  Consti- 
tution.. Because,  all  such  powers  are  given,  expressly,  by  the 
seventeenth  paragraph  of  the  eighth  section  of  its  first  article ; 
and  of  course  are  not  implied  powers.  Nothing  could  better 
illustrate  the  excessive  jealousy  that  dictated  the  instrument,  than 
this  simple  fact ;  or  prove  more  conclusively,  that  the  sovereignty, 
which  the  Proclamation,  in  this  part  of  it,  concedes  to  have  for- 
merly abided  in  the  States,  could  not  pass  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  under  this  Constitution.  Because  sovereignty  is 
no  where  therein  granted. in  terms  ;  and  it  cannot  be  believed, 
that  when  powers  actually  *'  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  "  other  powers  granted  expressly,  are  not  left  to 
necessary  implication,  but  are  made  the  subjects  of  a  positive 
grant,  that  sovereignty,  the  greatest  of  all  human  powers,  would  , 
be  left  to  mere  inference,  and  to  inference  too  from  the  grant  of 
a  few  only  of  its  many  incidents,  and  these  not  necessary  to  its 
existence.  The  shadow  may  follow  the  substance  by  which  it  is 
caused,  but  that  substance  can  never  follow  its  own  shadow,  ex- 
cept when  hurried  on  by  the  crazed  brain  of  a  roadman. 

'  But  this  is  not  all.  Notwithstanding  it  was  conceded  on  all 
hands,  that  the  Federal  Constitution  was  but  a  grant  of  enume- 
rated powers,  and  of  course  would  convey  only  what  it  enume- 
rated, yet  such  was  the  jealousy  folt  by  the  States,  that  whik 
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aydoptuig  it,  a  nomber  of  the  different  Conventions  by  whom  k 
was  ratified,  to  guard  against  the  possible  misconstruction  and 
abuse  of  the  powers  therein  granted,  proposed  various  amend' 
ments  to  it  In  consequence  of  this,  the  very  first  Congress  which 
assembled  under  this  Constitution,  at  its  very  first  session,  acting 
under  the  authority  given  to  them  by  the  fifth  article,  proposed 
these  amendments  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  by 
whom  ten  of  them  were  ratified,  in  the  mode  pointed  out  in  this 
article.  These  amendments,  thereupon,  became  **  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  parts  of  this  Constitution."  Two  of 
them,  the  ninth  and  the  tenth,  are  in  the  following  words : 

*  iVtftlA.*^The  enumeration  in  Uie  Constitution,  of  certain 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  People. 

'  Tenth. — ^The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  io  the  States,  are  reserved  to 
the  Slates  respectively,  or  to  the  People.' 

Our  readers  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us,  that  it  would  be 
difficalt  to  argue  an  important  pcnnt  in  a  less  conclusiye  and 
satisfactory  way.  *  Sovereignty,  according  to  the  account  gi  ven 
of  it  by  Mr.  Tazewell  himself,  Hs  supremacy;  a  sovereign  is 
one  who  is  over  all  his  subjects,-^who  may  of  right  do  within 
bis  own  dominions  all  that  is  physicallv  possible,  and  ^hich 
does  not  contravene  the  will  of  his  Crod.'  This  definition, 
though  not  very  precise  or  elegant  is,  so  ftr  as  it  goes,  suffi-' 
ciently  correct.  In  order  to  render  it  complete  and  intelligible, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  in 
order  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  subject  or  citizen,  must  be 
declared  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  written  or 
tmwritten,  for  this  purpose;  and  that,  when  so  declared,  it  ia 
denominated  law.  Sovereignty,  therefore,  or  the  supreme 
power  in  a  State,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  power  in- 
herent in  every  community  of  making  and  executing  laws  for  its 
own  government.  It  includes,  under  one  comprehensive  term, 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary  powers,  that  are  ha- 
bitually exercised  through  the  corresponding  departments  of 
the  government,  as  these  powers  originally  existt  ogether  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  This,  we  say,  is  Mr.  Tazewell's  defini- 
tion of  sovereignty  developed  and  completed  ;  and  the  meaning 
of  the  term  being  thus  settled,  it  is  easy  to  see  whether  the 
thing  intended  is,  or  is  not  iruiivisible,  and  whether  it  has  or 
has  not  been  granted  by  tbe  States  in  the  Constitution.  It 
needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  power  of  making  laws  is, 
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as^  we  hatve  already  remarked,  susceptible  of  division  into  as 
jtiBtny  ptLTts  as  there  are  laws  to  be  made ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain,  that  the  power  of  making  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
laws  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  country,  is  granted 
by  the  States  in  the  Constitution,  and  is  habitually  exercised 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  granted,  how- 
ever, not  to  that  Crovemment,  but  to  the  great  community,  as 
Mr,  Calhoun  correctly  calls  it,  of  the  tJnited  States.  The 
remark  of  Mr.  Tazewell,  in  the  above  extract,  that '  the  Con« 
stitution  does  not  profess  to  transfer  any  power,  jurisdiction,  or 
authority,  to  any  other^  than  to  the  Government  which  it 
creates,'  is  singularly  at  variance  with  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
Mr.  Tazewell  is  himself  the  6rst  to  admit,  or  rather  to  proclaim 
and  insist  that  the  Government  is  a  mere  agent,  exercising 
power?  that  belong  elsewhere.  The  Constitution  specifies  the 
powers  that  are  to  be  exercised  by  the  General  Government, 
and  provides  the  form  in  which  this  Government  shall  be  con- 
stituted by  the  States.  What  is  this  but  a  grant  of  this  portion 
of  the  sovereign  power  by  the  States  respectively  to  the  United 
States,  to  be  exercised,  of  course,  by  delegation,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  ? 

As  Mr.  Tazewell  might  possibly  object  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  developed  and  complet^  his  definition  of  sove- 
reignty, although  we  think  it  perfectly  correct,  and  consistent 
with  his  own  ideas,  we  will  refer  him  to  another  test,  furnished 
by  himself,  and  which  settles  very  decisively  the  question 
where  the  sovereignty  actually  resides.  *^The  right  to  create 
new,  or  to  abolish  former  governments,  is  the  sure  index  and 
test  of  sovereignty.  Wherever  a  power  exists  in  any  country, 
which  power  is  admitted  by  all  of  that  country  to  possess  the 
right  01  creating  or  abolishing  the  government  of  that  country, 
this  power  must  be  superior  to  the  government  created  by  it- 
self, and  is  the  true  and  only  sovereign  of  that  country,^  In 
other  words,  the  power  of  amending  the  Constitution,  where- 
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touniry;  and  such  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  The  Constitution 
recognbes  in  the  States,  as  distinct  communities,  the  present 
possession  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  in 
the  community  of  the  United  States  the  present  possession  of 
a  certain  other  portion ;  but  in  givinjg  to  the  latter  community 
a  discretionary  amending  power,  which  may  be  exercised  over 
each  State  without  its  consent,  it,  in  fact,  gives  to  the  United 
States  the  whole  sovereignty,  with  the  single  reservation  to  the 
States,  as  distinct  communities,  of  beine  always  represented  on 
a  footing  of  equality  in  the  Senate.  This  is,  after  all,  the  only 
division  that  really  exists.  Mr.  Calhoun  is  pleased  to  say, 
that '  the  amending  clause  is  no  more  inconsistent,  as  has  been 
supposed,  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  than  any  other 
contained  in  the  compact,'  but  has  not  condescended  to  illus- 
trate or  explain  the  remark,  which  will  hardly  be  received  for 
gospel  upon  the  mere  strength  of  his  ipse  dint,  in  opposition 
to  the  plain  and  obvious  truth  of  the  case.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  repeating  what  we  have  already  said  in 
our  preceding  article  on  this  subject,  that  if  there  were  no  other 
consideration  applicable  to  it,  the  amending  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  be,  of  itself,  entirely  decisive  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion at  issue. 

Having,  dbposed,  to  his  own  satisftction,  of  the  matter  of 
sovereignty,  Mr.  Calhoun  finally  reaches  the  last  point  in  his 
doctrine,  and  the  one  that  regulates  the  practical  application 
of  the  whole.  The  purpose  for  which  the  claim  of  sove- 
reignty is  put  in  with  so  much  zeal  in  favor  of  the  States,  is  to 
secure  to  them  the  right  of  judging  in  the  last  resort,  whether 
the  acts  of  the  General  Government  are,  or  are  not  obligatory, 
and  of  obeying  them  or  annulling  them  accordingly,  at  discre- 
tion.   On  this  point  his  remarks  are  as  follows. 

:  I  intended  in  relation  to  my  first  reso- 
9  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  in 
ess,  I  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
it  in  the  second  resolution;  that  the 
>t  the  exclusive  and  final  judge  of  the 
gated  to  it,  but  that  the  States,  as  par- 
a  right  to  judge,  in  the  last  resort,  of 
opact,  and  of  the  mode  and  measure  of 

scessary,  before  so  enlightened  a  body, 
comprehends  two  distinct  governments^ 
30 
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r^tim  Qenerd  and  State  GoyernmeiiUy-T-wluch,  proi]{erly  eoosid- 
ered,  form  but  one.  The  former,  represeoting  the  joint  authority 
of  the  States  in  their  confederate  capacity,  and  the  latter,  that  of 
each  State  separately.  1  have  premised  this  fact,  simply  with  a 
?iew  ofpresenting  distinctly  the  answer  to  the  argument  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  to  prove  that  the  General 
GoveriMDeBt  has  a  final  and  exclusive  right  to  judge,  not  only  of 
il8  delegated  powers,  but  ako  of  those  reserved  to  the  States. 
Thai  geatlemao  relies,  for  hi*  main  argument,,  on  the  assertioa,^ 
Aal  %  fovenmevt,  which  he  ieBan  to  be  an*  orgasned  body,, 
fp^oired  iRitk  both  vili  and  pomr  and  anthoritjr^p  jmpri^  ffigore, 
to  fiXfpute  iif  purpose,  htm  a  rigiit  iohereBtly  lo  judge  of  its  pow- 
fif.  Il  is  not  my  intention  to  comment  upoQ  Uie  defiokioir 
of  t)ie  Seqator,  thpugh  it  would  not  bp  difficult  to  show  that 
his  ideas  of  government  are  not  very  American.  My  object 
18  to  deal  with  the  condusion  and  not  the  definitkm.  Admit, 
then,  that  the  Government  has  the  right  of  judging  of  its  powers, 
for  which  he  contends.  How  then  will  he  withhold,  upon  his 
ewn  principle,  the  right  of  judging  fi-om  the  State  Government, 
which  he  has  attributed  to  the  General  Government?  If  it  be- 
ionin  to  one,  on  his  principle,  it  belongs  to  both,— and  if  to  both,. 
if  wey  differ,  the  veto,  so  abhoned  by  the  Senator,  is  the  neces-^ 
eary  result ;  as  neither,  if  the  right  be  possessed  by  both,  canr 
control  the  other. 

*  The  Senator  felt  the  force  of  this  argumeot,  aad  in  order  Uy 
sustain  his  i^ain  position,  be  fell  back  on  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  which  provides,  that  ''  this  Constitution,  and  the 
laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land." 

'  This  is  admitted;  no  one  has  ever  denied  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  of  paramount 
authority.  But  it  is  equally  undeniable,  that  laws  not  made  in 
pursuance,  are  not  only  not  of  paramount  authority,  but  are  of 
no  authority  whatever  ;  being  of  themselves  null  and  void ;  which 
presents  the  question,  who  are  to  judge  whether  the  laws  be  or  be 
not  pursuant  to  the  Constitution,  and  thus  the  difficulty,  instead 
of  being  taken  away,  is  removed  but  one  step  farther  back*  Thia 
the  Senator  aisp  felt,  and  has  attempted  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
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several  ^epfoftroentfl  of  the  GfeneTiti  Goveriiifierit,  bat  agitindt  tfie 
United  States  themselves.  I  will  Dot  repeat  the  arguments  which 
I  then  o^red  on  this  point,  itnd  which  remain  unanswered,  but 
I  most  be  permitted  to  offer  some  additional  proof  of  the  views 
then  taken^  and  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  are  conclusive  on 
this  point.' 

Mr.  CalbosB  here  quotes,  in  support  of  bis  ofiiniony  pessasea 
fiem  the^  rati6eatiod  <n  the  Constitution  by  tbe  Sfate  of  Vk^ 
gima,  and  from  the  Virginia  Resolurtions  of  1799^  wfaiefa  d»r 
limits  comfel  U9  ta  onity  and  proceeds  as  ioHows  ? 

'  But  why  should  I  waste  words  in  reply  to  these  or  any  otfam 
authorities,  when  it  has  been  so  clearly  estabiisbed  that  the  rights 
of  the  States  are  reserved  against  all  and  every  department  of  tbe 
Government,  that  no  aatbority  in  opposition  can  possibly  shake 
a  position  so  weU  established  ?  Nor  do  I  think  it  necessary  t» 
repeat  the  argument  which  I  offered,  when  the  bill  wa^  under 
discussion,  to  show  that  the  clause  in  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity,  arising  under  this  Ckmstitutioo^  and  to  the  laws  and 
treaties  made  under  its  authorityy  has  no  bearing  on  tbe  point  in 
controversy ;  and  that  even  the  boasted  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  decide  a  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  so  far  from  being 
derived  from  this  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Constitution,  results 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  where  two  rules  of  unequal  auk 
thority  come  in  conflict,  and  is  s  power  belonging  to  all  courts, 
superior  and  inferior.  State  and  general,  domestic  and  foreign. 

'  I  have  now,  I  trusty  shown  satisfactorily  that  there  is  no  pro^ 
vision  in  the  Constitution  to  authorize  the  General  Governmeifl, 
through  any  of  its  departments,  to  control  the  action  of  the  State^ 
within  the  sphere  of  its  reserved  powers ;  and  that,  of  coorse, 
according  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Senator  from  Massa^ 
chusetts  himself,  tbe  Government  of  the  States,  as  weU  as  the. 
General  Government,  has  the  right  to  determine  the  extent  of 
their  respective  powers,  without  the  right  on  the  part  of  either  to 
control  the  other.  Tbe  necessary  result  is  the  veto,  to  which 
he  so  much  objects ;  and  to  get  clear  of  which,  he  informs  us, 
was  the  object  for  which  the  present  Constitution  was  formed.  I 
know  not  whence  he  has  derived  his  information,  but  my  impres- 
sion is  very  different,  as  to  the  immediate  motives  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  that  instrument.  I  have  always  understood,  that 
the  principal  object  was  to  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  regu- 
late commerce,  to  lay  hnpost  duties,  and  to  raise  a  revenue  for 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  the  expenses  of  the  Govertf- 
ment,  and  to  subject  the  action  of  the  citizens,  individually,  to 
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the>  operation  of  the  laws,  as  a  subetitute  for  force.    If  the  object 
had  been  to  get  clear  of  the  veto  of  the  States,  as  the  Senator 
states,  the  Convention  certainly  performed  their  work  in  a  most 
bungling  manner.     There  was  unquestionably  a  large  party  in 
that  body,  headed  by  men  of  distinguished  talents  and  influence, 
who  commenced  early,  and  worked  earnestly  to  the  last,  to  de- 
prive the  States, — not  directly,  for  that  would  have  been  too  bold 
an  attempt,  but  indirectly, — of  the  veto.    The  good  sense  of  the 
Convention,  however,  put  down  every  effort,  however  disguised 
and  perseverinffly  made.     I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  give 
from  the  journak  the  history  of  these  various  and  unsuccessful 
attempts,  though  it  would  afford  a  very  instructive  lesson. ,  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  it  was  attempted  by  proposing  to  give  Con- 
gress power  to  annul  the  acts  of  the  States,  which  they  might 
deem  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution ;  to  give  to  the  President 
the  power  of  appointing  the  Governors  of  the  States,  with  a  view 
of  vetoing  State  laws  through  his  authority  ;  and,  finally,  to  give 
to  the  judiciary  the  power  to  decide  controversies  between  the 
States  and  the  General  Government ;  all  of  which  failed, — for- 
tunately for  the  liberty  of  the  country, — utterly  and  entirely  failed; 
and,  in  their  failure,  we  have  the  strongest  evidence  that  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Convention  to  deprive  the  States  of  the 
veto  power.    Had  the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  this  power  been 
directly  made,  and  failed,  every  one  would  have  seen  and  felt 
that  it  would  furnish  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  its  existence. 
Now,  I  would  ask,  what  possible  difference  can  it  make,  in  what 
form  this  attempt  was  made  ?    Whether  by  attempting  to  confer 
on  the  General  Government  a  power  incompatible  with  the  exer^ 
cise  of  the  veto  on  the  part  of  the  States,  or  by  attempting  direct- 
ly'to  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  exercising  it.    We  have  thus 
direct  and  strong  proof,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Convention, 
the  States,  unless  deprived  of  it,  possess  the  veto  power  ;  or,  what 
is  another  name  for  the  same  thing,  the  right  of  nullification.    I 
know  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  friends  of 
State  rights,  in  regard  to  this  power,  which  I  regret ;  as  I  cannot 
but  consider  it  as  a  power  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  minor 
interests  of  the  community,  and  the  liberty  and  the  union  of  the 
country.    It  was  the  very  shield  of  State  rights ;  and  the  only 
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80?ereign  capacity  ;  and  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact 
between  parties  having  no  common  umpire,  each  has  a  right  to 
judge  for  itself  To  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  hiroseJf  attsented,  if  the  Constitution  itself 
be  a  compact, — and  that  it  is,  I  have  shown,  I  trust,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt.  Having  established  that  point,  I  now  claim, 
as  1  stated  I  would  do  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  ad- 
missions of  the  Senator,  and,  among  them,  the  right  of  secession 
and  nullification,  which  he  conceded  would  necessarily  follow,  if 
the  Constitution  be  indeed  a  compact.' 

In  the  above  remarks  of  the  Ex- Vice-President,  it  b  ad- 
mitted that  the  Constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  are  of  paramount  authority.  It  is  admitted,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  all,  that  laws  not  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
stitution are  not  binding,  and  the  question  is,  therefore,  nar- 
rowed down  to  this :  who  is  to  judge,  whether  the  laws,  made 
by  the  General  Government,  are  or  are  not  made  in  pursuance 
oi  the  Constitution  ?  On  this  point,  Mr.  Calhoun  appears  to 
us  to  misapprehend  a  little  the  principles  professed  by  the 
intelligent  opponents  of  nuUification.  They  do  not,  as  we  un- 
derstand the  matter,  deny  to  the  States  the  right  of  judging 
whether  laws  made  by  the  General  Government  are  or  are  not 
constitutional,  nor  that  of  judging  of  the  extent  of  their  own  re- 
served powers.  What  they  contend  for  is,  that  this  power  is 
to  be  exercbed  through  the  courts  of  justice,  and  that  the 
courts  of  justice,  whether  State  or  Federal,  are  bound  to  rive 
effect  to  the  acts  of  the  General  Crovemment,  which  they 
may  themselves  declare  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Con- 
stitution, when  they  come  into  collision  with  those  of  the 
States.  In  our  political  system,  the  sovereign  power, — that 
is,  the  power  of  making  and  executing  the  laws, — is  divided 
between  the  '  great  community '  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  several  States.  In  exercising  the  shares  of  the  sovereign 
power  respectively  belonging  to  them,  the  United  States 
and  the  several  States  proceed  independently  of  each  other, 
with  a  free  and  unlimited  discretion  as  respects  the  extent  of 
their  powers.  The  Federal  and  State  Governments  make 
laws  at  discretion  upon  any  subject,  and  in  any  way  which 
they  deem  expedient.  The  Federal  and  State  Courts  decide, 
with  equal  fi-eedom,  upon  the  constitutionality  of  all  these  laws ; 
and  having  first  settled  the  question,  whether  the  laws  appli- 
cable to  the  case,  by  whatever  authority  enacted,  are  or  are 
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not  constitutional,  they  then  proceed  to  apply  them,  anrfif  tbeife 
be  a  collision  between  a  Federal  and  a  State  law,  they  give  the 
paramount  authority  to  the  former,  under  the  express  provision 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the  opponents 
of  nullification  attribute  to  the  United  States  an  exclusive  right 
of  judging  of  the  extent  of  their  own  powers,  or  deny  to  the 
States  the  right  of  judging  of  the  extent  of  their  reserved  powers. 
They  admit,  with  perfect  readiness,  the  right  of  the  States,  to 
judge  not  only  of  the  extent  of  their  own  reserved  powers,  bat 
of  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Government.  What 
they  affirm  is,  that  this  yi/rftcta/ power  can  only  be  exercised  by 
both  through  the  appropriate  department  of  the  Govemmenty 
that  is,  the  judiciary.  The  nullifiers,  on  the  contrary,  claim 
for  the  legislative  department  of  the  State  (Jovernments,  or  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  States  assembled  in  convention  in  their 
individual  capacity,  the  right  of  exercising  judiciary  functions 
in  reference  to  the  acts  of  the  General  Government.  A  pro- 
ceeding of  this  kind  may  in  an  extreme  case  be  substantially 
justifiable,  but  is  clearly  not  contemplated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  consistent  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  any  reguljir^ 
government,  and,  whether  justifiable  or  not,  is  essentially  ex- 
tra-constitutional and  of  course  revolutionary. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  passages  of  his  speeches  and  letters, 
there  is  much  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Ex- Vice-President,  and  we  cannot  well  conceive  in  what  way 
he  can  escape  fpom  the  consequences  of  his  own  admissions. 
He  tells  us,  for  example,  in  the  above  extract,  that  *  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  States,  as  well  as  the  General  Government,  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  extent  of  their  respective  powers,  with- 
out the  right  on  the  part  of  either  to  control  the  other, ^  This 
is  precisely  the  doctnne  we  have  just  laid  down,. excepting  so 
fiir  as  the  two  governments  exercise  a  mutual  control  over  each 
other's  proceedings,  through  their  respective  courts  of  justice. 
But  what  follows  ?  The  necessary  result ^  says  Mr.  Calhoun, 
.*.  4hi,  ^i»^r>  *^  *«i.*-,A  *h^   '^^nator,  (Mr.  Webster,)  so  much 

reasoning  a  State  veto,  that  is,  a 
or  annul  the  acts  of  the  General 
e  necessary  result  of  the  principle 
ts  has  any  control  over  the  other, 
ncomprehensible.  On  the  ordi- 
sions,  the  necessary  result  of  this 
ther  Government  had  a  right  to 
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aanul  or  coofino  the  acts  of  the  other^  and  -such  we  hold  to  be 
the  ca8e>  excepting  always  the  regular  action  of  both  through 
the  courts.  The  General  Government  has  do  more  right  to 
annul  an  act  of  a  State  Government,  than  a  State  Government 
has  to  annul  an  act  of  the  General  Government.  Each  acts 
independently  of  the  other,  executes  its  laws  by  its  own  officers, 
and}  in  its  ordinary  proceedings,  takes  no  official  cognizance 
^  the  other's  existence.  The  State  Governments  cme^  ex- 
press opinions  in  the  fi>rm  of  resolutions  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Government,  but  no  example  has  yet 
Qccuttw  of  any  attempt  by  any  one  of  them  to  add  to  or  take 
away  from  the  binding  authority  of  a  Federal  kw.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn himself  does  not  claim  the  abrogating  power  for  the 
State  acting  through  its  Government,  but  for  the  State  acting 
in  Convention  in  tt$  scivereign  capaeUy^ — the  only  occasioB, 
by  the  by,  on  which  it  does  not  act  in  its  sovereign  capacity. 
If  the  States  really  possessed  any  such  power,  they  would,  of 
course,  exercise  it  through  the  appropriate  department  of  their 
own  Governments ;  and  they  do,  in  fact,  habitually  exercise 
through  their  courts  of  justice  the  power  of  declaring  the  acts 
of  the  General  Government  unconstitutional.  In  relying,  for 
the  exercise  of  the  supposed  abrogating  or  nullifying  power, 
upon  a  form  of  proceedmg,  avowedly  extra-constitutioiitl  and 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  amending  and  altering  the  ex- 
isting form  of  government,  Mr.  Calhoun  tacitly  admits,  that  the 
act  contemplated  is  itself,  as  we  have  repeatedly  described  it, 
of  an  extra-constitutional,  irregular  and  revolutionary  charac- 
ter. 

In  these,  as  in  some  of  his  former  publications,  Mr.  Calhoun 
expresses  the  opinion,  that  the  clause  of  the  Constitution,  giv- 
ing to  the  Federal  Courts  jurisdiction  over  all  cases  arising  un- 
der the  Constitution,  has  no  bearing  on  the  question,  and 
that  '  the  boasted  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  a 
law  to  be  unconstitutional,  so  far  from  being  derived  from  this 
or  any  other  portion  of  the  Constitution,  remUfrom  the  necep- 
tUy  of  the  casCy  where  there  are  two  rules  of  unequal  authority, 
and  is  a  power  belonging  to  all  courts,  superior  and  mferior. 
State  and  general,  foreign  and  domestic' 

The  general  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare  a  law 
to  be  unconstitutional,  is,  no  doubt,  incidental,  and  possessed, 
as  we  have  already  said,  in  an  equal  degree  by  all  the  other 
Courts,  whether  State  or  Federal ;  nor  has  it  any  direct  beaiF- 
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ing  on  the  question  at  issue.  The  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
Supreme  and  all  the  other  Courts,  State  and  Federal,  to  con- 
sider the  Constitution  and  the  Federal  laws,  which  they  may 
themselves  judge  to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  bs  of  para- 
mount authority  to  those  of  the  States,  is  unqnestionabtv  de- 
rived from  an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution :  and  that 
clause  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue; 
because  it  proves  that  all  the  Courts,  State  and  Federal,  are 
bound,  in  the  regular  exercise  of  their  authority,  and  with  the 
aid,  if  necessary,  of  the  whole  military  force  of  the  country, 
to  prevent  and  punish  any  attempt,  made  under  pretext  of 
State  authority,  to  resist  a  Federal  law. 

There  are  some  other  points  of  great  interest,  connected 
with  this  subject,  to  which  we  would  willingly  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers ;  but  the  length  to  which  this  article  has 
already  extended  itself,  reminds  us  that  it  is  high  time  to  draw 
it  to  a  dose.  We  have  thought  it  the  more  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Union  and  the 
States  at  this  time,  because  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster,  which 
was  justly  regarded,  in  point  of  ability  and  importance,  as  the 
leadmg  argument  in  defence  of  the  constitutional  side,  did  not 
appear  to  us  to  place  it  precisely  on  the  right  ground.  We, 
of  course,  feel  much  diffidence  in  dissenting  from  the  opinion 
of  this  deservedly  eminent  jurist  and  statesman,  but  the  roost 
powerful  minds  are  subject  to  occasional  error,  especially  when 
acting  under  the  hurry  and  excitement  that  are  necessarily  in- 
cident to  all  debates  upon  matters  of  deep  temporary  interest. 
Of  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  Senate  upon  thb  subject, 
that  of  Mr.  Rives,  though  inferior,  perhaps,  in  power  of  logic 
and  language  to  those  of  the  two  principal  champions,  is  the 
one,  which,  in  our  judgment,  approaches  most  nearly  to  a  cor- 
rect statement  of  the  political  doctrines  applicable  to  the  case. 
He  holds,  in  substance,  that  the  Constitution  is  a  compact 
made  by  the  States,  as  distinct  communities,  and  binding  upon 
them  as  such ;  that  by  this  compact,  they  formed  themselves, 
for  various  important  purposes,  into  one  body  politic  or  people, 
under  acommon  government,  and  granted  to  the  body  politic  thus 
formed  the.share  of  the  sovereign  power,  necessary  for  carry- 
ing these  purposes  into  effect,  reserving  to  themselves  in  their 
separate  capacity  the  possession  and  exercise  of  the  remainder; 
that,in  the  regular  course  oftheir  proceedings,  neither  the  States 
nor  the  Union  have,  as  political  bodies,  any  control  over  each 
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other,  excepting  through  their  respective  courts  of  justice,  and 
b  particular,  that  the  pretended  right  of  the  States  to  annul 
the  laws  of  the  General  Government  is  entirely  imaginary. 
These  are  substantially  the  principles  which  we  have,  how* 
ever  imperfectly,  attempted  to  iUustrate  in  this  and  our  pre- 
ceding article  on  the  same  subject  The  most  important  of 
them,  and  those  which  have  an  immediate  practical  applica- 
tion, are  held  in  common  by  all  the  opponents  of  the  recently 
Eroroulgated  heresies.  On  some  of  the  general  principles,  we 
ave  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  gentlemen  whose  opinion  we 
habitually  respect  and  conunonly  share.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
us,  that  in  regard  to  these  points  we  are  sustained  by  the  con- 
currence of  the  illustrious  Madison,  perhaps  on  the  whole  the 
highest  living  authority  on  a  question  of  constitutional  law.  His 
letter,  appended  to  our  article  on  the  debate  on  Foot's  Reso* 
lutions,  c(»tains  what  we  think  a  correct  exposition  c^  the 
whole  doctrine  applicable  to  the  case.  It  is  expressly  quoted 
by  Mr.  Rives,  and  seems  to  be  the  source  from  which  he  has 
derived  his  leading  principles.  We  have  heard  it  pronounced 
by  competent  judges  the  best  of  all  Mr.  Madison  s  writings ; 
and,  considering  thie  advanced  age  at  which  it  was  published, 
we  cannotrbut  view  it  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions 
of  the  day.  We  regard  it  as  a  fortunate  incident  in  the  course 
of  our  humble  labors,  to  have  fumbhed  the  occasion  and  the 
channel  for  bringing  so  valuable  a  document  before  the  world. 
It  will  survive  the  present  controversies,  and  be  studied  an(: 
admired  hereafter  as  a  simple,  just,  and  elegant  summary  of 
the  true  constitutfonal  faith :  the  quintessence  in  a  few  pages  of 
the  Federalist ;  and  the  true  exposition,  by  their  author,  of  the 
often  misrepresented  Vir^nia  Report  and  Resolutions. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Rives  upon  the  importance  of  the  States, 
considered  as  distinct  communities,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  exercise  their  influence,  are  exceedingly  judnious. 
At  a  period,  when  the  federal  principles  of  our  institutions  are 
violentiy  attacked,  there  is  some  dan^r,  that  in  the  ardor  of 
defending  them,  the  value  of  those  which  regard  the  existence 
and  pditical  action  of  the  States  should  be  overlooked.  In- 
dependendy  of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  States  in  the  actual 
business  of  government,  which  could  not  possibly  be  carried 
on,  at  least  under  the  present  form,  by  one  central  power,  Mr. 
Rives  correctly  describes  them  as  fiimishing,  in  their  moral  in- 
fluence, a  permanent  peacefol  check  upon  any  tendency  to  en- 
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croachmentin  the  General  Goveranaent,  and  in  their  organized 
military  forces,  a  means  of  applying,  with  comparatively  trifling 
inconvenience,  the  last  remedy  of  an  oppressed  people, — an  ac- 
tual revolution.  Strong  expressions  of  opinion  by  the  States, 
upon  the  measures  and  policy  of  the  General  Government, 
iar  firom  being  in  any  way  objectionable,  are  among  the 
most  natural  and  healthy  operations  of  our  political  system ; 
and  should  it  ever  become  necessary  for  the  people,  in  any 
part  of  the  Union,  to  seek  redress  by  violence  against  the  acts 
of  the  General  Government,  they  would  undoubtedly  do  it 
through  the  agency  of  those  of  the  States.  In  the  theory  of 
our  institutions,  the  States  supply,  as  we  think  in  a  much  su- 
perior form,  the  wholesome  control  over  the  operations  and 
tendencies  of  the  central  government,  which  is  furnished  in 
other  forms  of  government  by  orders  of  nobility,  establbhed 
churches,  entails  of  property,  and  various  other  devices,  all 
more  or  less  inconsistent  with  natural  justice.  Nothing  evinces 
more  clearly  the  looseness  of  the  notions  of  the  Carolina  states- 
mcD  upon  this  whole  subject,  than  their  attempts  to  confound 
the  lawfol  exercise  of  state  influence,  to  which  we  now  allude, 
with  their  own  illegal  and  unconstitutional  pretensions.  Thus 
the  Resolves  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  at 
their  last  session,  m  which  they  denounced  Mr.  Verplanck's 
Tariff  Bill,  then  pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Umted  States,  as  ruinous  to  the  interest  ot  this  Common- 
wealth, and  subversive  of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  were 
represented  in  many  of  the  newspapers  as  involving  the  heresy 
of  nullification.  A  phrase,  in  the  original  report,  which  was 
struck  out  in  the  Senate,  and  which  intimated  that  the  passage 
of  the  bill  might  perhaps  justify  a  resort  to  forcible  resistance, 
was  particularly  objected  to  on  this  ground,  even  in  Congress. 
A  similar  objection  was  made  at  the  time  to  the  Resolves  of 
the  same  Legislature,  in  its  preceding  session,  upon  the  North 
ELastem  Boundary,  which  declared,  among  other  things,  that  a 
cession  by  the  General  Government  of  any  part  of  the  territory 
of  a  State,  without  its  consent  previously  obtained,  would  bie 
null  and  void.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  whether  the 
opinions  thus  expressed  be  correct  or  not,  the  expression  of 
them  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  was  perfectly  regular, 
and  especially  bore  no  resemblance  or  affinity  whatever  to 
nullification.    The  right  of  the  people  to  express  their  opinion^ 
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in  any  form  in  which  they  may  choose  to  act,  upon  the  politic 
cal  state  of  the  country,  and  the  measures  of  the  Government, 
is  undisputed.  The  right  of  resistance  in  cases  of  extreme 
oppression  b  equally  so.  The  precise  error  of  the  partisans 
of  nullification  consists  in  clothing  the  States  with  a  right, — not 
of  resisting  in  cases  of  extreme  oppression,  which  nobody  would 
contest,— out  of  annulling,  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  their  own 
constitutional  power,  the  acts  of  the  General  Government. 
It  b  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Legblature 
of  Massachusetts  give  no  countenance  to  thb  pretension,  and 
can  be  supposed  to  do  so  only  by  those  who  have  no  precise 
or  correct  notion  of  the  character  of  either.  We  quote  with 
pleasure,  iirom  the  speech  of  Mr.  Rives,  the  following  remarks 
upon  thb  branch  of  the  subject. 

'  The  moral  interposition  of  the  States,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
Mr.  President,  resting  on  the  force  of  reason,  and  appeals  to 
public  opinion,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  found  sufficient  to  re- 
dress every  real  grievance  in  the  practical  operations  of  our 
system,  whenever  it  shall  be  resorted  to  by  any  respectable  num- 
ber of  States,  though  short  of  a  majority  of  the  whole.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  constitutional  remedy  does  not  merely  depend  on  its 
intrinsic  f9rce,  however  great  that  must  be  in  every  free  govern- 
ment; but  it  derives  a  decisive  efficacy  from  the  knowledge  of  those 
ulterior,  though  dormant  remedies,  which  lie  in  the  hands  of  the 
States,  above  and  beyond  the  Constitution.  I  refer,  sir,  to  those 
natural  rights  and  powerful  means  of  self-defence  and  active  re- 
sistance, which  the  States  possess  in  their  complete  municipal  or- 
ganizations, civil  and  military.  It  b  in  this  view,  that,  in  all  the 
contemporary  discussions  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
State  Governments  were  constandy  referred  to  as  "  afibrding,  in 
every  possible  contingency,  a  complete  security  against  invasions 
of  the  public  liberty  by  the  federal  authority." — Fed,  No,  28. 
They  were  to  be  ultimately  not  only  the  voice,  but  if  necessary 
the  arm,  of  the  public  discontent. — Fed,  No,  26.  The  advanta^ 
ges  they  possessed,  through  their  civil  and  military  organizations, 
ibr  "  combining  all  the  resources  of  the  community  in  a  regular 
plan  of  opposition,"  of  "  communicating  with  one  another,  and 
uniting  their  common  forces  for  the  protection  of  their  common 
liberty,"  "  for  collecting  the  public  will,  and  directing  the  public 
force,"  all  these  advantages  and  means  of  self-defence,  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  were  constantly  referred  to,  and  insisted  on, 
as  demonstrating  the  extreme  improbability  of  any  serious  attempt, 
by  the  (General  Government,  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people  or 
the  States,  wad  the  certain  triumph  of  the  public  cause,  should 
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such  an  attempt  be  made.  The  remedies,  here  alluded  to,  are 
clearly  revolutionary, — "  above  and  beyond  the  Constitution." 
They  are  such  as,  I  do  firmly  believe,  there  never  will  be  any 
occasion,  in  the  progress  of  our  system,  to  call  into  exercise. 
But  their  potential  existence  is  of  value,  as  giving  certain  efficacy 
to  the  moral  remedies  which  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Consti- 
tution, whenever  those  milder  remedies  shall  be  resorted  to  by 
any  respectable  portion  of  the  States;  and  it  is  in  that  view  I  now 
refer  to  them.' 

We  must  now  terminate  this  protracted,  we  fear  fatiguing 
article,  and  with  it,  we  trust,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  The  theory  of  government  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  important  topic  (of  a  merely  temporal  charac- 
XerS  that  can  engage  the  attention  ;  but  after  dwelling  upon  it 
witn  uitense,  at  times  almost  agonizing  interest,  for  several 
years,  the  community  are  now  quite  ready  and  well  disposed 
to  turn, — ^were  it  only  for  variety, — ^to  others,  perhaps  of  less 
enduring  consequence.  Should  the  present  fair  prospects  of 
general  peace  and  prosperity  continue,  our  citizens  will  proba- 
bly, for  many  years  to  come,  be  more  intent  on  inquiries  con- 
nected with  the  direct  practical  improvement  of  their  individual 
and  social  condition,  than  with  any  very  deep  researches  into 
abstract  theories.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  results  of  the  late  discussions  will  remain  on 
recofd,  and  will  aid  materially,  in  maturing  the  opinions  of  those 
who  may  next  be  called  upon  to  encounter  a  dangerous  crisis 
in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country.  They  compose  a  well- 
furnished  arsenal,  in  which  future  patriots  will  find  an  armor  of 
proof,  wherewith  to  defend  the  sacred  entrenchments  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  against  the  attacks  of  future  advo- 
cates of  disorganizadon,  under  whatever  specious  name  it  may, 
for  the  time,  be  disguised.  In  the  humble  share,  which  we 
have  ventured  to  take  in  these  discussions,  we  have  made  it  our 
principal  endeavor  to  avoid  the  least  appearance  of  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  to  render  the  fullest  justice  to  the  rights  and  preten- 
sions of  the  States,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  Union.     The  slight- 
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vigor  and  dedsbn.  If,  by  our  feeble  efforts,  we  sbt}l  have 
contribated  id  the  slightest  degree  to  place  the  public  opinion 
upon  a  correct  basis, — to  indicate  a  doctrine,  which,  while  it 
provides  a  fiill  security  for  the  rights  of  the  Union,  may  yet  be 
received  with  some  decree  of  favor  by  the  moderate  and  ju- 
dicious friends  of  State  Rights  ;  we  shall  flatter  ourselves  that 
our  labors  have  not  been  wholly  in  vain.  Some  of  the  dis- 
tinctions on  which  we  have  insisted  may  appear  to  superficial 
readers  in^gnificant  and  technical ;  but  all  precbe  discussion 
wears  this  aspect  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  it,  or  who  feel  no  interest  in  the  subject.  The  correct  use 
of  language  is  only  another  phrase  for  correctness  of  reasoning, 
and  in  questions  involving  such  immense  interests,  a  mistake  in 
regard  to  the  proper  definition  of  a  word  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  happiness  of  millions.  Considered  under  this 
point  of  view,  the  observations  we  have  made  upon  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  compact  and  a  fundamental  law,  between  a  so- 
cial and  a  constitutional  compact,  and  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
terms,  sovereign  and  sovere^ty^  will  not,  we  trust,  appear  like 
merely  verbal  criticism.  The  questions  involved  in  these  dis- 
tinctions lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  political  society,  and  ac- 
cordingly as  they  are  settled  in  one  way  or  another,  the  whole 
fabric  must  assume  a  different  shape  and  character.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  a  correct  state  of  the  public  opinion  res- 
pecting them,  b  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  the  successful 
operation  of  our  political  institutions. 

We  are  aware,  however,  that  a  correct  state  of  the  public 
opinion  tipon  the  theory  of  the  Government,  though  doubtless 
important,  is  only  one  of  the  elements  that  contribute  to  keep 
it  in  success&l  operation.  Constitutions  of  government,— 
written  or  unwiitten, — as  far  as  they  have  any  pretension  to 
substantial  value  and  durability,  are  merely  expressions  of  the 
condition  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  established,  and 
the  questions  that  arise  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  written 
or  unwritten  constitutions  are  decided,  not  so  much  bv  mere 
discussion,  although  this  is  not  to  be  neglected,  as  oy  the 
gradual  developments  and  changes  that  take  place  in  the  so-' 
ciety  itself.  It  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  ex- 
ample, was,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  as  we  suppose,  or 
rather  know  it  to  have  been,  a  sort  of  compromise  between 
the  conflicting  views  of  those  who  supported  respectively  the 
preteosioDS  of  the  Union  and  the  States,  the  extent  to  whbh 
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these  pretensions  may,  in  future,  be  admitted,  and  established, 
— ^in  other  words,  the  practical  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  this  particular, — ^wiU  be  settled,  not  so  much  by  reason- 
ing upon  the  true  meaning  of  the  terms  of  that  instrument,  or 
the  intentions  of  its  framers,  as  by  the  progress  of  events  and 
their  influence  on  the  comparative  importance  of  the  different 
elements,  that  make  up  the  mass  of  our  political  institutions. 
If  the  tendency  of  events,  as  they  occur,  be  to  mcrease  the 
importance  of  particular  States  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
Union,  and  to  keep  the  States  apart  from  each  other  in  feel- 
ing and  interest,  then  the  State-right  doctrine  will  ultimately 
gam  the  ascendency,  and  the  Constitution  will  be  construed  in 
accordance  with  that  doctrine.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ten- 
dency of  events  be  to  diminish  the  importance  of  the  States,  and 
to  bnng  them  constantly  into  closer  union  with  each  other,  the 
popular  sentiment,  and  with  it  the  course  of  the  administration 
of  the  Govemmedt  will  follow  the  same  direction,  and  the  Con- 
stitution will  generally  be  construed  in  iavor  of  the  Union. 

Without  undertaking  to  enlarge,  at  the  close  of  a  long  arti- 
cle, upon  a  question  which  would  furnish,  of  itself^  an  ample 
subject  for  a  volume,  we  may  venture  to  remark, — and  the 
view  that  we  take,  of  the  subject  is  a  source  of  much  consola- 
tion and  satisfaction  to  us, — ^that  the  natural  operation  of  al- 
most all  the  changes  and  developments  that  are  going  on  among 
us,  is  in  iavor  of  the  Union.  Take,  for  example,  the  contin- 
ual increase  in  the  number  of  the  States,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  and  strikmg  fact  in  the  progress  of  pur 
political  history.  If  the  Union  had  been  and  were  forever  to 
be  composed  only  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and  had,  m 
other  particulars,  advanced  as  it  has  done  and  is  likely  to  do, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  would 
have  become  at  no  distant  period  the  Austria  and  Prussia  of  our 
confederacy,  and  that  Congress  would  have  rapidly  degen- 
erated into  a  mere  German  Diet,  of  no  practical  use,  but  to 
register  the  edicts  of  the  Empire  States.  The  constant  ac- 
cession of  new  members  to  the  Union  and  the  overpowering 
ascendency  which  some  of  them  are  acquiring  in  their  giant 
youth  over  the  matiu^  greatness  of  the  most  powerful  of  their 
sisters,  keep  down  the  undue  preponderance  of  the  latter,  and 
permit  the  principles  that  operate  in  favor  of  the  Union  to  have 
their  perfeoiwork.  Again : — if  there  were  but  little  intercourse 
and  communication  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  among  the 
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difierent  sections  of  the  country,  the  attachments  of  the  people 
would  naturally  centre  upon  local  objects :  but  when  this  inter- 
course and  communication  are  exceedingly  acdve,and  yearly  be- 
coming more  so; — when  the  coasting  and  internal  trade  is  con- 
stantly assuming  a  thousand  new  rantiBcations  ;*— when  steam- 
boats and  rail-roads  have  almost  annihilated  time  and  space,  and 
brought  into  daily  or  weekly  contact  places,  that  thirty  years  ago 
were  considered  as  entirely  out  of  reach  of  each  other ; — ^when 
millions  of  newspapers  maintain  the  most  intimate  sympathy 
through  all  the  members  of  the  body  politic,  so  that  a  nerve  whicii ' 
is  touched  at  the  centre  vibrates  almost  simultaneously  at  all 
the  extremities; — when  the  whole  North  and  East  are  pour- 
ing out  one  unceasing  flood  of  emimtion  upon  the  West,  and 
the  whole  West  looking  back  with  fond  and  heartfelt  Icmgin^  to 
the  East,  as  a  region  hdlowed  by  the  most  sacred  and  endearing 
associations  ; — when,  we  say,  all  these  living,  substantial,  and 
constantly  strengthening  bonds  draw  the  States  together,  it  is  al- 
together idle  to  suppose,  that  any  process  of  argument,  any 
little  fever  of  local  excitement  stirred  up  by  personal  ambition 
or  inveterate  prejudice,  can  put  them  asunder.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  a  skilful  man  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason,  upon  almost  any  question :  but  when  all  is  said,  the 
seal  remains  upon  the  bond.  If  this  counsel  or  this  w^k  be 
of  men  it  will  come  to  naught,  but  if  it  be  of  God  ye  cannot 
overthrow  it.  If,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  the  progress 
of  events,  the  force  of  circumstances,  or,^ — in  more  reli- 
gious and  truer  language, — ^the  will  of  Providence  has  decreed 
that  these  States  shsJl  be  united,  it  will  require  a  power  far 
ereater  than  the  eloquence  of  Calhoun  or  the  chivalry  of 
Hayne  and  Hamilton,  to  plant  the  palmetto  or  any  other  State 
or  local  banner  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol. 

There  is  only  one  important  circumstance  in  our  condition, 
which  may  be  expected  to  operate  in  a  manner  unfavorable  to 
the  permanence  of  the  Union ; — ^we  allude  to  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  Southern  States.  This  institution  modifles  very 
essentially  the  whole  political  economy  of  every  society  in 
which  it  prevails,  and  establishes,  of  course,  a  very  marked  line 
of  distinction  between  the  States,  which  tolerate  it,  and  those 
which  do  not.  If  the  interests  of  these  two  portions  of  the 
Union, considered  as  such,  should  ever  be  brought  into  collision, 
the  necessary  result  would  be  an  immediate  separation.  How 
fiir  such  t  catastrophe  is  to  be  seriously  apprehended,  and  what 
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wiU  be  the  probable  tennmatioo  of  the  present  excitemeiit  on  the 
subject,  in  the  English  public  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  are 
questions  of  the  highest  moment,  which  we  have  not  now  room 
to  discuss,  but  which  we  hope  to  find  some  early  oppcMtuntty  of 
examining,  with  the  attention  they  deserve.  For  the  present, 
we  can  only  say,  that  if  the  final  triumph  of  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty throughout  the  Christian  world  may  fairly  be  ccmsidered 
as  to  a  very  great  extent  identified  with  the  success  of  our  po- 
litical experiment,  Liberty  may  well  say,  in  the  language  of  the 
Spanish  proverb,  ^  Save  me  firom  my  firieods,  and  I  will  save 
myself  fit)m  my  enemies.'  Of  the  circumstanoes,  that  are 
likely  to  impede, — perhaps  defeat,— 4he&rther  progress  of  lib- 
eral political  principles,  by  far  the  most  threatenmg  is  the  inju- 
dicious zeal  of  the  advocates  of  the  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery,  especially  in  this  country.  If  the  question  were  con- 
fined to  Great  Britain,  where  it  afiects  immediately  only 
a  few  remote  and  insignificant  colonies,  it  would  be  of  little 
moment ;  and  it  is  accordingly  easy  to  conceive  the  apparent 
indi^rence,  with  which  it  is  brought  into  view  by  the  British 
ministry.  In  this  country  the  case  is  difierent.  Here  the 
question  involves  interests  of  paramount  magnitude ;  it  afiects 
immediately  the  condition  of  half  the  Union ;  it  cannot  be 
agitated  without  shaking  the  whole  political  fabric  to  its  foun- 
dation. We  have  been  struck  with  alarm, — we  had  almost 
said  dismay, — at  the  disposition,  recently  shown  by  some  per- 
sons of  intelligence  and  high  respectability  in  this  quarter,  to 
encourage  projects  having  m  view  the  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  reckless  and  unprincipled 
adventurers,  who  can  only  acquire  consequence  in  times  of 
trouble  and  confusion,  should  set  such  projects  on  foot ;  but  it 
is  melancholy  enough,  that  men  who  have  a  large  share  in  the 
preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  who  act  habitually 
upon  fiill  deliberation,  and  with  the  best  motives,  should  be  so  far 
deluded  by  a  few  specious  phrases,  as  to  lend  them  their  names 
and  influence.  We  entreat  such  persons  to  consider  what  they 
are  doing,  and  to  change  their  course,  before  it  is  too  late. 
They  may  rest  assured,  that  the  formation  and  activity  of  a 
party  in  this  quarter,  avowedly  bent  upon  the  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  would  produce,  in  the  Southern  States,  a  feel- 
ing entirely  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the  Union.  A 
separation  of  these  States,  we  hardly  need  to  say,  would  be  at- 
tended with  results,  infinitely  more  disastrous  to  the  cause  of 
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freedom  and  humanity)  than  the  continuance  of  slavery,  as  it 
now  exists  in  this  country,  for  a  thousand  jrears.  But  this  is 
not  the  alteraative  presented.  The  institution  of  slavery  con* 
tains  within  itself  the  principles  of  its  own  destruction,  and  will 
die  a  natural  death  at  one  time  or  another.  Whether  this  ca- 
tastrophe can  be  much  expedited  by  the  use  of  any  artificial 
expedients,  is  exceedingly  doubtiiil.  That  it  will  not  be  expe- 
dited by  thjB  agitation  of  projects  of  immediate  abolition  in 
the  free  States,  is  a  point  that  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  one 
which  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  real 
friends  of  humanity  and  the  country. 


Abt.  UL-^FranklMs  Familiar  Letters. 
A  Collection  of  the  FamiKar  Letters  and  Miscellaneous 
Pmers  of  Ber^amin  Franklin;  now  for  the  first  time 
piMished.    Boston.     1833. 

The  impression  has  always  prevailed  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, that  Franklin  was  a  selfish  man,  and  that  he  took  no  m- 
terest  in  any  thing  which  did  not  tend  either  to  flatter  his  van- 
ity, or  advance  the  purposes  of  his  ambition.  It  was  sufficiently 
evident  that  the  philosophic  repose,  which  has  always  been  as- 
cribed to  him,  by  no  means  prevented  him  from  observing  others ; 
and  that,  instead  of  bein^  indifferent  to  them,  he  was  one  of  the 
roost  shrewd  and  sarcastic  of  men :  but  there  are  no  traces  of 
bitterness, — no  appearances  of  envy  or  jealousy, — no  attempts 
to  injure  the  standing  of  others,  m  any  of  his  writings  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen ;  so  that  this  iropressbn  concembg 
him  seems  rather  traditional  and  ipdefinite,  than  sustabed  either 
by  the  spirit  of  his  familiar  writings,  the  records  of  his  life,  or 
the  testimony  of  thp^  who  knew  him  best. 

Political  men  may  have  been  prejudiced  against  him  fix>m 
personal  motives,  and  their  hostile  feelings  would,  of  course, 
be  shared  by  all  the  members  of  their  party.  The  impression, 
too,  would  be  confirmed  bv  inferences  drawn  from  the  spirit 
of  some  of  his  writings.  He  gave  practical  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  life ;  he  recommended  a  thriving,  minute  atten- 
tion to  the  details  of  business,  a  close  regard  to  small  gains, 
which,  to  many,  would  have  an  air  of  semsbnaas  about  them, 
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ssoee  tbejr  wtem  to  cooceotrate  upon  one's  own  prosperky  alF 
tbe  powen  of  the  miod  and  the  aiSections  of  tbe  beatt.  BiHi 
tboae  who  are  acquaNiled  with  men^  know  full  well  that  so  &r 
firom  being  inconsistent  with  generous  feeling,  this  bakitiial  ex- 
actaess  is  necessary,  to  make  generosity  of  any  value :  without 
this  pfBctical  sagacity,  it  spends  itself  in  feebag,  Dr  runs  lo" 
waote,  and  neitber  benefits  its  possessor  aar  the  workL  He 
was  in  tbe  kabit  of  attaching  conditions  to  bis  gifts,  wbich  some- 
timas  saemed  to  iessen  bis  repntalioa.  for  liberahty :  but  it  was 
lAerwards  ftHmdi  Ibat  tbe  iavor  had  bean  douUsd  instead  of 
diminished,  by  a  compliance  wicb  lfae«DMbtiooa  wkieh  bad  been 
exacted.  We  have  seen  nK>re  instances^  than  one,,  of  princely 
benefactions,  thus  accompanied  with  conditions,^  which  at  first 
seemed  embarrassing  and  impracticable,,  but  which  afterwards^ 
proved  to  be  so  judicious,  and  tended  so  much  to  die  prosperi- 
tv  of  the  receiver,  that  hie  fek  aa  much  ^tieBde  to  bis  bene* 
fipctor  for  those  conditions,  as  for  tbe  donaMn  itself.  That  kind 
of  liberality,  which  secures  as  fiir  as  possibie  the  right  use  of  its- 
^fts,.  is  the  most  desirable  in  Ibe  world.  It  is  tnm,  that  there- 
are  those,-  who  insist  upon  doing  ftrvors  in  their  own  way  as^ 
diey  caU  it,  and  make  it  manifest  that  diey  are  thinking  all 
the  while  more  ef  themselves  than  of  others..  Snch,  hofwever,. 
was  not  tbe  case  whh  Franklin. 

Those  who  ha^e  indulged  the  imapwion  that  tbe  integrity  of 
Franklia  was  apt  to  be  overcome  by  selMoteiest,  have  btongbt 
forward  certain  passages  in  bis  pnUi^ied  eonespondenoe,  in 
which  he  alludes  to  a  proposed  grant  firom  die  crown,  wliich,^ 
they  imagioed  was  solicited  for  himself  and  Us  son.  Mr. 
Sparks^  however,  has  removed  all  the  mystery  of  this  traisac-- 
tion.  It  appears,  that  while  Franklin  was  resKting  in  England, 
as  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  a  company  was  formed  by  Sir  Wil-- 
Ham  Johnson  and  others  in  America,  who  reqnested  Dr.  Frank- 
fin  to  use  his  infloence  to  piocure  for  them  agrant  of  land  m 
the  Ohio  country.  This  bore  the  name  of  fvalp0Wt  Grant, 
90  called  fitmi  Mr.  Walpoie,  a  banker  in  London,  who  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  company.  Alf  the  petitions  and 
other  proceedings  of  this  company  weve  pubtic,  and  Frankli» 
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FtbdUidv  md  bav&  gmm  kim  credit  for  general  liberality,  and 
good  feeling,  have  not,  we  Mie^e,  regard^  him  as  a  warm- 
neafted  man  or  an  aeliire  ftiemi.  This  book  wiH  serre  to  gite 
a  dJftrent  impression.  There  is  something  exceedingly  pleasing 
in  the  interest  which  he  expresses  for  his  connexions,  the  kind 
attention  and  advice  which  he  gires  them,  the  forbearance 
with  which  he  Ireala  tkeiv  AiHts,  and  the  pleasure  with  which 
W  eoeoenigeB  dietr  vistnca.  Some  of  these  leiter»  weve  writ- 
ten mom  than  aoenturjago^  whe»  he  was  poor  and  uttknowoi: 
ihey  therefore  show  the  man  as  he  was,-H30t  when  he  Kved 
in  the  broad  stmshine  of  life,  where  k  is  easy  to  be  eenerous,— - 
but  as  he  was  when  struggKns  with  difficulties,  and  laden  with 
cares,  which  seem  to  have  left  him  little  time  to  think  of  others. 
But  we  will  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  They  will  \mx 
a  favorable  testimony  to  the  character  of  Franklitu 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  rei«ark,  thai  all  of  the  thirteen 
t^rotbera  and  sisters  of  Df.  Frai4U«»  who  vem^hed  the  agie  of 
maturity,  excepting  two,  died  before  be  had  attaioad  to  weakh 
and  eimneiice ;  but  his  eorreefMadenoe  with  hie  sister,  ^bo 
tesided  ie  this  ci^r,  was  aff^tnnale  and  unMnutted  tsU  the  last 
raoment  of  his  Urn.  The  three  btten  which  fellow  were  ad- 
dressed te  hia  siscav  Jane  FrankHn,  aflerwavds  Mrs^  Mecom* 

•  Philadelphia,  d  Januaru,  1726-7. 

^  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  account  Captain  Freeman  gives 
me  of  you.  I  always  judged  by  your  behavior  when  a  child,  that 
you  would  make  a  good,  agreeable  woman,  and  you  know  you 
were  ever  my  peculiar  favorite.  I  have  been  thinking  what  would 
be  a  suitable  present  for  me  to  make,  and  for  you  to  receive,  as  I 
hear  you  are  grown  a  celebrated  beauty.  I  had  almost  deter- 
mined on  a  tea-table ;;  but  when  I  considered,  that  the  character 
of  a  good  housewifb  was  fkr  preferable  to  that  of  being  only  a 
pretty  gentlewoman,  I  concluded  to  send  you  a  spinning-wheel, 
which  I  hope  you  will  accept  as  a  small  token  of  my  sincere  love 
and  affection. 

'  Sister,  farewell,  and  remember  that  modesty,  as  it  makes  the 
most  homely  virgin  amiable  and  charming,  so  the  want  of  it  in- 
feUiUy  reiiden  the  mast  perfect  beau^i  disagreeable  and  odious. 


But  wheB  thatt  brightest  of  female  virtvee  shinea  amoeg  etfaar 
pettaiioMof  bedy  aed  BMd  in  the  same  pevaen,  it  nakee  tie 
wwnaa  meee  Vonif  ttias  an  angel.    Exeaae  this  freedoai,  aed 
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'Philadelphia,  21  Ma^,  1752. 
'  I  received  yours  with  the  affecting  news  of  our  dear  good 
mother's  death.  I  thank  you  for  your  long  continued  care  of 
her  in  her  old  age  and  sickness.  Our  distance  made  it  imprac- 
ticable for  us  to  attend  her,  but  you  have  supplied  all.  She  has 
lived  a  good  life,  as  well  as  a  long  one,  and  is  happy.' 

'  New  York,  19  April,  1757. 

'  I  wrote  a  few  lines  io  you  yesterday,  but  omitted  to  answer 
yours,  relating  to  sister  Douse.  As  having  their  awn  way  is  one 
of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life  to  old  people,  I  think  their  friends 
should  endeavor  to  accommodate  them  in  that,  as  well  as  in 
any  thing  else.  When  they  have  long  lived  in  a  house,  it  be- 
comes natural  to  them;  they  are  almost  as  closely  connected 
with  it,  as  the  tortoise  with  his  shell ;  they  die,  if  you  tear  them 
out  of  it ;  old  folks  and  old  trees,  if  you  remove  them,  'tis  ten  to 
one  that  you  kill  them ;  so  let  our  good  old  sister  be  no  more 
importuned  on  that  head.  We  are  growing  old  fast  ourselves, 
and  shall  expect  the  same  kind  of  indulgences ;  if  we  give  them, 
we  shall  have  a  right  to  receive  them  in  our  turn. 

*  And  as  to  her  lew  fine  things,  I  think  she  is  in  the  right  not 
to  sell  them,  and  for  the  reason  she  gives,  that  they  will  fetch  but 
little ;  when  that  little  is  spent,  they  would  be  of  no  further  use 
to  her ;  but  perhaps  the  expectation  of  possessing  them  at  her 
death  may  make  that  person  tender  and  careful  of  her,  and 
helpful  to  her  to  the  amount  of  ten  times  theur  value.  If  so,  they 
are  put  to  the  best  use  they  possibly  can  be. 

'  I  hope  you  visit  sister  as  often  as  your  affairs  will  permit,  and 
afford  her  what  assistance  and  comfort  you  can  in  her  present 
situation.  Old  age,  infirmities  and  poverty,  joined,  are  afflic- 
tions enough.  The  neglect  and  slights  of  friends  and  near  re- 
lations should  never  be  added.  People  in  her  circumstances  are 
apt  to  suspect  this  sometimes  without  a  cause ;  appearances  should 
therefore  be  attended  to,  in  our  conduct  towards  them,  as  well  as 
realities,  I  write  by  this  post  to  cousin  Williams,  to  continue 
his  care,  which  I  doubt  not  he  will  do.' 

Another  letter,  addressed  in  1760  to  his  sister,  contams  the 
followmg  account  of  his  family. 

'  It  is  remarkable,  that  so  many  breaches  by  death  should  be 
made  in  our  &mily  in  so  short  a  space.  Out  of  seventeen  chil- 
dren, that  our  father  had,  thirteen  lived  to  grow  up  and  settle  in 
the  world.  I  remember  these  thirteen  (some  of  us  then  very 
j)  all  at  one  table,  when  an  entertainment  was  made  at  oar 
»,  on  oooasaon  of  the  return  of  our  bfother  Josiah,  wiio  had 
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been  absent  in  tbe  East  Indies,  and  unheard  of  for  nine  years. 
Of  these  thirteen,  there  now  remain  but  three.  As  our  number 
diminishes,  let  our  affection  to  each  other  rather  increase  ;  for, 
besides  its  being  our  duty,  't  is  our  interest,  since  the  more  affec- 
tionate relations  are  to  each  other,  the  more  they  are  respected 
by  the  rest  of  the  world.' 

The  followbg  characteristic  letter  was  addressed  to  Miss 
Stevenson,  afterwards  Mrs.  Hewson,  the  daughter  of  a  lady  at 
whose  house  he  resided  during  his  visit  to  London  in  1758. 
His  regard  for  both  these  ladies  appears  to  have  been  firm  and 
constant.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  sparks,  that  this  house  is  still 
standing  in  Craven  Street,  in  London,  and  is  yet  considered, 
from  the  circumstance  of  Franklin's  residence  in  it,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  by  travellers. 

'Parts,  14  September,  1767. 

*  I  am  always  pleased  with  a  letter  from  you,  and  I  flatter  my- 
self you  may  be  sometimes  pleased  in  receiving  one  from  me, 
though  it  should  be  of  little  importance,  such  as  this,  which  is  to 
consist  of  a  few  occasional  remarks  made  here,  and  in  my  jour- 
ney hither. 

'  Soon  after  I  left  you  in  that  agreeable  society  at  Bromley,  1 
took  the  resolution  of  making  a  trip  with  Sir  John  Pringle  into 
France.  We  set  out  on  the  28th  past.  All  the  way  to  Dover 
we  were  ftimished  with  post-chaises,  hung  so  as  to  lean  forward, 
the  top  coming  down  over  one's  eyes,  like  a  hood,  as  if  to  prevent 
one's  seeing  the  country ;  which  being  one  of  my  great  pleasures, 
I  was  engaged  in  perpetual  disputes  with  the  innkeepers,  ostlers, 
and  postilions,  about  getting  the  straps  taken  up  a  hole  or  two 
before,  and  let  down  as  much  behind,  they  insisting  that  the 
chaise  leaning  forward  was  an  ease  to  the  horses,  and  that  the 
contrary  would  kill  them.  I  suppose  the  chaise  leaning  forward 
looks  to  them  like  a  willingness  to  go  forward,  and  that  its  hang- 
ing back  shows  reluctance.  They  added  other  reasons,  that  were 
no  reasons  at  all,  and  made  me,  as  upon  a  hundred  other  occasions, 
almost  wish  that  mankind  had  never  been  endowed  with  a  rea- 
soning faculty,  since  they  know  so  little  how  to  make  use  of  it, 
and  so  often  mislead  themselves  by  it,  and  that  they  had  been 
Ibmished  with  a  good  sensible  instinct  instead  of  it. 

*  At  I>over,  the  next  morning,  we  embarked  for  Calais  with  a 
number  of  passengers,  who  had  never  befi>re  been  at  sea.  They 
would  previousiy  make  a  hearty  breakfast,  because,  if  the  wind 
should  fail,  we  might  not  get  over  till  supper  time.  Doubtless 
tliey  thought,  that  when  they  had  paid  for  thehr  breakfost  they 
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kad  a  flight  toitr  and  ihatwhctt  dwy  had  awalkiwed  ik  thofr 
Mire  of  It.  Sut  tbty  had  86ar«A  bean  aui  half  an  houi^  btftxe 
the  sea  laid  clako  to  it,  and  they  weie  obliged  to  delivec  it  up. 
So  that  it  seems  there  are  ancertainties^  eveo  beyoad  those  be- 
tween the  cap  aod  the  lip^  If  erer  you  go  to  aeei»  take  my  ad- 
vice, and  live  sparingly  a  day  or  two  beiwehand.  The  sickieeas, 
if  any,  will  be  lighter  and  sooner  over.  We  got  to  Calais  that 
evening. 

'  Various  impositions  we  sufiered  from  boatmen,  porters,  and 
the  like,  on  both  sides  the  water.  I  know  not  which  are  oMMt 
rapacious,  the  English  or  French,  but  the  lattei  have,  with  their 
knavery,  most  pol^eness. 

'  The  roada  we  found  equally  good  with  oura  in  England,  in 
some  plac^  paved  with  smooth  stones,  like  our  new  streeta,  for 
many  miles  together,  and  rows  of  trees  on  each  side,  and  yet 
there  are  no  turnpikes.  But  then  the  poor  peasants  complained 
to  U6  grievously,  that  they  were  obliged  to  work  upon  the  roads 
fiiU  two  months  in  the  year,  without  being  paid  for  their  labor. 
Whether  this  is  truth,  or  whether,  like  Englishmen,  they  gnua- 
ble,  cause  or  no  cause,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  fully  to  mibrm 
myself. 

'  The  women  we  saw  at  Calais,  on  the  road,  at  Boulogne,  and 
in  the  inns  and  villages,  were  geneially  of  dark  com^pieiions ; 
but  arriving  at  Abbeville  we  found  a  sudden  change,  a  multitude 
of  both  women  and  men  in  that  [^ace  appearing  remarkably  fair. 
Whether  this  is  owing  to  a  small  colony  of  spinners,  wool-combers, 
and  weavers,  brought  hither  from  Holland  with  the  woollen  man- 
ufactory about  sixty  years  ago,  or  to  their  being  less  e&poaed  to 
the  sun,  than  in  other  places,  their  business  keeping  them  nrach 
within  doors,  I  know  not  Perhaps,  as  in  seme  other  oases,  dit 
ferent  causes  may  club  in  producing  the  effect,  bui  the  effect  it- 
self is  certain.  Never  was  I  in  a  place  of  greater  indoalry, 
wheels  and  looma  going  in  every  house. 

'  As  soon  as  we  left  Abbeville,  the  swarthiness  returned.    I 
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tfashy  wMi  ft  bniidi  dippcid  id  4k6  odor,  pust  ftos  ftnd  picper  Id* 
g«th«r ;  so  whra  the  paper  is  taken  off,  there  will  remain  a  roomk 
peteh  of  red  eooetly  the  ^ni  ^  the  hde^  Thifr  ii  the  node, 
fton'the  actresses  on  the  stafe  upwards  tbroofh  all  tanks  of  la* 
dies  to  the  princesses  of  ^  blood ;  but  it  stops  there,  the  Qaeeti 
net  usingr  it,  haring  in  the  serenitjr,  oompliM^enoe,  and  beeigQity, 
tlMl  shine  ao  eminently  in,  or  rather  through  her  coontenancey 
sufficient  beauty,  though  ae<v  an  old  womaA,  to  do  extrenely 
well  inthoot  it 

*  Yeu  eee  I  speak  ef  the  Qneen  as  if  I  had  seen -her ;  aadaol 
lieve,  ibr  yon  must  knew  I  ha?e  iieen  at  court.  We  weal  to 
YersaillM  last  Senday,  and  ind  the  boner  of  being  pveesnted  to 
tte  King ;  he  epoke  to  beth^  us -very  graoiou^  and  very  cbeer- 
Miy,  is  a  hendseme  man,  has  a  very  lively  iook,  and  appeam 
younger  than  he  is.  In  the  evening  we  were,  at  the  OrmtdOm^ 
cert,  where  the  family  sup  in  public.  The  table  was  half  a  hol- 
low square,  the  service  gold.  When  either  made  a  sign  for 
drink,  the  word  was  given  by  one  of  the  waiters.  A  baire  pimr  U 
Rm,  or,  A  boirepour  la  Reine.  Then  two  persons  came  from 
whbtn,  the  one  with  wine  and  the  other  with  water  in  earafes  ; 
each  drank  a  little  glass  of  what  he  brought,  and  then  put  botb 
the  tarafes  with  a  gkss  on  a  salver,  and  tluHi  presented  it  Their 
distance  fiN>m  each  other  was  such  as  that  other  chairs  might 
have  been  placed  between  any  two  of  them*  An  officer  of  the 
court  brought  us  up  through  the  crowd  of  spectators,  and  placed 
Sir  John  so  as  to  stand  between  the  Queen  and  Madame  Vic- 
teire.  The  king  talked  a  good  deal  to  %\x  John,  asking  many 
questions  about  our  royal  family  ;  uid  did  me  too  the  honor  of 
taking  some  notice  of  me ;  that  is  saying  enough ;  for  I  would 
not  liarve  you  think  me  so  much  pleased  with  this  king  and  queen, 
as  to  have  a  whit  less  regard  than  I  used  to  have  for  ours,  f^o 
Fnenchman  shall  go  beyond  me  in  thinking  my  own  king  and 
queen  the  very  best  in  the  world,  and  the  most  amiable. 

*  The  oivilrties  we  everywhere  receive  give  us  the  strongest 
impressions  of  the  French  politeness.  It  seems  to  be  a  point 
settled  here  miiversally,  that  strangers  are  to  be  treated  with  re^ 
speet;  and  one  has  just  the  same  deference  shown  one  here  by 
l^ing  a  stranger,  as  in  England  by  being  a  lady.  The  custom- 
beuse  officers  at  Port  St.  D^nis,  as  we  entered  Paris,  were  aboutf 
to  seize  two  dosen  of  excellent  Bordeaux  wine  gi^en  us  at  Bou- 
logne, and  which  we  brought  with  us  ,*  but  as  soon  as  they  found 
ITS  were  strangers,  it  ^w  immedietely  remitted  on  that  account. 
At  ^  Church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  we  went  to  see  a  magnifr* 
eent  illomiDatien,  with  figures,  Uc.  for  the  deceased  Dauphiness,  ' 
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we  found  an  immense  crowd,  who  were  kept  out  by  guards ;  but 
the  officer  being  told,  that  we  were  strangers  from  England,  he 
immediately  admitted  us,  accompanied  and  showed  us  every 
thing.  Why  don't  we  practise  this  urbanity  to  Frenchmen  ? 
Why  should  they  be  allowed  to  outdo  us  in  any  thing? 

'  Travelling  is  one  way  of  lengthening  life,  at  least  in  appear-* 
ance.  It  is  but  about  a  fortnight  since  we  lefl  London,  but  the 
variety  of  scenes  we  have  gone  through  makes  it  seem  equal  to 
six  months  living  in  one  place.  Perhaps  I  have  suffered  a  greater 
change,  too,  in  my  own  person,  than  I  could  have  done  in  six 
years  at  home.  I  had  not  been  here  six  days,  before  my  tailor 
and  perruquier  had  transformed  me  into  a  Frenchman.  Only 
think  what  a  figure  I  make  in  a  little  bag^wig  and  with  naked 
ears !  They  told  me  1  was  become  twenty  years  younger,  and 
k)oked  very  gallant' 

In  the  two  letters  which  follow,  we  see  another  added  to 
the  many  existing  evidences  of  the  activity  of  Dr.  Franklin's 
mind.  He  bad  prepared  a  scheme  for  a  new  alphabet,  in 
which  all  the  words  in  the  language  were  to  be  spelled  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  sounds  of  the  Tetters,  by  the  introduction 
of  six  new  characters,  and  by  certain  changes  in  the  vowels. 
The  first  letter  was  written  in  his  own  characters,  and  is  tran- 
scribed by  the  editor  in  the  common  orthography. 

'  Craven  Street^  28  S^ember,  1768. 

'  The  objection  you  make  to  rectifying  our  alphabet,  *'  that  it 
will  be  attended  with  inconveniences  and  difficulties,"  is  a  natu- 
ral one ;  for  it  always  occurs  when  any  reformation  is  proposed, 
whether  in  religion,  government,  laws,  and  even  down  as  low  as 
roads  and  wheel-carriages.  The  true  question,  then,  is  not 
whether  there  will  be  any  difficulties  or  inconveniences,  but 
whether  the  difficulties  may  not  be  surmounted,  and  whether  the 
conveniences  will  not,  on  the  whole,  be  greater  than  the  incon- 
veniences. In  this  case,  the  difficulties  are  only  in  the  beginning 
of  the  practice.  When  they  are  overcome,  the  advantages  are 
lasting.  To  either  you  or  me,  who  spell  well  in  the  present  mode, 
I  imagine  the  difficulty  of  changmg  that  mode  for  the  new  is  not 
so  great,  but  that  we  might  perfectly  get  over  it  in  a  week's  time. 

'  As  to  those,  who  do  not  spell  well,  if  the  two  difficulties  are 
compared,  namely,  that  of  teaching  them  true  spelling  in  the  pre»- 
ent  mode,  and  that  of  teaching  them  the  new  alphabet,  and  the 
new  spelling  according  to  it,  I  am  confident  that  the  hitter  would 
be  by  far  the  least    'They  naturally  fall  into  the  new  method  al- 
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ready,  as  much  as  the  imperfection  of  their  alphabet  wiO  admit  of. 
Their  present  bad  spelling  is  only  bad,  because  contrary  to  the 
present  bad  rules.  The  difliculty  of  learning  to  spell  well  in  the 
old  way  is  so  great,  that  few  attain  it,  thousands  and  thousands 
writing  on  to  old  age,  without  ever  being  able  to  acquire  it.  It 
is,  besides,  a  difficulty  continually  increasing,  as  the  sound  grad- 
ually varies  more  and  more  from  the  spelling,  and  to  foreigners  it 
makes  the  learning  to  pronounce  our  language,  as  written  in  our 
books,  almost  impossiUe.   * 

*  Now,  as  to  the  inconveniences  yon  mention,  the  first  is,  **  that 
all  our  etymologies  would  be  Igst,  and  consequently  we  could  not 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  many  words."  Etymologies  are  at  pre- 
sent very  uncertain  ;  but  such  as  they  are,  the  old  books  would 
still  preserve  them,  and  etymologists  would  there  find  them. 
Words  in  the  course  of  time  change  their  meanings,  as  well  as 
their  spelling  and  pronunciation,  and  we  do  not  look  to  etymolo- 
gy for  their  present  meanings.  If  I  should  call  a  man  a  knao€ 
and  a  mUain^  he  would  hardly  be  satisfied  with  my  telling  him, 
that  one  of  the  words  originally  signified  only  a  lad  or  servant ; 
and  the  other  an  under-ploughman,  or  the  inhabitant  of  a  village. 
It  is  fit>m  present  usage  only,  that  the  meaning  of  words  is  to  be 
determined. 

'  Your  second  inconvenience  is,  that  "  the  distinction  between 
words  of  different  meaning  and  similar  sound  would  be  destroy- 
ed." That  distinction  is  idready  destroyed  in  pronouncing  them ; 
and  you  rely  on  the  sense  alone  of  the  sentence  to  ascertain  which 
of  the  several  words,  similar  in  sound,  we  intend.  If  this  is  su& 
ficient  in  the  rapidity  of  discourse,  it  will  be  much  more  so  in 
written  sentences,  which  may  be  read  leisurely,  and  attended  to 
more  particularly  in  case  of  difficulty,  than  you  can  attend  to  a 
past  sentence,  while  a  speaker  is  hurrying  you  along  with  new 
ones. 

'  Your  third  inconvenience  is,  that  **  all  the  books  already 
written  would  be  useless."  This  inconvenience  would  only 
come  on  gradually,  in  a  course  of  ages.  You,  and  I,  and  other 
now  living  readers,  would  hardly  forget  the  use  of  them.  Peo- 
ple would  long  learn  to  read  the  old  writing,  though  they  prac- 
tised the  new.  And  the  inconvenience  is  not  ^eater,  than  what 
has  actually  happened  in  a  similar  case  in  Italy.  Formerly,  its 
inhabitants  all  spoke  and  wrote  Latin ;  as  the  language  changed, 
the  spelling  followed  it.  It  is  true,  that,  at  present,  a  mere  un- 
learned Italian  cannot  read  the  Latin  books,  though  they  are  still 
read  and  understood  by  many.  But,  if  the  spelling  had  never 
been  changed,  he  would  now  have  found  it  much  more  difficult 
to  read  and  write  his  own  language,  for  written  words  would 
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H^«  hid  na  idatioii  to  aooiids,  thej  would  only  kcfe  slood  Snt 
^g«^ ;  90  tbat,  if  be  would  express  in  WEiting  the  idea  he  baa, 
vlie^  he  eouodft  the  word  Yt^cwo,  he  muet  use  the  letters  JEpi^r 
4;figpm.  In  ibort.  whatever  the  difficukiea  and  inconveoieaoea 
i|ow  are,  thej  wUl  he  more  easily  garmoiuited  now,  Mian  hereaif^ 
tor ;  and  9omi^  time  or  other  it  omat  be  done,  or  oi^r  writing  wiU 
hecoipe  the  same  with  the  Chinese,  as  to  the  d^bsolty  of  leanung 
imd  Ufing  it.  And  it  would  already  ba^o  been  inch,  if  we  hadf 
continued  the  Saxon  spelling  and  writQ|g»  vmi  hy  QOr  txg^ 

^11  Tbiineed  net  be  ^eBceraed,  in  writing  to  me,  about 

yevr  bad  spelling ,«  for,  in  my  opinion,  as  our  alphabet  now 
stands,  the  bad  spelling,  or  what  la  caUed  so,  is  generally  Ulq 
best,  as  oonibnninff  to  the  sound  of  the  letters  and  of  the  words. 
To  gire  you  an  mstance.  A  gen^man  recehred  a  letter,  hi* 
whidi  were  these  words, — Not  finding  JBrown  at  kom,  IdeUv* 
ered  yowr  mtseg  to  his  yf.  The  gentleman  finding  it  bad  qxsU- 
ing,  and  therefore  not  very  intell^ible,  called  his  lady  to  heb 
him  re^  it.  Between  them  they  picked  out  the  meaning  of  all 
but  the  yfj  which  they  could  not  understand.  The  lady  pro- 
posed calling  her  chambermaid,  because  Betty,  says  she,  has  the 
best  knack  at  reading  bad  spelling  of  any  one  I  know.  Betty 
came,  and  was^  surprised  that  neither  Sir  nor  Madam  could  ten 
what  y/ was.  ^  Why,"  says  she,  **  y  ^spells  mft^  what  else  can 
it  spell  ? ''  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  much  better,  as  well  as  shorter 
method  of  spelling  wife^  than  Doubkyou^  i,  ef,  e,  which  in  reality 
spell  DouhtetfiftyJ 

la  a  letter  to  Miss  Catbenae  Ray^of  Block  IslaBd,  ka  says:^ 

*  If  it  was  not  ^uite  unreasonable,  I  should  desire  you  to  writff 
to  me  oveory  post«  whether  yoo  hear  tfPm  me  or  not  Aa  to  your 
spelling,  don't  let  those  laughing*  girls  put  you  out  of  conceit  witb 
it.  'T  ia  the  be^  in  the  world,  fet  every  totter  of  it  vtends  for 
flcmethiog/ 

We  a^  not  sure,  that  the  advice  contaiued  in  the  first  part 
of  the  extract  whicb  follows,  ia  likely  to  prove  go  advantage*? 
ous^  9^  Dr.  Franklin  supposes ;  bm  ih/^.  suffi^qua  pf  ^ucb  a; 
nmd  are  iK>t  to  he  neglected. 

^  I  would  aditise  you  to  read  with  a  pen  hx  your  hand,  and  en- 
ter in  a  little  book  short  hints  of  what  you  find  that  is  curious,  or 
that  may  be  usefiil ;  for  this  will  be  the  best  method  of  imprint- 
ing such  particulars  in  your  memory,  where  they  will  be  ready,^ 
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either  ftr  j^lieiiM  oft  bmia  ffatare  ^ict»k>A)  if  th^  «»  MH^  df 
utility ;  or  tt  least  to  adorn  and  improve  your  oonirer8ation»  if 
they  are  rather  points  of  curiosity.  And  as  many  of  the  terndBof 
science  are  such,  as  you  cannot  ha?e  met  with  in  your  common 
f^diuff,  and  may  therefore  be  unacquainted  with,  I  thitik  it 
Would  b6  weB  for  you  to  hav6  a  good  dictionary  at  hand,  t6  cot^- 
Btth  immediafdy  when  you  meet  with  a  word  you  do  not  eom- 

G'ehend  the  precise  meaning  of.  This  may  at  first  seem  trou- 
esom«  and  kitfefruptin| ;  but  it  is  a  trouUe  that  will  d^y 
diminish^  as  you  will  daUy  find  less  and  less  occasion  te  yotit 
dictionary,  as  yon  become  more  aeouainted  with  the  term^^  and 
in  the  mean  time  you  will  read  mm  more  siitisfaction,  beeauso 
with  more  understakiding.' 

There  nm  set^  letters  te  thid  i^ol^me,  eontnining  €tp6^ 
ritions  of  the  views  of  Dr.  FVanklio  M  subjects  connected  WiA 
religious  faith.  We  select  one,  written  on  the  oecd^on  bf  the 
death  of  bis  brotheri  as  indicating  bis  views  in  relation  t%  the 
dose  of  life. 

'  Philaddphia,  23  FAriiory,  175^. 

'  I  coftdole  with  you*  We  have  lost  a  most  dear  and  valuable 
relation.  But  is  is  the  will  of  God  and  nature^  that  these  m^tal 
bodies  be  laid  aside,  when  the  soul  is  to  enter  into  real  life.  This 
is  rather  an  embryo  state,  a  preparation  for  living.  A  mah  is 
not  completely  born  until  he  be  dead.  Why  then  should  we 
grieve,  that  a  new  child  is  bom  among  the  immortals,  a  new 
member  added  to  their  happy  society? 

'  We  are  spirits.  That  bodies  should  be  lent  bs,  while  they 
ean  sflbrd  ns  pleasure,  nssiift  us  in  acquiring  knowledge,.  01*  itk 
doing  good  tQ  our  fellow  creatures,  is  a  kind  and  benev ohrat  aot 
of  God.  When  they  beeoma  unfit  ibr  these  purposes^  aaid  afietd 
as  pain  instead  of  pleasure,  instead  of  an  aid  become  a«  iareew- 
brance,  and  answer  Bene  of  Ae  intentions  fer  Whieh  they  wn^ 
given,  it  is  equally  kind  and  benevolent,  dmt  a  way  is  provided 
by  which  we  may  get  rid  of  them.  Death  is  that  way.  Wi 
ourselves,  in  some  oases,  prudently  ohoose  a  partial  death.  A 
mangled  painfal  limb,  which  cannot  be  restored,  we  willingly  eat 
off.  He,  who  plucks  out  a  tooth,  parts  with  it  fteely^  since  4ke 
paiii  goes  with  it  $  and  ke,  who  qatu  the  whole  body,  parts  at 
^■ee  with  all  paim^  and  possibilities  of  psins  and  diseases^  whfoh 
it  was  liaUe  to,  or  eapakle  of  Aaking  him  snikr^^ 

The  world  \i  Bot  idwiys  in  baste  to  listen  to  the  sUg^cstiofts 
ef  wisdgnii  eVen  ^heve  they  evidently  eeiooids  With  HiteMan 
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If  it  were  so,  the  views  of  Dr.  Fr&nklin  od  the  suliject  of  vrwr 
and  the  security  of  trading  vessels,  would  have  been  more  gen- 
erally adopted. 

'  Every  thing  here  in  Europe  continues  to  wear  a  good  face. 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland  are  raising  a  strong  na- 
val force  to  establish  the  free  navigation  for  neutral  ships,  and  of 
all  their  cargoes,  though  belonging  to  enemies,  except  contra- 
band, that  is,  military  stores.  France  and  Spain  have  approved 
of  it,  and  it  is  likely  to  become  henceforth  the  law  of  nations, 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  England  does  not  like  this 
confederacy.  I  wish  they  would  extend  it  still  farther,  and  or- 
dain, that  unarmed  trading  ships,  as  well  as  fishermen  and  farm- 
ers, should  be  respected,  as  working  for  the  common  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  never  be  interrupted  in  their  operations,  even  by 
national  enemies;  but  let  those  only  fight  with  one  another, 
whose  trade  it  is,  and  who  are  armed  and  paid  for  the  purpose.' 

*  At  length  we  are  in  peace,  God  be  praised,  and  long,  very 
long,  may  it  continue.  All  wars  are  follies,  very  expensive  and 
very  mischievous  ones.  When  will  mankind  be  convinced  of 
this,  and  agree  to  settle  their  differences  by  arbitration  ?  Were 
they  to  do  it,  even  by  the  cast  of  a  die,  it  would  be  better  than 
by  fighting  and  destroying  each  other.' 

In  1774,  Dr.  Franklin  thus  writes  finom  London  to  a  firiend 
in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  some  imputations,  unfavorable 
to  his  character  for  patriotism. 

'  I  see  in  a  Boston  paper  of  August  18th,  an  article  expressing, 
"  that  it  is  generally  believed  Dr.  Franklin  has  received  a  pro- 
mise of  being  restored  to  the  royal  favor,  and  promoted  to  an 
office  superior  to  that  which  he  resigned."  I  have  made  no 
public  answer  to  any  of  the  abuse  I  have  received  in  the  papers 
here,  nor  shall  I  to  this.  But  as  I  am  anxious  to  preserve  your 
good  opinion,  and  as  I  know  your  sentiments,  and  that  you  must 
be  much  afflicted  yourself,  and  even  despise  me,  if  you  thought 
me  capable  of  accepting  any  office  from  this  government,  while 
it  is  acting  with  so  much  hostility  towards  my  native  country,  I 

there  is 
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wkh  their  notice  and  regard ;  but  they  are  in  disgrace  at  coart, 
as  well  as  myself.  Be  satisfied,  that  I  shall  do  nothing  to  lessen 
me  in  your  esteem^  or  my  own.  I  shall  not,  by  the  least  con- 
currence with  the  present  measures,  merit  any  court  favor,  nor 
accept  of  any,  if  it  were  offered  me,  which,  however,  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  happen.' 

The  followin|  letter  was  written  after  his  final  return  fipom 
Europe,  and  a  tew  years  only  before  his  death.  It  gives  per- 
haps as  near  a  view  as  it  is  possible  now  to  obtain,  of  the  do- 
mestic life  of  the  great  philosopher. 

*  I  have  found  my  family  here  in  health,  good  circumstances, 
and  weU  respected  by  their  fellow  citizens.  The  companions  of 
my  youth  are  indeed  almost  all  departed,  but  I  find  an  agreeaUe 
society  among  their  children  and  grandchildren.  I  have  public 
business  enough  to  preserve  me  firom  ennui,  and  private  amuse- 
ment besides  in  conversation,  books,  my  garden,  and  crihhage. 
Considering  our  well  furnished,  plentiful  market  as  the  best  of 
gardens,  I  am  turning  mine,  in  the  midst  of  which  my  house 
stands,  into  grass  plots  and  gravel  walks,  with  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs.  Cards  we  sometimes  play  here,  in  long  winter  evenings, 
but  it  is  as  they  play  at  chess,  not  for  money,  but  for  honor,  or 
the  pleasure  of  beating  one  another.  This  will  not  be  quite  a 
novelty  to  you,  as  you  may  remember  we  played  together  in  that 
manner  during  the  winter  at  Passy.  I  have  indeed  now  and 
then  a  little  compunction,  in  reflecting  that  I  spend  time  so  idly ; 
but  another  reflection  comes  to  relieve  me,  whispering, ''  Ytm 
know  that  the  soul  is  immortal;  why  then  should  you  he  such  a 
niggard  of  a  Uttle  timey  when  you  have  a  whole  eternity  before 
you?  "  So,  being  easily  convinced,  and,  like  other  reasonable 
creatures,  satisfied  with  a  small  reason,  when  it  is  in  favor  of  do- 
ing what  I  have  a  mind  to,  I  shuffle  the  cards  again,  and  begin 
another  game. 

'  As  to  public  amusements,  we  have  neither  plays  nor  operas, 
but  we  had  yestefday  a  kind  of  oratorio,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
enclosed  paper ;  and  we  have  assemblies,  balls,  and  concerts, 
besides  little  parties  at  one  another's  houses,  in  which  there  is 
sometimes  dancing,  and  frequently  good  music ;  so  that  we  jog 
on  in  life  as  pleasantlv  as  you  do  in  England,  any  where  but  in 
London,  for  there  you  have  plays  performed  by  good  actors.  That, 
however,  is,  I  think,  the  only  advantage  London  has  over  Phila- 
delphia.' 

Our  limits  have  restricted  us  to  a  very  cursory  notice  of  this 
iotwestiiig  vdume,  which  b  rradered  more  ineJuable  by  the 
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fytt,  tMt  a  mi^H  portion  mity  of  the  fitmiUftr  c6rmspmdeA<!e 
of  Df.  Franklin  has  heretDfore  been  men  to  the  world.  Mr. 
Sparks,  its  editor,  has  jplaced  the  public  under  new  obli^tions 
to  himself,  for  the  abihty  and  diligence  with  which  he  is  labor- 
ing to  preserve  from  obliyion  the  facts  and  documents  that 
may  serve  to  illustrate  our  history,  and  of  the  characters  of  our 
dittingmhed  men. 
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Mercain.    12mo.  pp.  244. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ooean.  By  J. 
Morrill.    New  York.    J.  J.  Harper.    12ma  pp.  230. 

Natural  History  of  the  Fishes  of  Massachusetts.  By  J.  V.  aifimith, 
M.D.    Boston.    Allen  &  Ticknor.    12mo.pp.40a 

Oregon,  or  a  short  History  of  a  long  Journey  from  the  Atlantic  Ooeen 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  J.  B.  Wyeth.  Cambridge.  ISmo.  pp. 
87, 

Pencil  Sketches  or  Outlines  of  Characters  and  Manners.  Philadel- 
phia.   Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.    12mo.  pp.  274. 

Practice  of  Architecture.  By  Asfaer  Benjamin.  Boston.  Carter, 
Hendee  &  Co.    4to.  pp.  116. 

Something  New,  comprising  a  New  Alphabet  By  M.  H.  Barton. 
Boston.    Muah,  Capen  &.  Lyon.    8vo.  pp.  J84. 

The  American  Monthly  Magazine,  No.  1.  New  York.  John  Willey. 
8vo.  pp.  128. 

The  Ancient  Lyre.  A  Collection  of  Church  Music*  Boston. 
Crocker  &.  Brewster.    8vo.  pp.  356. 

The  District  School  as  it  was.  Boston.  Caifter,  Hendee  &  Co. 
18mo.  pp.  158. 

The  Humorist's  Own  Book.  *  Philadelphia.  Key&  Biddle.  18mo. 
p^296. 

The  Mother  at  Home.  By  J.  C.  Abbott  Boston.  Crocker  & 
Brewster.    12mo.  pp.  164. 

The  National  Calender  and  Annals  of  the  United  States  for  theyear 
1888.    By  Peter  Force.    Washington.    P.  Force.    12mo.  pp.  Sfe 

A  New  Gazetteer  of  North  America.    By  Bishop  Davenpoit.    Bait* 
imore.    G.  McDowell  &  Son.    8vo.  pp.  466. 
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Library  of  Old  Eoglisb  Prose  Writera,  No.  7.  Latimer's  Sermons. 
Carabridffe.    Brown,  Shattuck  &.  Ca    12mo. 

Home's  Manual  for  the  Afflicted,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  and  an 
Appendix.  By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  W.  Doane.  Boston.  Allen  6i 
Ticknor.    18mo.pp.28a 

Description  of  me  Rail  Road  from  Lirerpool  to  Manchester.  From 
the  French.  By  J.  C.  Stocker.  Boston.  HUliard,  Gray  Sl  Co.  ]8nu>. 
pp.  94. 

Classical  Library.  No.  7  &  8»  Cesar's  Commentary.  Translated  by 
Wm.  Duncan,    ifew  York.    J.  &  J.  Harper.    2  vols.  18mo. 

A  View  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Education.  By  G.  Spurz- 
heim.  2d  Edition  Revised  and  Improved.  Boston.  Manh,  Capien  Sl 
Lyon.    12mo.  pp.  318. 

The  Hiad  of  Homer  from  the  Text  of  Wolf,  with  Illustrations  from 
Flazman.  Edited  by  C.  C.  Felton.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray  &.  Co. 
8vo.  pp.  477. 

Observations  on  the  Derangement  manifested  by  the  Mind.  By 
G.  Spurzheim.    Boston.  ^  Marah,  Capen  &  Lyon.  *  8vo.  pp.  258. 

Paris,  or  the  Book  of  the  Hundred  and  One.  Boston.  Lilly,  Wait 
&  Co.  2  vols.  12mo. 

Phrenoloffy  in  Connexion  with  Physiognomy.  By  G.  Spurzheim. 
Boston.    Manh,  Capen  Sl  Lyon.    8vo.  pp.  325. 

Speeches  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Enforcing  Bill.  Boston.  Beals  &.  Homer. 
8vo.  pp.  89. 

A  Lecture  on  Telegrq>hic  Language.  By  John  Pickering.  Boston. 
Hilliard,  Gray  Sl  Co.  8vo.  pp.  32. 

The  C-omus  Offering.    Boston.    W.F.  Stratton.    8vo. 

The  United  Sutes  Telegraphic  Vocabulary.  By  J.  R.  Paricer.  8vo. 
pp.32. 

Voyages  round  the  World.  By  Edward  Fanning.  New  York. 
Collins  &  Hannay.    8vo.  pp.  499. 

ORATIONS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

A  Discourse  delivered  at  .Plymouth,  Dec.  22,  1832.  By  Conven 
Francis.    Allen  Danforth.    8vo.  pp.  56. 

A  Discoune  pronounced  at  the  Funeral  Obsequies  of  J.  H.  Ashmnn, 
Esq.  By  Joseph  Story,  LL.  D,  Cambridge.  Brown,  Shattuck  &  Co. 
8vo. 

An  Address  on  Music,  delivered  atCummington.  By  G.  W.  Lucas. 
Northampton.    J.  H.  Butler  Sl  Son.    8vo.  pp.  28. 

An  Adcbess  delivered  before  the  Teachen  and  Friends  of  the  Sun- 
day School  in  the  12th  Conffregratdonal  Church.  By  one  of  the  Super- 
intendents.   Boston.    Ford&.  Damrell.    8vo. pp.20. 

POETRY. 

The  Harbinger,  or  May  Gift  Boston.    Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.    8vo. 
The  Psalms  newly  parajphrased.    By  Joseph  P.  Bartram.    Boston. 
Rusiel,  Odiome  Sl  Co.    lomo.  pp.  196. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Scripture  Natural  HiBtory.  By  W.  Carpenter,  with  Improvements 
by Rev.J. G.Abbott  Boston.  Lincoln, Edmands  &  Co.  12mo. pp.488. 

Brief  Remarks  on  the  History,  Authority  and  Use  of  the  Saobath. 
By  J.  J.  Gumey.  With  Notes,  by  Moses  Stuart  Andover.  Flaggy 
Gould  &  Newman.    18mo.  pp.  ISx). 

A  Biblical  Catechism  for  Infant  Sunday  Schools.  Boston.  Mass. 
Sab.  School  Society.    18mo.  pp.  36. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  By  Edward  Robinson.  Boston.  Crock- 
er &  Brewster.    ISmo.  pp.  363. 

A  Discourse  on  Christian  Union,  deliyered  at  the  Installation  of 
ReT.  Adin  Ballon.  By  Bernard  Whitman.  Boston.  £.  M.  Stone. 
8vo.  pp.  24. 

A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  the  new  House  of  Wor- 
ship of  the  Second  Concrregational  Church  in  Marblehead.  By  J. 
Bartlett,  Pastor.    Marblehead.    Henry  Blanev.    8vo.  pp.  23. 

A  Family  Prayer  Book  and  Private  Manual.  By  Charles  Brooka 
Boston.    B.  H.  Greene.    12mo.  pp.  d4a 

An  Offering  of  Sympathy,  Second  Edition  with  Additions.  Boston. 
Lilly,  Wait  £  Co.    12mo.  pp.  268. 

Arminianism  Examined.  By  Wm.  Tyler  Thatcher.  Boston.  Peirce 
&  Parker.    I2mo.  pp.  96. 

A  Sermon  preached  Dec.  27,  1832,  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev. 
C.  C.  Vanassdallen  in  Hartford.  ByJoelHawes,D.D.  Hartford.  D. 
F.  Robinson.    8yo.  pp.  23. 

A  Statement  of  Reasons  for  not  believing  the  Doctrines  of  Trinitari- 
ans. By  Andrews  Norton.  Cambridge.  Brown,  Shattuck  &  Co. 
12nK).  pp.  330. 

Friendly  Letters  to  Universalists.  By  Bernard  Whitman.  Cam- 
bridge.   Brown,  Shattuck  dt  Co.  12mo.  pp.  356. 

Guide  to  the  Lord^  Supper.  New  York.  Dorr  &.  Butterfield. 
18mo,  pp.  52. 

Journey  of  the  Israelites*    Boston.    Peirce  dt.  Parker.    ]2mo.pp.  24. 

Lectures  on  Infidelity.  By  Andrew  Thompson,  D.  D.  Wmdsor. 
Richards  &  Tracy.    I8ma  pp.  213. 

Letter  to  Rev.  Nathl.  Thayer,  D.  D.  By  James  G.  Carter.  Lancas- 
ter.   8vo.  pp.  36. 

Notes  Explanatory  and  Practical  on  the  Gospels.  By  Albert  Ray- 
ner.    New  York.    J.  Leavitt    2  vols.  12mo. 

Occasional  Discourses.  By  Francis  Wayland,  D.  B.  Boston. 
James  Loring.    J2mo.  pp.  396. 

Preparations  for  Special  Efforts  to  promote  the  work  of  God.  By 
W.  C.  Walton.    Hartford.    Andrus  &,  Judd.    18mo.  pp.  356. 

Quakerism  not  Christianity.  By  Samuel  H.  Coz.  New  York.  J. 
Leavitt    8vo.  pp.686. 

Questions  and  Notes  upon  the  Book  of  Leviticus.  By  George  Bush. 
New  York.    J.  P.  Haven.    18mo.pp.  108. 

Sermons  designed  to  teach  plainly  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 
By  Jonathan  Farr.    Boston.    L.  C,  Bowles.    18mo.  pp.  280. 

The  Primitive  Government  of  the  Church.    By.  J.  P.  Wilson. 

The  Seventh  Report  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
New  York.    Clayton  if  Van  Norden.    8vo.  pp.  78. 
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ABfERICAN  EDITIONS  OF  ]t>REI6N  WORKS. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  &  Writings  of  Adam  Ckrk.    Edited  by 
B.B.  Clark.    New  York.    D.  Appletoa.    ]3n/o.  pp.  349. 
A  CoQiae  of  Leetares  on  Dramatic  Literature.    By  A.  W.  Schle- 

SiL  Translated  from  the  German.  By  John  BlaclL  Philadelphia, 
ogan  Si,  Thompson.    8vo.  pp.  442. 

A  Greek  Grammar  for  the  use  of  High  Schools  and  Univenities. 
By  Philip  Batman.  Translated  from  the  German.  By  Edward  RoIh 
inson.    Andorer.    Flag^  &.  Gould.    8vo.  pp.  414. 

A  Help  to  the  Acquamtance  of  God.  By  J.  German.  Boston. 
James  Loring.    18mo.  pp.  177. 

A  New  Ituian  Grammar.  By  VerganinL  Revised  and  Corrected. 
By.  L.  L.  da  Ponte.    New  York.    Charles  D.  Vahn.    8vo.  w).  468. 

Zoe,  or  the  Sicilian  Zayda.  PMladelphia.  Key  4l  Biddle.  2  yols. 
12mo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Ineuranca  By  David  Hughea,  Esq.  New 
York.    O.Halsted.    8vo.i)p.471. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  tne  Diseasee  of  the  Eye.  By  William  Mack- 
enzie.   Boston.    Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.    8vo.  pp.  7^ 

Scripture  Principles  of  Education.  By  Caroline  Fry.  Philadelphia. 
French  Sf  Perkins.    18ma  pp.  160. 

Christ  our  Example.  By  Caroline  Fry.  PhiladelpMa.  French  & 
Perkins.    18mo.  pp.  267. 

A  Treatise  on  Optics.  By  Sir  David  Brewster,  with  an  appendix. 
By  A.  D.Bache.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.  l^no.  pp. 
415. 

Advice  to  Church  Members.  By  Wm.  Innes.  Boston.  James 
Loring.     18mo.  pp.  264. 

Asmodeus  at  large.  By  the  Autiior  of  Pelham.  Philadelphia. 
Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.    12mo.  pp.  227. 

Astronomy  and  General  Physics,  with  Reference  to  Natural  Theol- 
^Sy-  By  Wm.  Whewell.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea  &.  Blanchard* 
iSmo.  pp.  284. 

Cabinet  Cyclopedia.  No.  22.  The  History  of  England.  By  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  VoL3.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.  12mo. 
pp.  32a 

Characteristics  of  Woman.  By  Mrs.  Jamieson.  Philadelphia. 
Carey,  Lea  &.  Blanchard.    2  vols.  ]2mo. 

Common  Errors.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood.  Philadelphia.  Latimer,  & 
Co.18mo.pp.  178. 

Cottage  Economy.  By  Wm.  Cobbett  New  York.  J.  Doyie. 
]8mo.  pp.  66. 

Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Evidence  and  Spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Boston.    S.  G.  Simpkins.    18ma  pp.  184. 

Depping*s  Eveninj^  Entertainments.  New  Series.  An  Improved 
Edition.    Philadelphia.    A.  Towar.    12mo.  pp.244. 

Domestic  Portraits.  By  Rev.  Leigh  Richmond.  New  York.  J. 
Leavitt    12mapp.292. 

Eben  Elrskine  or  the  Traveller.  By  John  Gait  Philadelphia.  Ca- 
rey, Lea  &.  Blanchard.    2  vols.  ]2mo. 

Family  Library.    No.  54.    Progress  of  Discovery  on  the  North 
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CoMtofiUMriciL  ByP.F.Tylec  New  TodL  J.J.lNuveik  ]6bo. 
pp.  360. 

Histoiy  of  Chides  BDii,  and  lua  Family.  Boeleik  J.  Howe.  Iteo. 
pp.3a 

Holiday  Viait  to  Aant  Sarah.  Philadelphia.  Latimer  &  Co.  18ma* 
pp.e9. 

Hiatorj  of  the  CroMdera  against  thelAlbigenaes.  From  the  French 
ofSiamondL    Boston.    RRMusaey.    12mo.  pp.386. 

Hktoiy  of  Vegetable  Snbataneea.    Boeton.    Lilly,  Wail  dt  Co. 

2  Tola.  J8mo. 
IllaatrationaofPolitiealEcomomyNal.    Lift  in  the  Wild&    Phil- 
adelphia.   E  LiUelL    18mo.  pp.  120. 

Illuatrationa  of  Political  Economy,  No.  K).  Ireknd.  Boston.  L. 
C.  Bowles.    18mo.  pp.  186. 

lUoatrations  of  Political  Economy,  Na  11.  For  Each  and  ibr  All. 
Boston.    L.  C.  Bowies.    18mo.  pp.  176. 

Illustrations  of  Political  Economy,  No.  12.  Homes  abroad.  Bosloib 
L.  C.  Bowles.    18mo.  pp.  162. 

John  Milton,  his  Life  and  Times.  By  Joseph  Ivimey.  New 
Yotfc.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    12(0o.  ppw  900. 

Journal  of  a  Nobleman,  beinff  a  Narrative  of  his  residence  in  Vienna 
during  the  Congress.    Philadelphia.    Key  &  Biddle.    12mo.  pp.  243. 

Library  of  Romance.  Edited  by  Leigh  Richmond.  No.  1.  The 
Ghost  Honter  and  his  Family.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea  d&  Blaneh- 
ard.    18mo.  pp.  259. 

Library  of  Komance  No.  !^  The  Robber  of  the  Rhine.  By  Leigh 
Richmond.    Philadelphia.    Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.    12mo.  pp.  2S7, 

Legends  of  the  Library  at  LiUies.  By  Lord  dt  Lady  There.  Phil* 
adelphia.    Carey  &,  Lea.  2  toIs.  12mo. 

Literary  Curiosities.    By  D'lsraelL    Boston.    Lilly,  Wait  it  Co. 

3  vols.  mno. 

Memoirs  of  the  Loves  of  the  Poets.  By  the  Author  of  the  Diary  of 
an  Ennuy6.    Boston.    Russel,  Odiome  &  Co.    2  vols.  18mow 

Memoirs  of  General  La  Fayette.  By  B.  Sarrans.  Boston.  Lilly, 
Wait  &  Co.    2vols.l2mo. 

Memoir  of  Julius  Chs  Rieu,  from  the  French  of  Monedo.  Phfladel- 
phia.    French  dt  Perkins.    8vo.  pp.  65. 

Our  Island.    Philadelphia.    Carey  &.  Hart    2  vola.  ]2ma 

Russia,  ita  Geography,  History  and  Topography.  Boston.  LiUy, 
Wait  &  Co.    8vo.  pp  315. 

Family  Library.  No.  55.  Travela  and  Researches  of  Baron  Von 
Humboldt  By  Wm.  Macgillivray.  New  York.  J.  Sl  J.  Harper.  l8mo. 
pp.  367. 

Family  Library.  No.  56  &  57.  Lettera  of  Euler  on  diflSnrent  Sub- 
jects in  Natural  Philosophy  with  Notes  by  David  Brewater  It  J. 
Qriscom.    New  York.     J.  &  J.  Harper.    2  vols.  18mo. 

Frankenstein,  or  the  Modem  Prometheus.  By  Mrs.  Shelly.  Phil- 
adelphia.   Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.    2  vola.  f2ino. 

German  Drama  from  Schiller  and  Goethe,  for  the  use  of  Peteone 
learning  the  German.    Boston.    Hilliard,  Gray,  ft  Co.    12mo.pp.422. 

Gleaninga  of  Natural  History.  BvEdward  Jesse.  Philadelphia. 
Carey,  Lea  Sl  Blanchard.    ]8mo.  pp.  839. 
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Smeho  w  the  ProverinaHst  By  J.  W.  Coiininghtm.  PluHtddpliit. 
Latimer  &  Co.    IBmo.  pp.  186. 

Some  Serious  ObeervatioDB  of  an  Italian  Exile  in  England.  By 
Count  Pecchio.    Philadelphia.    Key,  Meilke  &  Biddle.    19mo.  pp. 


Stanley  Buxton,  or  the  School  fellowa.    By  John  Gait 

The  Actire  Christian.  By  J.  P.  Hinton.  Philadelphia.  French 
&,  Perkins.    18mo.  pp.  234. 

The  Biography  of  Distingoiahed  Reformers.  Boston.  S.  O.  Simp- 
kins.    J8mo.  pp.  213. 

The  Book  of  Beauty.  By  L.  E.  L.  Philadelphia.  Carey  &.  Hart 
ISmo.  pp.  341. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Rev.  A.  Fuller.  Edited  by  A.  O.  Fuller. 
Boston.    Lincoln,  Edmands  &  Co.    2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Elements  of  the  Differential  Calctdns.  By  J.R. Young.  Revised 
and  corrected  by  Michael  Shaunesey.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea  & 
lUanchard.    8vo.pp.255. 

The  Essential  Faith  of  the  Universal  Faith.  By  Harriet  Martineau. 
Boston.    L.  C.  Bowles.    IBmo.  m>.  170. 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  By  Miss  Sherwood.  Boston.  James 
Loring.    18mo.  pp.  104. 

The  Glory  of  the  Age,  or  Essay  on  Missions.  By  JchB  Foster. 
Boston.    James  Loring.    18mo.  pp.  191. 

The  Grace  and  Dutv  of  being  spiritually  minded.  By  John  Owen, 
D.D.  Abridged  by  Ebenr.  Porter,  D.D.  Boston.  Peirce  &  Parker. 
12mo.  pp.  211. 

The  Happiness  of  the  Blessed.  By  Richard  Manton.  Philadelphia. 
K^  &.  Biddle.    12mo.  pp.  187. 

The  History  of  North  and  South  America.  By  Rice  Snowden. 
Revised  and  Corrected  by  Chs.  W.  Baseley.  New  York.  M*Carty 
Sl  Lory.    12mo.  pp.  348. 

The  History  or  the  United  States  of  America  till  the  British  Revo- 
lution in  1688.  By  J0s.  Grahame.  Boston.  Russel,  Odiome  &  Co. 
3  vols.  8vo. 

The  History  of  John  Barr,  by  himself.  Philadelphia.  Latimer  Sl 
Co.    l8mo.  pp.  91. 

The  Jerusalem  Sinner  Saved.  By  John  Bunyan.  Boston.  Russel, 
Odiome  &  Co.    18ma  pp.  144. 

The  Lady's  Medical  Guide.  By  the  late  Richard  Rush,  MJ). 
Philadelphia.    Career  &.  Lea.    ]8mo.  pp.  144. 

The  Life  of  a  Sailor.  By  a  Captain  in  the  Navy.  New  York. 
J.  &  J.  Harper.    2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Lives  and  Exploits  of  Banditti  and  Robbers.  By  C.  McFarlane. 
New  York.    J.  &  J.  Harper.    2vols.  12mo. 

The  Lover  of  Nature,  A  Tale.  By  LudwigTieck.  Translated 
from  the  German.  By  J.  Smith.  Cambridge.  Chs.  Folsonu  18mo. 
pp.24. 

The  Mother's  Medical  Guide.  Boston.  Allen  dt  Ticknor.  18mo. 
pp.  110. 

The  Present  State  of  New  England  with  Regard  to  the  Indian  War. 
London,  1675.    Boston.  -  J.  Drake.    18mo.  pp.  69. 

The  Primitive  Government  of  Christian  Churches.  By  J.  P.  Wil- 
son.   Philadelphia.    French  &  Perkins.    12mo.  pp.  372. 
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The  Sources  of  Health  and  Diaeeae  in  a  Community*  By  Hemy 
Belinage.    Boston.    Allen  &  Ticknor.    12mo.  pp.  100. 

The  Wealthy  Fanner.  By  Hannah  More.  Boston.  James  Loriag. 
18mo.  pp.  144. 

The  west  India  Question.  An  Outline  for  Universal  Emancipation. 
New  Haven.    H.  Howe  Sl  Co.    8yo.  pp.  44. 

The  Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy.  By  the  Author  of  Vivian  Grey. 
Philadelphia.    Carey  Lea  ^  Blanchaid.    2  vols.  12no. 

The  Young  Florist  By  Joseph  Breck.  Boston.  Russel  Odiome 
&  Co.    16mo.  pp.  16a 

Tales  of  Military  Life.  By  the  Author  of  the  Subaltern.  PhiladeU 
phia.    Kev&Biddle.    l3mo.'87. 

Tom  drinj^e's  Log.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea  Sl  Blanchard. 
9  vols.  13mo. 

Wacousta  or  the  Prophecy.  Philadelphia.  KeydtBiddle.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Zohrat  or  the  Hostage.  By  the  Author  of  HiyjiBabba.  New  York. 
J.  dt  J.  Harper*    2vols.l2mo. 
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Abt.  I. — t%dler*$  Observations  on  ike  Vhiied  States. 

Observations  on  Professions^  Literature^  Manners  and  End" 
gration  in  the  United  States  and  Canada^  made  during 
a  Residence  in  1832,  by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Fidler,  for  a 
short  time  Missionary  ofThomhill  on  Yonge  Street,  near 
York,  Upper  Ckxnada.     New  York.  1833. 

This  is  another  precious  specimen  of  the  class  of  books 
with  which  John  Bull  is  now  regularly  humbugged  three  or 
four  times  a  year,  under  the  name  of  observations  on  the  state 
of  society,  manners  and  literature  in  the  United  States.  There 
is  one  important  omission  in  the  titles  of  these  works,  which 
renders  them  in  fact  a  complete  fraud  upon  the  public.  If  they 
were  called,  as  they  ought  to  be,  observations  on  the  state 
of  society,  manners,  and  hterature  in  the  taverns,  steamboats 
and  stage-coaches  of  the  United  States,  honest  John  would 
know  what  he  was  buying,  and  whether  he  was  likely  to  set 
his  money's  worth.  The  very  names  of  the  persons  who  m- 
dite  these  burlesque  itineraries  are,  in  general,  such  as  to 
prepare  the  reader  pretty  well  for  the  ridicule  with  which  they 
are  regularly  blasted,  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  last  in  the 
series  was  by  Mrs.  TroUope,  and  the  one  before  us  is  by 
the  Rev.  Isaac  Fidler,  The  worthy  divine  himself  does 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  delighted  with  bis  '  family  cogno- 
men,' as  he  learnedly  calls  it*     He  tells  us,  in  hb  own  inimita- 
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ble  style,  ^  I  never  loved  my  musical  name,  and  the  next  time 
1  voyage  to  the  &aies  I  may  choose  to  have  it  altered.'  Tlie 
manner  in  which  he  supposes  that  this  alteration  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, will  ^ve  a  good  idea  of  the  correctness  of  his  infor- 
mation req>ecting  the  political  and  legal  institutions  of  the 
country. 

'  I  was  told,  that  a  person  in  the  States,  who  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  surname/  (Christian  names  cannot  it  seems  be  al- 
tered) *  can  easily  have  it  changed  to  another  more  suitable  to 
bis  taste  and  mcUnation.  It  was  a  subject  of  discussion  some- 
times, and  the  information  I  obtained  was  this,  that  a  person,  (mo 
taking  up  his  citizemhip^  needs  (Moly  go  to  a  particular  office 
appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  having  selected  another  ap- 
pellation, get  it  registered  as  his  famly  cognomen^  whereby 
be  and  his  children  may  be  designated  afterwards.  This,  if 
trwsj  (there  b  much  virtue  in  this  if)  ^  must  render  the  gen- 
ealo^es  of  families  extremely  difficult  to  trace :  yet  I  must 
contess  that  it  is  very  accommodating  to  persons  of  dubious 
character,  to  whom  a  change  of  surname  must  be  a  great  con-' 
sideration.^ 

It  is  pretty  plain  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fidler  was  hoaxed  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter,  and  we  incline  to  think  that  this  was  an  acci- 
dent which  happened  to  him  not  unfrequently  during  his  voyage 
to  the  States.  His  immediate  friends  must  in  fact  have  taken 
strange  liberties  with  him  in  this  way,  as  appears  from  the  fol-^ 
lowing  anecdote,  which  he  ^ves  upon  the  authority  of  <  a  divine 
of  eminence.' 

^  The  cler^  of  America  are  prohibited  by  an  act  of  the  l^s-* 
lature  from  sitting  in  the  Chamfer  of  RepreseHtatives.  This 
was  not  always  the  case,  but  was  brought  about  after  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  One  of  the  members  of  Congress,  a  clergy- 
man, was  very  desirous  that  some  permanent  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  ui^ent  with  a  friend 
of  bis,  a  member  also,  to  use  his  endeavors  to  accomplish  \u 
This  friend,  probably  annoyed  by  frequent  solicitations,  and 
being,  as  Americans  m  general  are  represented,  a  summer^s  dav 
fnend,\Rn  evident  improvement  upon  Gray's  summer  friena) 
*  promised  (upon)  his  word  of  honor  that  he  would  do  some- 
thing for  the  church.  Accordingly  he  menuooed  this  circum- 
stance in  Congress  on  the  first  opportunity,  and,  relating  his 
promise^  moved  that  no  clergyman  should  thenceforth  sit  in  that 
House.     Tie  motion  was  carried  by  a  vast  majoriiy^  and  ckr^ 
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jieoy  wkh  their  eolden  antioipatioDS,  vanbbed  fix>ni  it  forever. 

bis  was  told  me  by  a  divine  of  eminence.' 

After  thisy  we  shall  doubtless  hear  no  more  of  the  &mous 
joumie  des  dupes.  This  ridiculous  fiible,  which  one  of  his  cler- 
ical brethren  probably  anHised  bimsdf  with  imposing  upon  the 
simplicity  of  our  author  as  a  piece  of  real  history,  is  gravely 
quoted  as  such  by  the  London  Literary  Gazette. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  introduce  our  author  more  particularly 
to  the  acquaintance  of  the  reader,  who  is  not  yet  aware  of  his 
personal  character  and  pretensions.  We  have  the  honor 
then  to  inform  him,  that  the  Rev.  Isaac  Fidler  was  mtended  for 
the  churchy  although  he  has  (ailed  to  obtain  employment  in  his 
mofession,  and  received  his  education  under  the  Rev.  James 
Tate  of  Richmond,  *  whose  name,'  he  says,  <  I  found  to  be  held 
in  great  esteem  among  scholars  in  America.'  We  would  sug- 
gest enp€U$ant  to  Mr.  Fidler,  that  there  b  a  slight  inconsistency 
between  the  purport  of  this  passage,  and  that  of  another,  in 
which  he  represents  himself  as  telling  Mr.  John  Pickering  that 
he  (Fidler^  '  discovered  the  day  aicer  his  arrival  at  New  i  ork, 
that  there  is  no  literature  in  the  United  States.'  Where  there 
is  no  literature  there  are  of  course  no  scholars,  and  where  there 
are  no  scholars,  it  is  impossible  that  scholars  can  hold  in  great  es- 
teem the  Rev.  James  Tate.  For  ourselves,  we  are  free  to  say 
that  we  never  heard  of  the  learned  gentleman,  until  his  name 
was  made  known  to  us  by  the  labors  of  his  still  more  erudite 
pupil. 

The  character  and  fortunes  of  the  latter  appear  to  resemble 
ro  some  respects  those  of  the  celebrated  tutor  of  Miss  Lucy 
Bertram.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fidler  combines,  in  fact,  the  same 
pro'di-guouM  e^^ii-di-ti-on  in  the  oriental  languages  with  the 
same  antiaue  simplicity, — to  give  it  no  other  name, — in  regard 
to  eveiy  thine;  that  concerns  the  business  of  life,  which  distin- 

Subhed  the  Kev.  Mr.  Sampson.  He  b  not,  however,  ouite  so 
onest  as  the  worthy  Dommie,  but  evinces  at  times  a  aecided 
dbposition  for  drawing  a  long  b6w.  He  was  educated,  as  we 
have  said,  for  the  church ;  but  not  having  obtained,  and,  as 
he  tells  us  himself,  not  being  likely  to  obtain  preferment, 
undertook  to  mend  his  fortune  by  teaching  the  Eastern  lan- 
eua^es  to  young  men  preparing  for  the  service  of  the  East 
uidia  Company,  ki  this  occupation  he  also  met  with  slight 
success,  but  does  not  inform  us  of  the  reasons  of  hb  failure. 
We  only  know,  ^ait  finding  no  profiuUe  employment  at  home, 
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he  concluded  to  embark  for  this  countiy,  expecting  to  reaKae 
a  rapid  and  brilliant  fortune,  by  teaching  Sanscrit  and  Hia- 
dostanee  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  On  arriving  at 
New  York,  he  determined,  by  way  of  recommending  himself^ 
to  publbh  immediately  a  work,  whether  original  or  not  does 
not  appear,  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  apparently  forgetting  that 
the  people  would  not  be  able  to  read  it,  until  they  had  first 
had  the  advantage  of  his  instruction.  This  project  was  nip- 
ped in  the  bud  by  the  wrongheadedness  of  the  publisher  to 
whom  Mr.  Fidler  addressed  himself,  and  who  not  only  had 
no  Sanscrit  types  at  his  disposal,  but  positively  refused  to  im- 
port any,  and  even  affirmed,  that  if  Mr.  Fidler  would  furnish 
him  with  a  fount  free  of  expense,  he  would  not  give  it  store- 
room ;  so  limited,  in  his  opmion,  was  the  demand  for  Sanscrit 
literature  in  this  community. 

Our  author's  other  friends  concurred  in  the  main  with  the 
publisher,  and  advised  him  to  give  up  the  plan  of  a  Sanscrit 
school  and  open  one  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  the  other  branches  of  a  common  liberal  educa- 
tion. This  was  a  feasible  common-sense  scheme,  which,  had 
it  been  acted  on,  would  doubtless  have  succeeded ;  but  after 
much  inquiry  and  long  deliberation,  our  author  seems  to  have 
been  fairly  frightened  out  of  it  by  a  brother  pedagogue,  who 
gave  him  an  alarming  account  of  the  loose  state  of  discipline  in 
the  American  schools,  and  of  a  battle  royal  which  he  had  re- 
cently had  with  his  own  pupils.  We  extract  the  passage  con- 
taining this  account,  which,  in  the  newspaper  phrase,  is  some- 
what *  curious  if  true,'  but  which  merits  confirmation.  We  iur 
cline  to  think  that  our  author  was  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  in- 
stances, hoaxed  by  his  fellow  emigrant,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  person  of  much  more  shrewdnesss  than  Mr.  Fidler,  and  per- 
haps had  it  in  view  to  keep  a  competitor  out  of  the  market. 
The  story  is  as  follows. 

* "  I  regret,"  said  he,  *'  that  I  ever  engaged  in  the  school. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  expel  eight  of  my  scholars.  The  noise 
and  uproar  of  my  school  had  been  increasing  every  day,  till  at 
last  it  reached  so  high  a  pitch,  that  neither  I  nor  my  pupils  could 
be  distinctly  heard.  I  reprimanded  such  as  appeared  most  riot- 
ous, but  some  of  them  told  me  they  would  not  be  restrained  by 
any  English  tyrant ;  so  I  visited  one  of  them  with  a  stroke. 
Hereupon  the  whole  school  became  a  scene  of  anarchy.  I  was 
pelted  on  all  sides,  with  books,  and  slates,  and  copies,  and  obliged 
to  leave  my  seat.    AU  the  scholars  pressed  on,  and  endeavor- 
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ed  to  strike  or  kick  me.  I  was  compelled  to  take  refage  behind 
a  pillar,  against  which  I  placed  mj  back,  and  protected  myself 
in  front,  by  a  chair.  Such  as  approached  near  enough  I  knock- 
ed down,  and  kept  the  whole  rabble  of  them  at  bay.  At  last, 
snatching  a  piece  of  wood  out  of  the  hands  of  the  oldest,  I  put 
my  pupils  on  the  defensive ;  and  when  I  had  completely  subdu- 
ed every  appearance  of  resistance,  I  turned  the  ringleaders  out  of 
doors.  Every  symptom  of  insubordination  has  vanished  ;  but  you 
cannot  conceive  how  much  mortifiratinn  I  have  experienced." ' 

The  main  difficulty  with  our  author  in  regard  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school)  seems  to  have  been  an  apprehension  that 
he  should  not  be  permitted,  by  the  usage  of  the  country,  to 
wield  the  birch  with  sufficient  freedom,  and  should  thus  be 
materially  abridged  of  what  he  appears  to  have  regarded  as 
the  most  enviable  privilege  of  his  office.  We  cannot  un- 
dertake to  answer  for  the  state  of  things  in  this  respect  at  New 
York,  but  we  can  venture  to  assure  him  that  in  Boston,  at  least, 
he  would  have  found  no  cause  of  complaint.  If  be  were  plac- 
ed at  the  head  of  one  of  our  city  schools,  he  would  have 
DO  occasion  to  envy  the  whipping  franchises  of  the  masters  of 
Westminster,  Eton,  or  Harrow.  Our  boys  are  literally,  what 
Sir  Francb  Burdett  has  so  often  declared  his  countrymen 
to  be,  a  flogged  nation.  Such,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  is 
the  strictness  of  the  discipline  in  our  city  schools,  that  the 
slightest  fiiilure  m  the  performance  of  the  literary  exercises,-A-an 
error,  for  example,  m  the  speUing  of  a  single  word, — b  reward- 
ed, argent  comptanty  by  a  most  liberal  administration  of  the 
birch  or  the  ferule.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  have  gone 
pretty  far,  we  suspect,  in  removing  the  unfavorable  impressions 
entertaiDed  by  our  author,  respecting  the  state  of  professions,  li- 
terature, manners  and  emigration  in  this  country.  For  ourselves, 
with  all  our  reverence  for  the  ancient  and  venerable  engines  of 
scholastic  rule  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  endeared  to  us, 
as  they  are,  by  the  tenderest  recollections  of  early  years,  we 
are  yet  free  to  say,  that  we  think  this  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
there  may  be  too  much  even  of  a  good  thing.  We  recommend 
it  to  the  city  authorities,  if,  as  we  greatly  doubt,  they  honor  us 
so  far  as  to  read  our  poor  lucubrations,  to  take  this  hint,  lest  the 
people  should  in  process  of  time  give  them  another  of  a  broad- 
er description. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  making  inquiry  in  reeard  to 
the  practicabdiity  of  establishing  a  school^  Mr.  Fidler,  who  has 
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more  than  one  string  to  his  bow,  long  as  it  is,  was  also  endeav- 
oring to  prooure  a  situation  as  a  clergjrman  of  the  Episcopal 
Cbuich,  or  a  professor  in  a  ooll^.  In  these  attempts,  he 
was  not  much  mcura  suooessful  than  m  the  other.  Most  of  the 
persons  to  whom  he  addressed  himself  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance, received  his  advances  in  a  very  discouraging  style.  He 
had  brought,  it  seems,  good  recommendations  fitmi  England; 
but  several  persons  hinted  to  him,  that  high  recommendations 
fix)m  England  ^  are  a  men's  greetest  detriment.'  Others,  again, 
and  Dr.  Mihior  among  the  number,  assured  him  that  ^  such  tes- 
timony is  mdispensame,'  and  advised  him  to  write  home  for 
more.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  much  more  plausiUe  view 
of  the  matter  than  the  other.  <  Many  persons,  capable  of  giv- 
mg  correct  information,  candidly  informed  him  that  no  man, 
whatever  be  his  worth  or  acquirements,  has  much  chance  of 
obtainmg  either  collegiate  or  clerical  promotion  in  the  United 
States,  unless  he  have  personal  influence  with  a  majority  of 
the  electors.'  We  must  own  that  we  do  not  well  see  how  the 
case  could  be  otherwise.  Where  places  are  conferred  by  elec- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  a  candidate  can  only  be  suooessfiil  by 
securing,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  personal  influence  with  a 
majority  of  the  electors.  He  was  repeatediv  asked  if  he  would 
accept  a  situation  in  Ohio,  and  as  repeatedly  declined  such  a 
place  of  exile.  ^  My  habits  had  fitted  me  for  other  scenes,  and 
required  more  domestic  comforts  than  a  wilderness  can  furnish. 
Besides,  I  was  early  made  ac<piainted  with  the  sort  of  people 
I  was  likely  to  find  for  associates  in  places  re$note  from  the 
frontier.  As  I  perceived  that  persons  of  the  same  standing, 
even  in  New  York,  are  not  the  most  amiable  or  liberabUy  I  feared 
their  manners  would  not  be  improved  by  contiguity  to  forests, 
bears,  and  Indians.'  This  is  rather  an  unkind  cut  at  the  rever- 
end gentleman's  clerical  acquaintance  m  New  York,  whose 
courtesy  and  kindness  he  elsewhere  acknowledges  in  very 
warm  terms.  We  would  respectfolly  hint  to  Mr.  Fidler  that 
UberabUy  though  it  may  doubtless  pass  for  very  good  En^ish 
at  the  school  of  the  Rev.  James  l^te,  has  not  yet  gained  ad- 
missbn  into  the  American  vocabulary.  We  would  also  su^- 
pest  to  him  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  discreet  persons,  Ohio 
IS  somewhat  less  rem&tefrom  the  frontier  than  New  York. 

In  the  course  of  these  inquiries  the  winter  wore  away,  and 
our  author,  already  discouraged  by  most  of  their  results  in  re- 
gud  to  the  probability  of  accomplishing  his  objects,  finally  met 
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with  an  English  lady  established  at  New  York,  who  advised 
him  to  ^ve  Ihe  matter  t|p,  and  return  at  once  to  England* 
This  advice  appears  to  have  been  decisive  with  him,  and  he 
accordingly  made  up  his  mind  at  once  to  leave  this  country. 
We  may  remark  in  general,  that  our  author  possesses  a  wonder- 
ful docility  to  counsels  of  any  kind,  and  governs  himself  m 
most  cases  by  the  last  he  receives*  At  this  period  he  met  with 
another  of  his  icountrymen,  who  advised  httn,  before  he  re* 
turned,  to  visit  Boston,  which  he  forthwith  did.  We  shall 
advert  presently  to  his  account  of  his  adventures  upon  this  ex- 
cursion. On  his  return  from  Boston  to  New  York,  he  waited 
on  the  British  Consul,  to  obtain  his  assistance  in  making  the  ar- 
rangements for  his  departure,  when  the  Consul  strenuously  urg- 
ed him  to  try  his  luck  in  Canada.  To  Canada  accordingly  he 
went, — coe/mn,  njiiMem,  Mt: — and  by  his  account  he  found 
k  in  fact  an  earthly  paradise.  He  had  come  out  to  the  United 
States  a  '  thorough-going  radical,'  but  his  experiences  at  New 
York  had  already  converted  him  into  as  tht>fough-going  a  Tory, 
or  in  the  modem  phrase,  Ctmservatwe :  and  as  be  could  find 
nothing  but  ienorance,  selfishness,  vice  and  misery  in  the  Re- 
public of  the  United  States,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  see  every 
thing  ctmZettr-de-rof e  amone  our  monarchical  neighbors. 

On  arriving  in  Canada,  he  accordingly  forgets  his  fastidious- 
ness about  a  residence  remote  from  the  frontier,  among  forests, 
bears,  and  Indians ;  and  after  rejecting  the  pulpits  of  Ohio,  ac- 
tually accepts  a  missionary  station  at  a  place  called  Thomhill, 
on  Yonge  Street,  on  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  where  he 
established  himself  Trith  his  wife  and  family.  This  little  place 
was  too  aristocratic  to  admit  of  the  residence  of  any  such  ple- 
beian characters  as  bakers  or  butchers,  and  Mr.  Fidler's  lodg- 
mgs  beine  destitute  of  the  accommodation  of  an  oven,  he  was 
fam  tosuDsist,  as  he  best  might,  upon  salted  pork  and  unleav- 
ened bread.  His  lodrines  were,  in  other  respects,  not  of  the 
most  convenient  description;  *the  upper  rooms  were  merely 
lathed,  but  not  plastered,  and  consequently  could  be  seen  into 
from  the  outside.'  Of  furniture  there  was  little  or  none  to  be 
had,  and  our  worthy  missionary  would  have  been,  to  all  appear^ 
ance,  obliged  to  rest  his  learned  limbs  upon  the  soft  side  of  a 
deal  board,  had  not  ^  the  lady  of  the  house  where  I  remained  all 
night  on  my  first  ramble  up  Yonge  Street,  accommodated  us 
most  obli^ngly  with  a  eood  feather-bed,  which  she  permitted  us 
to  use  dtmng  our  residence  at  Thomhill.'    Such  accommoda* 
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tions,  one  would  suppose^  could  hardly  have  been  satisfactory 
to  a  family,  which  bad  just  been  luxuriating  among  the  down-* 
beds  and  flesh-pots  of  the  boarding-houses  of  New  York  and 
London.  Our  author,  however,  in  the  ardor  of  his  new-bom 
loyalty,  endeavors  to  put  a  gpod  face  upon  the  matter,  and  en- 
larges at  considerable  length  upon  the  comforts  of  his  residence, 
although  he  rather  inconsbtently  lets  out,  in  his  account  of  a 
chance  conversation  with  a  neighbor,  that  ^  we  are  quite  asham- 
ed to  be  found  in  such  lodgings,  and  have  been  ill  from  vexation.* 
His  neighbor  consoled  him  by  the  assurance  that  his  lodg- 
ings, such  as  they  were,  were  ^  a  palace  compared  with  the 
apartment  which  I  and  my  fiunily  occupy,'  and  the  Rev.  Mr. . 
Fidler,  had  he  been  left  to  himself,  would  probably  have  pre- 
ferred to 

-bear  the  ills  we  have, 


Than  fly  to  others  which  we  know  not  of^ 

and  remained  for  life  the  missionary  of  Yonge  Street,  near  York 
in  Upper  Canada.  In  this  case,the  literary  world  would  have  lost 
the  benefit  of  his  Observations  on  Professions,  Literature,  Man- 
ners and  Emigration  in  the  United  States.  This  severe  dispen- 
sation was  averted  by  the  timely  intervention  of  Mrs.  Fidler, 
who  seems  to  be  a  pretty  important  person  in  the  establish- 
ment, tlie  Rev.  Isaac  being,  from  his  account  of  the  matter, 
not  much  better  than  second  dessiu,  or  in  the  common  phrase, 
second  fiddle^  in  his  own  orchestra.  Mrs.  Fidler  had  been 
very  ^  impatient  to  enter  the  parsonage  house,  and  had  hasten- 
ed him  to  take  her  from  York  into  the  country,  even  should 
the  house  not  prove  so  convenient  in  all  respects  as  she  could 
wish.'  But  no  sooner  had  they  taken  possession  of  their  lodg- 
ings, than  ^  dissatisfaction  evinced  itself.  She  grew  more  and 
more  averse  every  hour  to  continue,  and  her  first  impressions 
could  never  be  effaced.'  *  Mrs.  F.  felt  uncomfortable,  and  sa 
firequently  and  loudly  complained,  that  I  often  participated  in 
her  feelings  when  I  should  have  experienced  the  reverse.' 

There  was,  however,  one  a^eable  circumstance  about  their 
situation,  which  served  for  a  time  as  an  off-set  to  all  its  inccHi'- 
veniences,  and  which  throws  much  light  upon  the  character  of 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  population  of  Upper  Canada. 
*The  only  thing  during  our  Canadian  residence,'  says  our 
author,  ^  with  which  Mrs.  F.  seemed  to  be  amused,  was  the 
firequent  visits  which  the  cows  and  sheep  of  our  landlady 
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made  into  the  forests  and  pasturesof  other  people,  and  which  her 
neighbors'  '  cows  -and  sheep  made  into  hers.'  The  interest 
felt  by  Mm.  F.  in  thb  ^  reciprocated  intercourse  of  cattle/  seems 
to  have  extended  itself  to  the  worthy  missionary,  who  takes  the 
occasion  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  question,  ^  whether  gre- 
garious animals  have  any  instmct  which  induces  them  to  recip- 
rocate the  visits  of  other  cattle.'  Without  committing  him- 
self ftilly  upon  this  subject,  he  has  evidently  a  strong  leanine 
to  the  affirmative,  and  <  of  this  he  is  certain,  that  the  cattle  an3t 
sheep  of  others  were  as  frequenilv  on  our  landlady's  grounds, 
as  hers  were  inthose  of  others.^  We  beg  the  reader  to  remark, 
not  merely  the  importance  of  the  (act  here  announced,  but  the 
elegance  of  the  laneuaze  in  which  it  b  communicated.  ^  The 
cattle  and  sheep  of  others  were  as  frequently  on  our  landlady's 
grounds,  as  hers  were  in  those  of  others.*  It  is  clearlv  not  in 
vain  that  our  author  had  made  himself  familiar  with  the  '  eii- 

Ebonic  changes  of  the  Sanscrit.'  A  merely  English  ear  would 
ardly  have  hit  upon  so  rich  and  felicitous  a  cadence.  The  case 
of  Mr.  Fidler's  landlady  was  not  in  this  respect  a  singular  one. 
^  This  did  not  happen  peculiarly  to  one  person,  but  was  a  com- 
mon occurrence  to  all  farmers  in  the  country.*  With  fSmners 
in  town,  it  would  seem  that  the  case  was  different. 

*  This  reciprocated  intercourse  of  cattle '  brinra  to  Mr.  Fid- 
ler's mind  *  an  important  incident  that  happened  to  us  on  our 
first  commencement  of  house-keeping,'  and  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  practice  in  question  is  not  confined  to  the  sheep 
and  cows  of  Canada,  but  prevails  among  some  other  kinds  of  am- 
mak.  *  The  lady,  who  had  occupied  the  same  dwelline;  ante^ 
cedent  to  ourselvesy  had  left  a  cat  on  the  premises,  which  must 
have  been  famished  during  the  nine  months  the  house  was 
empty,  unless  it  had  found  a  hospitable  wekome  among  its 
kindred  of  the  neighborhood.  The  moment  it  perceived  the 
house  to  be  retenantedy  it  returned,  and  such  numbers  of  cats  fol- 
lowed it  into  our  kitchen  and  pantry,  that  nothing  eatable  could 
be  left  open  for  a  moment  without  bein^  discovered  by  them  and 
carried  off.  It  is  most  probable,  that  this  congregation  of  cats  on 
the  premises  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  repayment  of 
friendship.*  The  *  reciprocated  intercourse  '  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  feline  tribe,  which  is  here  alluded  to  by  the  excel- 
lent missionary,  has  been  a  subiect  of  frequent  remark  with 
other  writers,  the  exchange  of  civilities  among  these  animals 
not  being  always  conducted  with  the  perfect  discretion  and 
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tranquillity,  which  probaUy  marked  that  of  the  cows  and  sheep 
of  Upper  Canada.  Whether  the  eangregation  of  cats  on  the 
premises  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fidler,  soon  after  their  first  com- 
mencement of  house-keepingy  was,  as  our  author  supposes,  a 
*  repayment  of  friendship  ^^  or  had  its  ori^n  in  a  warmer  senti- 
ment, is  a  point  which  future  naturalists  may  pnerhaps  consid- 
er as  somewhat  doubtful.  Before  leaving  this  subject,  we 
would  respectfully  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fidler,  whether,  if  it  should  be  fully  made  out  that  <  gre- 
garious animals  have  an  instinct  which  induces  them  to  recipro- 
cate the  visits  of  other  cattle,'  there  is  not  reason  to  expect 
that  a  certain  British  clergyman,  ^for  a  short  time  missionary 
of  Thomhill  on  Yonge  street,  near  York,  Upper  Canada,'  may 
tee,  one  of  these  fine  mornings,  some  of  the  broad  honest  faces 
of  this  portion  of  the  population  of  Upper  Canada  looking  in  at 
the  door  of  his  own  parlor.  That  be  is  hite  enough  to  merit 
this  distinction  will  hardly,  we  imagine,  be  called  in  question  by 
anyone,  who  has  had  opportunity  to  peruse  the  work  before  us. 
The  interchange  of  civilities  among  the  cattle  of  Upper 
Canada,  however  amiable  in  itself,  and  amusing  to  the  ladies  of 
the  missionaries,  who  happen  to  be  located  there,  is,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  on. the  whole,  of  evil  tendency,— «it  least,  in 
the  case  of  milch  cows.  On  this  subject,  he  lays  down  the 
following  proposition.  ^  When  milch  cows  stray  fi*om  home^ 
it  must  be  injurious  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  their  masters.' 
The  necessity  of  this  result  is  proved  in  a  very  satbfactory 
way.  ^  Not  only  do  they  give  less  milk,  but  also  their  udders, 
from  too  long  distension,  are  liable  to  inflame.'  Having  thus 
argumentatively  made  out  his  point,  our  author  proceeds  to 
illustrate  it  by  an  anecdote,  which  has  to  be  sure  rather  a  re- 
mote bearing  on  the  question,  but  which  is  too  interesting  in 
itself  to  be  omitted,  and  which  seems  to  show  that  the  experi- 
ences of  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Fidler,  in  Natural  Historv, 
are  not  less  rich  and  instructive,  than  those  of  his  son.  <  My 
father,'  says  the  worthy  missionary,  '  had  a  cow  which  could 
draw  her  ovm  milk.  She  was  do  doubt  delighted  with  the 
flavor  of  it,  for  she  practised  the  suckingof  herself  every  day* 
She  grew  quite  plump,  and  was  a  subject  of  wonder,  at  the 
small  quantity  of  milk  she  yielded,  and  at  her  sleek  appear- 
ance. She  was  detected  one  day  in  the  very  act,  after  which 
a  wood  collar  was  suspended  round  her  neck,  which  prevented 
her  contmuing  it    She  afterwards  gave  more  milk,  but  de- 
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creased  in  fatness.  Such  cows  are  best  fitted  for  Canadian 
pastures,  when  disposed  to  take  holiday  in  the  woods.' 

We  trust  that  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the 
value  of  Mr.  Fidler's  work  in  other  respects,  the  public  will 
be  duly  sensible  of  the  importance  of  his  contributions  to  the 
science  of  Nmtural  History,  Among  his  other  interestin|  dis» 
coveries  in  this  branch  of  learning,  may  be  mentioned  the 
hitherto  unobserved  fact,  that  ^  the  horses  in  Canada  have  a 
natural  instinct^  which  makes  them  sensible  of  danger  from 
girdled  pines?  Such  horses  would  be  a  very  suitable 
fnonture  for  the  watchmen  of  Messina,  who,  as  the  learn- 
ed Dogberry  informs  us,  possess  by  a  natural  instinct  the 
faculties  of  reading  and  writing.  It  will  go  hard  with  Mr. 
Fidler,  if  he  do  not  attain  the  same  eminence  in  physiologv 
with  ^  the  prettiest  piece  of  flesh  in  Messina ;'  and  we  think 
that,  at  all  events,  he  runs  no  risk  of  not  being  loritten  down^ 
in  the  way  that  seems  to  have  been  considered  most  desirable 
by  that  celebrated  guardian  of  the  night. 

Although  we  are  not  now  speaking  particularly  of  style,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  passage  that  occurs  in  this  con- 
nexion, and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  specimen  of  elo- 
quence in  the  volume. 

'In  addition  to  the  numerous  settlements  and  clearances^ 
which  serve  as  loop-holes  of  jEolus  and  Pluebm^  and  as  gardens 
for  the  happy  emigrants  within,  a  poet  would  ha«e  found,  last 
year  at  least,  the  harsh  dissonance  of  cholera  reports,  of  execra- 
tions of  plundered  Englishmen  flocking  from  the  States,  and  of 
the  heart-rending  shrieks  of  helpless  Indians,  whom  American 
duplicity  had  robbed  of  their  heritage,  and  driven  from  their 
homes.' 

Loop-holes  ofjEolus  and  Phzhus !  As  the  learned  Isaac 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  true  Nick  Bottom  vein  when  he 
indited  this  paragraph,  we  rather  wonder  that  he  did  not 
«dopt  the  orthography  as  well  as  the  rhetoric  of  his  model 

The  raging  rocks, 
With  shivering  shocks. 
Shall  break  the  locks 

Of  prison  gates, 
And  Phibhus*  car 
Shall  shine  from  hx 
And  kindle  war 
On  manv  a  star 
And  make  and  mar 

The  foolish  iites. 
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As  respects  the  *  beart-rending  shrieks  of  helpless  Indians, 
whom  American  duplicity  has  driven  from  their  heritage/ 
while  we  disapprove,  as  strongly  as  any  one  can,  the  conduct 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  towards  the  Cherokees,  to  which  Mr. 
Fidler  appears  to  allude,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  him, 
that  the  laws  of  that  State  on  the  subject  in  question  have  been 
X  declared  by  the  competent  authorities  in  tne  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  be  null  and  void ; — ^that  the  Indians  are  un* 
der  the  protection  of  that  Government ; — ^that  they  still  dwell  in 
the  homes  from  which  he  supposes  them  to  have  been  driv- 
en ; — and  that,  if  they  have  been  led  by  the  molestations  they 
have  already  suffered,  or  may  apprehend  in  future,  to  utter 
any  ^  heart-rending  shrieks,'  the  Canadian  poets  must  have  had 
pretty  eood  ears  to  have  heard  them  through  the  aforesaid 
toov-holes  ofjEoluSf  at  a  thousand  miles'  distance. 

It  is  high  time,  however,  to  get  back  from  these  Arcadico* 
Canadian  ^  clearances,'  to  the  States,  The  ^  reciprocated  in- 
tercourse of  cattle  '  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  only  thing  which 
our  author's  better  half  found  to  amuse  her  in  Canada,  and  when 
the  charm  of  novelty  had  worn  off,  even  this  mteresting  specta- 
cle became  tiresome,  and  Mrs.  Fidler  began  to  insist  on  an  im- 
mediate return  to  England.  Our  author  takes  care  to  idtbrm  us, 
that  this  amiable  person  had  given  her/consent  to  the  settlement 
in  Canada,  only  on  the  express  condition  that  her  husband  would 
quit  it  at  a  moment's  warning,  if  requested.  After  the  lapse 
of  a  period  of  four  months  the  reauest  was  made,  and  Mr. 
Fidler,  with  a  laudable  fidelity  to  his  engagement,  forthwith 
agreed  to  it, — ^made  his  preparations  for  departure  from  Yonge 
Street,  and  after  casting  a  longing,  lingering  look  upon  the 
comforts  of  lathed,  but  not  plastered  lodgings,  a  borrowed 
feather  bed,  fried  pork  and  bannocks,  the  reciprocated  inter- 
course of  cattle,  and  the  loop-holes  of  ^olus  and  Phoebus,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  back  to  New  York,  embarked  at  once 
with  his  family  on  board  of  a  packet,  and  after  a  rapid  pas- 
sage of  seventeen  days  found  himself  safe  and  sound  at  Lon- 
don, having  accomplished  all  the  marvellous  adventures,  and 
made  aU  the  brilliant  discoveries  described  in  his  book,  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  twelvemonth. 
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Observations  J  and  precludes  in  a  great  measure  the  necessity  of 
a  more  particular  examination.  We  shall,  however,  for  the 
further  edification  and  entertainment  of  our  readers,  make  a  few 
more  extracts,  accompanied  by  some  occasional  commentaries. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe  here,  that  the  materials  employed 
in  Mr.  Fidler^s  book  are  disposed  in  part  upon  the  old  classi- 
cal plan  of  an  epic  poem.  The  author  plunges  at  once  in 
tnedias  res,  by  an  account  of  his  arrival  and  adventures  at  New 
York ;  and  it  is  not  till  we  reach  the  sixth  chapter,  that  we  are 
presented  with  some  particulars  of  the  occurrences  during  the 
voyage,  upder  the  novel  head  of  Retrospective  Incidents,  We 
rather  wonder,  that  Mr.  Fidler  did  not  follow  up  this  happy 
idea  by  a  chapter  of  Contemporaneous  Reminiscences, 

*  I  have  said/  says  Mr.  Fidler,  in  entering  upon  this  episode, 
^  that  I  obtained  considerable  erdightment,  (another  specimen 
of  the  improved  English  taught  in  the  school  of  <^my  much 
revered  preceptor,  the  Rev.  James  Tate  of  Richmond,'*) 
upon  various  pomts  in  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the 
Americans,  particularly  from  one  native  of  the  Union,  who 
happened  to  be  a  fellow  passenger  with  me.'  After  this  ex- 
ordium, Mr.  Fidler  relates,  upon  the  authority  of  his  fellow  pas- 
senger, file  following  anecdote,  upon  which  he  makes  the  an- 
nexed observation. 

*  The  person  this  American  spoke  of,  he  described  as  havioff 
embarked  in  business,  without  being  possessed  of  a  dollar ;  and 
as  trading  for  a  time,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country, 
upon  speculation  and  credit.  A  series  of  bills  and  promissory 
engagements,  entered  into  with  acquaintances  similarly  circum- 
stanced, formed  the  chief  means  of  these  commercial  speculations. 
When  I  expressed  surprise  at  this  sort  of  responsibility,  and  such 
a  mode  of  conducting  business,  the  American  made  answer, 
**  Being  in  a  profession,  you  are  not  yourself,  Sir,  much  exposed 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  world,  and  consequently  do  not  know  the 
contrivances  which  others  feel  it  necessary  to  adopt.  If  any  per- 
son in  America  should  refuse  to  do  a  favor  of  this  kind  I  speak 
of,  for  his  friends,  he  would  find  similar  accommodation  with- 
held from  himself.  The  friend  of  this  gentleman  was  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, and  soon  failed,  through  the  misfortune  of  another. 
During  the  period  of  his  conducting  business,  howcFer,  he  kept 
a  carriage,  and  lived  up  to  his  imagined  gains,  without  providing 
for  the  contingencies  of  an  evil  day.  When  all  went  wrong,  his 
effects  were  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  bis  creditors ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  exchange  a  comfortable  for  a  wretched  state.    As 
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he  had  married  daring  his  prosperity,  and  a  family  was  the  con- 
sequence, his  greatest  exertions  were  requisite  to  obtain  e^en  the 
necessaries  of  life.  He  was  no  longer  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  same  class  of  society,  but  felt  himself  degraded,  and  was  oblig- 
ed to  perform  the  most  menial  offices.  Yf  hile  in  this  condition, 
his  brother,  more  successful  than  himself,  having  made  a  fortune, 
died  without  issue,  and  bequeathed  his  property  to  a  public  semi- 
nary." The  American,  who  told  us  the  story,  strongly  condemn- 
ed the  conduct  of  the  deceased  brother  of  his  friend,  calling  him 
an  unnatural  monster,  for  having  violated,  in  his  opinion,  every 
principle  of  duty  and  justice.  Hereupon,  a  discussion  ensued, 
and  it  was  debated  with  considerable  warmth,  whether  one  bro- 
ther, in  such  circumstances,  had  any  natural  claim  upon  the 
other. 

'  I  made  a  remark,  which  kindled  a  burst  of  indignation,  "  In 
England,''  I  observed,  *'  a  man  unfortunate,  from  no  cause  of  his 
own,  does  not  forfeit  his  place  in  society.  And  I  should  imagine 
there  was  some  cause  for  the  desertion  of  your  friend  by  his  bro- 
ther and  acquaintances.  But,  even  supposing  him  perfectly  wor^ 
thy  of  their  continued  approbation,  he  could  not,  according  to 
Paley,  have  any  natural  claim  on  his  brother ;  collateral  branches 
of  a  family  having  no  pecuniary  claims  from  consanguinity.  The 
only  grounds  for  supposing  that  one  brother  ought  to  render  as- 
sistance to  another,  rests  upon  the  probability,  that  if  he  does  not, 
no  other  person  wUl."  The  American,  hereupon,  lost  all  gov- 
ernment of  himself;  and,  brandishing  his  knife,  for  we  were  then 
at  dinner,  asserted  that  I  had  introduced  this  sentiment  from  mo- 
tives of  priestcraft ;  and  that  if  neither  pay  for  schoolmasters,  nor 
loaves  and  fishes  for  priests,  had  been  augmented  by  the  bequest, 
I  would  have  condemned  it  as  well  as  himself.' 

In  the  observation  which  our  author  here  attributes  to  him- 
self, we  hardly  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  elegance  and 
correctness  of  the  style,  or  the  beauty  of  the  sentiments.     *  A 
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camiderable  enlightment  upon  the  sul^ect  of  the  duties  inci- 
dent to  firaternal  and  other  family  and  social  relations,  by  recur- 
ring to  an  ancient  woric,  entitled  the  New  TestameiUy  which 
is  perhaps  out  of  fashion  at  Richmond,  but  is  still  regarded 
with  some  respect  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  heartless  pedant  who 
was  capable  of  inditing  the  above  paragraphs,  attempts,  in 
the  very  next  sentence,  to  be  severe  upon  Americamsms  in 
the  use  of  language  ;  and  inveighs  throughout  his  work  with 
as  much  point  as  he  can  put  into  his  style,  (which  to  be 
sure  is  little  enough,)  against  the  selfishness  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  their  steady  pursuit  of  dollars,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  eveiy  higher  and  more  liberal  object.  The  '  burst  of 
indignation,  with  which,  as  he  says  himself,  his  unnatural  doc- 
trines were  received  by  alarge  company  composed  of  travellersof 
all  classes,  is  an  honorable  testimonial  in  favor  of  the  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling  among  us,  and  would  be  more  than  sufficient  of  itself 
to  counteract  any  unfavorable  impression  that  might  be  pro- 
duced by  his  invective,  if  stich  mvective  could  be  supposed  to 
produce  abroad  or  at  home  any  other  feeling,  but  that  of  con- 
tempt for  its  author.* 

But  it  is  really  wasting  ammunition  to  pretend  to  be  serious 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fidler.  We  have  already  said,  that  before 
his  expedition  to  Canada  he  made  a  short  excursion  to  this 
city.  He  had  <  whilst  in  Endand,  procured  letters  to  two  lite- 
rary gentlemen  of  Boston,  the  one  a  Professor  in  Cambridge 
University,  and  the  other  an  author  well  known  in  that  city.^ 

*  While  this  article  is  goinff  through  the  press,  we  see  in  the  newspa- 
pers some  extracts  from  Col.*  Hamilton's  Mm  and  Manners  in  t^menca^ 
a  work  to  which  we  shall  probably  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  in 
a  future  number.  In  the  extracts  alluded  to,  the  Colonel  says  that  be 
was  led  to  form  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  moral  character  of  the 
Americans,  by  hearing,  in  the  bar-room  of  the  public  house  where  he 
lodged,  sentiments  which  he  considered  objectionable  advanced  by 
Americans  and  received  by  the  persons  present  with  apparent  appro- 
bation. Whether  the  state  of  moral  feeling  in  the  bar-room  of  a  single 
public  house  is  a  fair  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  that  of  a  commun- 
ity of  thirteen  millions,  we  will  not  inquire.  We  will  merely  remark, 
that  the  Colonel  gives  no  facts  in  support  of  his  general  assertion.  In 
the  anecdote  related  in  the  text  by  Mr.  Fidler  we  have,  at  least,  one 
example  of  a  most  immoral  and  unnatural  sentiment,  advanced  in  a 
large  mixed  company  of  Americans  by  a  BrtHak  Clergynum,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  admission,  received  by  them  with  a  burst  of  indig" 
nation.  In  the  estimate  of  characters,  individual  or  national,  a  single 
well-attthenticated&ct  ia  worth  a  volume  of  generalities,  unsupported 
by  any. 
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The  well  known  author  turns  out  to  be  Dr.  Lieber,  the  e(fitor 
of  the  EneuclopadiaAmericemajSothKt^  of  the  two  literary  gen- 
tlemen of  Boston  to  whom  our  traveller  was  introduced,  one 
proves  to  be  a  native  of  Berlin  in  Prussia,  and  the  other  a 
rrofessor  at  Cambridee.  The  reader  will  naturally  inquire, 
whether  Mr.  Fidler  himself  does  not  trace  his  origm  to  the 
Emerald  Isle.  It  is  however  but  Just  to  him  to  add,  that  be 
is  for  once  half  right,  as  the  Professor  m  question,  though  em- 
ployed in  Cambridge,  resides  at  Boston,  the  college  being  only 
three  miles  distant  from  the  city.  The  first  visit  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fidler  was  to  the  ^  well  known  author,'  and  is  described  in 
the  following  correct  and  elegant  language. 

'  I  found  the  gentleman,  who  was  a  Utterraire  and  an  author, 
well  known  in  Boston,  leading  some  work  on  Egyptian  Hyro- 
glyphicSf  of  which  he  spoke  &Torably ;  but  as  this  was  a  subject 
I  bad  never  studied,  I  could  not  enter  into  its  merits.' 

It  would  seem  that  the  reformers  of  the  Richmond  school 
have  taken  a  wide  range  through  almost  all  the  departments  of 
learning,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  our  author  came  out  with 
the  *  expectation  of  employing  more  than  ordina^  acquire- 
ments for  the  improvement  of  the  Americans.'  The  use  of 
Utterraire  instead  of  lUt6rateury  and  the  mode  in  which  the  for- 
mer word  and  hieroglyphics  are  spelled  by  our  author,  are 
certainly  very  extraordtnart/j  though  doubtless  very  great  im- 
provements on  the  common  practice.  If  we  are  rightly  inform- 
ed, our  author  had  not  only  not  studied  the  work  on  ifyro- 
glyphics  here  alluded  to,  which  was  one  of  the  publications  of 
ChampoUion  the  Younger,  but  had  never  before  heard  the 
name  of  that  distinguished  and  lamented  philologist.  It  was 
perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected  that  one,  who  is  himself  the  au- 
thor of  so  many  brilliant  discoveries  in  all  the  branches  of  learn- 
ing, should  take  much  pains  to  keep  hitDseU  au  fait  of  what  is 
domg  by  others.  The  account  of  the  interview  with  the  *  well 
known  author,'  proceeds  as  follows. 

'  At  1|^,  after  many  desultory  observations  on  numerous  topics, 
as  rapid  and  evanescent  as  mento/ and  lingual  validity  could  ren- 
der tnem,  we  alighted  on  a  subject  of  mutual  interest,  frequently 
discussed  by  persons  I  met  with  at  New  York.  I  had  always 
observed,  that  native  Americans  do  not  enter  into  such  debates 
with  half  the  warmth  and  bitterness  as  European  refugees.  The 
Americans  appear  to  employ  dependent  strangers  oji  the  out- 
works of  their  republic  to  sound  the  political  sentiments  and 
principles  of  every  approaching  emigrant,  and  to  convey  to  the 
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democratic  sensorium  a  timelj  and  accurate  impression,  before 
they  welcome  him  into  the  capital  of  their  patronage  and  support.' 

The  faculties  of  mental  and  lingual  validity y  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fidler  brought  into  use  upon  this  occasion,  are  of 
course  among  the  new  discoveries  of  the  Richmond  school. 
It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  our  author's  early  return 
should  have  deprived  this  community  of  the  bene6t  of  these 
*  more  than  ordinary '  improvements  in  intellectual  philosophy. 
The  topic  discussed  appears  to  have  been  the  same  which 
forms  the  general  subject  of  our  author's  work,  viz.  Professions, 
Literature,  Manners,  and  Emigration  in  the  United  States. 
We  extract  Mr.  Fidler's  concluding  observations. 

*  '*  To  all  this,"  I  replied,  <<  that  had  I  seen  him  on  my  first 
arrival  in  the  Sutes,  I  should  have  cordially  agreed  in  his  views 
and  observations.  I  had  harbored,  whilst  in  England,  bitter 
and  aggravated  sentiments  against  the  aristocracy  ;  and  had  be- 
lieved, that  the  country  would  be  better  without  that  privileged 
body.  This  opinion  I  might  always  have  indulged,  had  I  always 
lived  in  England  ;  but  America  is  an  infallible  corrector  of  such 
erroneous  judgment,  in  every  man  of  intelligence  and  capable  of 
observation.  I  have  never  met  with  any  person  from  Great  Brit- 
ain worthy  to  be  called  respectable,  whose  opinions,  however 
radical  before,  did  not  become  completely  altered.  You  cannot, 
when  in  England,"  I  added,  ''  have  obtained  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  these  points  ;  otherwise  your  miud  must  be  singularly 
formed.  A  third  rate  taUnt  in  professions  there^  is  certainly 
equal  to  the  highest  in  the  States.  I  am  greatly  misUken,  if  any 
mst  rate  professional  man  exists  in  all  America.  There  are  cer- 
tainly men  of  eminence  ;  but  they  are  eminent  only  among  their 
own  countrymen,  and  would  not  obtain  a  high  rank  in  England. 
And  although  it  is  true,  that  many  lucrative  and  important  situa- 
tions are  held  by  noblemen,  yet  all  such  places  are  not  exclusive' 
ly  so.  England  can  enumerate  more  persons  raised  from  a  low 
to  a  high  station,  than  any  other  country.  In  short,  there  is 
hardly  any  village  in  England,  which  does  not  possess  residents 
of  greater  learning,  and  professional  talent,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  any  Iwrge  town  in  the  United  States.  Besides,  that 
which  is  a  low  reward  for  literature  in  England,  is  a  high  reward 
in  America.  No  man  there,  who  possesses  more  than  ^dinary 
learning,  can  remain  long  unnoticed.  His  reward  often  depends 
upon  himself  The  nobility  are  bountiful  rewarders  of  merit, 
when  it  makes  itself  conspicuous." ' 

As  it  seems  from  these  observations,  that  *  no  man  who  pos- 
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ii^  Eoglaad/  and  d3  our  author  oaadkti^  leUa  us  himself,  that 
he  possesses  '  more  than  ordinary  acmureraents/  in  addition  to 
the  faculties  of  menial  and  lingual  loolidity^  which,  though  we 
cannot  pretend  to  conjecture  what  they  are,  must,  we  presume^ 
be  something  of  a  very  extraordinary  character, — we  rather 
wonder  why,  as  he  also  tells  us  himself,  ^he  has  not  obtained 
and  is  not  likely  to  obtain  preferment/  and  even  *  found  very 
little  to  encourage  his  ambition  in  the  laborioq;;  profession  of  a 
teacher.'  We  trust  that  Mr.  Fidler  will  fumisn  a  satisfacto- 
rjr  solution  of  this  somewhat  difficult  problem,  in  the  next  edi- 
tion of  his  work.  After  th^  specimen  that  he  has  ^ven  xxs 
himself  of  the  literary  taste  and  talent  of  a  British  clergy- 
man of  *  more  than  ordinary  acquirements,'  it  would  be  idle  to 
question  the  correctness  of  his  opinion,  that  *^a  third  rate  talent 
ta  professions  in  England  is  equal  to  the  highest  in  the  States.' 
The  interview  with  Dr.  Lieber  seems  to  have  terminated 
rather  unsatisfactorily,  which  is  quite  remarkable,  considering 
the  very  guarded,  discreet  and  good-tempered  manner,  in  which 
our  author  carried  on  his  share  of  the  dialogue.  ^  I  left  this 
German  author,'  he  remarks,  *  rather  abruptly,  some  offence  be- 
ing apparent  (rom  the  difference  of  our  views  and  the  tendency 
of  our  arguments,  and  went  to  deliver  another  letter  of  introduce 
tion  I  had,  to  one  of  the  Professors  of  Cambridge  University.^ 
At  the  house  of  the  Professor,  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
Mr.  John  Pickering,  who  seems  to  have  treated  nim  with  at-> 
tentjon,  and  will  doubtless  be  much  gratified  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  shown  up  in  the  Observations.  Mr.  Pickering 
introduced  our  author  to  *  a  congregational  minister.  Dr.  J. 
whom  he  represented  as  the  best  Orientalist  in  Boston.'  Our 
readers  will  be  amused  with  Mr.  Fidler's  account  of  his  conver- 
sation with  that  gentleman,  at  two  successive  interviews. 

'  Dr.  J.,  after  expressing  the  satisfaction  it  afforded  him  to  meet 
with  a  person,  with  whom  he  could  converse  on  Oriental  learn- 
ing, withdrew  into  his  study,  and  returned  with  an  armful  of 
Persian,  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  Hindoostanee  books. 

^  No  sooner  had  I  examined  these  works,  than  I  began  to  think 
that  I  Mkd  already  made  a  premature  estimate  of  American  lite- 
rature, and  that  what  I  had  frequently  heard  in  New- York  must 
be  true.  When,  on  my  first  arrival  in  the  Sutes,  I  mentioned  to 
several  scholars  my  surprise  at  the  extremely  k>w  state  of  learn- 
ing and  the  professions,  I  was  always  answered  thus :  "  New- 
York  is  nut  a  literary,  but  a  commercial  c^^.    IS^yo^  are  desir- 
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<MM  of  seeing  the  Kotis  of  American  literatnre^  20  to  Boston." 
As  I  had  tong  beea  engaged  in  such  stadies^  and  bad  lately  ar* 
rived  from  London^  the  hot-bed  of  languages,  arts,  and  sciences^ 
I  thought  t  eonld  lni?e  little  to  apprehend  from  any  Orientalist  hi 
the  United  States :  I  therefore  summoned  up  a  fitting  self  confl* 
dence,  expecting,  with  my  new  friend,  a  trial  of  skill.  **  Do  yot< 
Dr.  J.,  understand  these  authors?  "  I  asked.  **  I  have  some  know- 
ledge of  them,"  he  replied,  "  but  not  very  extensive."  He  then 
took  a  German  selection  of  Sanscrit  passages  from  various  authors^ 
the  first  of  which  was  the  opening  passage  of  the  Law*  of  Menn. 
This  he  requested  me  to  read^  which  I  did,  and  when  I  paused, 
«nd  perceived  thiU  he  niade  no  inquiries,  nor  added  any  observa* 
tions,  I  began  to  suspect  that  he  did  not  understand  the  lan^ 

Stage.  I  therefore  requested  him  to  tell  nm^  if  be  knew  the  letters, 
is  answer  amused  me ;  ^'  I  have  written  theni  over  several 
times ;  but  the  tmth  is  that  they  are  so  confoundedly  difficult, 
that  I  could  never  remember  them;  I  cannot  therelbre  read  any 
of  the  words,  nor  have  I  ever  before  heard  them  read  ;  but  hav^ 
seen  some  accounts  respecting  the  lasgnagCj  that  it  is  a  viery  en^ 
gaging  study." 

'  To  this  latter  statement  I  of  course  agreed  *  adding,  that  thd 
Sanscrit  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  and  regular  in  its  grammat- 
ical forms,  of  all  languages  with  which  I  am  acquainted ;  and  iti^ 
euphonic  transformations  the  most  accurately  systematic.  More^ 
over,  it  is  now  thought  by  th^  best  jodges  to  be  the  origin  of  th^ 
Greek  language.  Many  roots,  and  prepositions,  and  the  numbers 
and  voices,  are  nearly  the  same  in  both.  Also  every  eupkonU 
change  in  Greek,  and  in  every  other  language ^  can  be  referred 
to  the  principles  of  Sanscrit  After  having  held  a  short  conver- 
Mtion  with  Dr.  J.,  and  discovered  that  his  Oriental  knowledge^ 
might  be  compressed  into  a  nut-shell,  he  informed  me,  that  som6 
duties  he  had  to  perform  required  his  absence,  and  requested  1 
would  call  again  on  the  following  day.  I  promised  to  repent  rny 
visit  at  the  time  he  mentioned,  and  we  took  forthwith  our  de- 
parture. 

*  As  we  were  returning  from  this  charaettristic  farce ^  Mr.  P. 
informed  me,  that  he  had  once  resided  in  Loridon,  as  secretary 
to  the  American  Minister,  and  had  seen  the  dignity  and  great- 
ness which  learning  in  England  frequently  obtains.  '*  It  is  the 
prospect  of  rewards,"  added  he, ''  which  stimulates  and  ^ncour^ 
ages.  In  America,  there  is  no  inducement  for  enthusiastic  per* 
severance  in  literature.  Indeed  we  have  no  literature  in  this 
country."  To  this  I  could  not  help  adding,  "  A  well  educated 
Englishman  wil!  always  make  the  same  discovery,  after  the  resi- 
dence of  a  day.    It  is  ithposaibfe  to/  be  concealed  or  disguised." 
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'  On  the  da  J  following,  I  paid  a  second  TisH  to  Dr.  J.,  and 
read  o?er  to  bim  some  Persian  and  Hindoostanee.  I  then  re- 
quested him  to  allow  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  his  pronuncia- 
tion of  some  Persian  sentences ;  but  he  begged  I  would  dispense 
with  his  performance  of  it ;  and  then  added,  '^  This  is  the  second 
time  in  my  life,  in  which  I  have  beard  a  Persian  word  pronounced, 
A  young  gentleman,  who  had  been  in  India,  once  before  in- 
dulged me  in  a  similar  manner  with  yourself;  but  it  is  seTeral 
years  ago,  and  I  hare  no  recollection  of  the  sounds."  The  books 
he  posftesfled  must  he  considered  as  rarities  in  America,  and  as 
inexplicable  puzzles  eten  to  himnelf  They  must  be,  however, 
amusing  companions  to  an  American  Orientalist.  Had  I  not 
been  well  able  to  penetrate  into  the  den  of  the  Bostonian  lions, 
and  to  estimate  its  profundity  and  extent,  I  might  have  quitted 
that  celebrated  place,  with  the  erroneous  impression,  that  it  con- 
tains at  least  one  extraordinary  linguist.  But  I  must  confess, 
that  it  appeared  not  a  little  amusing,  that  every  thing  of  litera- 
ture in  the  States,  with  which  one  grapples,  dwindles  into  mere 
pretence,  and  vanishes  into  air.  I  observed,  when  in  the  Cam- 
bridge library,  a  copy  of  Dr.  Wilkin's  Sanscrit  Grammar,  and 
found  its  pages  free  from  the  finger  marks  of  transatlantic  students. 
May  it  long  continue  so,  and  be  a  true  index  of  university  intel- 
ligence, where  it  has  been  so  carefully  preserved.  Whilst  lite- 
rary honors  and  emoluments  are  so  sparingly  dispensed,  there 
is  no  fear  of  its  derangement  or  disfigurement.' 

After  the  specimens  which  our  readers  have  already  had  of 
Mr.  Fidler's  literary  qualifications,  they  will  probably  consider 
his  pretension  to  grapple  with  the  literature  of  the  Statesy  and 
pass  sentence  ex  catnedrd  upon  its  amount  and  value,  at  least 
as  farcical^  as  any  thing  that  occurred  at  his  interviews  with 
Dr.  Jenks.  Of  the  extent  of  that  gentleman's  Oriental  learning, 
we  are  not  informed.  We  shall  presently  see  that  Mr.  Fidler, 
during  his  stav  in  Boston,  fell  mto  company  with  another  gen- 
tleman, well  known  to  the  public  both  abroad  and  at  home  by 
his  writings  as  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  notwithstanding  his 
*  fitting  self-confidence,'  that  he  had  little  to  apprehend  from  a 
trial  of  skill  with  any  Orientalist  in  the  United  States,  either 
shrunk  from  grappling  with  him,  or  has  prudently  refrained 
from  informing  the  world  of  the  results  of  the  contest 
Whether  our  author  really  possesses  the  profound  knowledge 
of  the  Oriental  languages  and  literature  to  which  he  lays  claim^ 
is,  in  our  opinion,  exceedingly  doubtful.  If  his  acquirements  in 
this  line  were  as  extraordinary  as  he  modestly  represents  them, 
he  would  not  have  met  with  so  lamentable  a  failure  at  home. 
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The  few  remarks,  which  he  makes  upon  the  subject,  are  far  from 
removing  the  impression  created  by  the  ill  success  of  his  school 
in  England.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  in  the  above  extract, 
that '  the  Sanscrit  is  now  thought  by  the  best  judges  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  language.'  We  hardly  need  to  say  that 
it  is  not  '  thought  by  the  best  judges,'  but  known  to  aU  who 
are  moderately  well  informed  upon  the  common  topics  of  gen- 
eral philology,  that  the  Sanscrit  is  the  basis  not  only  of  the 
Greek,  but  of  the  Latin,  and  all  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
tongues.  Again : — ^  Every  euphonic  change  in  Greek  and  in 
every  other  language  may  be  referred  to  the  prmciples 
of  the  Sanscrit^  In  whatever  sense  the  phrase  euphonic 
changes  may  be  here  taken,  which  the  reverend  gentleman 
appears  to  employ  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  the 
remark  is  equally  absurd,  and  betrays  either  gross  ignorance, 
or  the  silliest  spirit  of  wanton  exa^eration.  Mr.  rickering, 
for  example,  could  have  told  him  a  very  different  story  about 
the  aboriginal  languages  of  thb  continent.  We  suppose  the 
truth  to  be,  that  our  author  knows  about  enough  Sanscrit 
and  Arabic,  to  explam  to  students  the  grammar  and  vo- 
cabulary. If  questioned  upon  any  point  of  learning  be- 
yond this,  we  suspect  that  he  would  6nd  himself  as  much 
at  a  loss,  as  he  did  when  called  upon  to  converse  with  Dr. 
Lieber  upon  the  recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics. 
Our  readers  will  perceive,  that  Mr.  Pickering  is  here  repre- 
sented as  saying,  that  there  is  no  literature  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Pickering  is  himself  a  literary  man  of  distinction,  known 
as  such  to  the  world  by  several  works  of  acknowledged  value, 
prudent  and  judicious  in  his  statements,  and  quite  incapable  of 
saying  any  thing  so  utterly  absurd.  He  probably  made  some 
ot^rvation  upon  the  subject,  in  the  tone  of  modesty  with  which 
men  of  education  and  refinement  habitually  express  themselves, 
upon  points  involving  in  any  way  their  own  personal  preten* 
sions.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Fidler  must  have  satisfied  him,  that 
he  was  throwing  his  pearls  in  a  direction  expressly  prohibited 
in  Scripture.  Mr.  Pickering,  like  all  other  well-informed  per- 
son's, knows  perfectly  well,  that  there  is  in  the  United  States 
more  literature,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  more 
investigation  and  discussion  in  print  of  all  subjects  involving 
the  great  existing  interests  of  society,  such  as  Government, 
Religion,  Biducation,  Public  and  Private  Economy,  and  the 
various  elegant  and  useful  arts  of  life,  than,  takine  the  whole 
together,  there  is  in  any  other  country.  That  some  of  the  merely 
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oniaraental  and  curious  branches  of  learning  are  more  as^du- 
ously  cultivated  and  carried  to  higher  perfection  elsewhere^ 
than  they  are  with  us,  is  probably  true :  but  where  this  is  the 
case,  the  practical  part  of  literature  is  proportionately  at  a  lower 
ebb,  and  if  we  cannot  haye  both  at  once,  the  shirt  without  the 
ruffle  seems  to  be  at  least  as  important,  as  the  ruffle  without 
the  shirt. 

The  most  amusing  scene  in  our  author's  adventures  at  Bos* 
ton  occurred  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pickering  himself,  where 
Mr.  Fidler  was  invited  the  night  before  he  Idt  tovm. 

*  On  the  evening  previous  to  my  leaving  Boston,  Mr.  P.  invited 
me  to  take  tea  at  j^s  house.  There  were  four  literary  gentlemen 
invited  to  meet  me,  but  they  were  not  all  present  at  tea.  Somcj 
of  them  came  late  in  the  e?ening.  Dr.  J.  and  the  German  gen- 
tleman I  have  already  mentioned,  were  two,  and  besides  a  student 
and  a  young  gentleman  who  had  spent  some  time  at  the  Levant, 

This  *  young  eentleman  who  had  spent  some  time  at  the  Le- 
vant '  was  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  person  alluded  to  above  as  an 
Oriental  scholar  of  distinction.  He  had  for  some  years  pre- 
ceding been  attached  to  the  Consulate  at  Algiers,  which,  in 
the  geography  of  Mr.  Fidler,  is  probably  situated  in  the  Le- 
vant ;  and  at  the  period  in  question  was  about  embarking  at 
Boston  for  Constantinople,  where  he  is  now  employed  as  In- 
terpreting Secretary  to  the  Legation.  Mr.  H.  is  known  to  the 
public  as  a  linguist  and  Orientalist  by  his  memoirs  on  the  Ber- 
ber language  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  and  by  his  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  the 
Travels  of  Hadgee  Ebn-ed-Din  El  Eghwaatee  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  which  was  published  at  London  in  1830  by  the 
Oriental  Translation  Society.*  It  is  remarkable  that  mux  this 
translation  looking  him  in  the  face,  as  one  of  the  latest  publi- 
cations in  his  own  branch  of  learning  previously  to  his  depar- 
ture from  London,  Mr.  Fidler  has  the  hardihood  to  affirm, 
that  there  is  not  a  person  in  the  United  States,  who  can  read 
Arabic.f     In  charity  to  his  moral  qualities,  we  are  bound  to 

*  See  a  notice  of  these  works  in  the  Review,  Vol.  XXXV.  p.  54. 

t  The  Oriental  languages  and  literature  are  taught  as  a  regular  branch 
of  study  in  our  principal  literary  institutions.  The  Professorship  at 
Cambridge,  the  best-endowed  chair  of  the  kind  in  tjbe  country,  was 
vacant  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Fidler  visited  Boston ;  and  had  he  pos- 
sessed the  requisite  qaalifications,  might  probably  have  been  offered 
hiitt.    We  happen  to  know  that  a  gentleman,  ooimected  with  tiie  gov- 
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suppose  that  our  author  takes  so  ihtle  interest  in  Otiental 
leamiDg,  as  not  to  be  acquainted  with  the  publications  respecting 
it,  that  are  made  under  his  own  eye.  Anxious,  however, 
as  he  professes  to  have  been,  for  a  trial  of  skill  with  an 

^iHBieot  of  the  coUafe,  called  upon  him  for  the  parpose  of  leaminf 
sometbiBg  about  his  pretensions  and  character,  and  with  the  intentioa 
of  recommendJDg  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  place,  had  he 
appeared  to  be  a  suitable  person.  Mr.  Fidler,  after  a  visit  of  about  a 
week,  had  left  Boston,  and  the  account  given  of  him  by  the  few  per- 
sons who  saw  him  was  not  such,  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  take  any 
fiirther  steps  in  the  business. 

As  to  the  success  with  which  the  Oriental  languages  and  literature 
are  cultivated  in  this  country,  we  believe  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying, 
that  the  standard  in  this  branch  of  learning  is  now,  at  least  as  high  as 
in  England.  We  are  sostained  in  this  opinion  by  the  authority  of 
some  of  the  most  competent  judges  in  England,  as  appears  from  the 
following  letters,  which  were  published  in  Uie  Biblical  Repository  for 
October,  1831.  We  hardly  need  to  say,  that  no  name  m  England 
carries  with  it  hijgher  authority  in  Oriental  learning  than  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Lee,  who  is  really,  what  Mr.  Fidler  erroneously  supposes  hhn- 
self  to  be,  a  person  of  *  more  than  ordinary  acquirements.' 

ExtraetfinmakUer  addressed  io  the  Editor  oJT  the  BiUieal  Sipositary,hv 
ike  Rw,  Samuel  Lee,  Pr^essor  of  Arabic  and  Hebrew  m  ti\t  Vw^ 
versihf  of  Cambridge,  England,  under  date  qf  London,  June  5, 1831. 
*  My  dear  Sir, 

'  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  vou  for  your  kind  letter  of  June  20, 
which  came  duly  to  hand,  and  for  the  first  number  of  your  Biblical 
Eepository.  It  will  be  a  great  satisfactioB  to  me  to  open  a  corres- 
pondence with  yon,  and  to  contribute  all  the  encouragement,  advice, 
dtc.  I  can,  to  your  praiseworthy  undertaking.  It  delights  me  and  all 
my  Cambridge  friends  to  find,  that  our  American  neighbors  are  reaUy  otU- 
sbripping  us  thMe  cause  qfBibHeal  Uterahsre.  May  He,  whose  cause 
you  are  laboring  to  promote,  strengthen  your  hands  a  hundred  fold !  I 
am  quite  sure  you  will  find  no  unholy  rivalry  here ;  although  I  do  hope 
you  will  find  us  endeavoring  to  keep  up  the  race,  as  well  as  the  con- 
tention necessary  to  secure  Uiat  crown,  which  fiideth  not  away.  I  have 
seen  a  copvof  thenew  edition  of  Professor  Stuart's  Hebrew  grammar, 
and  the  industry  of  its  author  is  new  matter  for  my  admiration  of  him.' 

Extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Professor  Stuart,  of  ike  Andover  Tht- 
ological  hsUtutiony  fry  the  Rev,  D*  Henderson,  Professor  of  Theotogy 
m  Highbury  College  near  London,  under  date  ofFkb.  22, 1831. 
*My  dear  Sir, 

'I  cannot  proceed  farther, without  tendering  to  you  my  best  thanks 
for  the  copv  of  the  new  edition  of  your  Hebrew  Grammar.  I  was 
already  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  more  condensed  form  in  which  it  appears.  Evenas 
itu,ilis,  however,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  too  formidable  for  most  qfmy  cotm- 
irymen,  who  have  got  so  spoiled  by  the  habit  of  learning  the  langusjipe 
without  points*  or  with  them  ae  supscftaiailyy  that  I  mr  few  copies 
will  be  in  demand.' 
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American  Orientalist,  one  would  think  that  this  interview 
with  Mr.  Hodgson  would  have  been  eagerty  embraced  for 
this  purpose ;  out  whether  he  was  wholly  uijacquainted 
with  that  gentleman's  reputation  and  writings,  and  considered 
him,  as  he  describes  him,  as  merely  '  a  young  m^n  who  had 
spent  some  time  at  the  Levant,'  too  obscure  to  occupy  for  a 
moment  the  attention  of  a  British  clergyman  of  *  more  than 
ordinary  acquirements/  or  whether  the  results  of  the  conver- 
sation,— ^if  any  took  place, — were  not  such  as  to  awaken 
agreeable  recollections  of  it  in  our  author's  mind,  certain  it  is, 
that  he  makes  no  other  allusion  to  Mr.  H.  than  is  contained 
in  the  above  passage.  We  have  been  given  to  understand,  on 
sufficient  authority,  that  Mr.  Fidler  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
not  merely  the  general  want  of  information  and  grossness  of  man- 
ner which  distinguished  him  every  where,  but  the  most  lament- 

We  take  this  occasion  to  recommend  to  our  readers  the  Biblical 
Repository,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodical  works,  in  t|ie  depart- 
ment of  learning  to  which  it  is  devoted,  that  appear  in  the  country. 
The  editor,  Professor  Robinson  of  the  Andover  Theological  Institution, 
and  his  able  coadjutors,  particularly  Professor  Stuart,  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  credit  for  the  zeal,  learning,  abilitr  and  liberality  with  which 
they  conduct  this  work.  Though  published  at  an  institution  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  head-quarters  of  orthodoxy,  it  has  nothing  sec- 
tarian about  it,  and  does  not  exclude  from  its  pages  the  views  even  of 
the  ultra-liberal  German  rationalists.  We  noticed,  for  examnle,  in  the 
last  number,  a  translation  from  the  German  of  De  Wette's  Introduction 
to  the  Psalms.  The  same  number  contains  an  excellent  article  by 
Dr.  Reynolds  of  this  city,  upon  the  best  means  of  preventing  and 
remedying  diseases  of  the  eyes.  We  sincerely  regret  that  the  mul- 
ti^ous  and  unwearied  labors  of  Professor  Robinson  have  seriously 
impaired  his  health,  but  trust  that  the  visit  to  Europe,  on  which  he  is 
now  absent,  will  restore  it,  while  it  furnishes  him  with  fresh  materials 
for  use  on  his  return. 

As  to  the  state  of  Greek  literature  in  this  country,  of  which  Mr. 
Fidler  also  expresses  a  very  poor  opinion,  we  need  only  refer  him  to 
the  beautiful  Homer,  with  Flaxman's  Illustrations,  and  the  translation 
from  the  German  of  Buttman's  larger  Greek  grammar,  which  have  been 
published  here  this  summer,  the  former  by  Professor  Felton  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  latter  by  the  indefatigable  Professor  Robinson  of  An- 
dover. We  know  of  no  publications  of  equal  value,  in  this  branch  of 
learning,  that  have  appeared  during  the  present  year  in  England.  The 
translation  of  Buttman  will  no  doubt  be  homnptd  in  England,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Mr.  Everett's  translation  of  the  smaller  grammar 
of  the  same  author.  We  hope,  for  the  honor  of  the  mother  country, 
that  the  English  publisher  will  not,  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  other,  m 
that  of  Mrs.  Child's  Mother's  Book,  and  several  cases  of  a  similar 
kind,  attempt  to  exalt  his  own  merit  by  false  statements  in  regaird  to 
the  fbrmin  which  the  work  republished  appeared  in  America. 
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aUe  igDorance  of  the  ordinary  learning  of  bis  own  peculiar 
branch  of  philology.  Instead  of  directing  his  conversation  to 
Mr.  Hodgson,  our  author  seems  to  have  fastened  at  once  upon 
the  young  student. 

^  The  student,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  was  introduced  as  a  prodigy 
of  learning,  and  an  Arabic  scholar.  Mr.  P.'s  son  had  been  em- 
ployed two  years  in  tuition,  between  his  leaving  the  university, 
and  engaging  in  the  profession  of  the  law.  This  youth  had  been 
his  pupil,  and  was  reported  to  be  an^  extraordinary  specimen  of 
genius.  Sir  William  Jones'  Persian  Grammar  was  produced, 
and  I  desired  him  to  pronounce  a  few  of  the  first  words  of  the 
story  of  the  Bulbul.  He  commenced  spelling  the  first  word,  as 
a  child  does  his  a-b  ab's.  '^  Can  you  not  read  the  words/'  in- 
quired I,  ^^  without  mentioning  the  letters?"  To  which  he  an- 
swered, that  he  knew  most  of  the  letters,  but  could  not  pronounce 
the  words.  I  inquired  how  long  he  had  applied  himself  to  Ara- 
bic, to  which  he  answered,  twa  years.  I  then  explained  to  him 
the  discipline  of  our  schools  in  England,  which  is  generally  so 
strict  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  student's  time  being  so 
long  occupied,  in  acquiring  the  characters  of  a  language.  ^' You 
must  many  times/'  continued  I,  "  have  endured  the  infliction  of 
chastisement,  for  such  unprecedented  neglect  and  idleness,  had 
you  been  educated  in  England."  I  perceived  that  discipline  and 
chastisement  sounded  harsh  upon  his  ears,  and  Jie  retired  from 
the  party  at  an  early  hour.* 

It  appears  from  this  passage,  that  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
progress  had  been  made  by  a  young  man,  who  had  been  stu- 
dying Arabic  two  years,  Mr.  Fidler  examined  him  in  Persian. 
Had  he  been  studying  Sanscrit,  the  worthy  divine  would  prob- 
ably have  set  him  to  reading  Chinese.  This  is  really  too  good. 
The  power  of  reading  and  talking  one  Idn^uage,  after  studying  < 
another,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  results  of  tne  newly  discovered 
faculties  of  menial  and  lingual  validity;  but  Mr.  Fidler  should 
have  recollected,  that  the  organs  corresponding  with  these 
faculties  are  not  yet  developed  in  the  American  crarlum,  and 
have  taken  compassion  upon  our  imperfect  state  of  civilization. 
Finding  that  the  student  could  not  stand  this  test,  Mr.  F.,  it 
seems,  informed  him  in  substance,  that  if  he  were  in  England, 
he  would  be  soundly  flogged  for  his  negligence.  '  You  must 
many  times,'  continued  I,  '  have  endured  the  infliction  of 
chastisement  for  such  unprecedented  neglect  and  idleness,  had 
you  been  educated  in  England.'  Truly  a  most  agreeable  and 
civil  speech  for  one  gentleman  to  address  to  another,  whom 
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he  happens  to  meet  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  society ! 
Strange  as  it  may  seera,  the  student  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  particularly  delighted  with  it.  *  I  perceived  that  dis- 
cipline  and  chastisement  sounded  harsh  upon  his  ears,  and 
he  retired  from  the  party  at  an  early  hour.'  The  poor  stu- 
dent probably  thought  that  a  person,  who  was  capable  of  saying 
such  a  thing,  would  be  likely  enough  to  follow  up  the  word  by 
the  action ;  and  that  the  best  course  he  could  take  to  prevent 
an  attack  upon  his  rear,  as  Mrs.  Trollope  eleeantly  has  it,  would 
be  to  effect  an  immediate  retreat  from  the  field.  Having  thus 
cleared  the  room  of  the  student,  Mr.  Fidler  next  applied  his 
locomotive  faculties  to  the  *  well-known  German  author,'  who 
was  also  of  the  party. 

^  The  German  author,  who  had  before  vented  his  indignation 
against  the  aristocracy  of  England,  now  resumed  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  and  repeated  many  accusations  entirely  unfounded,  and 
which  nothing  but  prejudice  could  dictate.  This  he  did,  to 
demonstrate  his  atta<;hment  to  a  republican  form  of  government, 
and  to  expose  my  political  views.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  th^ 
pride  and  immorality  of  our  nobles.  I  ventured  to  dispute  his 
statements  and  inferences,  thus  unnecessarily  obtruded  and 
reiterated  ;  and  witnessed  also  his  hasty  and  untimely  exit.^ 

The  following  anecdote,  which  is  extracted  from  another 
part  of  the  work,  shov»rs  that  our  author's  conversation  was  of 
a  not  less  moving  character  on  other  occasions,  than  it  was  at 
Mr.  Pickering's  house. 

'  I  never  was  so  much  at  a  loss  how  to  conduct  myself  properly, 
as  at  an  American  table.  Sometimes  a  few  observations  are 
made,  but  they  always  end  abruptly,  unless  rendered  palatable 
by  flattery.  A  physician  of  some  eminence  boarded  at  the  same 
house,  and  ate  at  the  same  table  with  ourselves ;  he  one  day  as- 
serted, that  literature  and  scholars  in  America  were  infinitely 
raised  above  those  of  Europe,  and  of  England  in  particular.  I 
mentioned  to  him  my  experience  in*  America,  and  what  I  had 
noticed  at  Boston.  He  grew  rather  warm  at  my  narrations 
and  remarks,  and  said,  ''  You  must  admit,  at  the  least,  that 
American  physician?  are  above  those  of  England,  in  sound 
knowledge,  and  in  physic?"  "I  could  hardly  conceive,"  I 
replied,  "  that,  in  a  country  so  recently  peopled,  and  so  sparing 
in  pecuniary  and  honorary  recompense  to  professional  talent,  any 
iirstrate  physicians  could  be  found.  Were  American  institutions 
on  so  excellent  a  plan,  aa  to  produce  attainments  of  sufficient 
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brilliancy  to  shine  in  England,  their  possessors  would  never 
be  satisfied  with  the  stale  of  things  in  their  own  country,  but 
would  emigrate  to  climates  more  congenial  to  their  acquired  per- 
ceptions, where  their  taJents  might  be  appreciated  and  rewarded.'* 
"  Tou  have  slandered  our  country/'  he  indignantly  exclaimed, 
"  and  could  never  gain  a  comfortable  living  in  it.''  *'  Some  of 
your  own  clergy  and  professors  were  of  a  different  opinion," 
said  I,  **  and  encouraged  me  to  open  a  school,  at  respectable 
terms.  I  have  contented  myself  with  makmg  inquiries  respect- 
ing professions  in  general,  and  my  own  in  particular,  and  have 
discovered  that  America  has  nothing  to  confer  which  could  allure 
my  stay."  He  shortly  after  left  the  table,  and  for  three  days 
seated  himself  at  another  pkce,  where  he  could  exchange  neither 
words  nor  looks. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  party  at  Mr.  Pickering's : — 
the  company  was  now  reduced  to  Dr.  J.  and  Mr.  Hodgson; 
and  Mr.  Pickering,  if  he  expected  to  take  n)uch  comfort  in 
their  society,  must  have  been  by  this  lime  pretty  well  pre- 
pared to  return  the  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice  to  our 
author's  own  lips,  by  showing  him  the  way  to  the  door. 
Whether  this  was  in  fact  done,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Fidler,  on  reviewing  the  next  day  the 
transactions  of  the  evening,  felt  that  ho  had  an  account  of  some 
sort  to  settle  with  Mr.  Pickering,  and  addressed  him  the  fol- 
lowing letter. 

'  Your  friend,  Dr.  L.,  appears  to  have  imbibed  either  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  notions  of  our  aristocracy,  which  do  him- 
self no  credit,  and  them  no  harm.  They  are  not  likely  to  be 
injured  by  illiberal  observations  made  in  a  sweeping  manner 
against  their  order,  by  persons  who  could  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  knowing  their  real  character.  As  to  their  being  the 
proudest  aristocracy  in  Europe,  it  is  true ;  and  it  is. equally  true 
that  the  very  shop-keepers  of  respectability  in  London  are,  in 
talents,  education,  and  wealth,  higher,  generally  speaking,  than 
the  aristocracy  of  any  other  nation.  England,  as  a  nation,  is 
among  nations,  what  her  aristocracy  is  among  the  aristocracies 
of  the  earth  ;  she  stands  supreme,  and  will  do  so,  for  generations 
yet  unborn,  unless  she  persists  in  her  present  infatuation,  forget- 
ful of  her  high  state,  and  of  the  Being  who  conferred  it.' 

*  I  perceive,  that  a  foreigner,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  must  vilify  his  own  nation,  and  condemn  all  heredi- 
tary rule.  The  native  Americans  sit  wrapped  up  in  self-com- 
pUceocy,  and  iohale  the  grateful  fragrance  of  slavish  adulation. 
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The  swindler,  the  profligate,  the  idle,  the  disaffected, — thej  who 
have  deprived  others  of  their  property,  or  who  have  squandered 
their  own,  find  that  the  price  of  American  patronage  is  cheaply 
paid :  they  flatter  and  falsify.  A  person  of  higher  principles, 
who  is  able  by  his  talents  and  industry  to  maintain  himself  in 
Europe,  will  never  stoop  to  this  sort  of  baseness." 

Considered  as  a  parting  letter  to  a  native  American,  who 
had  spontaneously  and  without  Mr.  Fidler's  having  the  slight- 
est claim  of  any  kind  upon  him,  shown  that  gentleman  great 
courtesy,  it  must  be  owned  that  this  is  a  most  judicious  and 
civil  production.  It  appears,  that  our  author  had  imbibed  in 
England  the  same  opinion  of  the  aristocracy  which  he  attri- 
butes to  Dr.  Lieber,  having  been,  as  he  says  himself,  a  *  down- 
riebt  radical,'  and  having  changed  his  news  only  in  consequence 
01  his  ill  success  in  this  country.  As  Dr.  Lieber  has,  we  un- 
derstand, succeeded  very  wgll  here,  he  has  not  of  course  had 
the  same  motive  for  reforming  his  political  creed,  which  pre- 
vailed with  our  author,  and  we  cannot  consider  it  as  fair  or 
reasonable  in  the  latter  to  be  angry  with  him  for  not  having 
done  so.  The  intimation,  that  because  Dr.  Lieber  has  suc- 
ceeded where  Mr.  Fidler  did  not,  the  former  must  necessarily 
be  a  *  profligate,  idle,  disaffected  swindler,  who  has  deprived 
other  people  of  their  property,  or  squandered  his  own,'  and 
the  latter  ^  a  person  of  higher  principles,  who  is  able  by  his 
talents  and  industry  to  mamtain  himself  in  Europe,  and  would 
not  stoop  to  this  kind  of  baseness,'  is  as  incorrect  as  it  is  un- 
handsome. Mr.  Fidler  himself  admits,  that  he  was  not  able 
to  maintain  himself  at  home ;  and  if  he  will  reflect  a  little,  be 
cannot  but  be  sensible  that  a  person  of  talent,  address  and  an 
afniable  and  conciliatory  deportment,  without  practising  any 
unworthy  arts,  may  very  well  succeed  under  circumstances,  in 
which  another  of  inferior  accomplishments  and  repulsive  man- 
ners would  entirely  fail.  The  fact,  that  Mr.  Fidler's  presence 
regularly  cleared  the  room  where  he  was  of  all  other  company, 
ought  to  have  given  him  considerable  enlighttnent  upon  the 
causes  that  prevented  his  success.  He  should  have  applied  to 
his  own  case,  mtUatis  mutandisy  his  remark  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  ^  when  he  found  that  no  really  respectable  and  well 
informed  person  would  continue  in  his  com|»ny  longer  than 
his  business  or  the  purposes  of  travelling  required,  should  have 
concluded  that  something  not  entirely  attractive  pervaded  his 
personal  character.' 
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His  remark,  that  <  the  very  shopkeepers  of  respectability  in 
London  are,  in  talents,  education  and  wealth  higher,  generally- 
speaking,  than  the  aristocracy  of  any  other  nation,^  is  a  good 
specimen  of  nationality  run  mad  ;  but  we  cannot  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  be  very  severe  upon  our  author  for  it,  when  we 
recollect  that  no  less  a  personage  than  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 
if  correctly  reported  in  the  newspapers,  declared,  in  a  speech 
before  the  House  of  Peers,  that  *  he  felt  to  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  that  the 'meanest  subject  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  was 
better  than  the  hkhest  of  any  other  sovereign  on  the  globe.' 
The  Iniantados,  £sterhazys,  Chartoriskis,  and  Sheremetiefli 
of  the  contbent  would,  however,  be  rathersurprised  to  learo, 
that  they  are  outdone  even  in  wealthy  (to  say  nothing  of  echi- 
cation  and  ialents^)  by  the  respectable  shop-keepers  of  Hol- 
bom  and  the  Strand.  Our  author  is  not  aware  that  in  civilized 
countries,  where  there  is  no  middling  class,  and  where  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  in  a  degraded  condition,  thQ  aristocra- 
cy must  necessarily  possess  a  proportionally  greater  share  of 
wealth  and  power  than  they  possibly  can,  where  political  ad- 
vantages are  more  equally  distributed.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the^  are  also,  in  general,  as  much  more  accomplished 
and  energetic,  as  they  are  more  powerful  and  wealthy  than  the 
same  classes  in  a  mixed  government,  where  experience  shows 
that  they  commonly  sink  into  sloth,  and  give  up  all  care  even 
of  their  own  property.  We  may  say,  perhaps,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  the  Russian  nobles  of  the  present  day 
are  the  most  accomplished,  high-minded  and  effective,  as  well 
as  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  aristocracy  in  Europe.  We 
extract,  in  illustration  of  these  remarks,  and  by  way  of  relief 
to  Mr.  Fidler's  Jirimiades,  the  account  given  by  a  recent 
writer  of  good  authority,  of  his  reception  at  the  residence 
of  Count  rotocki  at  Toulchin  in  Poland.  In  the  course 
of  our  experiences  among  the  shop-keepers  of  London^  we 
have  met  with  no  one  that  kept  an  establishment  of  the  same 
extent.  The  narrative  is  taken  from  a  work  entitled  the  Jour- 
nal of  a  Nobleman  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

'The  family  mansion  of  the  Potockis  at  Toulchin,  commonly 
called  the  palace  of  Toulchin,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifi- 
ces in  Europe.  It  is  built  in  the  most  elegant  style  of  modern 
architecture,  and  is  fiirnished  in  a  manner  suitable  to  its  external 
magnificence.  Over  its  portico  is  written,  in  large  gold  letters, 
the  following  sentiment,  in  the  Polish  language : 

May  it  ever  be  the  abode  of  virtoe  and  freedom  t 
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The  wish  therein  expressed  is  no  doubt  praiseworthy  ;  but  its 
application  would  have  been  more  suitable  to  the  house  of  So- 
crates, than  to  a  palace  in  Poland. 

'  Having  been  formerly  known  to  the  Countess  Potocki  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  she  had  given  me  a  pressing  invitation  to  visit 
her  at  Toulchin,  I  hastened,  on  my  arrival  there,  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  her.  My  companion  was  a  still  older  acquaintance  of 
hers  than  myself,  and  we  proceeded  together  to  the  palace.  We 
met  with  the  most  friendly  reception  from  the  countess,  who  re- 
buked us  for  not  having  gone  straight  to  her  house,  to  take  up 
our  abode  there  during  the  stay  we  might  feel  disposed  to  make 
in  Toulchin.  She  gave  orders  immediately  for  our  carriages, 
servants,  and  baggage  to  be  brought  from  the  place  at  which  we 
had  lefl  them,  not  suffering  us  even  to  go  and  fetch  them  our- 
selves. 

'  As  the  Countess  Potocki  made  this  her  chief  place  of  resi- 
dence, Toulchin  might  have  been  called  the  £1  Dorado  of  Po- 
land. The  time  we  spent  there,  though  only  limited  to  a  few 
weeks,  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable  periods  of  my  existence. 
Besides  the  members  of  the  family,  consisting  of  the  countess, 
her  eight  sons  and  daughters,  and  her  daughter-in-law,  the  young 
and  amiable  Countess  de  Witt,  a  great  number  of  ladies  were 
attached  to  the  household,  either  as  relatives,  or  dames  de  com" 
pagnie.  There  were  also  two  foreigners  of  considerable  merit, 
retained  as  instructers  to  the  sons  of  the  countess  ;  one  was  the 
Abb^  de  Chalenton,  a  French  emigrant  priest,  who  had  been 
preceptor  to  the  Counts  Armand  and  Jules  de  Polignac ;  the 
other  was  Mr.  Allan,  the  English  historical  painter,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  countess  to  execute  for  her  a  variety  of 
pictures  destined  for  the  gallery  of  the  palace,  besides  teaching 
the  art  of  drawing  to  her  children.  A  suite  of  apartments  and 
two  attendants  were  a.<^igned  to  each  guest  and  each  inmate,  and 
it  was  the  established  rule  that  every  one  should  consider  himself 
at  home,  asking  for  all  he  wanted,  keeping  any  hours  most  con- 
venient to  him,  disposing  of  his  time  as  he  pleased,  and  not  even 
appearing  at  the  public  dinner  table,  if  it  best  suited  him  to  dine 
in  his  own  apartments.  This,  however,  was  only  done  in  cases 
of  indisposition,  and  the  countess's  dinner  table  was  always  at- 
tended by  all  the  family  and  visiters.  Indeed  the  charms  of 
conversation  were  never  more  attractive,  than  during  the  sump- 
tuous banquets  which  constituted  the  ordinary  fare  at  the  palace 
of  Toulchin,  and  no  one  would  willingly  have  foregone  their  en- 
joyment. The  interval  between  coffee  and  tea  was  usually  spent 
in  walking  in  the  extensive  gardens,  or  riding  out  either  in  open 
carriages  or  on  horseback.    After  tea,  music,  cards,  and  con« 
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versation  went  on  among  the  senior  portion  of  the  society,  and 
despetitsjeux  among  the  juniors,  who  not  unfrequently  tempted 
even  the  gravest  among  us  to  join  them  in  their  juvenile  sports. 
I  recollect  one  evening  the  game  of  blindman's  buflf  becoming  so 
universal,  that,  among  the  numerous  persons  present,  none  but 
the  countess  had  abstained  from  taking  an  active  part. 

'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  a  protracted  residence 
in  the  palace  of  Toulchin,  was  the  frecjuent  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted appearance  there  of  persons  of  eminence  and  celebrity  in 
Russia  and  in  Poland,  as  well  as  of  travellers  of  distinction  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  None  came  within  thirty  or  forty 
wersts  of  Toulchin,  without  deviating  from  their  regular  course  in 
order  to  pay  their  personal  respects  to  the  countess ;  and  parties 
of  her  friends  and  acquaintance  came  all  the  way  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Moscow,  Warsaw,  and  other  distant  parts,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  visiting  her.  There  was  therefore  a  constant 
succession  of  arrivals  and  departures,  which,  far  from  giving  that 
annoyance  of  which  one  would  suppose  so  much  bustle  to  be 
productive,  appeared  to  form  a  source  of  incessant  gratification 
to  the  amiable  hostess.  With  her,  in  fact,  it  was  as  if  she  re 
sided  in  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  empire.  Her  acquaintances 
were  almost  as  frequently  under  her  roof,  as  if  they  only  resided 
a  street  or  two  from  her  residence.  Here,  however,  she  was 
enabled  to  receive  them  without  that  restraint,  more  or  less  im- 
posed by  the  regulations  of  social  intercourse  in  great  capitals, 
and  their  visits  thereby  became  far  more  agreeable. 

'  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  time  was  disposed 
of  in  the  palace  of  Toulchin,  I  will  give  some  account  of  the 
manner  I  spent  mine,  during  the  whole  month  of  July  that  I  par- 
ticipated in  its  friendly  hospitalities.  I  got  up  between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  morning,  and  proceeded  to  bathe,  sometimes  in 
an  artificial  river  which  has  been  made  to  run  through  the  gar- 
den, and  at  other  times  in  one  of  the  Turkish  baths,  of  which 
several  are  always  ready  for  immediate  use.  I  breakfasted  at 
ten  in  my  own  salon,  read,  wrote,  or  rode  out  between  that  time 
and  one  o'clock,  at  wnich  hour  I  always  proceeded  to  the  coun- 
tess's private  sitting  room,  to  pay  my  respects  to  her.  After  re- 
maining with  her  about  an  hour,  passed  in  the  most  agreeable 
conversation,  I  proceeded  to  the  apartments  of  others,  either  in- 
mates or  visiters  like  myself,  with  whom  I  generally  stayed  till 
three,  when  the  dinner  bell  summoned  us  all  to  the  banqueting 
hall,  where  a  table  with  fifty  covers  was  always  prepared.  This 
dining  room  was  laid  out  in  a  manner  which  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  a  museum  of  works  of  sculpture,  and  a  conservatory  of 
odoriferous  plants  indigenous  to  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 
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The  dioner  generallj  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  getting 
up  firom  table,  we  proceeded  to  an  extensife  erangerU,  to 
which  three  glass  folding  doors  opened,  where  coffee  and  ices 
were  served.  Here  the  arrangements  for  the  evening  promenade 
were  discassed  and  settled,  after  which  the  ladies  retired  to  their 
chambers  to  prepare  themselves  for  going  oot,  leaving  the  gen- 
tlemen to  spend  the  interval  in  conversation  or  chess  playing. 
At  six,  a  sufficient  number  of  open  carriages  and  saddle  horses 
were  ready,  aud  we  rode  out  till  half  past  seven.  At  eight  we  all 
took  tea  in  one  of  the  suite  of  drawing-rooms,  where  we  remained 
till  eleven,  at  which  hour  supper  was  announced.  Most  of  the 
company  retired  at  half  past  twelve,  and  at  one  in  the  morning  I 
went  to  bed.' 

It  is  but  just  to  our  author  to  say,  that  in  one  or  two 
instances,  the  cloud  of  discontent  and  ill-humor,  which  com- 
raonly  enveloped  him,  cleared  away,  and  permitted  him  to 
witness,  with  some  satisfaction,  what  was  going  on  around 
him.  On  these  occasions,  his  mode  of  expressing  bis  appro- 
bation, and  the  causes  which  he  assigns  for  it  are  even 
more  curious,  than  the  grave  dissertations  of  bis  darker  hours. 
We  have,  in  fact,  in  the  course  of  our  reading,  met  with  noth- 
ing to  be  compared  with  the  gaiety  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Fidler, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  simple  joy  of  his  prototype,  the  wor- 
thy Dominie,  on  discovering  himself  to  be,  by  some  mysteri- 
ous intervention  of  Providence,  arrayed  in  a  new  suit  of  ap- 
parel. The  reader  has  already  had  a  specimen  of  our  author's 
sportive  mood,  in  his  remarks  upon  the  *  reciprocated  inter- 
course of  cattle  '  in  Canada,  and  will  find  another  in  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  manner  of  observing  the  return  of  New 
Year's  day  at  New  York,  on  which  occasion  the  natives,  it 
seems,  practise  the  *  singular  custom '  of  exchanging  visits. 
Mr.  Fidler  is  apparently  not  aware,  that  this  practice  also  pre- 
vails in  every  other  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  all  parts 
of  every  other  country  on  the  globe,  from  Chma  to  Peru. 

'  There  is  a  singular  custom,  which  prevails  in  New- York,  but, 
I  am  informed,  in  no  other  part  of  the  Union  :  on  New-year's 
Day,  all  gentlemen  call  on  their  female  friends,  to  renew  or  per- 
petuate their  friendship.  A  lawyer,  with  whom  I  had  contract- 
ed an  intimacy,  introduced  me  on  that  day  to  about  thirty  ladies. 
The  rounds  of  calls  we  made,  occupied  our  time  from  nine  in  the 
morning  till  seven  at  night.  In  almost  every  house  we  entered, 
we  found  other  gentlemen  on  the  same  errand.  It  would  be  re- 
garded as  UQpardonably  rude  in  any  lady,  to  treat  with  indiffer- 
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enee  a  genUemaiiy  idio  had  hMored  her  wHli  his  eall.  This  is 
often  the  commeiicenient  o(iiew  acqaaintanoea,  or  the  reconciliar 
tioD  of  ibrmer  ooea  which  were  broken  off,  or  diaconUnued.  All 
the  ladies  we  called  on,  as  is  universally  the  case,  had  prepared 
cakeS)  sweetmeats,  wines,  cordiab,  d&c,  in  great  prorasion,  in 
readiness  to  exhilarate  and  regale  their  visitors.  They  werQ  them- 
selves, in  general,  very  elegantly  decked  out  and  beautified.  All 
appearance  of  mercenary  business  was  wholly  laid  aside,  and  cal- 
culating penury  had  its  annual  slumber.  Many  gentlemen  jaunt- 
ed about  m  sleighs,  a  kind  of  carriage  which  slides  upon  the  snow, 
to  pay  their  devotions  to  the  fair  recluses ;  ladies  on  this  day  not 
being  permitted,  from  punctilios  of  etiquette,  to  stray  from  home. 
The  scene  to  me  was  as  gratifying  as  it  was  new.  All  was  ani- 
mation, cheerfulness,  and  friendly  feeling.  The  Americans 
seem,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  light  hearts  and  buoyant  spirits, 
and  fulfil  as  much  as  any  nation  the  command,  **  Take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow."  Thus  some  traits  in  their  character  are  ex- 
tremely pleasing  to  a  foreigner.  This  was  the  only  occasion,  on 
which  I  saw  the  bright  side  of  American  sociability.  In  the 
midst  of  this  joyous  and  festive  gaiety,  my  fancy  whispered,  that 
the  Americans  are  really  a  pleasant  peoj^e.  But  the  day,  with 
all  its  pleasures,  passed  away,  and  I  was  forced  to  moderate  my 
flattering  conclusi<msr 

We  must  DOW  take  our  leave  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Fidler  and 
hb  Observations,  to  which  our  readers  will  probaUy  think  that 
we  have  akeady  devoted  more  attenticm  than  thej  deserve. 
We  have  noticed  bis  book,  because  we  consider  it  as  a  curios- 
itj  in  its  way, — a  sort  of  reductio  ad  absurdwn  of  the  stram  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  quite  singular, 
that  thn  should  have  been  furnished  by  a  traveller,  whose  edu- 
cation and  profession  would  have  justified  us  in  expecting  fiom 
him,  with  more  confidence  than  from  almost  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, not  only  the  ^  more  than  ordinary  acquirements'  which 
he  makes  no  scruple  of  formally  claiming,  but  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  a  gentleman. 

It  would  of  course  be  a  waste  of  time  and  labor  to  under- 
take to  answer  seriously  any  charges  against  the  national  charac- 
ter, contained  in  such  a  work  as  the  one  before  us.  There  is, 
however,  one  view  of  the  subject,  which  we  think  must  suggest 
itself  very  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  any  person  of  the  shghtest 
reflection,  and  on  which  we  propose,  in  concluaon,  to  say  a  few 
words.  We  allude  to  the  complete  opposicion  between  the 
representations  ^ven  in  the  woil:  before  us,  and  in  most  others 
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of  the  same  class,  of  the  Bkiglish  and  American  character?, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  be,  as  they  m  fact 
are,  substantially  the  same.  The  worthies  who  indite  these 
books,  while  in  the  act  of  pouring  out  the  bitter  vials  of  their 
wrath  upon  the  Americans,  are  constantly  professing  the  high- 
est admiration,  respect,  esteem  and  love  for  *  England  and  the 
English/  Mr.  Fidler,  for  example,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
represents  England  as  ^  standing  supreme  among  the  nations.' 
*  Her  very  shopkeepers  are  higher  in  talents,  education  and 
wealth,  than  the  aristocracy  of  any  other  nation.'  '  A  third 
rate  talent  in  (the)  professions,  (in  England)  is  certainly  equal 
to  the  highest  in  the  States.^  Such  is  the  uni^rm  burden  of 
the  sonc,  and  in  one  of  the  closing  chapters,  we  find  the  whole 
summed  up  in  the  following  magnificent  eulogium  on  theEng- 
Ibh  character. 

^  This  great  reformation  in  the  moral  world  has,  under  Provi- 
dence, b^n  principally  achieved  by  the  English  nation,  and  can- 
not but  be  contemplated,  by  every  traveller  possessing  British 
feelings,  with  peculiar  interest  and  pleasure.  He  will  find,  in 
every  place  he  visits,  multitudes  of  fellow-countrymen  who  have 
emigrated  thither,  and  introduced  with  themselves  a  portion  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  their  paternal  land.  He  will  find  them, 
wherever  they  locate^  converting  the  barren  wilderness  and  the 
almost  impervious  forests,  into  smiling  and  fertile  regions,  pro- 
ducing supplies  for  their  own  necessities,  and  enabling  them  to 
contribute,  by  the  channels  thus  opened  to  trade  and  commerce, 
to  the  employment,  and  consequently  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  tens  of  thousands. 

'  The  English,  by  their  enterprise  and  skill,  and  by  unwearied 
perseverance,  impart  energy  and  life  to  those  around  them,  and 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  whole  world  of  what,  under  Provi- 
dence, may  be  accomplished  by  a  nation  influenced  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  by  the  principles  of  honor,  integrity,  and  virtue, 
and  giving  expression  to  those  principles  by  unparalleled  exer- 
tions, and  widening  the  sphere  of  their  utility.  Wherever  they 
advance,  the  rigors  of  despotism  cease,  the  savage  loses  the 
ferocity  of  his  nature,  and  adopts  the  habits  of  civilized  man. 
They  have  discovered  that  the  pure  religion  of  the  Gospel  is  too 
spiritual  to  be  comprehended  by  men  whose  minds  are  swayed 
by  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  have  founded  seminaries  of 
instruction  in  all  countries  over  which  their  empire  is  extended. 
In  short,  they  appear  to  have  been  placed  as  lights  in  the  world, 
as  a  centre  from  which  the  whole  earth  might  be  irradiated,  and 
have  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  producing  a  moral  and  religious 
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refiMrnuUion  in  pagan  countries.  Those,  in  cTery  country,  who 
speak  their  language,  and  have  access  to  their  literature,  imbibe, 
more  extensively  Uian  others,  the  spirit  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  and  are  distinguished  in  dignity  of  sentiment  a^id  action 
above  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  nearer  any  nation  approaches 
to  the  laws,  the  constitution,  and  the  customs  of  England,  the 
nearer  it  approaches  to  perfect  freedom ;  and  everv  deviation 
from  these  is,  in  general,  a  deviation  from  dignity  and  greatness.' 

NoWy  without  stopping  to  inquire  how  much  of  all  this  is 
strictly  true ; — and,  for  ourselves,  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny 
the  general  justice  of  the  picture  ; — ^we  would,  for  the  pres- 
ent, merely  ask  of  this  learned  Theban,  how,  supposing  this 
to  be  a  correct  representation  of  ti;ie  English  character,  the 
Americas  can  possibly  be  the  base,  worthless,  selfish,  de- 
graded, ignorant  horde  of  sharpers,  which  he  b  pleased  to 
represent  us  ?  Is  not  the  American  Englbh  ?  Is  he  not  of 
all  Englishmen  the  most  English, — a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews? 
Is  he  not  precisely  the  Englishman,  directly  and  particularly 
alluded  to  in  the  abov6  extract,  as  ^emigrating  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  introducing  with  him  a  portion  of  the  arts  and  sci^ices 
of  his  paternal  land  : ' — ^  converting  the  barren  wilderness  and 
almost  impervious  forest  into  smihng  and  fertile  regions,  pro- 
ducing supplies  for  their  own  necef^sities,  and  enabi'mg  them  to 
contribute  by  the  channels  thus  opened  to  trade  and  com- 
merce, to  the  employment,  and  consequently  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  tens  of  thousands  :* — *  impsutmg  energy  and 
life  to  tliuse  around  him,' — *  giving  expression  to  his  principles 
by  unparalleled  exertions,' — ^  founding  seminaries  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  countries  over  which  their  empve  extended  ? '  If  the 
whole  English  race  are  to  be  exalted  to  the  third  heaven  upon 
the  strength  of  what  the  Americans  have  done,  it  b  raUier 
hard  that  these  same  Americans  should  be  sent  without  cere- 
mony m  a  body  to  the  opposite  re^n,  merely  because  they 
did  not  exhibit  quite  so  much  alacrity  as  might  have  been 
wbhed,  in  leammg  Sanscrit  of  an  itinerant  British  pedagogue. 

The  most  compendious,  and  at  the  same  time  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  American  character  which  we  recollect  to  have 
met  with,  was  contained  in  a  remark  which  we  heard  in  conver- 
sation some  years  aeo,  from  an  intelligent  native  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Bkirope.*   *  Le$  Amiricainiy  ^id  he,  *  tont  des  Anglau 

*  The  Chevalier  de  Rajmer,  whom  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  as  tiie  Minister  of  the  King  of  Naples  at  the  Court  of  the 
Netherlands. 
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rmforcU.^    litenliy,— -the  Amerioans  are  EnglishiDen  retn- 
ybrcerf;— IB  other  words, — the  Americsns  are  more  thoroughlj 
English,  than  the  English  diemselyes : — they  are  a  branch  of 
the  English  race,  in  which  the  characteristic  qualities  of  the 
conunon  stock  display  themselves  in  a  fuller  state  of  develop- 
ment, than  in  that  which  remains  in  the  mother  country.     Of 
these  qualities,  the  principal  one,  and  that  which  determines 
the  existence  of  the  rest,  is  a  bold  and  lofty  spirit  of  independ- 
ence, which  leads  the  mdividual  to  insist  with  unc<»npromis- 
mg  steadmess,  at  all  hazards,  upon  the  security  of  his  personal 
rights,  and  which  has  resulted,  even  in  the  mother  country,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  freest  government,  at  least  upon  any 
thing  like  so  lar^e  a  scale,  that  the  worid  had  ever  seen  beim 
the  formation  of  ours.     The  same  noble  spirit,  exhibiting  itr 
self  m  a  still  more  determined  and  vigorous  form  in  this  country, 
m  the  first  place  effected  our  political  emancipation,  and  after^ 
wards  cave  us  a  form  of  government  still  more  ^ee  than  that 
of  En^and.     The  tendency  of  free  bstitutions,  which  aflbrd  at 
the  same  time  a  flill  security  for  personal  riehts  and  property, 
b  to  produce  among  the  people  prevailing  habits  of  industry, 
activity,  enterprise  and  the  moral  qualities,  such  as  temperanoe, 
prudence  and  fidelity  in  the  ordinary  social  relations,  to  which 
these  habits  naturally  lead.     These  are  accordingly  the  pronu- 
nent  traits  in  the  English  character  on  both  sides  of  the  water ; 
and  we  probably  bi^ard  nothing  in  saying,  that  they  are  still 
more  prominent  here  than  in  England.    The  English  have 
been  ror  two  or  three  centuries  the  most  industrious,  active, 
and  enterjurising  nation  in  Europe.    This  is  amply  attested 
by  their  superior  success  in  policy  and  war,  in  trade,  and  man- 
ufactures, and  in  almost  every  department  of  public  and  private 
affinrs.    Certain  as  this  b,  it  is  not  less  so,  that  the  Ameri- 
cans have  been  at  least  equally  industrious,  active,  and  en- 
terprising with  their  brethren  abroad,  and,  in  proportion  to  their 
means,  have  perhaps  accomplished  even  more.     If  the  Eng- 
lish, during  this  period,  have  greatly  augmented  their  wealth, 
population,  and  political  influence  ; — ^have  raised  their  govern- 
ment fitHn  the  rank  of  a  second  or  third,  to  that  of  a  first  rate 
member  of  the  European  commonwealth  ;— -have,  in  fact,  ren- 
dered a  little  island  on  the  North-west  coast  of  Europe  one  of 
&e  lendbg  States  of  the  world,  the  Americans,  on  their  side, 
have  founded,  in  an  unexplored  wilderness,  a  magnificent 
empirei  trhichy  in  eveiy  thing  that  constitutes  the  real  greatness 
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and  glorj  of  a  cominunityy  alreadj  approaches,  and,  b  all  probar 
bility,  will  shortly  surpass,  the  parent  State. 

Tlie  equal,  \(  not  superior  activity,  industry  and  enterprise  of 
the  Americans,  is  evinced  in  a  more  familiar  way,  by  the  gene- 
rally acknowledged  &ct,  that,  in  the  business  transactions  be- 
tween nidi  ves  of  the  two  countries,  the  American  is  commonly 
found  to  succeed  better  and  to  realize  a  larger  profit  than  the  En- 
glishman. This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  our  au- 
thor. He  represents  himself  as  having  conversed  upon  the  sub- 
ject whh  a  great  number  of  his  countrymen,  who  all  agreed  that 
*  an  American  could  twist  an  Englishman  round  his  fineer ; 
could  see  iarther  mto  matters,  hood-wmked,  than  an  En^ish- 
man  with  both  his  eyes  open ;  could  make  a  fortune  by  selling 
the  same  merchandise  bv  which  an  Englishman  would  become 
bankrupt,  and  could  always  gain  a  living  where  an  English- 
man would  starve.'  *  This,'  says  Mr.  Fidler, '  as  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  or  my  mquiries  could  reach,  is  perfectly 
accurate.'— He  accounts  tor  the  fiu^t,  on  the  supposition  that 
Englishmen  commonly  possess  more  capital  than  Americans ; 
as  if,  in  the  transactkn  ot  business,  the  possession  of  capital  were 
a  disadvantage.  '  The  reason  of  it,'  says  he,  *  is  self-evident. 
Americans  have  rarely  much  capital :  an  Englishman  with 
capital  is  not  likely  to  gain  much  lirom  an  American  without 
any.  Money,  if  they  continue  long  together,  will  always  change 
hands ;  but  no  mspired  prophet  is  needed  to  foretell  into  whose 
pocket  it  will  go.'  Our  author's  nolitical  economy  is  as  great  a 
tniriosity  as  his  natural  histcny.  He  seems  to  belong  to  the  same 
school  with  the  author  of  the  President's  Veto  on  the  Bank  Bill, 
where  it  b  maintained  that  a  nation  is  grievously  impoverished 
and  injured  by  being  allowed  the  use  of  foreign  capital.  The 
old-fashioned  doctrine  on  the  subject  has  always  been  that  the 
possession  of  capital  is  an  advantage,  and  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
want  of  it  is  a  disadvantage,  which  the  Americans  have  had  to 
contend  with,  and  have  overcome,  whenever  in  any  branch  of 
business  they  have  met  with  greater  success  than  the  English. 
When  Mr.  Fidler  says,  that '  an  En^ishmen  with  capital  is  not 
likely  to  gam  much  finom  an  American  without  any^  mstead 
of  solving  the  question,  he  only  states  it  anew,  in  a  still  more 
dfficult  form  than  before.  Nor  can  it  be  solved  on  the  puerile 
supposition,  that  the  success  of  the  American  is  the  effect  of 
trick  and  fraud.  In  all  sorts  of  business,  honesty  we  all  know 
is  the  best  policy,  and  the  only  one  that  in  the  long  run  and  on 
m  great  acale  is  attended  with  profit.    The  sharper  Jenkinsoo, 
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in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  cheats  honest  Flamboroush  out  of 
the  value  of  a  horse,  as  regularly  as  the  annual  fair  came 
round,  notwithstanding^ which,  Jenkinson  coes  through  life  as 
a  poor  sharper,  and  Flambdroueh  as  a  thriving,  prosperous 
and  independent  firanklin.  In  the  same  way,  Figaro,  in  the 
play,  emplojTS  more  genius  in  intriguing  for  his  master,  than 
would  be  required  for  the  government  of  the  thirteen  king- 
doms of  Europe,  and  gets  as  hb  reward  the  wages  of  a  domes- 
tic servant.  These  are  true  pictures  of  the  course  of  thing?  in 
real  life,  where  steady  attention  and  habitual  uprightness  are  the 
only  principles  of  permanent  success,  which  will  of  course  be 
more  or  less  brilliant,  according  to  the  degree  of  activity  and 
enterprise  by  which  they  are  accompanied.  The  former  qual- 
ities belong  alike  to  the  English  and  Americans,  perhaps  in 
equal  degrees,  and  both  nations  have  accordingly  met  with  the 
success,  which  those  who  possess  them  deserve  and  will  always 
secure.  If  the  success  of  the  Endish  in  America  has  been  even 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  English  in  England,  it  can  on- 
ly be,  because  the  former,  under  the  influence  of  a  still  more  lib- 
eral, though,  as  we  trust,  equally  stable  and  protecting  constitu- 
tion,have  exhibited  in  a  still  higher  degree  the  activity  and  enter- 
prise to  which  free  government  naturally  leads. 

Look,  for  example,  at  the  state  of  the  canring  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  is 
just  as  great  as  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  The  navigation 
act,  which  is  supposed  to  have  wrested  the  peaceful  sceptre  of 
maritime  ascendancy  from  the  Dutch,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  operates  with  the  same  relentless  spirit  of  exclu- 
sion upon  us,  as  it  does  upon  ^the  swag-bellied  Hollanders.'  Wa- 
ges are  always  higher  in  this  country  than  they  are  in  England. 
The  comparative  want  of  capital  is  a  disadvantage  on  our  side. 
Why  is  it,  then,  that  from  three-fourths  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
trade  in  question  always  have  been  and  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Americans?  There  is  no  room  here  for  even  a  suspi- 
cion of  trick  or  fraud.  Every  accidental  circumstance  is  against 
us.  Why  is  it  then,  we  ask  again,  that  while  Elngland  has  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  carrying  trade  with  every  other  nation 
with  which  she  deals,  with  us,  and  us  alone,  the  case  is  revers- 
ed in  this  extraordinary  way  ?  We  know  no  other  rational 
answer  than  that  our  ship-builders,  ship-owners,  and  mariners, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  originally 
labored,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  now  labor,  have,  by  supe- 
rior activity  and  enterprise,  overcome  the  competition  of  Eng- 
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land,  driven  her  out  of  the  common  market,  and  taken  the 
whole  trade  into  their  own  hands.  This  is  the  simple  common 
sense  view  of  the  subject,  and,  in  our  opinion,  the  correct  one. 

The  same  circumstances,  which  have  developed  the  valuable 
traits  in  the  common  English  character  to  a  greater  extent  in 
this  country  than  in  England,  have  also  brought  out  the  weak 
points  in  bolder  relief.  A  stem  spirit  of  personal  independ- 
ence, and  a  restless  activity  in  matters  of  merely  economical 
concern,  are  naturally  attended,  when  they  run  at  all  into  ex- 
cess, by  an  absorption  in  self,  and  an  mdifierence  to  the  char- 
ities and  graces  of  social  life,  which  throw  an  air  of  rudeness 
over  the  exterior  of  society.  This  has  accordbdy  been  al- 
ways noted  by  friends  and  foes  as  the  prominent  defect  in  the 
English  character,  as  exhibited  in  Europe,  and  the  justice  of 
the  censure  seems  to  be  apparent  in  the  general  consent  with 
which  the  homely  title  of  John  BuU,  invented  b^  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne's  time,  has  been  adopted  and  sanctioned  abroad 
and  at  home.  This  defect, — ^if  we  can  place  any  confidence 
at  all  in  the  strictures  of  our  transatlantic  friends, — ^has  not 
been  softened  by  the  process  of  transplantation. 

But  the  most  decisive  proof,  that  the  English  character 
has,  in  feet,  been  reinforced  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
exhibits  itself  here  in  a  more  active,  complete  and  vigorous 
form  than  it  has  ever  done  before,  is  to  be  found  in  the  na- 
ture and  probable  results  of  the  political  struggle  now  gomg  on 
in  England.  It  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  intelligent  obser- 
vers at  a  distance,  however  some  oi  the  immediate  actors  may 
still  disguise  the  fact  firom  themselves,  that  this  struggle  is  at 
bottom  a  war  between  American  and  British  principles  of  gov- 
ernment,— ^between  Representative  Democracy,  with  its  equali- 
ty of  personal  rights,  its  universal  suffrage  and  its  elective 
magistracies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  British  Constitution,  with 
its  privileged  orders,  and  established  church,  its  packed  House 
of  Commons,  and  its  hereditary  King  and  House  of  Lords  on 
the  other.  We  say  not  at  present  whether  the  American  prin- 
ciples are  better  or  worse  in  themselves  than  the  Britbh,  nor 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  expedient  to  attempt  to  introduce  them 
into  England  ;  we  only  affirm,  that  these  American  and  British 
principles  are  respectively  the  real  watch-words  of  the  two 
contending  parties ;  and  that,  if  the  reformers  ultimately  obtain 
complete  success,  the  British  Constitution  will  go  down,  and 
the  banner  of  pure  representative  democracy  wave  in  triumph 
00  the  towers  of  Westminster  Hall.    It  is  needless  to  en^^ 
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large  on  this  view  of  the  subjecti  which  we  have  ahready  set 
forth  very  fully  in  two  preceding  articles,  the  general  strain  of 
which  had  the  fortune  to  meet  Uie  assent  of  the  most  intelli' 
gent  members  of  both  the  political  parties  in  England.  The 
present  struggle  in  the  mother  country,  considered  under  this 
point  of  view,  is,  therefore,  a  warfare  between  the  American 
and  English  minds ;  or  rather  between  the  English  mmd,  as  ex- 
panded, developed,  mvigorated,  reinforced  by  exercising  itself 
m  untrammelled  freedom  for  more  than  two  centuries  m  the 
boundless  field  of  action  presented  by  the  New  World,  and  the 
same  mind,  as  modified  by  being  to  a  certain  extent  '  cab- 
ined, cribbed,  confined,  bound  in,'  to  the  narrower  sphere  of 
the  little  old  fast-anchored  isle  and  the  British  Consti- 
tution. This  struggle,  so  considered,  b  the  third  in  which 
the  same  antagonist  forces  have  appeared  in  hostile  array,  con- 
tending with  each  other  for  the  ascendancy  on  different  fields 
and  m  different  forms;  but  thus  far  always  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. In  the  first,  which  was  the  War  of  Independence,  the 
American  mind  disputed  with  the  British,  by  physical  force,  for 
the  possession  of  its  own  territory, — in  fact,  its  existence  ;  for 
with  the  loss  of  its  scene  of  action,  the  spirit  itself  must  have 
soon  become  extinct.  In  the  second,  which  was  the  War  of 
1812,  the  battle-field  was  the  ocean ;  and  now  the  struggle,  as- 
summg  for  the  present  the  form  of  a  merely  political  and  moral 
controversy,  has  been  carried  home  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
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— 4he  Church  ;-'^he  Peerage  and  Ae  Throne.  Tbej  already 
carry  all  before  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  real  seat  of 
the  Government, -^-occupy  the  ministerial  benches,  and  thence 
igsue  their  decrees,  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  great  mod- 
em eng^ie  for  maintaining  political  influence,  which  has  been 
well  d^cribed  as  a  Fourth  Eitate,  more  important  and  power- 
fid  than  the  other  thr^  put  together, — ^the  Press, — is  almost 
wholly  with  them.  The  adversanr  still  presents  a  feeble  show 
of  resistance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  few  journals  hang 
oat  here  and  there  the  grand  hailing  sign  of  distress.  It  is 
eren  rumored  that  the  con(|ueror  of  Waterloo  is  buckling  on 
his  rusty  armor,  and  dreammg  of  a  new  career  of  domestic 
conquest  But  what  can  a  few  gouty  old  gentlemen  efl^t, 
aeainst  the  almost  unanimous  will  of  the  people?  Even 
Wellington,  though  backed  by  the  redoubtable  Christopher 
North,— 4U]d  no  one  can  estimate  the  talent  and  efficiency 
of  either  of  these  champions  of  legitimacy  more  highly 
than  we  do, — ^would  find  himself  as  powerless,  in  such  a  con- 
test, as  the  renowned  Knight  of  La  Mancha  and  his  squire  in 
their  encounter  with  the  windmills.  Mr.  Fidler  may  call  it 
inffituation: — ^possibly  it  is  so: — but  whether  for  good  or  for 
evil,  the  decree  has  gone  forth  and  it  must  be  executed. 

It  will  not  answer,  therefore,  for  British  writers  to  continue 
much  longer  to  disparage  the  form  in  which  the  English  char^ 
octer  presents  itselt  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  now  that  Jona- 
than has,  by  a  sort  of  Kentish  common  law,  acquired,  (morally 
speaking)  possession  of  the  old  homestead,  and  become  <rt 
course  we  principal  representative  of  the  fitmily. 

*  Great  let  me  call  him,  for  he  conquered  roe.' 

On  our  side,  we  shall  ever  be  among  the  last  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  the  common  English  character,  as  exemplified  in  Eng- 
land, or  to  dwell  with  any  other  feelings  than  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  delight,  upon  the  long  ^ories  of  British  history.  In 
representing  the  Americanjprinciples  of  polity  as  superseding, 
even  in  England,  the  British  Constitution,  we  mean  no  disparage- 
ment to  that  celebrated  model  of  government,  which  was  well 
described  by  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  own  statesmen, — 
before  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  existed, — as  ^  the 
most  stupendous  fabric  of  human  invention.'  Such,  in  fact,  it 
then  was.  Of  all  the  works  of  man,  a  real  (not  paper^  consti- 
tution of  government  is  by  for  the  highest  in  ordor  and  impor- 
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tance ;  and  of  all  constitotioDS  of  goverament,  prior  to  oar^, 
the  British  was  beyond  comparison  the  best ;  the  one  which 
most  successfully  combined  the  security  of  the  common  body 
poUtic  with  an  adequate  protection  for  individual  rights  and  lib- 
erty. This  noble  creation  had  grown  up  gradually  and  contin- 
ued to  flourish  through  the  long  period  of  a  thousand  years.  It 
hady  as  we  said  before,  rendered  a  litde  island  in  the  German 
ocean  one  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  world.  It  had  scattered, 
wherever  its  influence  extended,  the  seeds  of  liberty,  humanity, 
civilization  and  religion.  Under  its  influence,  more  had  been 
achieved  in  philosophy,  poetry,  and  all  the  useful  arts  and  sci- 
ences, than  had  ever  been  done  before  by  any  one  community. 
But,  in  the  general  mutability  of  all  human  things,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  even  thb  noble  monument  of  wisdom,  virtue 
and  fortune  would  endure  forever.  It  was  predicted  more 
than  a  century  ago  by  one  of  ber  greatest  admirers,  that  Eng- 
land would  Anally  lose  her  political  institutions,  and  perish 
as  Rome,  Sparta,  and  Carthage  had  perished  before  her. — 
This  fatal  period  seems  to  have  arrived,  somewhat  more  sud- 
denly than  had  been  anticipated ;  and  if  the  signs  of  the  times 
are  at  all  to  be  credited,  the  British  Constitution,  after  sur- 
viving, apparently  unhurt,  the  tremendous  shocks  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  is  now  breaking  up  under  the  operation  of  a 
deeply-seated  internal  principle  of  destruction,  ohould  this  in 
4act  happen,  its  memory  vrill  be  always  venerated  by  the  friends 
of  liber^,  and  its  history  carefully  studied  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  the  book  of  political  science.  In  saying 
that  the  principles  embodied  in  it  have  been  superseded  even 
in  England  by  those  which  prevail  in  this  country,  we  do  not 
even  affirm  that  the  latter  are  in  themselves  better,  that  is, 
truer  to  the  nature  of  man  and  society.  It  remains  for  Amer- 
ica to  prove,  by  centuries  of  successful  practice ;  by  a  thou- 
sand years  of  social  order,  holding  the  protecting  shield  over 
regulated  liberty, — that  her  creations  are  as  durable  and  as  for- 
tunate, as  those  of  the  parent  country.  Should  she  succeed  in 
this,  she  will  then  have  added  to  the  numerous  dories  of  the 
British  form  of  government  that  of  having  left  to  the  world,  as 
its  natural  offipring,  another  superior  even  to  itself; — matre 
pidchrd  Jilia  pwchrior^ — and  the  remark  of  Fox  will  be  con- 
firmed, that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  no  other 
than  the  British,  improved  and  adorned  by  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  more  than  ten  centuries. 
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Art.  n. — Lift  of  John  Jay. 

Tht  Lift  of  John  Jay  ;  mih  Stkctionsfrom  his  Corrts^ 
pondenct  and  SiBsctllantous  P(mtrs.  By  his  Son,  Wu/- 
LiAM  Jat.     In  two  volumes.     New  York.     1833. 

Of  the  many  ^"eat  names  which  adorn  our  country's  histo- 
ry, it  would  be  difficult  to  pomt  to  one  more  eminent  for  in- 
tellectual dignity  or  virtue,  than  that  of  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Jay.  Age  and  infirmity  had  long  detained  him  in  that  retire- 
ment, to  which  he  was  induced  by  inclination  to  withdraw  in 
the  fijilhiess  of  his  fiime  and  honors  ;  but  the  admiration  of  the 
wise  and  the  a&ction  of  the  good  went  with  him  there  ;  nor 
can  we  name  a  fact  more  honorable  to  our  countrymen,  than 
that  the  stem  political  hostility  of  which  he  was  at  times  the 
object  had  so  efl^tually  and  so  long  ago  subsided,  that  not  a 
trace  of  it  remained  to  dim  the  brightness  of  his  declining 
years ;  that  all  combined  to  render  him  the  homage  due  to 
eminent  ability  and  worth ;  that  the  veneration  which  accom- 
panied him  while  livins,  was  expressed  with  solemn  and  im- 
pressive earnestness,  when  he  was  called  to  join  those  fellow 
Uiborers  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  of  whom  nearly  all  had  gone 
before  him  to  the  grave.  It  is  well,  that  some  permanent 
memorial  should  be  raised  in  honor  of  his  name ;  nor  is  the 
monument  of  the  fiither  less  imposing  to  the  moral  eye,  be- 
cause it  is  erected  by  the  son.  In  this  instance,  it  does  equal 
honor  to  the  hand  that  reared  it,  and  to  him,  to  perpetuate 
whose  memory  it  was  built.  The  student  of  our  political  his- 
tory will  find  much  in  these  volumes  to  invite  his  attention, 
and  reward  his  labor.  If  the  feelings  of  the  writer  have  led 
him  occasionally  to  express  opinions  in  which  many  will  find 
it  impossible  to  concur,  they  are  at  least  maintained  with  man- 
liness and  candor ;  but  with  respect  to  the  general  merits  and 
public  services  of  the  subject  of  his  work,  there  is  no  room  for 
controversy  ;  on  this  point,  the  verdict  of  enlightened  public 
sentiment  has  already  been  pronounced,  with  a  fullness  and 
decision,  alike  emphatic  and  unchangeable.  We  think  we 
cannot  eratify  our  readers  more,  than  by  placing  before  them 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  most  important  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Jay,  together  with  such  extracts  firora  these  volumes  as  may 
be  fitted  to  illustrate  them,  without  entering  into  the  discussion 
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of  any  controverted  topics,  in  which  we  have  neither  space  nor 
inclination  at  present  to  engage. 

Mr.  Jay  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1745.  His  ancestors  were  of  the  number  of  those 
Protestants,  who  were  driven  from  France  oa  the  occasion  of 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  bore  their  full  share 
in  the  sufferings  of  that  disastrous  time.  His  grandfather,  a 
man  of  sense  and  enterprise,  established  his  permanent  resi- 
dence in  this  country,  to  which  he  orig^lally  fled  as  a  place  of 
refiige.  The  character  of  his  parents  did  much  to  inspire  in 
Mr.  Jay  those  principles  of  generous  and  manly  action,  of  which 
he  subsequently  gave  so  memorable  an  example.  His  &ther 
was  a  man  of  strong  mtellect,  stem  principle,  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  mankind;  and  |racefm  manners  were  finely 
blended  with  taste  and  religious  feelbg  in  his  mother. 
Both  gave  as  much  attention  to  his  eariy  education,  as  the 
claims  of  a  numerous  family  would  allow ;  and  though  no  re- 
markable incidents  of  his  early  life  are  at  this  day  remembered, 
it  is  known  that  his  character  and  pn^ress  gratified  their  pride, 
and  fiilfilled  Ihw  wannest  expectatioDS.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen, he  entered  King'Si  now  Columbia  College,  over  which 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ptesided  at  the  time  with  dignity  and 
honor.  This  eminent  person  appears  to  have  formed  a  strong 
attachment  to  his  pupil,  but  retired  from  the  institution  be- 
hre  the  close  of  Mr.  Ja/s  collegiate  term.  The  latter  was 
afterwards  banished  firom  the  college  for  a  time  in  consequence 
of  an  occurrence,  which  his  biographer  relates  without  com- 
ment. Several  of  the  students  were  guilty  of  some  outrage, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jay,  who  was,  however,  not  concerned 
in  it;  but  when  an  enquiry  was  instituted  in  order  to  discover 
the  offenders,  Mr.  Jay,  though  he  disclaimed  any  share  m  the 
transaction,  reiiised  to  reveal  the  names  of  those  who  had,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  do  so  by  the  statutes  of  the 
college.  It  was  by  this  refusal  that  his  sentence  was  incurred ; 
but  he  returned  soon  after,  and  left  the  institution  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  usual  term,  with  its  highest  honors. 

Immediately  after  leaving  coUeee,  Mr.  Jay  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Kissam,  a  distinguished 
advocate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whose  confidence  he  sooa 
acquired  by  his  mdustry  and  talent.  In  1768,  he  was  admit- 
ted as  a  member  of  the  bar,  and  entered  at  once  upcm  an  ex- 
tensive coune  of  profitable  practice.    His  reputation  was  soon 
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establtf^ed  for  emiiieiit  attainments,  and  forensicpower ;  but 
the  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  was 
DOW  drawing  to  a  cri«s :  and,  like  many  other  of  the  young 
and  ardent  spirits  of  the  time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  relinquish 
his  professional  career  to  enter  upon  the  broader  field  of  public 
labcur,  in  which  he  soon  acquired  abundant  honor  to  himself, 
and  advantage  to  his  country.  The  passage  of  t|ie  Boston 
Port  Bill,  in  1774,  was  the  signal  for  the  adoption  of  vigorous 
measures  of  reastance  to  the  aggressions  of  the  Bridsh  Gov- 
ernment When  the  btelligence  of  this  measure  was  received 
in  New  Ycnrk,  a  meetine  was  at  once  assembled,  to  deliberate 
respecting  the  course  which  ousht  to  be  pursued ;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  of  whi(£  Mr.  Jay  was  a  member,  to 
correspond  with  other  conmiittees  of  the  sister  Colonies  on  this 
momentous  subject  One  of  the  letters  addressed  by  this 
committee  to  another  which  had  been  appointed  in  Boston, 
suggests  the  propriety  of  an  immediate  convention  of  delegates 
fiom  all  the  Colonies :  the  authorship  of  this  letter  is  attributed 
to  Mr.  Jay.  A  recommendatioo  of  substantially  the  same 
character  had  been  made  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Vir- 
^a  a  few  days  earlier,  but  the  intelligence  of  dieir  proceed- 
mgs  could  not  have  been  received  in  New  York,  when  the 
letter  in  question  was  prepared.  In  both  instances,  however, 
it  is  probable  that  the  suggestion  was  rather  an  expression  of 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  than  an  original  one :  it  was  received 
with  universal  approbation,  and  when  the  dele^tes  were  ap- 
pointed, Mr.  Jay  was  associated  with  other  distingubhed  inoi- 
viduab  as  a  representative  of  his  native  cinr  in  the  Continental 
Congress : — that  remaricable  assembly,  wnose  dienity,  moral 
energy  and  intellectual  power  will  command  amniration,  as 
lone  as  virtue  shall  be  held  in  reverence  by  men. 

At  the  time  when  he  lock  his  seat  in  Congress,  Mr.  Jay 
bad  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  and  was  the  youngest  of 
its  members ;  but  his  reputation  had  preceded  him,  and  his 
character  for  wisdom  and  practical  anility  was  aheady  very 
high.  The  general  opinion  of  his  power  was  soon  confirmed 
by  his  Addr^  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  was 
appointed  to  prepare  by  a  committee,  of  which  Governor 
Livingston  and  Richard  Henrv  Lee,  together  with  himself, 
were  members.  It  was  said  of  this  noble  composition  b^  Mr. 
Jefierson,  while  he  was  yet  ignorant  of  its  author,  that  it  was 
'  a  pioductioa  of  the  finest  pen  in  America  :*  the  remark  was 
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almost  literallj  just :  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  aoy 
among  the  state  papers  of  that  memorable  period,  better  adapt' 
ed,  by  the  choice  and  illustration  of  its  topics,  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed,  or  more  remarkable  for  fervid,  yet 
chaste  and  manly  eloquence.  It  gave  to  Mr.  Jay  at  once 
an  ascendancy,  which  he  never  afterwards  lost  Doubts  were 
subsequently  started  respecting  his  claim  to  the  honor  of  its 
authorship,  by  some,  who  chose  to  attribute  it  to  Governor 
Livingston.  That  gentleman,  however,  with  a  becomine  re- 
gard to  truth  and  justice,  voluntarily  disclaimed  it;  and  Mr. 
Jay,  in  a  letter  addGressed  in  1818  to  the  late  President  Adams, 
has  stated  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  preparation. 
Such  a  vindication  was  not  required  to  prove  bis  ability  to 
compose  it ;  there  are  many  other  evidences  of  his  power. 

It  would  lead  us  into  too  great  minuteness  of  detail,  to  enu- 
merate all  the  services  rendered  bv  Mr.  Jay  to  the  cause  of  his 
country  during  the  early  period  of  the  Revolution,  numerous  and 
important  as  they  certainly  were.  In  such  a  period,  the  most 
effective  labors  are  not  always  those  which  most  adorn  the 
page  of  history :  in  fa6t,  where  every  thing  is  to  be  newly 
created  and  arranged,  there  are  numberless  details,  which  re- 
<}uire  the  highest  efforts  of  firmness  and  ability,  without  bring- 
ing the  exhibition  of  these  qualities  very  brilliantly  before  the 
public  eye.  The  session  of  the  first  Congress  terminated  in 
six  weeks  after  its  commencement ;  but  provision  was  made, 
before  its  dissolution,  for  the  assembling  of  another  on  the  10th 
of  the  following  May.  With  the  view  of  securing  a  more 
full  representation  of  the  Colony,  it  was  recommended  to  the 
people  of  New  York  to  elect  delegates  to  a  Provincial  Con- 
vention, for  the  special  purpose  of  appointing  representatives 
in  the  Continental  Congress  ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  this  recom- 
mendation, the  Convention  met  and  reappointed  Mr.  Jay  to 
his  former  office.  In  May,  the  Congress  entered  upon  its 
second  session,  and  proceeded  to  deliterate'upon  some  of  the 
most  momentous  questions,  which  men  were  ever  summoned 
to  decide.  They  saw  that  a  contest  of  fearful  import  and  of  a 
duration  which  could  not  be  foretold,  was  fast  approaching ; 
and  they  prepared  to  meet  it  with  the  confidence  and  energy 
of  fireemen.  The  first  subject  which  demanded  their  attention, 
was  the  or^ization  of  the  army.  Some  embarrassment  hav- 
ing arisen  m  the  nomination  of  the  superior  officers,  after  the 
appointment  of  Washington  as  chief,  and  it  being  considered 
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desirable  that  one  should  be  selected  from  New  Hampshire, 
the  name  of  John  Sullivan  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Jay  ;  and 
the  result  fuUy  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  The  task 
of  preparing  addresses  to  the  people  of  Jamaica,  Canada  and 
Ireland,  was  properly  confided  by  Congress  to  the  writer  of 
that  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  executed  by  him 
with  equal  vigor  and  ability.  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
recess,  the  session  continued  through  the  year.  Towards  its 
close,  a  singular  incident  occurred,  which  threw  a  gleam  of 
unexpected  light  over  the  prospects  of  the  patriots,  and  which 
was  tnus  rdated  by  Mr.  Jay  himself  to  his  biographer. 

'  Sometime  in  the  course  of  this  year,  probably  about  the 
month  of  November,  Congress  was  informed  that  a  foreigner  was 
then  in  Philadelphia,  who  was  desirous  of  making  to  them  an 
important  and  confidential  communication.  This  intimation 
having  been  several  times  repeated,  a  Committee,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Jay,  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  appointed  to  hear 
what  the  foreigner  had  to  say.  These  gentlemen  agreed  to  meet 
him  in  one  of  the  Committee  rooms  in  Carpenter's  hall.  At  the 
time  appointed  they  went  there,  and  found  already  arrived  an 
elderly  lame  gentleman,  having  the  appearance  of  an  old  wound- 
ed French  officer.  They  told  bim,  they  were  authorized  to  re- 
ceive his  communication :  upon  which  he  said,  that  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  bad  heard  with  pleasure  of  the  exertions  made 
by  the  American  Cobnies  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  that  his  majesty  wished  them  success,  and  would,  when- 
ever it  should  be  necessary,  manifest  more  openly  his  friendly 
sentiments  towards  them.  The  Committee  requested  to  know 
his  authority  for  giving  these  fi'iendly  assurances.  He  answered 
only  by  drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat  and  saying,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  shall  take  care  of  my  head."  They  then  asked,  what 
demonstrations  of  friendship  they  might  expect  fi-om  the  king  of 
France.  "  Gentlemen,"  answered  the  foreigner,  if  you  want 
arms,  you  shall  have  them  ;  if  you  want  ammunition,  you  shall 
have  it ;  if  you  want  money,  you  shall  have  it.*'  The  Committee 
observed,  that  these  assurances  were  indeed  important,  but  again 
desired  to  know  by  what  authority  they  were  made.  ''  Gentle- 
men," said  he,  repeating  his  former  gesture, ''  I  shall  take  care 
of  my  head ; "  and  this  was  the  only  answer  they  could  obtain 
from  him.  He  was  seen  in  Philadelphia  no  more.  It  was  the 
OTinion  of  the  Committee,  that  he  was  a  secret  agent  of  the 
French  court,  directed  to  give  these  indirect  assurances,  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  might  be  disavowed,  if  necessary.  Mr. 
Jay  staled,  that  bis  communications  were  not  without  their  effect 
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upon  the  proceedings  of  this  Congress.  This  reoMrk  pnhMf 
related  to  the  appointment,  on  the  29th  of  Norembery  or  a  seerel 
committee,  including  Mr.  Ja^,  for  correq>on4ing  with  the  friends 
of  America  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.' 

In  April  1776,  while  ha  was  engaged  in  the  (Kscharge  of 
his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Mr.  Jay 
was  elected  by  the  people  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York, 
a  dele^te  to  the  Convention  of  tne  Cdony.  The  situation 
of  the  Colony  was  then  such,  as  required  the  utmost  prudence 
on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  patriotic  cause :  there  wa& 
little  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  the  people,  and  the  tories 
were  so  numerous  and  powerful,  as  to  render  it  quite  haasard- 
ous  to  provoke  them  to  resistance.  But  some  (fecisive  mea- 
sures were  absolutely  necessary.  As  the  Convention  was  the 
source  from  which  the  power  of  the  New  York  delegates  m 
Congress  was  derived,  that  body  assumed  the  right  of  recalling 
them  at  pleasure:  and  accordingly  directed  Mr.  Jay,  without 
depriving  him  of  his  seat,  to  return  in  order  to  assist  them 
in  the  task  of  organizing  a  new  and  efficient  system  of 
colonial  government.  In  obedience  to  this  command,  be 
took  his  seat  in  the  Convention  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  and 
thus  lost  the  honor  of  affixbg  hb  name  to  the  Declaration  of 
our  Nadonal  Independence,  the  state  of  afiairs  at  home  being 
so  critical,  as  to  render  it  inexpedient  for  him  to  return  to 
Philadelphia  in  season  for  that  purpose.  The  Convention  waff 
dissolved  on  the  last  day  of  May,  after  recommending  to  the 
people  the  convocation  of  a  new  one,  invested  with  special 
authority  to  frame  a  constitution  of  government  On  the  9th  - 
of  July,  the  new  Convention  met,  and  on  the  very  first  day  of 
the  session,  received  from  Congress  a  copy  of  the  Declaration. 
Mr.  Jay,  who  was  again  a  member,  immediately  drafted  a  re- 
solution, setting  forth,  that  the  reasons  assigned  m  that  memo- 
rable instrument  for  declaring  the  Independence  of  the  Colonies 
were  cogent  and  conclu^ve,  and  that  the  Convention  were 
ready  to  sustain  that  measure  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  This  resolution  was  adopted  without  a  single  dis- 
senting voice^  under  circumstances  peculiarly  solemn  and  im- 
pressive, and  calculated  to  show  that  it  was  formed  with  a  full 
view  of  the  consequences  which  might  follow.  The  state  of 
public  affiiirs  was  then  rapidly  growing,  as  it  not  lon^  afier^ 
wards  became,  exceedingly  dark,  and  ahnost  desperate.    The 
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Btteropt  to  conquer  Canada  had  &iled ;  WaBhingtODy  wkh  his 
almost  disheartened  army,  was  slowly  retreating  through 
New  Jersey ;  the  city  of  New  York,  and  other  important  por- 
tions of  the  Colony,  lay  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ; 
but  under  these  accumulated  discouragements,  the  Convention 
was  firm  and  undismayed.  Instead  of  temporizing,  or  listen- 
ing to  the  proclamations  with  which  the  British  General  was 
laboring  to  bring  them  back  to  their  allegiance,  by  repeated 
appeals  to  their  interests  or  fear,  the  exigency  of  the  crisis  only 
inspired  m  them  additional  fortitude  to  meet  it.  They  spoke 
to  their  fellow-citizens  in  a  tone  whbh,  even  at  this  hour,  thrills 
the  heart.  Mr.  Jay  was  the  writer  of  the  address  in  which 
their  sentiments  were  embodied,  and  we  cannot  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  that  Roman  band,  than  by  quoting  the 
paragraph,  with  which  it  closes. 

'  Do  your  duty  like  men  :  and  be  persuaded  that  ProTidence 
will  not  suffer  this  Western  world  to  be  involved  in  the  horrors  of 
slavery.  Consider,  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world,  reli- 
gion,  liberty  and  reason  have  been  bending  their  course  towards 
the  setting  sun.  The  holy  Gospels  are  yet  to  be  preached  to 
these  Western  regions ;  and  we  have  the  highest  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  Almighty  will  not  suflTer  slavery  and  the  Gospel  to  go 
hand  in  hand.     It  cannot,  it  will  not  be. 

*  But  if  there  be  any  among  us,  dead  to  all  sense  of  honor,  and 
love  of  their  country  ;  if  deaf  to  all  the  calls  of  liberty,  virtue  and 
religion  ;  if  forgetful  of  the  magnanimity  of  their  ancestors,  and 
the  happiness  <^  their  children :  if  neither  the  examples  nor  the 
success  of  other  nations, — the  dictates  of  reason  and  of  natare, — 
or  the  great  duties  they  owe  to  their  God,  themselves,  and  their 
posterity,  have  any  effect  upon  them  :  if  neither  the  injuries  they 
have  received,  the  prize  they  are  contending  for,  the  future 
blessings  or  curses  of  their  children,  the  applause  or  the  re- 
proach of  all  mankind,  or  the  happiness  or  misery  consequent 
upon  their  conduct,  in  this  and  a  future  state,  can  move  them  : 
then  let  them  be  assured,  that  they  deserve  to  be  slaves,  and  are 
entitled  to  nothing  but  anguish  and  tribulation.  Let  them  ban- 
ish from  their  remembrance  the  reputation,  the  freedom  and  the 
happiness  they  have  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  Let  them 
forget  every  duty,  human  and  divine :  remember  not  that  they 
have  children,  and  beware  bow  they  call  to  mind  the  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Being:  let  them  go  into 'captivity,  like  the  idolatrous 
and  disobedient  Jews ;  and  be  a  reproach  and  by-word  among 
the  nations.    But  we  think  better  things  of  you  ;  we  believe  and 
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tre  persuaded  thai  yon  wiD  do  yoar  duty  like  men,  and  dieer-^ 
folly  refer  yonr  cause  to  the  great  and  righteous  Judge.  If  suc- 
cess crown  your  efforts,  all  the  blessings  of  freemen  will  be  your 
reward.  If  you  fall  in  the  contest,  you  will  be  happy  with  God 
in  Heaven/ 

'  We  have  thus  far  exhibited  Mr.  Jay  in  the  character  of  a 
stern  and  devoted  patriot ;  but^  however  rigid  he  misht  be  in 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  there  was  nothing  of  asperity 
or  harshness  in  his  heart.  In  a  letter  written  about  this  time, 
and  addressed  to  his  friend  Robert  R.  Livingston,  afterwards 
Chancellor  of  New  York,  he  observes  ; 

'  Amid  the  various  sources  of  consolation  in  seasons  of  poignant 
distress,  which  the  wise  have  long  amused  themselves  and  the 
world  with,  the  little  share  of  experience  and  observation  which 
has  fallen  to  my  lot  convinces  me,  that  resignation  to  the  dispen- 
sations of  a  benevolent  as  well  as  omnipotent  Being,  can  alone 
administer  relief.  The  sensations  which  the  first  paragraph  of 
your  letter  has  occasioned  mock  the  force  of  philosophy,  and  I 
confess,  have  rendered  me  the  sport  of  feelings,  which  yoii  can 
more  easily  conceive  than  I  express.  Grief,  if  a  weakness,  is 
nevertheless  on  certain  occasions  amiable,  and  recommends  itself 
by  being  in  the  train  of  the  passions  which  follow  virtue.  But 
remem^r,  my  friend,  that  your  country  bleeds  and  calls  for  your 
exertions.  The  fate  of  those  friends,  whose  misfortunes  so  justly 
afflict  you,  is  linked  with  the  common  cause,  and  cannot  have 
a  separate  issue.  Rouse,  therefore,  and  after  vigorously  dis- 
charging the  duties  you  owe  your  country,  return  to  your  peace- 
ful shades,  and  supply  the  place  of  your  former  joys,  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  are  only  removed  to  a  more  kindred  soil,  like  flow- 
ers from  a  thorny  wilderness,  by  a  friendly  florist,  under  whose 
care  they  will  flourish  and  bloom,  and  court  your  embraces  for- 
ever.' 

In  another  letter,  addressed  to  the  same  friend  a  few 
months  afterwards,  he  says : 

*  I  sympathize  most  sincerely  with  you,  in  your  melancholy 
apprehension :«  about  your  parents.  I  know  and  I  can  feel  such 
a  losp  ;  but  you  draw  your  consolation  from  a  never-failing  source, 
which  will  enable  you  to  bear  this  misfortune,  whenever  it  may 
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good  man,  than  t»  complain  of  the  absenoe  of  a  friend,  who  bf 
that  absence  infinitely  increases  his  happiness:  to  wish  them 
back  is  selfish  and  unworthy  of  true  friendship,  and  yet  we  may, 
we  must  grieve,  when  we  are  not  permitted  to  take  leave.  It  is, 
I  am  sensible,  a  weakness,  but  I  cannot  help  suffering  myself  to 
be  afflicted  at  this  circumstance.  I  know  the  pleasure  that  the 
best  of  fathers  always  took  in  my  company  and  conversation  ; 
and  when  I  indulge  the  thought,  I  am  unhappy  that  by  my  ab- 
sence I  lessened  any  of  his  enjoyments.  But  where  am  I  run- 
ning ?  God  bless  you  !  ferewell.' 

The  Convention  of  New  York  were  authorized  to  exeicise 
the  powers  of  government,  until  they  should  complete  the 
preparation  of  a  constitution  for  the  State.  They  accordingly 
took  measures  fiK  the  framing  of  such  an  instrument ;  but,  ow- 
ing tolthe  repeated  inroads  of  the  enemy,  which  compelled 
tbem  to  hold  tneir  sessions  successively  in  seven  different  places, 
they  found  little  leisure  for  the  work.  Mr.  Jay  was  appointed 
to  draft  it,  and  performed  the  task  with  his  usual  ability  ;  he 
felt  himself  compelled,  however,  to  omit  several  provisions 
whbh  he  deemed  important,  but  to  which  the  state  of  feeling, 
in  the  Convention  was  unfitvorable,.  intending  afierwajcds  to 
propose  them  as  amendments.  One  of  these  was  a  prohibi- 
tion of  the  continuance  of  domestic  slavery.  He  was  soon 
summoned  to  return  home  by  intelligence  of  the  fatal  illness 
of  his  lAother,  ottd  the  opportunity  of  o^rinff  his  amend- 
ments was  lost,  the  Constitution  having  been  aaopted  m  his 
absence.  When  the  judicial  offices  were  filled,  for  the  period 
mtervening  between  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
organization  of  the  Government  under  it,  the  place  of  Chief 
Jusuce  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Jay.  A  council  of  safety  was< 
also  appointed  by  the  Convention,  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
Government  in  the  mean  time ;  of  this  council  he  was  one, 
and  his  exertions  were  equally  efficient  and  vigorous ;  but, 
with  the  organization  of  the  Government,  its  labors  terminated, 
and  be  received  anew  an  appointment  to  the  first  Judicial  office. 
It  was  provided  in  the  new  Constitution,  that  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice shcmld  hold  no  additional  ofiice,  other  than  that  of  delegate 
to  Congress  upon  special  occanons.  Such  an  occasion,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Legislatm-e,  was  presented  b^  the  secession 
of  the  people  of  the  territoiy  whicn  now  constitutes  Vermont, 
fipom  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  The 
Legislature  of  New  York  applied  to*  Congress  ta  inl«rfeiain 
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their  behalf,  and  elected  Mr.  Ja^  a  delegate  to  that  body,  with 
the  priTilege  of  still  retaining  his  place  upon  the  bench.  In 
three  days  after  his  return  to  Congress,  that  assembly  confer- 
red upon  him  the  distinguished  honor  of  electing  him  their  Pre- 
sident. They  shortly  dterwards  bestowed  on  him  an  unusual 
mark  of  confidence,  by  reauesting  him  to  address  a  letter  in 
their  name  to  the  people  of  the  States,  reminding  them  of  the 
necessity  of  providing  the  funds  rec^uired  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  explaining  the  evils  mcident  to  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  currency,  and  the  disordered  state  of  public  credit. 
In  September,  1779,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of 
New  York,  though  earnestly  requested  to  retain  it,  believing 
a  correct  discharge  of  its  duties  incompatible  with  his  protract- 
ed absence ;  but  he  continued  to  hold  the  station  of  President 
of  Congress  with  dignity  and  credit,  until  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  employ  his  services  in  a  more  extensive  field  of 
action. 

A  secret  article  was  annexed  to  the  treaty  •  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  by  which  the  privilege  kA  acceding 
to  that  treaty  was  reserved  to  Spain  ;  and  Congress,  to  whom 
an  extension  of  their  foreign  connexions  was  at  this  time  most 
important,  resolved  to  send  a  minister  plenipotenti^uy  to 
Madrid,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  Spain  to  adopt  this  measure. 
The  firmness  and  prudence  of  Mr.  Jay  eminently  quali^ed  him 
for  this  delicate  office :  on  acccptiug  it,  he  it»igui?d  his  place 
as  President  of  Congress,  which  he  had  held  for  nine  months 
without  being  absent  for  a  single  day.  Mr.  Gerard,  the  French 
minister,  had  given  intimations,  that  if  the  United  States 
would  cede  to  Spain  all  claim  to  the  Floridas,  together  with 
the  exclusive  risht  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  she 
would  undoubtedly  espouse  their  cause;  immediately  after 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jay,  he  urged  anew  upon  him  the 
same  considerations,  disclaiming  at  the  same  time  any  instruc- 
tions from  his  own  government  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Jay 
had  lon^  entertained  the  opinion,  that  neither  the  prospect  of 
conquermg  the  Floridas,  nor  the  -desire  of  retaining  the  right 
of  navigatmg  the  Mississippi, — a  right,  the  importance  of  which 
was  not  then  generally  known, — was  of  consequence  enough  to 
render  it  wise  to  encounter  the  hazard  of  a  protracted  war.  He 
was  therefore,  willing  to  relincjuish  that  right  below  our  terri- 
tories, and  to  surrender  all  claim  to  the  Floridas,  on  condition 
that  Spain  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
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States,  and  grant  them  the  pecuniary  aid  of  which  they  stood 
in  need.  So  decided  a  course  upon  the  part  of  the  Sjpanish 
Government  would  be  likely,  in  his  judgment,  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  early  termination ;  but  when  that  Government  declared 
war  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  objects,  without  re- 
ference to  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jay  became 
persuaded,  that  no  cession  of  any  right  whatever  should  be 
made.  The  question  was  not,  however,  then  presented ;  Con- 
gress gave  no  indication  of  willingness  to  make  the  cession. 

Late  m  the  year  1779,  Mr.  Jay  departed  on  his  mission,  in 
a  frigate  which  was  fitted  out  for  the  couveyance  of  Mr.  Ge- 
rard to  France.  By  repeated  disasters,  they  were  compelled 
to  sail  for  Martinico ;  whence  Mr.  Jay  took  passage  in  a  French 
frigate  for  Cadiz,  where  he  arrived  in  January,  1780.  He 
gave  immediate  notice  to  the  Spanish  Court  of  his  arrival,  and 
received  in  return  an  invitation  to  Madrid,  but  was  given  to 
understand,  that  he  was  not  to  expect  a  recognition  in  his 
official  character.  On  arriving  at  the  capital,  he  found  no 
disposition  in  the  Spanish  Cabinet  to  enter  upon  negotiations. 
He  was,  moreover,  much  embarrassed  by  an  extraordinary 
measure  on  the  part  of  Congress,  which  even  their  necessities 
could  hardly  justify.  That  body,  immediately  after  Mr.  Jay's 
departure,  had  ordered  that  bills  to  the  amount  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  payable  six  months  after  sight,  should  be 
drawn  upon  him.  The  only  reason  assigned  for  this  singular 
proceeding,  was  the  hope  that  he  might  procure  a  subsidy  fiom 
Spain,  before  the  time  of^ payment  should  arrive.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  motive  ot  Congress  in  adopdng  such  a  measure, 
it  placed  Mr.  Jay  in  a  position,  equally  disagreeable  and  deli- 
cate :  the  bills  were  soon  presented,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  Spanish  minister  to  provide  him 
with  the  means  of  paving  them,  as  they  were  successively 
brought  in.  The  minister  neither  promised  nor  refused  to 
furnish  these  means,  but  ofiered  to  advance  to  him  the  whole 
amount,  on  condition  that  the  United  States  should  provide 
Spain  with  vessek  of  war  of  equal  value,  a  proposal  which 
was  at  once  rejected ;  it  being  urged,  with  some  reason,  that  a 
State  entirely  destitute  of  money  would  be  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  find  the  means  of  building  vessels.  Mr.  Jay  was  next  given 
to  understand,  that  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  was  the  only  obstacle  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty :  but  this,  in  cooformity  with  bis  instructions,  he 
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refused  to  surrender.  Bills  to  the  amount  of  thirteen  thousand 
dollars  had  before  this  been  accepted  with  the  assent  of  the 
Spanish  minister,  but  Mr.  Jay  was  now  informed,  that  no  more 
aavances  would  be  made.  It  was  not  long  before  he  received 
an  assurance,  that  if  the  United  States  could  borrow  $  150.000, 
the  king  of  Spain  would  guaranty  the  repayment  of  that  sum 
in  three  years.  No  such  loan  could  be  effected :  and  Mr.  Jay 
came  at  length  to  the  resolution  to  accept  all  the  bills  that 
might  be  presented,  on  his  personal  responsibility.  By  the 
22d  of  September,  he  had  thus  accepted  them  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  the  Spanish 
Court  agreed  to  pay  them,  as  they  should  become  due,  to  the 
amount  of  $150,000.  Still,  no  progress  whatever  was  made 
in  the  projected  negotiation.  In  the  following  February, 
Congress  resolved  to  instruct  Mr.  Jay  to  insist  no  longer  on 
retaining  the  right  of  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  and,  un- 
der these  instructions,  he  renewed  his  attempts  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  acceptances  had  far  exceeded  the  amount  which 
Spain  had  promised  to  provide,  and  he  was  compelled  to 

Erotest  the  bills  which  still  remained  unpaid.  Fortunately, 
e  received  a  few  days  afterwards  from  Dr.  Franklm  permis- 
sion to  draw  on  him  for  the  requisite  amount,  and  in  May, 
1781,  he  was  invited  to  proceed  to  Paris  to  assbt  in  conduct- 
ing the  negotiations  fcnr  peace,  which  were  about  to  be  opened 
there.  This  summons  was  obeyed,  and  be  must  have  quit- 
ted Spmn  without  regret,  for  though  he  conducted  himself 
throughout  the  whole  of  bis  mission  with  admirable  di&nity 
and  prudence,  its  progress  and  issue  must  have  made  it 
peculiarly  disagreeable  and  irksome.  He  felt  the  importance 
of  appearing  to  preserve  a  good  understanding  with  the  Spanish 
Court ;  while  the  civil  contempt  with  whicn  he  was  treated 
rendered  it  not  easy  even  to  maintain  appearances.  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  Spanbh  Cabinet  to  delay  and  temporize :  to 
encourage  this  country  as  far  as  might  be  necessary  to  promote 
their  own  hostile  views  in  regard  to  Great  Britain,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  render  no  efiectual  aid  ;  and  the  key  to  this  pol- 
icy was  probably  the  apprehension,  that  the  independence  of 
the  Colonies  would  be  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  move- 
ment of  their  own.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  great  cause  of 
gratitude  to  Spain  for  the  miserable  aid  she  rendered. 
The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Jay,  during  hb  residence  in 
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Spam,  k  wery  interesting,  h  strikingly  shows  his  uniform  and 
cautious  prudence,  and  his  elevated  patriotism :  personal  con- 
siderations were  laid  by  him  wholly  out  of  view ;  nis  whole  aim 
and  effort  appeared  to  be  to  accomplish  all  that  could  be  done 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
tecting his  letters  from  the  scrutiny  of  official  agents,  be  rarely 
wrote  with  fireedoro  on  the  subject  of  public  afiairs  ;  but  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  Robert  Morris,  will 
be  read  with  pleasure. 

'  We  remove  next  week  to  Aranjuez,  where  I  expect  again  to 
spend  some  agreeable  weeks.  It  is  a  charming  place,  contain- 
ing a  tract  of  several  miles  in  circumference,  and  divided  into 
gardens,  meadows,  parks,  cultivated  grounds  and  wilds,  full  of 
fine  trees,  fine  roads  and  fine  walks,  and  watered  by  a  slow 
winding  river,  which,  if  more  clear,  would  be  very  beautiful.  A 
genius  of  a  different  character  from  that  which  presides  at  your 
hiOs  and  gardens,  reigns  over  these.  Soldiers,  with  fixed  bay- 
onets, present  themselves  at  various  stations  in  these  peaceful 
retreats ;  and  though  none  but  inoffensive  citizens  are  near,  yet 
horsemen  with  drawn  swords,  guarding  one  or  other  of  the  royal 
family  in  their  little  excursions  to  take  the  air  daily,  renew  and 
impress  ideas  of  subjection.  Power  unlimited,  and  distrust  mis- 
placed, thus  exacting  homage  and  imposing  awe,  occasion  un- 
easy reflections,  and  alloy  the  pleasing  sensations  which  nature, 
smiling  in  such  delightful  scenes,  never  fails  to  excite.  Were  I 
a  Spaniard,  these  decorated  seats  would  appear  to  me  like  the 
temporary  enchantments  of  some  despotic  magician,  who,  by 
extending  his  wand,  could  at  pleasure  command  them  to  vanish 
and  be  succeeded  by  galleys  and  prisons. 

'  Nothing  is  more  true,  than  that  all  tilings  figure  by  compari- 
son. This  elegant  seat,  being  surrounded  by  exclusive  wastes, 
appears  like  a  blessed  and  fortunate  island  in  a  dreary  ocean. 
The  contrast  heightens  its  charms,  and  every  traveller  arrives 
with  a  mind  predisposed  to  admire  and  enjoy  them  :  but  as  the 
first  impression  wears  away,  and  he  begins  to  recollect  the  more 
happy,  though  less  magnificent  abodes  in  his  own  country,  the. 
attractions  and  allurements  of  this  insensibly  diminish.  I  have 
more  than  once  experienced  this,  and  though  not  difficult  to 
please  or  be  contented,  yet  I  find  little  here  that  resembles,  and 
nothing  that  can  compensate  for  the  free  air,  the  free  conversa- 
tion, the  equal  liberty,  and  the  other  numerous  blessings  which 
God  and  nature,  and  laws  of  our  makiug,  have  given  and  se- 
cured to  our  happier  country.  I  would  not  be  understood  to  in- 
sinuate, that  good  companions  and  agreeable  society  are  wanting 
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here.  They  may  perhaps  abound  more  in  some  other  parte  of 
the  world,  but  they  are  also  to  be  found  here,  though  an  unsocial 
kind  of  policy  requires  unceasing  attention  to  the  roost  austere 
rules  of  caution  and  prudence.  The  little  that  I  have  seen  and 
observed  of  this  people  induces  me  to  think,  that  (except  the 
generality  of  those  who  compose  the  highest  and  lowest  orders) 
they  possess  many  qualities  which  are  praiseworthy  :  and  that 
two  or  three  Ions  and  wise  reigns  would  make  them  a  very  pow- 
erful and  an  amiable  nation.  But  as  I  have  not  had  sufficient 
opportunities  of  mixing  with,  and  personally  knowing  many  of 
them,  time  and  further  information  may  either  confirm  or  dter 
this  opinion.  The  evident  suspense  and  indecision  of  the  court 
concerning  us  has  kept  many  at  a  distance,  with  whom  I  should 
otherwise  nave  been  on  a  very  familiar  footing,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  so  candid  as  to  tell  me  so.  This  is  a  kind  of  prudence 
which  naturally  grows  out  of  a  jealous  and  absolute  government, 
under  which  the  people  have,  tor  many  generations,  been  habit- 
uated to  that  kind  of  dependence,  which  constrains  every  class 
to  watch  and  respect  the  opinions  and  inclinations  of  their  supe- 
riors in  power.  The  prosperous  tide  of  our  affairs,  however,  has 
for  some  time  past  run  so  strong,  that  I  think  many  of  our  ob- 
stacles here  must  soon  give  way.  Shyness  will  then  cease,  and 
I  shall  not  afterwards  find  it  difficult  to  be  received  into  more  of 
their  houses,  and  that  in  the  only  manner  I  can  wish  to  be  re- 
ceived into  any ; — I  mean,  at  the  front  door,  by  direct  invitation 
from  the  masters  of  them,  and  without  the  precursory  good  offi- 
ces of  upper  servants  and  unimportant  favorites,  whom  I  never 
can  submit  to  court.' 

On  receiving  his  coramission  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
conclusion  ofpeace  with  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Jay  wTote  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  expressing  in  decided  terms  his  objec- 
tions to  that  portion  of  the  instructions  given  to  the  commission- 
ers, by  which  they  were  required  to  govern  themselves  by  the 
advice  of  the  French  ministry  m  all  the  stages  of  the  nego- 
tiation, and  requesting  that  he  might  be  relieved  from  the 
performance  of  a  duty,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
considered  as  humiliating.  In  the  mean  time  and  until  the 
reply  of  Congress  could  be  received,  he  resolved  to  undertake 
the  commission,  and  went  for  that  purpose  to  Paris,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  23d  of  June,  1782.  In  Jufy,  Mr.  Oswald  was 
commissioned  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  *  to  treat,  consult  of, 
and  conclude  with  any  commissioner  or  commissioners  named, 
or  to  be  named  by  the  thirteen  Colotiies  or  plantaUons  in  North 
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America,  and  any  body  or  bocfies,-  corporate  or  {toli^  or  any 
assembly  or  assemblies,  or  descriptioo  of  men,  or  any  person 
or  penoos  whatsoever,  a  peace  or  truce  with  the  said  Colonies 
or  plantations,  or  any  part  thereo£'  '  Count  de  Vevgennes  was 
solicitous  that  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  should 
n^otiate  with  Mr.  Oswald  under  this  commission,  and  Dr. 
FVanklin  was  of  ojpinion  that  it  was  sufficient.  Mr.  Jay,  how- 
ever, considered  it  as  a  virtual  declaration  that  the  United 
States  were  still  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  and  declined  com- 
mencing the  negotiation,  but  resolved  to  take  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  violating  the  express  command  of  Con- 
gress. Without  the  knowledge  of  the  French  mipister,  he  as- 
sured Mr.  Oswald  that  he  would  take  part  in  no  negotiations 
m  which  the  United  States  were  not  treated  as  an  mdependent 
nation,  and  at  his  request,  gave  him  a  draueht  of  such  a  com- 
mksioD,  as  he  was  willing  to  admit  as  satismctonr.  This  was 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Oswald  to  his  court,  who  informed  him  in 
reply,  that  it  was  the  King's  intention  to  grant  to  America  un- 
conditional mdependence,  as  an  article  of  treaty.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Count  de  Vergennes  had  given  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  understand,  that  the  original  commission  was,  in  his 
judgment,  a  sufficient  one.  On  being  informed  of  this  fact  by 
Mr.  Oswald,  Mr.  Jay  prepared  a  letter  to  that  eentleman, 
intended  to  be  subscribed  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  himself,  m 
which  a  resolution  was  avowed  to  treat  upcm  no  other  footing 
than  that  of  absolute  independence.  Dr.  Franklin  refused  to 
subscribe  this  letter,  but  it  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Jay  to 
Mr.  Oswald,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  his  court.  On  the 
9th  of  September,  it  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Jay  that  M. 
Rayneval,the  secretary  of  Count  de  Vergennes,  had  gone  to 
London,  and  he  immediately  mferred,  that  the  journey  could  be 
undertaken  only  to  inform  the  British  cabinet  that  the  commis- 
sion was  regarded  by  the  French  Government  as  a  sufficient 
one,  to  counteract  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  fish- 
eries and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  and  to  as- 
certain whether  a  g^eral  peace  could  be  concludeNl  on  terms 
agreeable  to  France.  The  well  known  letter  of  Marbob  had  by 
this  time  made  its  appearance,  and  had  confirmed  Mr.  Jay  in 
his  suspicion  of  the  nostile  purposes  of  the  French  ministry ; 
and,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes  or  Dr. 
Franklin,  he  immediately  dispatched  a  Secret  agent  to  the 
British  Secretary  of  State,  to  inform  him,  that  the  United 
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States  would  treat  oo  dm  baas  of  indepeDdence,  or  not  at  all ; 
tbat  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of  ikiglandy  however  it  ought 
be  for  that  of  France,  to  postpone  the  acknowledgment  of  our 
indepeoMlence  until  the  conclosioo  of  a  general  peace;  and  that 
he  was  resolved  to  take  a  part  in  no  n^odatiooy  that  should  not 
recognise  die  right  ofthetlnited  States  to  the  fisheries,  and  the 
navigation  of  ti^  Missismppi.    On  the  27th  of  September,  the 

Sent  returned  from  London  with  a  commission,  authorianz 
r.  Oswald  to  treat  with  the  commissioners  of  the  Umted 
States  of  America.  The  negotiations  were  now  actively  com- 
menced. On  the  96th  of  October,  Mr.  Adams  arrived,  and 
gave  his  effirient  aid  in  prosecuting  them,  and,  on  the  80th  of 
riovember,  the  provi^onal  articles  of  treaty  were  subscribed 
by  Mr.  Oswald  and  the  American  commissi(»ers. 

The  account  which  we  have  here  given  is  a  mere  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  more  extended  one,  which  is  contained  in  the  work  be- 
fore us.  The  au^or  naturally  enters  warmly  into  the  feelings  of 
his  &ther,  on  all  the  ^estions  relating  to  the  inclination  and 
policy  of  the  French  Cabinet,  throughout  the  negotiation.  Our 
views  upon  these  questions  have  been  more  than  once  expressed, 
and  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  declare  them  now.  We 
will  only  here  remaric,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  any  evidence,  tending  to  show,  that  the  object  of  M.  Ray- 
neval's  tour  to  London  was  that  which  Mr.  Jay  supposed. 
All  the  testimonjr,  which  we  have  seen,  goes  to  contra- 
dict that  supposition.  What  verbal  ov^tures  he  may  have 
made,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  ascertain ;  but  it  is  hardly 

Ero{)er  to  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that  he  c^red  any 
ostile  to  our  interests,  until  the  fact  be  made  in  some  way  to 
appear.  As  respects  the  letter  of  M.  Marbois,  the  conside- 
rations relating  to  it  have  been  already  amply  examined  in  this 
Journal ;  admitting  its  authentidty  to  be  hejood  dispute,  as 
the  bio^pher  assures  us  that  it  is,  it  would  hardly  justify  the 
liberal  mferences  which  have  been  deduced  from  it.  But  this, 
as  we  have  already  said,  is  a  subject  which  it  is  not  now  our 
intention  to  discuss.  The  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  most 
interesting,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Frank- 
Im,  whose  views,  respecting  the  designs  of  the  French  minis- 
try, difibred  essentially,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  negotiation, 
from  those  of  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  Dr.  Franklin  consented  to  dis- 
obey the  instructions  of  Congress ;  but  his  subsequent  willing- 
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ness  to  do  so  may  have  arisen  as  much  from  a  desire  to  {Nfeserve 
harmony  of  action^  as  from  any  conviction  of  the  incorrectness 
of  his  former  opimon.  It  has  been  often  stated,  that  he  was 
ready  to  relinquish  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Mississippi  and  the  fisheries.  This  statement  is,  however, 
efiectually  refuted  by  the  following  passage,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Jay.  *  I  do  not  recollect  the 
teast  difference  in  sentiment  between  us,'  says  the  latter,  're- 
specting the  boundaries  or  the  fisheries :  on  t" 
were  unanimous  and  United  in  adhering  to  an 
them,  nor  did  I  perceive  the  least  disposition 
to  recede  from  our  claims,  or  be  satilsfied  \v 
obtained.'  On  the  subject  of  the  navigati^on  o 
Dr.  Franklb  had  expressed  hb  views  in  a  vc 
ner,  in  a  letter  addressed  three  years  bef< 
*  Poor  as  we  are,'  said  he,  '  yet  as  I  know  we  shall  be  rich,  I 
would  rather  agree  with  them  (the  Spanish  Government,)  to 
buy  at  a  great  price  the  whole  of  their  right  on  the  Mississippi, 
than  sell  a  drop  of  its  waters.  A  neighbor  might  as  well  ask 
me  to  sell  my  street  door.'  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
this  suggestion  of  Dr.  Franklin  pointed  out  the  very  course, 
which  was  some  years  afterwards  adopted.  He  was  e^dently 
more  reluctant  than  his  colleagues  to  violate  the  express  com- 
mands of  Congress,  and  entertained  a  better  opinion  thaii  they 
did  of  the  purposes  of  France ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of^  the  negotiation,  which  should  subject  j[ib  patri- 
otism to  the  slightest  stain.  Mr.  Jay's  biographer  imputes  to 
him  nothine  more,  than  an  error  in  judgment ;  and  those  who 
differ  with  him  in  opinion,  lay  nothing  more  to  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Jay.  Each  of^  these  distinguished  men  has  too  much 
merit  of  his  own,  to  recjuire  that  any  thing  ^ould  be  taken 
from  the  credit  belonging  to  the  other.  We  are  ourselves 
believers  in  the  sagacity  and  correct  ludgmenl  of  Dr.  FranUin; 
his  conduct  appears  to  us  to  have  been  distinguished  by  his 
usual  caution,  without  exhibiting  any  want  of  energy  or  truly 
patriotic  feeling ;  and  that  of  mr.  Jav  and  Mr.  Adams  was 
manly  and  decisive,  as  became  their  character. 

During  his  residence  in  Paris,  Mr.  Jay  received  a  letter 
Irom  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Peter  V^n  Schaak,  who  had«  at  an 
early  period  of  the  Revolution,  adhered  to  the  British  cause, 
and,  after  experiencing  much  inconvenience  and  privation  here, 
had  taken  up  his  residence  in  England.    It  was  his  object  to 
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renew  his  old  fektioos  with  his  former  finend^  or  at  leut  to  «8- 
certaiD,  whether  pditical  differences  had  permanently  estranged 
them  from  each  other.  Mr.  Jay's  reply  is  so  fiill  of  just  and 
manly  feeling,  and  indicates  so  well  his  high  and  honorable 
character,  that  we  regret  our  inability  to  insert  the  whole. 

'  Dr.  Franklin  sent  me  this  morning  your  letter  of  11th  August 
last ;  I  thank  joo  for  it.  Aptitude  to  change  in  any  thing  ne?er 
made  a  part  of  my  di^iosition,  and,  I  hope,  makes  no  part  of  my 
character.  In  the  course  of  Uie  present  trouble  I  ha?e  adhered 
to  certain  fixed  principles,  and  fidthfully  obeyed  their  dictates, 
without  regarding  the  consequences  of  such  conduct  to  my  fiiends, 
my  fiunily  or  myself;  all  of  whom,  howeyer  dreadiiil  the  thought, 
I  nave  e? er  been  ready  to  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  to  the  public 
objects  in  contest 

'  Belieye  me,  my  heart  has  nevertheless  been,  on  mcure  than  one 
occasion,  afflicted  by  the  execution  of  what  I  thought,  and  still 
think,  was  my  duty.  I  felt  very  sensibly  for  you  and  others ; 
but  as  society  can  regard  only  Uie  political  prqyriety  of  men's 
conduct,  and  not  the  moral  propriety  of  then*  motives  to  it,  I 
could  only  lament  your  unavoidably  becoming  classed  with  many 
whose  morality  was  convenience,  and  whose  politics  changed 
with  the  aqpect  of  public  affairs. 

'  My  regard  for  you,  as  a  good  old  fiiend,  continued  notwith- 
standing. God  knows,  that  inclination  never  had  a  share  in  any 
proceedings  of  mine  against  vou :  from  such  thorns  no  man  could 
expect  to  gather  grapes ;  and  the  only  consolation  that  can  grow 
in  their  unkindly  shade  is  a  consciousness  of  doing  one's  duty, 
and  the  reflection  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have  uniformly  pre- 
ferred the  public  weal  to  my  friends  and  connexions,  so,  on  the 
other,  I  have  never  been  urged  by  private  resentment  to  injure  a 
single  individual. 

'  Tour  judgment,  and  consequently  your  conscience,  differed 
fiom  mine  on  a  very  important  question  :  but  though,  as  an  in- 
dependent American,  I  considered  all  who  were  not  for  us,  and 
you  among  the  rest,  as  against  us ;  yet  be  assured,  tiiat  John 
Jay  did  not  cease  to  be  a  friend  to  Peter  Van  Schaak. 

'  Tou  see  how  natundly  I  slide  into  the  habit  of  writing  as 
freely  as  I  used  to  speak  to  you.  Ah  I  my  fiiend,  if  ever  I  see 
New  York  acain,  I  expect  to  meet  with  '  the  shade  of  many  a 
departed  Joy.'    My  heart  bleeds  to  think  of  it 

*  How  IS  your  health?  Where  and  how  are  your  children  t 
Whenever,  as  a  private  friend,  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  do  good 
to  either,  id!  me.  While  I  have  a  loaf,  you  and  they  may  freely 
partake  of  it.    Don't  let  this  idea  hurt  you.    If  your  circum- 
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fltanoes  are  easy,  I  njoioe ;  if  not,  let  me  take  off  their  raugher 

On  the  1st  of  Mav,  1783,  Mr.  Jay,  tc^ether  with  Mr. 
Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin,  was  commissioned  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain ;  his  heahh,  however, 
was  already  much  impaired,  and  he  had  formed  the  resolution 
to  return  to  his  country  aAer  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  This  event  took  place  in  September ;  hut  he  was  de- 
tained in  Europe  by  various  circumstances  unffl  May  of  the 
following  year,  and  did  not  reach  New  YoikuntH  late  in  July. 
He  had  determined,  on  his  return,  to  devote  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  his  old  profession ;  but  Congress  had  already  elected 
him  to  fin  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Foreim 
affiurs,  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Livingston.  He 
did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  decline  the  appointment 
Before  accepting  it,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  in  Congress  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

In  1785,  the  Spanish  Government  began  to  exhibit  a  dis- 
position to  enter  upon  those  negotiations,  to  which  their  atten- 
tion had  Icmg  been  soTicited  in  vain,  and,  for  this  purpose,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Gardoqui  as  their  minister  to  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  Foreign  Afiairswas  authorized  by  Con^reiss 
to  treat  with  nim ;  but  the  old  question  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  proved,  as  before,  an  obstacle  not  to  be  surmounted, 
and  the  negotiation  was  suspended.  By  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Jay  appeared  before  them,  and  expressed  at  leneth 
his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  commercial  privileges  which  Spain  proposed  to  grant  to  us 
were  of  great  value ;  that  his  views  in  regard  to  the  importance 
of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  thenaviptioo  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi had  undergone  no  change ;  but  that  it  might  be  expe- 
dient to  stipulate  with  Spain,  by  a  treaty  limited  in  duration  to 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  to  forb^  to  exercise  that  right  below 
our  Southern  tioundary,  as  it  would  not  probably  become  of 
essential  moment  withm  the  stipulated  period,  and  the  United 
States  could  not  then  become  possessea  of  it,  except  by  force 
of  arms.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Congress  had  some  years 
before  instructed  Mr.  Jay  to  make  a  formal  surrender  of  thb 
claim,  on  condition  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should 
be  at  liberty  to  use  the  river,  so  far  as  it  bounded  their  own 
territory.    This  had  been  done,  as  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Jay 
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declares,  at  the  instanoe.  of  the  Yimnia  delegation ;  but  the 
proposidoQ  of  the  Secretary  was  so  iu  received  by  the  South'^ 
era  members,  that  a  motion  to  revoke  his  commission  was 
made,  and  supported  by  all  of  them  but  one.  This  motion 
did  not  prevail ;  the  Northern  and  Eastern  delegates,  who  con- 
stituted a  majority,  authorized  him  to  assent  to  a  suspension 
of  the  right  of  navigation  for  twenty  years,  if  necessary,  on 
condition  that  Spain  should  recognise  our  territorial  limits,  as 
they  had  been  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  But  the  Sjpanish 
minister  still  refused  to  enter  into  any  stipulations,  implying 
the  existence  of  a  right  in  the  United  States  to  the  navigauon 
in  question,  and  the  negotiation  was  accordingly  broken  off. 

The  important  public  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Jay  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  are  very  generally  known ; 
but  we  ought  not  to  pass  by  in  silence  his  proposal  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Navy,  which  was  prevented  firom  oeine  carried 
into  execution  by  the  consciousness,  on  *  the  part  of  Uie  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederation,  of  its  inability  to  enforce  its  requi- 
sitions on  the  States.  Every  reader  of  our  history  is  familiar 
with  the  part  he  took  in  establishing  our  present  system  of 
Government.  No  man  felt  more  deeply  the  incurable  defects 
of  the  previously  existing  system ;  his  pen  and  voice  were 
v^ry  actively  employed  to  illustrate  those  defects,  and  enforce 
the  necessity  of  chanee  ;  and  very  interesting  portions  of  his 
correspondence  ^th  Washington  upon  the  subject,  afibrding 
striking  evidence  of  his  sagacity  and  patriotism,  are  given  in 
these  volumes*  When  the  Convention  met  m  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  Jay's  official  duty  required  his  attendance  on  Congress, 
which  was  then  m  session  at  New  York,  and  he  was,  of  course, 
not  included  among  its  members.  No  sooner  had  the  new 
Constitution  been  prepared  and  submitted  for  ratification  to  the 
Conventions  of  the  States,  than  he  engaged,  in  connexion 
with  General  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Madison,  in  the  writing  of  the 
Federalist ;  but,  owing  to  an  accident  which  is  thus  related  by 
his  biographer,  his  contributions  to  the  work  were  limited  to  a 
few  papers. 

*  In  the  month  of  April,  the  peace  of  the  city  (New  York) 
was  disturbed  by  a  serious  riot,  long  known  as  "  the  doctor's 
mob,"  occasioned  by  some  violations  of  the  grave  by  persons  of 
the  medical  profession.  The  magistrates  found  it  necessary  to 
confine  certain  physicians  in  prison,  to  protect  them  firom  the 
fory  of  the  irritated  multitude.    The  mob,  finding  themselves 
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thus  diaapfointed  of  their  Tengeance^  asaembled  the  next  day  fer 
the  porpoae  of  forcing  the  jail.  Mr.  Jay,  on  being  informed  of 
what  was  passing,  seized  a  sword,  and,  with  some  other  gentle- 
men, hastened,  under  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  to  pre- 
vent the  meditated  outrage.  The  party  were  attacked  by  the 
mob,  and  Mr.  Jay  was  struck  by  a  stone  nearly  senseless  to  the 
ground.  He  was  carried  home,  and  confined  for  some  time,  in 
consequence  of  a  deep  and  dangerous  wound  in  the  temple.' 

But  bis  labors  in  this  great  cause  were  not,  in  consequence, 
wholly  lost  to  the  country.  After  bis  recovery,  he  published  an 
addr^  to  the  People  of  New  York,  in  vindication  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which,  though  it  did  not  bear  his  name,  was  soon  at- 
tributed to  him,  and  was  commended  in  the  highest  terms  for 
its  abHity.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  New 
York,  and  labored,  in  conjunction  with  Ldvin^ton  and  Hamil- 
ton, to  procure  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  bb  native 
State.  It  is  well  known,  with  what  difficulty  this  object  was  ac- 
complisbed ;  nothbg  but  the  greatest  exertions  of  industry  and 
talent  could  have  ensured  supcess. 

It  viras  a  singular  mark  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  Wash- 
ington in  Mr.  Jay,  that  he  requested  the  latter  to  accept  any 
<^ce  under  the  new  Government,  which  he  might  prefer. 
The  station  which  proved  roost  a^feeable  to  bis  mclmation 
was  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States :  and  it  was 
(me,  for  which  the  vigor  of  his  intellect,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  extent  of  his  legal  attainments,  emmently 
fitted  him.  The  Supreme  Court  was  organized  in  April,  1790, 
and  it  is  unnecessair  to  say,  with  what  dignity  he  presided 
over  it,  during  the  iew  years  that  be  continued  to  retain  the 
office.  In  1792,  he  was  induced  to  consent  to  be  nominated 
as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  his  native  State. 
Governor  Clinton  was  the  opposing  candidate.  A  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  people  was  dven  in  favor  of  the  election 
of  Mr.  Jav ;  but  a  majority  of  tne  committee,  appointed  by 
the  Legislature  to  examine  them,  were  political  friends  of 
Mr.  Clinton.  This  committee,  on  the  ground*  that  the  votes 
of  three  counties  were  not  constitutionally  returned,  the  com- 
mission of  the  retummg  officers  having  expired,  though  it  had 
been  very  common  for  such  officers  to  act  after  the  expiration 
of  their  commissions,  consigned  these  votes  to  the  flames,  and 
declared  Mr.  Clinton  elected  by  a  small  majority.  The  in- 
Celligenoe  of  thb  result  was  thus  received  by  Mr.  Jay.    *  Hav- 
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iDg  DOChing  to  reproach  myself  with/  said  he,  in  a  fotfer  to^ 
Mrs.  Jay,  'in  relation  to  this  event,  it  shall  neither  discompose 
mv  temper  nor  postpone  my  sleep.  A  few  years  will  put  us 
all  in  the  dust,  and  it  will  then  be  of  more  importance  to  me 
fo  have  governed  myself^  than  to  have  governed  the  State.' 
The  people  of  the  State  were  somewhat  less  patient,  but  the 
decbion  of  the  Legislature,  at  their  meeting,  was  favorable  to 
'  le  conduct  of  the  canvassers. 

The  relations  between*  this  country  and  Great  Britam  were 
now  assuming  the  aspect  of  open  hosulity ;  and,  with  the  view 
of  averting  war,  it  pcMsible,  it  was  resolved  by  President 
Washington  to  commission  a  n>ecial  envoy,  to  ascertam  what 
efeet  might  be  produced  by  nrm  remonstrances,  in  chanpng 
the  policy  of  the  English  Government.  His  choice  fell  upon 
Mr.  Jay ;  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  private  correspond- 
ence, was  reluctantly  induced  to  accept  the  nomination.  It 
was,  however,  made  by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  a 
large  majority  in  the  Senate,  and,  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards, 
he  embanced  for  EIngland.  Is  June,  1794,  he  arrived  in  Fal- 
mouth, and  imme£art:eiy  commenced  the  negotiation,  which 
resuked  in  fUSe  conclusioD  of  the  famous  British  treaty.  On 
the  19th  of  November  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  in  the  £>!- 
lowing  August  received  the  signature  m  Washington.  It 
woulalead  us  into  too  wide  a  field  of  observation^  to«rdate  the 
circumstances  of  this  memorable  portion  of  our  history.  It 
appears  that  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  in  this  country,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  was  v^  violent,  was  not  unexpected  by 
Mr.  Jay.  In  a  private  letter,  written  during  the  progress  of 
the  negotiation,  and  addressed  to  Washington:,^  he  says: 

'  Thai  aitemfts  vnU  he  made  in  Awurica  to  frustrate  this  ne- 
gotiation, I  haioe  not  the  most  Mstani  shadow  of  a  doubt.  I 
brought  this  beUtf  and  opinion  with  me ;  and  my  dependence 
then  was,  and  stfll  is,  on  the  wisdom,  firmness  and  integrity  of 
the  GoTernment ;  on  the  geperal  good  sense  of  our  people ;  and 
on  those  enlightened  and  ?irtuous  characters  among  them,  who 
regard  the  peace,  honor  and  welfare  of  their  country  ea  primary 
objects.  These  men  regret  the  differences  which  subsist  between  • 
this  country  and  their  own,  and  sincerely  desire  to  see  mutual 
animosities  gi?e  way  to  mutual  goodwill.  As  to  a  political  conr 
nexion  with  any  country,  I  hope  it  will  never  be  judged  nece»- 
sary,  for  I  very  much  doubt,  whether  it  would  ultimatdy  be  found 
useful ;  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  introduce  foreign  influence, 
which  I  consider  as  the  worst  of  political  plagues.' 
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Mr.  Jay  returned  to  this  coantry  in  May,  1795.  Durine 
his  absence,  the  term  for  which  Mr.  Clinton  had  been  elected 
Governor  being  about  to  expire^  the  public  sentiment  again 
selected  the  Chief  Justice  as  a  candidate  for  that  office  ;  and 
he  was  accordingly,  without  consultation  with  him,  nominated, 
and  elected  by  a  large  maiority.  On  his  arrival,  he  resigned 
fab  seat  on  the  bench  of  tne  Supreme  Court,  and  on  the  1st 
of  July  took  the  oaths  of  office,  as  Governor  of  New  York. 
He  continued  to  hold  this  office  for  six  years,  having  been 
elected  for  an  additional  term  of  three  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  first,  in  opposition  to  his  old  firiend  Mr.  Livineston.  It 
is  recorded  by  his  biographer,  that  not  a  sinele  individual 
was  dismissed  by  him  from  office  on  account  of  his  political 
opinions. 

Mr.  Jay  had  now  formed  a  resolution  to  retire  altogether 
from  public  life,  and  he  was  not  induced  to  change  it  by  the  earn- 
est solicitations  of  \m  friends,  that  he  would  once  more  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  State.  In  1800, 
he  was  asain  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  In  a  letter,  communicating  the 
intelligence  of  his  appointment,  President  Adams  says  :  ^  I  had 
DO  permission  from  you  to  take  this  step,  but  it  appeared  to  me 
that  Providence  had  thrown  in  my  way  an  opportunity,  not 
only  of  marking  to  the  public  the  spot  where,  in  my  opinion, 
the  greatest  mass  of  worth  remained  collected  in  one  individual, 
but  of  furnishing  my  country  with  the  best  security  its  inhabi- 
tants affi)rded  against  the  increasing  dissolution  of  morals.' 
Notwithstandmg  the  flattering  manner  in  which  this  honor  was 
conferred,  Mr.  Jay  still  adhered  to  his  determination,  and,  in 
1801,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  took  leave  of  public  life  forever. 

The  residue  of  Mr.  Jay's  life,  which  was  passed  in  retire- 
ment at  his  seat  in  Bedford,  was  marked  with  few  events  of 
much  importance.  Although  he  continued  to  feel  an  interest 
in  public  affiiirs,  and  to  express  his  sentiments  in  regard  to 

Eublic  measures  whenever  they  were  solicited  by  his  friends, 
e  viewed  them  rather  as  a  spectator,  than  as  one  who  wished 
to  guide  them.  He  was  active  in  the  dbcharge  of  his  per- 
sonal and  social  duties,  and  was  a  zealous  member  of  some  of 
the  great  associations,  which  have  been  instituted  to  promote 
the  religious  and  moral  wel&re  of  our  race.  In  1827,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness,  from  which  he 
partially  recovered,  tboug;h  only  to  linger  in  a  state  of  great 
VOL.  xxxvii. — wo.  81.  48 
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at  all  open  to  objectioD,  it  is  perhaps  the  devoting  of  so 
much  space  to  an  investigation  of  charges  made  against  his 
father's  fame  by  an  unprincipled  adventurer.  We  need  not 
say,  that  the  vindication  is  triumphant :  the  integrity  of  Mr. 
Jay  is  beyond  the  reach  of  such  accusers.  The  author  has, 
however,  without  transgressing  in  any  respect  the  limits  pre- 
scribed bv  propriety,  in  treating  of  the  merits  of  a  relative, 
done  ample  justice  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  eminent  ability 
and  virtue. 


Abt.  in.— Homer. 

I.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets. 
Designed  principally  for  the  Use  of  Yowig  Persons  at 
School  ana  College.  By  Henrt  Nelson  Coleridge, 
Esq.,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Kings  College,  Cambridge. 
Part  I.  Containing  I.  General  Introduction.  II. 
Homer.     Philadelphia.     1831. 

8.  Prolegomena  ad  Homerum,  sive  de  Operum  Homerico- 
rum  prisca  et  ^enuina  forma  variis^  mutationHms  et 
prohabUi  rcUtone  emendandi.  Fnd.  Aug.  Wolfius. 
Vol.  I.     Halis  Sax.  1785. 

3.  Prolegomena  ad  Homerum,  sive  de  Carminum  Homeri- 
corum  origine,  auctore,  et  aetate^  fyc.  Scripsit  Rich. 
Payne  Knight     Lipsiae.    1816.  « 

4.  •qmhpot  'luax.    The  Biad  of  Homer  from  the  text  of 

Wolf  with  English  Notes  and  Flaxman^s  illustrative 
Designs.  Edited  by  C.  C.  Felton,  Colle^  Professor 
of  Greek  in  Harvard  University.  8vo.  Boston  and 
Cambridge.     1833. 

The  book  which  stands  first  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  the 
first  of  a  series,*designed,  as  the  author  professes,  to  enable 
the  youthful  student  to  form  a  just  and  liberal  judgment  of  the 
characters  and  merits  of  the  Greek  poets ;  and  with  that  view 
to  establish  in  his  mind  those  principles  of  literary  criticism, 
which  are  universal  in  their  application  to  poetry,  whether 
ancient  or  modem.  We  hail  with  satisfaction  any  attempt  of 
the  kind,  at  this  time  especially,  when  attention  to  classical 
studies  is  reviving  among  us ;  and  wo  are  free  to  express  our 
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persuasion,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  has  rendered  a  valuable  service 
to  the  cause  of  classical  literature.  Not  that  the  views  or  in- 
vestigations contained  in  this  volume  are  in  general  novel. 
They  are  such  as  a  faithful,  assiduous  instructer  in  our 
higher  institutions  ought  to  give  his  pupils.  But  there  is  much 
in  the  work,  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  most  of  our  students. 
The  common  learning  on  the  subject  is  well  digested,  and  pur- 
sued sufficiently  into  detail  for  the  purposes  of  the  general 
reader,  who  does  not  need,  and  is  not  able  to  go  to  original 
sources ;  and  the  critical  views  exhibited  show,  that  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge is  himself  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  clas- 
sical poets,  which  he  would  infuse  into  the  minds  of  others. 
This  work  supplies  a  desideratum  m  the  apparatus  to  which 

f)upils  have  bad  access.  It  does  not  repel  by  a  parade  of 
earning ;  while  the  taste  and  poetic  feeling  which  it  indicates, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  animated,  make  it  in  a  high  de- 
gree attractive.  However  full  and  valuable  may  be  the  in- 
struction which  the  pupil  enjoys,  such  a  work  wUl  be  highly 
useful,  as  a  guide  in  his  private  studies,  or  as  an  auxiliary  in 
reviewing  the  ground  over  which  he  has  already  passed. 

This  volume,  after  an  Introduction  of  a  general  character,  is 
devoted  to  the  poems  ascribed  to  Homer.  Its  various  topics 
are  arranged  under  the  following  beads  ;  the  History  of  the 
Origin  and  Preservation  of  the  Iliad,  the  Iliad,  Odyssey,  Mar- 
ptes,  Batrachomyomachia,  Hymns,  Epigrams,  and  Fragments. 
ThA  render  is  thus  presented  with  a  body  of  criticism 
and  information  on  the  Homeric  poems,  which  it  would  cost 
him  great  labor  and  extensive  research  to  obtain  from  other 
sources.  In. the  Introduction  the  student  will  find,  besides 
many  valuable  remarks  of  a  desultory  character,  a  few  general 
principles,  which  will  render  him  important  assistance  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  ancient  classics.  The  es- 
timate which  the  author  gives  of  the  merits  of  Homer  strikes 
us  as  just.  Although  ardent  admirers  of  the  ancient  bard, 
we  cannot  charge  him  with  extravagance.  His  opinions  are 
manifestly  the  result  of  patient  study  and  reflection,  guided  by 
good  taste  and  judgment,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  true 
poetry.  We  cannot  more  effectually  recommend  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Coleridge,  than  by  referring  our  readers  to  the  conclud- 
ing passage  of  his  general  Introduction,  as  affording  a  favora- 
ble specimen  of  the  warmth  and  animation  which  pervade  his 
work. 
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'  I  am  not  one  who  has  grown  M  in  liter^y  retirement,  de> 
voted  to  classical  studies  with  an  exclusiveness  which  might 
lead  to  an  overweening  estimate  of  these  two  nohle  languages, 
(the  Greek  and  Latin.)  Few,  I  will  not  say  evil,  were  the  days 
allowed  to  me  for  such  pursuits ;  and  I  was  constrained,  still 
young  and  an  unripe  scholar,  to  forego  them  for  the  duties  of  an 
active  and  laborious  profession.  They  are  now  amusements 
only,  however  delightnil  and  improving.  Far  am  I  from  as- 
suming to  understand  all  their  riches,  all  their  beauty,  or  all 
their  power;  yet  I  can  profoundly  feel  their  immeasurable 
superiority  to  ill  we  call  modem ;  and  I  would  hm  think  that 
there  are  many,  even  among  my  young  readers,  who  can  now,  or 
will  hereafter,  sympathize  with  the  exjvession  of  my  ardent  ad- 
miration. 

*  Greek, — the  shrine  of  the  genius  of  the  old  world ;  as  uni- 
versal as  our  race,  as  individual  as  ourselves  ;  of  infinite  flexibil- 
ity, of  indefatigable  strength,  with  the  complication  and  distinct- 
ness of  nature  herself;  to  which  nothing  was  vulgar,  from  which 
nothing  was  excluded  ;  speaking  to  the  ear  like  Italian,  speak- 
ing to  the  mind  like  English ;  with  words  like  pictures,  with 
words  like  the  gossamer  film  of  the  summer ;  at  once  the  variety 
and  picturesqueness  of  Homer,  the  gloom  and  the  intensity  of 
iEschylus ;  not  compressed  to  the  closest  by  Thucydides,  not 
fathomed  to  the  bottom  by  Plato,  not  sounding  with  all  its  thun- 
ders, nor  lit  up  with  all  its  ardors,  even  nnder  the  Promethean 
touch  of  Demosthenes  !  And  Latin,-^the  voice  of  empire  and 
of  war,  of  law  and  of  the  state  ;  inferior  to  its  balf|>arent  and 
rival  in  the  embodying  of  passion  and  in  the  distinguishing  of 
thought,  but  equal  to  it  in  susuining  the  measured  march  of  his- 
tory, and  superior  to  it  in  the  indignant  declamation  of  moral 
satire ;  stamped  with  the  mark  of  an  imperial  and  despotising  re- 
public ;  rigid  in  its  construction,  parsimonious  in  its  synonymes ; 
reluctantly  yielding  to  the  flowery  yoke  of  Horace,  although 
opening  glimpses  of  Greek-like  splendor  in  the  occasional  inspi- 
rations of  Lucretius ;  proved,  indeed,  to  the  uttermost  by  Cicero, 
and  by  Aim  found  wanting ;  yet  majestic  in  its  barrenness,  im- 
pressive in  its  conciseness  ;  the  true  language  of  History,  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  nations,  and  not  with  the  passions  of  individu- 
als ;  breathing  the  maxims  of  the  world,  and  not  the  tenets  of 
the  schools ;  one  and  uniform  in  its  air  and  spirit,  whether 
touched  by  the  stern  and  haughty  Sallust,  by  the  open  and  dis- 
cursive Livy,  or  by  the  reserved  and  thoughtful  Tacitus. 

'  These  inestimable  advantage,  which  no  modern  skill  can 
jirholly  counterpoise,  are  known  and  felt  by  the  scholar  alono. 
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He  has  n'ol  failed,  in  the  sweet  and  silent  studies  of  his  youth,  to 
drink  deep  at  those  sacred  fountains  of  all  that  is  just  and  beau* 
tifiil  in  human  language.  The  thoughts  and  the  words  of  the 
master-spurits  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  inseparably  blended  in 
his  memory ;  a  sense  of  their  marvellous  harmonies,  their  ex- 
quisite fitness,  their  consummate  polish,  has  sunken  forevejr  in 
his  heart,  and  thence  throws  out  light  and  fragrancy  upon  the 
gloom  and  the  annoyances  of  his  maturer  years.  No  avocations 
of  professional  labor  will  make  him  abandon  their  wholesome 
study  ;  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  cares  he  will  find  an  hour  to 
recur  to  his  boyish  lessons,  to  re-peruse  them  in  the  pleasurable 
consciousness  of  old  associations,  and  in  the  clearness  of  manly 
judgment,  and  to  apply  them  to  himself  and  to  the  world  with 
superior  profit.  The  more  extended  his  sphere  of  learning  in 
the  literature  of  modem  Europe,  the  more  deeply,  though  the 
more  wisely,  will  he  reverence  that  of  classical  antiquity ;  and  in 
declining  age^  he  will  retire,  as  it  were,  within  a  circle  of  his 
Bchool'^ellow  friends,  and  end  his  studies,  as  he  began  them,  with 
his  Homer,  his  Horace  and  his  Shakspeare.' 

We  shall  now  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  which  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  given  us,  to  exhibit  to  our  readers  a  brief  view 
of  the  history  and  merits  of  the  curious  and  difficult  question, 
respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  a  ques- 
tion, which  has  enlisted  the  most  labored  eflbrts  of  the  best 
German  and  English  critics.  Our  limits  and  the  character  of 
our  Journal  will  not  allow  a  minute  discussion,  in  any  of  its 

Earts,  of  a  subject  which  mvolves  the  most  difficult  j^oints  in 
istorical  criticism,  as  well  as  many  topics  in  which  the 
eeneral  reader  is  not  likely  to  feel  much  interest.  We  hope, 
however,  to  be  able  to  sive  a  satisfactorv  view  of  it,  without 
encumbering  our  discussion  with  a  formidfable  array  of  antiqua- 
rian lore. 

By  the  genuineness  of  these  poems,  we  mean,  that  they 
were  the  productions  of  the  individual  whose  name  they  bear ; 
that  we  have  them  substantially  as  they  came  from  him.  We 
say  substantially,  because  no  one  maintains,  that  they  have 
not  suffered  in  some  measure  from  the  various  sources  of  cor- 
ruption to  which  these,  &r  more  than  any  other  of  the  ancient 
classics,  were  exposed. 

The  histoiy  of  this  question  affords  a  striking  proof,  that 
historical  criticism,  as  a  science,  is  recent  in  its  ongin.    The 
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niad  and  Odyss6y  had  been  admired  for  ages,  as  'splendid 
monuments  of  human  genius,  and  as  models  of  epic  composition, 
without  a  suspicion  in  the  generality  of  readers  that  they  were 
not  the  productions  of  the  bard  whose  name  they  bear,  al- 
though a  slight  investigation  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one, 
that  we  know  nothing  with  certainty  of  his  orisin  and  liie,  and 
that  of  his  aze  these  poems  are  the  only  remams.  Critics  in- 
deed have  oAen  expressed  their  surprise,  that  in  an  age,  which 
exhibits  no  other  traces  of  recorded  literature,  an  individual 
should  have  arisen,  who,  without  rules  to  guide  or  models  to 
imitate,  produced  by  his  own  unaided  efforts  what  admiring 
ages  have  pronounced  to  be  modeb  in  a  species  of  composi- 
tion, which,  in  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
three  or  four  only  have  attempted  with  entire  success.  The 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  supposition  had  not,  however,  sug- 

§ested  to  their  minds  any  serious  doubts  of  its  truth,  (for  the 
oubts  which  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  authority  of 
particular  passages,  or  even  of  whole  cantos,  form  no  material 
exception  to  our  statement,)  and  until  a  recent  period  the  per- 
suasion has  been  general,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the 
creations  of  one  mind,  and  have  come  down  to  us  with  as  few 
mutilations  as,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  possible. 

We  speak  of  the  views  respecting  these  poems  entertained 
by  the  generality  of  readers.  A  few  isolated  instances  may 
be  mentioned  oi  those  who  doubted  their  genuineness,  even 
among  the  critics  of  antiquity,  though  none  went  to  the  length 
of  the  modem  school.  Before  the  age  of  the  Alexandrian 
critics,  there  was  a  class  who  maintained,  that  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  were  the  productions  of  different  authors.  Among 
the  modems  two  may  be  naified,  who  seem  to  have  been 
highly  skeptical  on  this  point,  Casaubon  and  Bentley.  Their 
opinions,  however,  are  but  casually  introduced  in  their  writ- 
ings,— ^by  the  latter  but  once, — and  excited  little  attention. 
The  passage  in  which  Bentley  expresses  his  views  is  found  in 
one  of  his  works  written  in  reply  to  Collins.  We  quote  it  as 
entitled  to  respect  from  the  reputation  of  its  author,  and  as 
remarkable  for  the  period  when  it  was  written.  '  Homer 
wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rhapsodies,  to  be  sung  by  himself 
for  small  earning,  and  good  cheer  at  festivals  and  other  days 
of  merriment.  These  loose  songs  were  not  collected  together 
in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem,  till  about  five  hundred  years 
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after.'  It.  is  remarkable,  that  this  passage,  coining  as  it  did 
from  the  Coryphaeus  of  English,  indeed  of  European  critics, 
did  not.  excite  more  attention.  Perhaps,  the  circumstance 
that  it  occurs  in  a  work  of  theological  controversy,  and  not  in 
one  of  professed  criticism,  may  in  part  explain  the  fact 

A  few  years  before  Bentley  threw  out  this  view  of  these 
poems,  o|)inions  were  advanced  respecting  their  merits  and 
their  genuineness,  which  were  so  manifesUy  the  offipring  of 
jmssion  and  prejudkse,  that  they  made  no  permanent  impres- 
sion. We  refer  to  those  which  were  elicited  by  the  controversy 
respecting  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancients  and  modems, 
in  which  the  names  of  Perrault  and  HedeUn,  ^the  Abb6  d' Au- 
bignac)  were  conspbuous ;  the  former  of  wnom  affected  to 
regard  the  poems  of  Homer  as  inferior  even  to  the  worthless 
productions  of  some  of  his  own  contemporaries,  and  the  latter 
went  so  far  as  to  deny  that  such  a  poet  ever  existed. 

The  discussions,  to  which  these  ansry  invectives  against 
the  classics  gave  rise,  were  confined  chiefly  to  their  merits* 
The  way  was  first  prepared  for  a  thorough  mvesti^Uon  of  the 
subject  before  us,  by  Wood,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Original  Ge- 
nius of  Homer,  puolisbed  in  1769;  in  which  he  investigates 
the  question,  whether  Homer  committed  his  poems  to  writing, 
and  maintains  the  negative  with  much  learning  and  acumen. 
The  appearance  of  this  essay  excited  ereat  attention  and 
opened  a  new  field  of  inquiry.  Heyne,  in  nis  JSxcursut  on  the 
last  book  of  the  Uiad,  discussed  the  question  of  its  genuineness 
at  considerable  length,  with  ample  learning,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  spirit  which  commends  itself  to  his  readers.  The 
resuk  of  his  mquiries  seems,  (for  he  expresses  himself  with 
caution)  to  be  as  follows ;  that  the  Iliad  was  not  the  concep- 
tion (^a  single  mind ;  that  several  distinct  poems  or  rhapsodies, 
founded  on  the  same  general  subject,  were  recited  by  rbapso- 
dists,  as  they  were  termed,  and  were  collected  and  wrought 
into  an  epic  poem  by  the  genius  and  labor  of  one  or  more  m- 
dividuals  of  a  later  and  more  refined  age,  which  he  supposes 
to  havje  been  that  of  the  Pisistratidae.  The  opinion  of  Heyne, 
it  will  be  perceived,  differs  from  that  of  Bendey.  The  lat- 
ter ascfribed  the  '  loose  songs '  to  Homer  himself,  while  Heyne, 
althoogb  he  does  not  express  himself  with  perfect  clearness 
on  this  point,  was  yet  evidently  inclined  to  adopt  the  supposi- 
tion, that  they  were  a  collection  of  the  poems  of  different  authors. 
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*  Let  d»t  yhstncm  gemns/  toys  he,  'be  to  bs  a  Hbmto,*  to' 
wboin  we  are  indebted  fiir  this  uaioii  of  diffident  poems,  marie 
with  such  wonderful  ddU.  I  wHl  chim  ibr  hkn  a  gfaare  of  the 
kksMfatieii  of  the  ancient  banfe.'* 

But  of  all  who  have  iuTesligated  this  intricate  subject,  Wctf 
jsyfe-emment  To  him  is  due  the  credit  of  assaUki^  with  rast 
icwaing  and  researdi,  and  with  great  efiect,  opmoDS  whidi 
%ere  saiMftioned  byei^  antiqpty  reaching  to  the  dawn  of  an- 
ibeBtie  history.  Though  his  reputation  in  this  country,  wit 
apprehend,  isnere  that  of  a  feariess  adrentuncr  in  criticism,  an 
ardeM,  h^edstrent;  innovator,  than  that  ctf  a  judicious  critic,  hb 
^HfkgaMna^  (of  which  unfertunateiy  Ae  first  vduae  onl jr  has 
evetr  appeared)  suflh^iendy  attest  the  thoroughness  of  his  in* 
Tcstigations,  and  the  patience  with  ^^ch  they  werecoddncted. 
The  spirit  in  which  be  pursned  his  inquiries,  and  the  catrtioii 
with  which  be  adopted  condusions  so  niiieh  irt  variance  with 
Jong  estab&bed  opinions,  may  be  learned  from  lus  own  state* 


'  The  die  has  been  cast,  and  not  without  preparatioA  on  my 
part.  Two  indi?iduals  of  great  learning  are  yet  liring,  who  ner* 
naps  remember  the  views  on  this  subject  which  I  expressed  to 
th6m  in  1780  and  1781,  both  in  convetsation  and  by  letter, 
fiinb^  that  tfane,  having  been  occupied  by  odier  cares,  I  have 
rttrely  Anff^ed  a  word  to  escape  me,  which  might  disturb  the  ii« 
lence  or  oopose  the  fixed  opinions  of  the  learned.  Eren  ia-iny 
lectures,  lor  many  years,  I  hate  Mlowed  the  exasni^e  cf  the  es- 
pouaders  of  rdigious  doctrines,  who  firom  fear  of  paUic  edicts  do 
not  teadi  what  they  themselves  believe,  but  whitt  has  been 
pifescribed  from  ancient  times;  nor  have  I  publicly  advanced 
any  of  my  doubts.  I  have  frequently  laid  aside  and  destroyed 
all  notes  wbich  I  had  made  of  such  doubts,  to  see  if,  after  they 
had  escaped  from  my  memory,  a  renewed  examination  of  the  suIh 
ject  at  a  subsequent  period  would  remove  them.  Once  indeed  I 
was  ashamed,  and  tired  of  my  way  or  rather  of  my  wanderings, 
'after  reading  Perrault's  comparison  of  the  ancients  and  modems, 
where  he  states  that  a  work  similar  to  his  own  had  been  written 
by  one  of  his  countrymen,  which  would  soon  be  given  to  the 
-world.  Soon  after,  I  obtained  the  work  which  he  announced, 
in  which,  with  other  things  of  the  same  character,  the  writer  de» 
•tties  that  Homer  ever  existed,  and  asserts  that  each  of  his  poedl* 

*  Bsooisas  n.  §  4.  ad  Lib.  24.  Ik 
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«M  cflppoi64  tnm  tto  tiagedaaa  and  9<»lgP  Vf  t^^MEMs  fmd 
baiirkery  in  the  higjiwava,  like  those  sung  oa  the  Pqnt  Neuf.  J^ 
hie  pre&oe,  moreorer,  tqe  author  avows  that  he  had  neye^  le^n^fld 
any  thing  of  value  from  the  Greek ; — one  of  the  few  assertions  i^ 
which  all  will  readily  believe  him.  This  treatise,  entitled  CotyeC' 
tares  AcoiUmiques  ou  Diss,  sur  riliade,  by  Hedelin,  the  Abb^ 
d'Aubignac,  a  man  in  other  respects  neither  contemptible  nor 
wanting  in  sense,  which  had  b^n  long  withheld,  either  out  of 
friendship  for  him  or  for  the  ancients,  was  at  length  pablished 
after  the  author's  death.  The  frequent  perasal  of  this  pnblioatioii 
made  me  mck  of  my  own  opiBioB8,into  some  reeenblance  of  whieii 
Ilia  thoo^htleaa  temerky  and  his  ignorance  of  anliquky  had 
•nrried  hun,  and  I  aerioosly  began  to  coUeet  argumente  in  snp- 
pMt  of  the  common  doctruMB^  incooaistent  aa  they  aoe  ;  &r  I 
peroeifed  that  Hedelin  had  not  been  well  anawered  hy  Boikm, 
bacier  and  others.  Thus  lnUuring  in  various  ways  to  meet  tha 
hiitodcal  difficulties  of  the  subject,  harassed  by  them  agWj 
and  again  compelled  to  yield,  I  am  con^cioifp  that  I  have  ipi- 
dulged  neither  vanity  oor  a  paaainn  fiur  davaI  npininns,  and  thf^ 
I  have  used  every  exertion  to  avoid  the  snares  of  error.  Tq  thia 
hci  many  of  my  friends  can 'bear  witness,  whom  of  late  years  t 
have  caUed  to  share  in  my  labors,  inviting  them  to  search  for 
the  truth,  and  to  collect  with  care  every  thing  which  they  could 
find  in  the  poems  themselves  in  opposition  to  my  views.  And 
BOW,  I  do  not  urge  these  points  widi  the  wish  of  bringing  over  io 
my  opinions  any  one  who  is  not  convinced  of  their  trmh ;  bat 
that,  if  I  haveeiredor  hate  wrested  the  truth  in  any  respect,  the 
firor  may  be  deteoted  and  e^posed.'^ 

The  opinion  of  Wolf  is,  that  these  poc 
separate  portions,  most  of  them  the  pf) 
himself,  and  that  they  were  collected  an 
form  the  epics  which  we  now  have,  in  a  I 
aistratidae,  or  under  their  patronage ;  tl 
not  at  once  brought  to  their  present  sta 
were  emended  from  time  to  time  by  the 
critics,  until  the  aee  of  the  Alexandrian  a 
coincide  very  neany  with  those  of  Heyne 
beine,  that  Wolf  admijts  Homer  to  a  fargi 
whidi  he  has  received  for  centuries,  while 
his  existence,  considers  bind  as  one  of 
who  sung  in  common  the  praises  of  the  hen 

*  Prolegomena,  p.  113L 
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It  has  been  made  a  quesdcm,  to  which  of  these  Gennan  cri- 
tics belongs  the  credit  of  the  new  doctrine  respecting  the  Ho- 
meric poems.  Wolf  poblished  his  edition  ot  Homer  in  1785, 
while  Heyne  was  preparing  his,  and  thus  secured  the  re- 
putation ol  bemg  the  founder  of  the  new  school.  Heyne, 
however,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  royal  society  of  Goet- 
tinseo,  claimed  the  merit  of  having  always  entertained  the  same 
opmion ;  a  remark  which  was  understood  by  Wolf,  who  had  been 
his  pupU  and  heard  his  lectures  upon  Homer,  to  convey  an  in- 
sinuation in  regard  to  his  originality,  which  he  repelled  with 
much  severity,  asserting  moreover,  that  there  was  a  material  dif- 
ference in  th«r  views.  Hence  arose  a  jealousy  between  these 
eminent  scholars  and  critics,  which  more  than  once  betrays 
itself  in  the  Eiccursui  of  Heyne.  The  difference  in  their 
views,  however,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  is  unimportant.  But 
a  marked  difierence  in  their  intellectual  traits  of  character 
is  apparent  in  their  writings.  The  one  was  cautious,  the  other 
bold  and  fearless  j  uud  nc  ttppicbcud  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter to  be,  that  what  Heyiie  first  suggested.  Wolf  affirmed. 
Bv  the  boldness  of  his  criticism,  the  pupu  bore  away  the  palm, 
which  his  accomplished  instructer  had  long  hela  within  hb 

Sasp.  It  is  highly  probable  too,  that  Heyne  was  confirmed  m 
e  opinions  which  be  had  long  entertained,  but  which  he  had 
not  ventured  to  publish,  by  the  decision  of  Wolf,  supported  as 
it  was  by  the  most  profinrnd  erudition,  and  thereibre  express- 
ed himself  in  his  later  writings  with  more  clearness  than'  he 
had  done  in  his  earlier  ones. 

The  genuineness  of  one  or  both  of  these  poems,  notwithstand- 
ing the  objections  of  Heyne  and  Wolf,  has  been  maintuned  with 
much  abilitv  and  learning ;  among  others,  by  Hug,  a  German 
critic,  by  tne  Baron  Sainte  Croix  of  France,  and  by  Richard 
Pajme  Knight  and  Granville  Penn  of  England.  Penn  defends 
the  perfect  unity  of  the  Iliad  as  fully  and  with  as  much  spirit, 
as  Aristotle  could  have  done.  This  point  is  concedea  by 
Knight,  whose  Prolegomena  is,  in  our  estimation,  one  of  the 
best  monuments  of  iSglish  leamine.  The  hvpothesis  of  Woli 
and  Hevne  has  been  the  pre vailingbelief  in  Germany ;  but  has 
found  few  fiiends  in  Endand,  Holland,  France  or  Italy. 
Villoison,  whose  edition  of  the  Diad,  founded  on  a  new  re- 
cension of  manuscripts,  with  a  more  copious  collection  of 
Mcholia  than  any  that  preceded  it,  did  more  than  any  thing 
•be  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  new  doctrines,  could  never, 
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Btys  his  Uographer,  speak  of  thb  penrersioD,  as  be  regarded  it| 
of  his  labors,  without  indignation.  He  was  so  afflicted  with  the 
idea,  that  he  had  unwittingly  furnished  the  materials  on  which 
Wolf  had  constructed  his  system,  and  the  weapons  with  which 
he  defended  it,  as  almost  to  repent  that  he  had  published  his 
woric.  More  than  once,  he  was  tempted  to  combat  this  litera- 
ry impiety,  but  was  restrained  by  the  fear  of  adding  to  its  im- 
portance, and  of  giving  it  currency  by  his  efforts  to  destroy  it 
He  therefore  deemed  it  best  to  leave  to  past  and  future  ages 
the  care  of  the  ^ory  of  Homer.*  f 

In  respect  to  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of.  these  po- 
ems, the  first  inquiry  which  presents  itself  is.  What  b  the.tes- 
timooy  of  history  on  thb  subject  ?  And  we  have  proof  at  the 
outset,  of  the  utter  uncertaintv  which  rests  upon  the  whdo 
historical  question.  When  did  Homer  live  ?  Herodotus,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  fixes  hb  era  at  about  900  B.  C.  The 
author  of  the  life  of  Homer,  fabely  ascribed  to  Herodotus, 
supposes  that  he  lived  in  the  year  1 102  B.  C.  R.  P.  Knight  b 
inclined  to  carry  back  bb  age  to  1200,  %  &nd  Heyne  pre- 
fers 907  B.  C.^  We  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Heyne  on  this  pomt,  as  it  corresj)onds  more  nearly  than  any 
other  with  what  we  can  learn  of^  the  condition  of  Ionia,  the 
home  of  the  bard,  and  with  the  explicit  testimony  of  Herodo- 
tus.   The  argument,  however,  does  not  rest  on  the  settlement 

*  Schcril,  HiMrt  it  la  LiiUnriwre  Greeque,  Tom.  1. 

t  What  we  have  stated  above  are  not  tne  only  conjectures,  which 
the  ingenuity  of  critica  has  formed  respecting  the  Homeric  poems.  A 
dissertation  from  no  less  a  personage  than  Joshua  Barnes  is  said  to  exist 
in  one  of  the  public  libraries  in  England,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
proTe  that  the  mad  was  composed  by  l£>lomon  during  his  apostacy.  An 
Irish  antiquary  undertakes  to  maintain,  that  the  Homeric,  as  weu  as  all 
the  earliest  poems  of  the  Greeks,  were  of  Celtic  origin,  and  were  trans- 
lated into  ureek  by  Taip^der  or  some  of  hb  contemporaries,  in  the 
aeventh  century  before  Cfhrist  (CoUtdanea  Hibermca,  as  referi^d  to 
by  Knij^ht,  in  his  Proleg.)  Some  of  the  ancients  pretended,  that  Homer 
stole  his  poems  from  an  Egyptian  temple ;  a  hvpothesis  not  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Bryant,  the  visionary  author  of  the  Analysis  of  Ancient 
Mythology,  who  argues  from  the  indh  and  mintiientti  of  the  descriptions 
oflthaca,  that  Homer  was  an  Egyptian  who  settled  there :  though  these 
descriptions  are  thought  by  others  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  true 
ffeography  of  the  island,  that  the  locality  must  have  been  as  truly  a 
nction  of  tne  fancy,  as  the  Lilliputian  isles  of  Gulliver.  See  Knight's 
Frote.J49. 

t  Pnieg.  §  62. 

$  fizc  8.  ad  Ifih.  94,  whara  the  question  is  diseossed. 
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cf  this  pomt  It  is  oooTenient  to  hare  some  date  in  view,  le 
wbidi  we  maj  refer. 

The  earliest  mention  of  Homer  is  made  bj  Pbdar,  wk# 
alludes  to  the  praises  of  Uljrsses  and  Ajax,  as  celebrated  bj 
the  poet,  thus  recognising  the  existence  of  both  the  Diad  and 
the  Odyssey.  Pindar  was  bom  m  522  B.  C.  Herodotus^  who 
lecited  hb  history  at  the  Olympic  games  in  445  B.  Causes  diis 
language  in  his  second  book ;  '  Hesiod  and  Homer  Uved  (bar 
faomlrea  years  and  no  more  before  me.  They  formed  die 
Grecian  theogonv^  gave  the  gods  thw  names/  tec.  He  alse 
quotes  passages  from  both  poems,*  and  whitt  is  worthy  of  notice, 
lefers  to  what  were  called  the  Cyprian  veises,  and  argues  that 
these  were  not  a  production  of  Homer,  from  the  difierenoe 
between  them  and  the  well  known  poems  of  the  ancient  bard. 
Thucydides,  also,  a  contemporary  of  Herodotus,  often  refers 
to  Homer  and  his  poems. 

There  b  no  question,  then,  that  diese  poems  existed  as  early 
as  500  B.  C.  For  this  fact,  we  have  the  testimony  of  contem* 
porary  writers.  This,  however,  is  more  than  four  hundred 
years  later  than  the  age  in  which,  on  the  most  frvorable  view, 
the  poet  is  supposed  to  have  lived.  What  nouces  can  we  col- 
lect of  their  history  before  this  period  ? 

Fust,  then,  in  regard  to  Greece  Proper ;  for  as  Homer  waa 
an  Ionian,  his  poems  must  have  been  mtroduced  into  Greece 
at  a  later  period.  Have  we  any  accoonts  of  their  being  time 
introduced  ?  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  a  contemporary  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  states  in  general  terms,  as  quoted  by  Heyne,  that 
Lycurgus,  who  lived  a  century  after  the  poet,  first  brouditthe 
poems  of  Homer  into  the  Peloponnesus,  havmg  receivea  them 
fipom  the  descendants  of  a  certain  Creophyhis.  No  one  knowe 
who  Creopbylus  and  hb  family  were ;  but  they  may  hKVf^ 
been,  and  probably  were,  a  family  of  rhapsodbts  or  bards,  who 
had  retained  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  re* 
citing  them.  Heraclides  lived  about  the  year  330  R  C.  Phi* 
tarch,  who  died  A.  D.  140,  informs  us,  that  Lycurgus,  who 
first  met  "with  the  poems  of  Homer  in  Crete,  wrote  out  and  col* 
kcted  them  in  order  to  carry  them  to  Greece.     jSHian,  a  cobp^ 
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in  ^neral  terms,  while  Plutarch  and  iBIian,  nearly  fire  hnn* 
dred  years  afterwards,  are  very  positive  and  particidar  in  their 
Blatements.  We  cannot,  however,  for  other  reasons,  {dace 
dependence  on  these  tedtinionies.  We  shall  soon  see  bow 
Biuch  credit  is  due  to  the  story  of  Lycurgus  writing  out  a  copy 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  it  b  unfortunate  for  this  story, 
that  no  copy  of  the  poems  existed  in  Greece  in  the  age  of 
lisbtratus.  The  probability  is,  that  Lycurgus  introduced 
some,  perhaps  a  large  portion  of  the  Homeric  poetry  into 
Crreece,  by  means  of  rhapsodists ; — more  we  cannot  assert 

We  are  now  obliged  to  pass  over  the  three  hundred  yeus 
after  Lycurgus.  Tnat  long  interval  b  a  blank  in  the  hbtory  of 
these  poems.  There  b  good  evidence,  that  at  the  end  of  thn 
period,  that  b  to  sav,  about  550  B.  C,  when  Pisbtratus  had 
the  ascendancy  in  AUiens,  they  were  collected  by  him,  aided 
perhaps  by  hb  son  Hipparchus,  or  under  hb  authority.  Plato 
jnfonns  us,  that  Hipparchus  brought  them  to  Athens  and  or^ 
dained,  thai  at  the  great  festival  of  Attica,  the  Panathenaea, 
4be  different  cantos  should  be  sung  or  recited  in  succession,  as 
was  the  custom  one  hundred  years  later,  in  hb  own  time. 
The  law,  it  may  be  here  remarked,  which  required  the  rhap- 
sodises to  recite  these  poems  in  a  certain  order,  b  ascribed  by 
some  to  Solon,  who  flourished  fifty  years  before  Pbistratus, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  merit  of  collecting  them  has  been 
•assigned  to  him.  Thb  b  not  material.  We  may  conclude 
Without  much  danger  of  mbtake,  that  these  poems  were  intro- 
duced mto  Greece  in  their  present  form  in  the  age  of  the  Pi- 
atstratidae,  when,  under  their  patronage,  literature  and  the  arts 
received  a  great  impulse. 

Such  are  the  notices  which  we  find  respecting  the  history  of 
these  poems  in  Western  Greece,  or  Greece  Proper.  The 
amount  of  the  whole  b,  that  the  knowledge  of  them  was 
brought  thither  a  century  after  the  age  of  the  poet ;  but  that 
they  were  not  collected  into  the  form  which  they  afterwards 
^preserved,  until  more  than  three  hundred  years  after  they  were 
•composed.  Let  us  now  direct  our  iDouiries  to  the  Grecian 
colonies  of  Asia  Minor.  Here  we  mieht  reasonably  expect 
ptoob  of  their  existence  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

Herodotus,  himself  an  Ionian,  b  silent  respecting  their  his- 

T^tory.    He  frequently  alludes  to  them  or  quotes  from  them, 

Init  without  an  mtimation  of  the  exbtence  of  any  suspicion 

of  their  genuineness.      He   was  highly  inquisitive,  and  ts 
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these  poems  were  the  *pride  of  his  countiymen,  we  nay 
suppose  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all  that  was  known 
of  their  history.  His  total  silence  on  this  point,  especiallj 
when  we  consider  that  he  generally  relates  the  traditions  of 
every  kind  that  fell  withm  his  notice,  even  those  of  the  priests 
of  Memphis,  is  a  strong  and  in  our  view  an  bcontrovertible 
argument,  that  they  must  have  existed  in  Ionia  in  their  pres- 
ent form,  substantially  at  least,  long  before  his  time.  His 
researches  into  the  history  of  Asia  extend  to  a  period  two 
hundred  years  before  his  daVy  and  yet  he  meets  with  no  tra- 
dition of  any  collection  o(  these  poems,  like  that  we  read  of 
in  the  history  of  Western  Greece  ; — nothing,  in  short,  which 
excites  a  suspicion  that  they  were  not  the  genuine  productions 
of  the  ancient  bard.  Still,  there  is  a  wide  chasm  of  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  which  history  does  not  reach.  There 
is  no  proof  that  these  poems  had  not  existed,  from  the  su][>- 
posed  era  of  the  {)oet,  as  they  were  in  the  age  of  Herodotus  and 
long  before  his  time,  but  we  have  no  direct  evidence  on  this 
point.*  It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, at  present,  is  this.  We  have  good  evidence,  that  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  existed  in  their  present  form  in  Western 
Greece,  four  hundred  years  after  the  age  of  their  reputed  au- 
thor ;  and  that  in  Ionia,  at  the  same  time,  they  not  only  so 
existed,  but  no  report  of  their  ever  having  existed  in  a  differ- 
ent form  had  been  noticed  in  the  minute  researches  of  He- 
rodotus. In  further  pursuing  our  inquiries,  our  reasoning 
must  be  derived  from  internal  evidence,  that  is,  fix>m  the  poems 
themslelves,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  aided  by  such 
coiyectures,  as  we  can  form  from  the  circumstances  of  the  pe- 
riod when  Homer  is  said  to  have  lived. 

From  the  circumstance,  that  public  provision  was  made  for 
the  recitation  of  these  poems  at  the  public  festival  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica,  ana  from  the  well  established  &ct,  that 
they  were  collected  with  much  care  and  labor  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Pisistratidae,  we  conclude  that  they  before  ex- 

*  We  find  a  circumstance  stated  in  the  following  passa^,  which 
is  strikingly  in  accordance  with  this  reasoning.  ifarseiUes  was 
founded  by  Ionian  exiles,  in  539  B.  C.    '  Inter  exemjplaria  antiqua  in 
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kted  in  distinct  portions^  We  do  not  refer  to  the  present 
division  into  twenty-four  books.  This  division  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Grammarians  of  Alexandria,  and  seems  to 
have  been  regulated  on  no  other  principle,  than  that  the 
eantos  should  be  as  nearly  equal  in  length  as  possible,  and 
should  correspond  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  It  often 
interrupts  the  narrative,  and  has  doubtless  been  the  cause  of 
many  interpolations.  But  a  careful  reader  of  the  Iliad  can 
discern  without  difficulty,  that  it  may  be  divided  into  different 
parts,  corresponding  with  the  different  stages  in  the  prepress  of 
the  action;  and  that  these  parts  may  constitute  separate  poems, 
for  the  purposes  of  recitation,  and  possess  an  interest  of  their 
own,  apart  from  the  general  interest  of  the  whole.  This^ 
however,  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Such  a 
divbion  of  these  poems  would  difier  essentially  from  that  with 
which  we  are  familiar ;  but  we  find,  in  the  allusions  made  by 
ancient  writers,  erounds  for  the  conjecture,  that  such  a  division 
might  actually  have  existed  before  the  time  of  Pisistratus. 
JElian,*  a  rather  late  authority  to  be  sure,  has  a  leading  pas- 
sage on  this  point,  in  which  he  specifies  the  different  portions 
as  they  were  sung,  and  gives  us  the  titles  ^which  they 
bore.  For  example,  one  portion  was  called  *H  M  rm^ 
m^i  ptMx^,  the  battle  at  the  ships  ;  another  ^xmU^  the  affiiir 
of  Dolon ;  a  third,  ''JLten^n^)  *Af ii^pmxm  «/mia/«,  the  interview  of 
Hector  and  Andromache ;  and  so  of  other  portions.  A  similar 
division  was  made  of  the  Odyssey.  Heyne  has  collected  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Iliad,  thus  referred  to  by  ancient  writers,  which 
embrace  nearly  the  whole  poem.  These  distinct  portions 
were  called  rhapsodies,  fit)m  the  circumstance  that  they  were 
recited  by  bards  who  were  called  rhapsodists,  a  name  derived 
firom  two  Greek  words,  f^mit  ^*/«»»,  which  signify,  to  sew  to- 
gether a  song.  But  b  there  evidence,  that  these  poems  were 
thus  recited  by  the  rhapsodists  ? 

It  is  perfectly-  well  understood,  that  in  the  heroic  age  and 
the  ages  immediately  following,  poems  were  not  composed  to 
be  read,  but  to  be  recited  at  feasts  and  public  assemblies.  We 
find  frequent  allusions  to  such  a  custom  m  Homer ;  and  it  more- 
over accords  with  what  we  know  of  nations  in  a  certain  sta^ 
of  their  progress  to  refinement.  They  have  their  bards,  their 
minstrels,  their  scalds.    The  poems  of  Homer  were  doubtless 

•  V.  H.  la^  14 
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redteduodierpo^ttswcfe.  Buf  we  hwr e  MyifaB  tettimopy o« 
thbsylject  Ancieat  writers  speak  of  the  Homerkhey  fhapeodials 
80  Dftmedy  it  first,  kom  their  redMliom  of  the  Homeric  poenoL 
The  most  tnteresti^  authority  cm  thit  ooiiit  m  found  n  an  ode 
^  Findav,*  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  Hooieridae  as  J^tM  fmm^ 
9£f  M#vt  siagefft  of  songs  tetm  together,  or^asHeyiieiDterpreli 
the  expresnoo,  conipoied  aooordiiw  to  the  laws  of  metre.  The 
eeholiMt  on  this  panage  uses  the  following  bogaace.  <  They 
aneiently  eaUed  tboee  Homeridae,  who  were  of  the  fiunlj  of 
HoneTi  and  who  sang  in  succesnon  bis  poems ;  afterwards  the 
rhapMKlistSi  who  <Ud  not  trace  their  origin  to  him,  sang  his  po» 
etry.'  The  law  before  referred  lo,  enacted  far  Solon,  or  one 
of  the  Fisistratidae,  estaUisbes  the  same  oonchision. 

The  daU|  therefore,  on  which  we  found  the  concluskm  that 
tfie  poems  of  Homer,  in  the  ages  immediately  subsequent^  to 
that  in  which  he  lived,  were  sung  or  recited  in  separate  rhapso* 
dies,  are  the  fidlowin^.  It  is  the  testimony  of  all  antiqui^,  that 
beibffe  writing  came  into  general  use,  there  prevailed  a  custom 
of  reciting  poems  in  public  assemblies  and  on  festive  occasions. 
Ancient  authors  assert,  that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  thus 
recited.  Tbey  abo  refer  distinctly  to  difierent  portions  of  these 
poems,  as  bavins  been  recited  separately  by  the  rbapsodists ; 
and  we  can  see  tnat  such  p(»rtions  may  be  recited  as  distinet 
poems,  and  may  excite  a  powerful  bterest.  A  law,  regulating 
these  recitations,  was  moreover  enacted  in  Athens,  at  a  very 
early  period,  so  that  a  particular  order  was  observed  in  the 
succession  of  the  rhapsodbts.  We  have,  also,  an  accomit 
of  the  first  collection  of  what  bad  thus  become  separate  rfaap* 
sodies,  into  a  single  poem. 

We  now  come  to  another  and  more  difficult  inquiry.  Did 
not  these  poems  always  exist  in  the  form  of  separate  rhapso- 
dies, until  they  were  collected  by  the  Pisistratidae  ? 

It  should  be  borne  in  mmd,  that  the  &ct  of  their  being^  recited 
in  separate  portions,  is  no  proof  that  they  existed  so  ongioally. 
On  the  supposition,  that  two  poems  of  such  length  and  of  such 
a  nature  were  composed  by  the  individual  whose  name  they 
bear,  the  rbapsodists  would,  for  their  own  convenience,  have 
been  likely  to  divide  them,  if  it  w^re  practicable,  just  as  wo 
find  that  they  were  divided  ;  in  a  foreign  land,  these  rfaap* 
sodies  would  obviously  be  likely  before  many  years  to  become 
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penmnendf  septrato,  ooleiB  mmnam  vfem  adopted  tn  ppe- 
serre  tbem  in  their  Datuifltl  uqiod  ;  aod  we  caaoot  perceive 
any  proof,  that  the  kbon  of  Pisiatfatus  and  his  aon  amounted 
to  more  than  thk.  The  testimony  of  Plato,  the  eaclieat  a«- 
tbority,  has  been  already  adduced,  and  his  language  does  not 
touch  diis  point  Cicero  thus  alludes  to  this,  as  the  work  of 
Pisistratus ;  *  qui  (Pisistratus)  primus  Homeri  libros,  eonfusoa 
antea,  sic  disposuisse  dicitur,  ul  nunc  habemus.'^  With  due 
deference  to  great  names,  we  must  maintain,  that  a  fair  ioto»- 
pretation  d*bis  words  necessarily  imdKes  nckhbg  more  than 
that  these  poems,  bring  recited  in  difiereot  portions  and  by 
different  persons  in  Greece,  had  become  cmijm%i  or  deranged, 
and  that  Pisistratus  first  restored  tbem  to  tbeir  proper  form. 
But  if  Pisistratus  rendered  this  great  service  to  the  cause  of  lei- 
tefs,of  first  collecting  the  scattered  relics  of  a  former  age,  why 
is  not  the  honor  of  it  ascribed  to  him  hy  the  eariiest  writers  ? 
It  would  seem  that  so  remaikaUe  afaot  m  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, a  public  transaction  too,  could  not  have  been  lost  before 
the  lapse  of  a  single  age,  or  have  escaped  the  scrutinizini;  eye 
<£  Herodotus ;  yet,  as  the  case  is  well  stated  by  Knight,f  nei- 
ther Herodotus  nor  Thucydides,  nor  Plato,  nor  Aristotle,  who 
bave  banded  down  so  much  respecting  Homer,  and  Pisistratus 
and  his  sons,  seems  to  bave  had  the  dightest  knowledge  of  this 
hex.  Aristotle  commends  Homer,  in  exalted  terms,  for  the 
beautifol  arrangement  and  skilfiil  structure  of  his  poems,  with- 
out suspecting  that  those  praises  belonged  of  right  to  R- 
aistratns,  the  real  aitf hor  of  all  this  order,  and  not  to  the  poet 
himself.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  why,  in  the 
ttneral  search  fiur  the  most  ancient  and  the  rarest  copies  of  the 
Greek  writers  throughout  the  world,  which  was  made  by  the 
Ptoleoiies,  when  tb^  were  cdlecting  the  celebrated  Alexan- 
drian library  at  an  expense  that  a  royal  treasuiy  alone  could 
bear,  and  wfaich  bmi^  to  Ught  so  many  editions  of  the  Homer- 
ic poems,  the  Massilian,  the  Chian,  Sinopic,  Cretan  and  Argive 
ones,  the  «7  mtri  wiUK  and  tbe«i  W  iuJ^^y— they  should  not 
bave  first  secured  this  jprtfiMptecIt^io  of  the  Pisistratidae.  And 
yet  we  find  no  mention  of  an  Athenian  copy,  a  circumstance 
which  throws  strong  suspicion  over  the  whole  5tory4    We  say 

—  - ,  ■  .. . —  

*DeOTat.a34.  tPrQleg.$4 

X  Galen,  in  his  Commeotacies  on  Hippoctfie^  amonff  other  om- 
ens statements,  showing  the  great  efforts  made  by  one  of  the  Ptdemiof 
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DOtfaing  here  of  the  improbabilities  implied  in  the  sappodtion, 
that  two  poemSy  which  have  commanded  the  admiration  of 
succeeding  ages,  were  constructed  from  the  separate  recitations 
of  itinerant  rhapsodists ;  as  this  will  be  more  fully  considered 
in  another  place. 

We  therefore  see  nothing  in  the  story  respecting  Pisistratus, 
that  invalidates  in  the  least  the  genuineness  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  ;  and  we  think  we  are  safe  in  affirmine,  that  there  is 
nothui|  in  the  poems  themselves,  which  would  have  led  to 
a  suspicion  of  their  just  claims  to  the  character  of  genu- 
be  epics  of  the  bardic  age  of  the  Grreeks.  They  contain,  it 
b  true,  no  distinct  notices  of  their  reputed  author,  nor  of  his 
age.  And  yet  the  metre,  the  forms  of  the  language  and  the 
manners  of  the  poems,  are  all  characteristic  of  the  Homeric  ag^, 
and  peculiar  to  it  They  have  never  been  counterfeited.  It 
is  argued,  however,  that  the  art  of  writing  was  not  known,  or 
at  least  not  in  general  use,  in  the  age  usually  assigned  to  Homer. 
It  b  difficult,  then,  say  those  who  impugn  their  genumeness, 
to  ima^ne  how  a  poet,  without  the  art  of  writbg  to  assist  his 
memory,  should  have  conceived  the  design  of  these  two 
great  poems,  or  if  he  had  conceived,  should  have  been  able 
to  execute  it ;  and  as  poetry,  at  that  period,  was  designed 
jfbr  recitation,  how  he  should  have  thought  of  composing  woiks 
of  such  length,  that  they  could  not  be  recited  at  one  time. 
Such  a  recitation  must  have  occupied  many  davs.  And  then, 
again,  it  is  thought  to  present  a  serious  difficulty  to  suppose, 
that  people  assembled  to  hear,  for  several  days  in  succession, 
without  weariness  on  their  part  and  exhaustion  on  that  of 
the  bard,  the  recitation  of  the  fifteen  thousand  verses  of  the 
Iliad  or  Odyssey:  so  that  the  poet  who  should,  under  the  cir^ 
cumstances  of  that  age,  compose  poems  of  such  length,  to  use 
the  humorous  comparison  of  Wolf,  would  be  very  like  a 
man,  who,  in  the  first  rude  attempts  in  navigation,  should  have 

to  procure  books  for  their  library,  has  the  following,  to  which  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader.  *  What  he  did  to  the  Athenians  was 
no  small  evidence  of  his  dilijgence  in  obtaining  ancient  works.  He 
took  copies  of  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  ^chylus,  merely  to  cop^  and 
then  return  them  without  injury,  on  a  pledge  ofjifteen  talents  of  silver. 
Having  procured  splendid  copies,  on  the  most  beautiful  paper,  he  re- 
tained those  which  he  received  from  the  Athenians,  and  sent  them  the 
copies  he  had  made,  urging  them  to  accept  the  new  copies  and  keep 
the  fifteen  talents.'  r  ir^  c 
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built  a  huge  vessel  in  the  interior  with  the  necessary  ma- 
chines and  rollers  for  moving  it,  but  without  a  sea  on  which 
to  test  the  success  of  hb  skill. 

As  respects  the  last  part  of  the  obiection,  it  is  a  sufficient 
reply,  that  there  were  festivals  which  lasted  several  days,  and 
such  poems  were  well  suited  to  such  occasions.  Herodotus 
read  his  history  at  the  Olympic  festival.  A  public  provision,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  made  by  PisistnUus  or  his  son,  for  the  reci- 
tation of  the  Homeric  poems  in  succession,  at  the  Panathenaean 
festival ;  and  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  Tetralo- 
gies, or  sets  of  plays,  which  were  prepared  for  the  great  festi- 
vals of  later  times,  afford  a  specimen  of  these  entertainments. 
But  was  not  the  art  of  writing  known  in  the  Homeric  age  ? , 
Josephus  asserts,  that  Homer  did  not  commit  his  poems  to 
writing ;  but  his  authority  was  regarded  as  of  too  recent  date 
to  merit  much  attention,  until  the  question  was  discussed  by 
Wood.     We  will  state  briefly  the  argument  upon  it. 

The  introduction  of  letters  into  Greece  b  uniformly  ascribed 
by  ancient  writers,  from  Herodotus  down,  to  Cadmus,  the 
Phoenician^  who  is  said  to  have  arrived  in  Greece  about  1550 
B.  C.  Supposmg  this  account  to  be  correct,  it  is  argued,  that 
in  the  barbarous  state  of  society  at  that  time,  it  would  have 
required  ages  for  this  alphabet  to  come  into  general  use.  But 
would  it  not  have  become  generally  known  in  five  or  six 
hundred  years  ?  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  public  laws 
would  have  been  written.  Yet  Zaleucus,  who  lived  as  late 
as  660  B.  C,  passed  among  the  ancients  for  the  first  who  com- 
mitted laws  to  writing.  Seventy  years  after,  Solon  inscribed 
his  laws  on  wood.  This  material  indicates  the  earliest  stages 
of  the  art,  and  yet  more  the  style  of  the  writing,  which  was 
that  called  ^•vTT^^^nhry  which  literally  means  tuining  in  the 
manner  of  oxen,  that  is,  fit)m  the  right  to  the  left,  and  then 
firom  the  left  to  the  right,  as  land  is  furrowed  with  a  plough. 
The  Greek  alphabet,  moreover,  was  not  completed  until  the 
sixth  or  the  fifth  century  before  our  era,  and  was  not  used  to 
record  public  acts  at  Athens,  until  after  the  Peloponnesian 
war  in  the  Archonship  of  E^lid,  403  B.  C. ;  and  how  is  it 
t  the  art  of  writing  should  have  been 
ler? 

aents,  it  rnay  be  said,  that  granting  them 
Greece  Proper,  they  prove  nothing  in 
lonies  of  Ana  Minor.    These  colonies 
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cqjoyed  a  floariflfaing  Qomineice ;  mucli  attaotioD  w»  prtm  m 
them  to  the  arts  of  life^  and  much  progrev  must  bave  been 
made  in  refiDement,  centuries  befcMre,  the  age  of  Sokxi.  Besides^ 
if  Sjria  were  the  home  of  letters,  commerce  might  hare  intro- 
duced them  at  a  very  early  period  into  Asia  Mnior ;  and,  what 
is  of  some  imporunce,  we  bave  direct  accounts  that  the  lomaaa, 
and  after  them  the  Samians,  adopted  the  alph^)et  of  twenty- 
four  letters,  before  the  Greeks  ot  the  mother  country. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  Iliad,  in  wfabh  it  is  thouaht  bf 
some,  that  allusion  is  made  to  alphabetical  writing.*  Admit-^ 
ing  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  which  bvorsthis  optn- 
ion,  we  cannot  infinr  much  fifom  this  single  passage, »  the  sub- 
stance  here  mentioned,  on  which  the  writing  was  executed,  is 
wood.  Were  the  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  verses  of  these 
poems  written  on  tablets  of  wood  ?  This  leads  us  to  the  inquiry 
whether  materials  were  then  known,  which  would  answer  the 
common  purposes  of  writing. 

The  materials  used  for  writing  in  the  earliest  ages,  were 
stone,  wood,  metals,  waxen  tablets,  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
trees,  skins  and  linen.  Parchment  was  not  known  before 
the  time  of  Ekimenes,  kinr  of  Perg^unus,  a  little  earlier  than 
900  B.  C.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  papyrus  was  used  in 
bis  time  for  the  purposes  of  writing,  nor  does  be  speak  of  the 
use  of  it  as  recent  We  cannot,  however,  trace  it  higher 
than  the  sixth  century  before  Christ ;  and  even  this  view  of 
the  matter  is  somewhat  doubtfiil,  for  Varro,  as  appears  firom 
Pliny,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  in  common  use  until 
after  Alexandria  was  built,  (330  B.  C.,)  and  Pliny  adopts  the 
same  opinioo.f  According  to  Herodotus,  the  skins  of  animals, 
prepared  in  a  particular  way,  were  employed  for  the  purpose 
m  Ionia.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  they  were  not  used 
in  the  aee  of  Homer,  and  if  so,  they  are  the  only  material  on 
which  his  poems  could  have  been  written.  A  treaty  conclut 
ded  between  the  Gabii  and  Tarquinius  Superbus,  written  on 
a  wooden  buckler  covered  with  an  ox-hide,  was  in  preservation 
at  Rome,  when  Diooysius  Halicamassus  wrote  his  Roman 
Antiquities ;  but  for  three  centuries  after  the  poet,  there  is  no 

*  n.  6. 168.  The  story  of  Bellerophon.  One  other  is  also  referred 
to  by  those,  who  BULintain  the  affirmative  of  the  qaestioii.  XL  7.  ITS. 
It  seems  to  as  to  have  no  weight. 

t  Wolf's  Pr«2i^. p. ^ denote  22.    Pliny's  Nat  Hist  la IL 
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tmte  of  any  moiBeD  of  writing  wbatofw.  Itk  scarcely  end* 
iUe,  it  is  said,  tbat  these  poems,  bearing  a  date,  too,  three 
hondfed  years  before  other  moDomeDts  of  writing,  which  in 
themselTes  hare  the  appeanmce  ahnost  of  a  first  attempt, 
abould  stand  m  the  midst  of  this  desert  of  aU  writtra  works,  aa 
specimens  of  the  art  in  its  fiiU  perfection, 

AU  th*is,  it  may  be  replied,  as  before,  is  true  m  its  appliea^ 
tion  to  Western  &reece.  Though  there  is  no  direct  endeoea 
of  the  existence  of  the  art  of  writing  m  the  cokmies  of  Asia 
Minor,  stiU  there  is  none  to  the  contrary,  and  for  aueht  that 
appears,  though  the  probability  b  pertiaps  against  the  rap- 
position.  Homer  may  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  this  art. 
When  we  reflect,  howerer,  on  the  manners  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  there  are  strcHig  reasons  for  beliering,  that  writmg 
was  not  in  common  use.  They  are  conclusive  against  its  use 
at  the  time  when  the  scene  of  the  poems  is  laid.  TVeaties 
are  made,  messages  sent,  and  orders  given,  without  the  aid  of 
writing.  A  letter  or  two,  says  Rouleau,  would  have  Mown 
no  the  whole  plot  of  the  Odyssey ;  and  to  suppose  that  the  use 
of  writing  was  then  known,  would  make  the  poem  a  tissue  of  ab« 
surdities.  Poems,  moreover,  were  composed  not  to  be  read  but 
to  be  heard.  Had  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  been  committed  to 
writing,  it  would  not  have  been  done  for  an  age  in  which  there 
were  no  readers ;  and  what  probability  b  there,  that  the  au- 
thor would  have  subjected  himself  to  the  thankless  labor  of 
copying  his  works  for  future  ages,  especially  when  the  means 
of  doing  it  were  so  imperfect  ?  We  find  Herodotus,  four  hun- 
dred years  later,  reciting  his  history  to  the  Greeks  assembled 
at  the  Oljrmpic  games.  The  disciples  of  the  philosophers,  in 
the  most  re&ied  periods  of  Greece,  received  their  instructions 
from  the  lips  of  tneir  masters.  Socrates  left  no  writings.  This 
authorises  the  presumption,  tbat  at  so  eariy  a  period  as  the 
one  in  question,  the  art  of  writing  must  have  been  unknown. 

There  is  another  consideration,  which  is,  in  our  view,  not 
without  importance.  The  poets  of  the  Homeric  age  were 
called  «^JW,  sinzers,  and  poetry  was  called  «#i^\,  song,  a  cir^^ 
cumstance  whicn  justifies  the  conclusion  that  poetry  was  orig- 
inally sung  or  chanted.  Whenever  the  art  ol  writing  became 
so  common,  that  the  productions  of  mind  could  be  recorded, 
we  might  expect  a  class  of  works  to  appear,  which  fiY)m  their 
nature  cannot  be  chanted.    Now  we  have  evidence  that  the 
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art  of  writiiig  was  difiused  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Ionia  and 
Greece^  not  long  before  the  .time  of  Herodotus.  Precisely 
at  that  period,  the  first  worics  in  prose  made  their  appearance ; 
we  refer  to  those  of  Pherecydes  of  Seyros,  and  Cadmus  the 
Milesian,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  before  our  era.  We 
are  inclined,  therefore,  to  the  belief,  that  before  this  period 
literary  productions  were  not  committed  to  writing.  The  his- 
tory of  Arabian  literature  confirms  this  view  of  the  connexion 
between  a  general  diffiision  of  the  art  of  writing  and  the  origin 
of  prose  compositions.  There  are  no  prose  writings  of  die 
Arabs  prior  to  the  Koran.  This,  says  Sir  W.  Jones,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  their  want  of  skill  in  writing,  to  their  predilection 
for  poetical  measure,  and  to  the  frcility  with  which  verses 
are  committed  to  memory.  Writing,  he  adds,  was  so  little 
practised  among  them,  that  the  old  poems,  which  are  now 
accessible  to  us,  may  almost  be  considered  as  originally  un- 
written.* 

This  inquuy  has  formed  an  important  part  of  the  discussion 
respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  Homeric  poems,  because  it 
has  been  thought  inconceivable,  that  they  could  have  been  either 
composed  or  preserved  without  the  aid  of  writing*  We  are 
not  sure,  that  this  point  is  of  so  much  importance.  Let  it  be 
aUowed  that  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown  to  Homer ; — ^is  this 
fact  decisive  ? 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  reasoning  upon  this  point,  because,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  wo^can  form  but  a  very  imperfect 
judgment  of  the  power  of  memory,  in  supplying  the  want  of 
written  language.  We  must  forget  the  present,  and  go  back  in 
fancy  to  the  past,  when  men  had  nothing  but  their  memories  to 
depend  upon,  for  the  preservation  of  tlieir  literature ;  and  there 
are  striking  instances  in  proof  of  the  surprising  perfection 
which  the  memory,  under  such  circumstances,  will  attain. 

There  is  a  fact  reported  by  one  who  had  travelled  among 
the  Hebrides  and  "the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which  is  in  itself 
so  curious,  and  has  so  important  a  bearing  on  the  point  under 
consideration,  that  we  will  introduce  it  to  the  notke  of  our 
readers.  'In  a  tour  through  Scotland,'  says  this  writer, 
'  I  visited  the  Hebrides  and  met  with  many  old  men,  who 
neither  spoke  a  word  of  English  nor  could  read  a  word 
m  any  language.     These  men  repeated  many  of  the  poems 

*  Aaiatic  Refearchet,  VoL  2, 14 
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aBcribed  to  Ossian  and  other  indent  bards.  One  of  theae 
poems  I  wrote  with  such  orthography  and  characters,  as  I 
thought  might  answer  to  the  sounoB  which  were  uttered  bj  the 
old  man.  I  afterwards  read  it  slowly  to  a  sensible  old  woman, 
who  understood  it  and  the  English  well  enough  to  give  me  a 
translation.  It  was  as  regular  a  poem  as  any  I  mtve  seen 
translated,  possessing  also  much*  genius;  but  she  often  lament- 
ed the  DOFerty  of  the  English  lanpuige,  which,  she  said,  was 
incapable  of  expressbg  the  sublimity  of  many  of  the  passages. 
I  saw  and  heard  more  unpublished  poems  of  this  kmd,  tnan 
have  been  printed  by  Macpherson  and  Clarke  (the  translators 
of  the  Caledonian  nards,^  and  ha?e  heard  also  some  of  the 
poems  which  those  gentlemen  have  translated.  Though  I 
wrote  tolerably  fiist,  I  learned  bv  some  of  my  acquaintance, 
that  the  venerable  old  man  could  repeat  such  a  variety,  as  to 
keep  me  writmg  half  a  year.'* 

We  will  adduce  another  fact,  which  proves,  that  poems  of 
even  greater  extent  than  those  ascribed  to  Homer,  may  be  pre- 
served in  the  memories  of  a  people,  less  civilized  than  were  hb 
countrymen.  The  Calmucs  have  their  Homer,  who  flourished 
in  the  last  century,  and  whose  works  much  exceed  those  of  the 
ancient  bard  in  length,  but  have  never  been  committed  to  writing. 
Tbb  poet  is  said  to  have  suiq;  three  hundred  and  sixty  cantos. 
These  cantos  are  of  about  the  same  length  as  those  of  the 
niad,  and  although  it  is  not  easy  to  find  one  of  their  rhapso- 
dists  who  can  repeat  more  than  twenty  of  them,  yet  a  Calmuc, 
who  ckn  do  this,  has  at  command  a  poem  nearly  as  long  as  the 
Iliad  or  the  Odyssey. 

The  Eddas  and  Sagas  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  the 
former  containing  their  mythology  and  the  latter  their  tradi- 
tional history,  existed  centuries  before  they  were  reduced  to 
writmg.  Dr.  Henderson  has,  within  a  few  years,  observed, 
that  raics  of  the  custom  of  recitation  which  ancientlv  prevail- 
•K  are  yet  found  among  the  present  inhabitants  oi  keland. 
inter  evening,'  he  remarks,  'in  an  Icelandic  family  pre- 
a  scene  m  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  pleasing, 
ween  three  and  four  o'clock,  the  lamp  is  hung  up  in  xm 
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ilecture,  vfaiob  generally  consists  of  some  dd  San  or  such  <rther 
biitories,  as  areito  be  obtained  on  ibe  islaBd.  In  some  bouses 
tbe  Sagas  are/Tslwa^scit^suob  as  have  |;at  them  by  beart;  awl 
instanoes  are  ool  unoerainon  of  itinentinqs  bistofiaos,  wbo  gain 
a  livelibood  dtning  tbe  irinter,  by  staying  at  difibient  (maa 
until  .tb^  bave  ^OKbauated  tbeir  stock  of  litefary  knowledge. 
Tbis  oustom/.beadds^  ^appears  to  bave  -existed  among  tbe 
JBeandtnafians  from  time  immemorial.  Tbe  iperson  tsbo^  as 
facker  was  called  Tbulr,  and  was  riways  celebrated  for  bis 
knowledge  of  past  events,  and  the  digmtv  and  pathos  with 
which  he  rehml  tbem.  It  is  to  him,  and  tbe  seat  or  pulpit 
on  nrfiicb  be  was  elevated,  that  Odin  alludes  in  tbe  following 
part  of  idift  iHftvamftli  or  tbe  <<  sufahme:  '^  (a  portion  of  the 

T  is  time  to  recite 

From  the  seat  of  eloqaence, 

Close  by  the  fountain  of  Urd  r* 

I  sat  and  was  silent, 

I  saw  and  reflected, 

I  listened  to  that  which  was  told/f 

It  iqipean  that  tbe  meroo^  was  not  unfireoueotly  exarcisecl 
m^a  refioarkable  manner  in  Greece,  even  in  tbe  period  of  her 
highest  cultivation.  XenopboD  represents  a  person  as  saying 
that  bis  fiitber  compelled  bun  to  learn  all  tbe  poemsof  Homer, 
aad  that  be  was  able  to  repeat  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odv8sey.:t 

Tbe  precefing  (acts  and  statements  make  it  evident,  as 
we  conceive,  how  these  poems  might  be  preserved  in  tbe 
.memorifisof  men.  Similar  achievements  bave  been  e£bcted 
by  people  leas  refined  and  less  highly  gifted  than  were  those 

*  ^  the  *  ftnmtain  of  Urd,*  the  poet  hers  means  the  sooioe  of  wis- 
too,  and  iwtifnates,  thai  as  he  had  lone  sat  and  listened  lo  the  tales  tif 
other  years,  he  was  now  qualified  for  the  chair  himselll 

f  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  Iceland,  p»154« 

\  The  whole  history  of  the  North,  says  Botin,  as  quoted  by  Con- 
stuit,  was  prsscnred  in  poetry  without  being  written^  There  are  yet 
in  Fiakad  peasants,  whose  memory  equab  that  of  tbe  Otedk  ihapso' 
dists.  The^  peasants  generaBj.compose  Terses^and  some  lecite  very 
long  poems,  which  tl^ey  preserre  in  their  memory  as  they  correct 
them,  without  writing  tnenw  Geostant,  de  la  ReligioniTome  8^  44€r 
Paas.   im. 
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of  G«8«»  or  ioBttb  But  we  most  bmiir  mind^.tkott  dwee^ 
effixts  of  menMiy  were  oot  casaai ;  they  were  stnetly  pro* 
fesBknud ;.  aod  as  the  rhapeodiats  must  hare  kepi  the  memeiy. 
in  coDtinutl  exercise^  we  ctn  htrdly  imagiiie  the  dmree  of 
perfection  to  which  they  mnj  have  thus  attained..  Auny  in^ 
stance*  are  on  reecHrd  of  mdividuals^  who  have  eihibited 
surprising  fiunlity  in  acquiring  and  tenacity  in  retaining  language. 
AimI,  under  the  constant  culdvation  of  the  period  to.  wh^h- 
we  refer,  the  memory  may,  in  ocdinvy  casesy  have  attained 
a  deme  ct  perfeedoo^  which  now  occurs  only  iu'  rare  and 
wooderful  iastmces. 

The  inquiry  still  remains,  how  could  the  poet  haFe  con^ 
ceivedand  executed  the  deagp  ef  such  extensive  works,  without 
the  aid  of  writing  ?  In  answer  to  this  mquiiy  it  may  hesaid^ 
that  if  there  were  a  succession  of  poets,  who  composed  and  re* 
cited  poems  of  g^feater  or  less  extent  without  such  aid,  and  of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  there  is  no  mco^  difficulty  in  con« 
ceiving  that  one  may  surpass  the  rest  in  genius  and  achieve- 
ment, than  that  any  individual  in  other  respects  may  eo  hr 
beyond  his  contemporaries.  We^  who  possess  every  raciKty 
for  recording  our  tooughts  as  diey  arise,  can  form  no  idea  of 
the  power  which  a  mind,  compelled  to  depend  on  its  own 
resources,  may  acquire  of  treasunng  up  within  itself  its  oon* 
cepdons  and  thoughts  for  fotura  me.  IModem  linies  have< 
exhibited  a  aaost  krteresting  and  imposing  pcture  of  the* 
great  epic  poet  of  ow  own  hmguan,  enshromed  in  perpetualt 
darkness,  uid  yet  conceiving  and  executing  the  magnificeot 
desigp  of  one  of  die  noblest  eflbrts  of  genius;  dictating  a  poem 
of  greater  length  than  die  lUad,  foU  of  vast  reach  of  diought, 
(rfsurpasiing  sid)iimity,of  matchlessinspiration.  This  achieve* 
ment  of  Milton  is  hardly  less  eurprishig  for  his  droe,  than  that 
which  we  ascvibe  to  the  father  w  the  q>ic  poem,  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived 

HaviK  shewn  coo^sively,  as  we  thnik,  that,  evenr  in  the 
most  un&vcMraMe  aspect  of  tte  quesdon,  these  poems  mi^t 
have  been  orisinally  conceived  and  executed  by  the  individual 
whose  name  they  bear,  we  are  piepared  to  meet  the  inquirv 
directly,  and  state  our  reasens  for  beiieving,  at  least,  that  each 
of  diem  was  originally  the  coocepdon  of  a  single  mind';*-«id 
that  they  have  eome  down  to  us,  in  all  important  respects,  as 
they  proceeded  fiom  die  lips  of  their  author  or  authors.  It  wiU 
be  peiceiivedy  tet  we  leair^  the  questkn  whether  they  both 
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proc^6aeu  from  nio  SHIM  nundi  open  fef  sopsrato  difleu8Bion* 
Some  of  the  ancients  entertained  doubts  respecting  the  authcur- 
sbip  of  the  Odjrssey,  but  none  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  a  production  of  many  minds.  The  two  ques- 
tions are  wholl j  distinct 

We  have  already  remarked^  that  there  is  nothmg  in  the  poems 
themselTeSy  which  would  hare  led  to  a  serious  doubt  that  they 
were  genuine  epics.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the 
general  belief  respecting  the  character  of  these  poems,  which 
has  prevailed  from  the  eadiest  period  until  withm  fifty  years. 
If  they  were  a  mere  collection  of  rhapsodies  of  diflbrent  poets 
or  a  single  one,  how  could  this  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Herodotus,  Hiucydides,  and  more  than  all,  of  Aristotle  and 
Lon^nus,  professed  and  acute  critics  ?  We  are  aware  that 
it  has  been  often  replied  to  this,  that  the  ancients  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  principles  of  historical  criticism  ;  that  they  were  im- 
p(»ed  upon  by  the  most  idle  tales ;  and  diat,  as  Greeks,  they 
were  proud  of  their  national  poetry.  But  thb  reply  is  not 
sufficient.  They  might  have  oeen  deceived  in  regard  to  their 
true  authorship ;  they  might  have  ascribed  to  the  same  author 
what  belonged  to  two ;  but  are  we  to  believe,  that  it  was  re- 
swed  finr  amateurs  of  these  last  days  to  detect  changes  in 
this  early  minstrel^,  which  had  fiiUen  unheeded  on  the  ears 
of  those  who  eloried  in  it  as  their  native  song  ?  Nay,  the  prince 
of  ancient  cntics  extolled  the  unity  of  the  Iliad  as  the  chief 
merit  of  the  poem ;  and  some  of  his  followers  even  denied, 
that  a  smgle  verse  could  be  removed  without  impairing  the 
structure  of  the  poem.  Three  things  were  said  to  be  equsl- 
ly  impractioaUe ;  to  take  from  Jove  his  thunderbolt,  his  club 
mxn  Hercules,  and  a  verse  from  Homer.  This  was  extrava- 
gant indeed,  but  it  shows  how  far  they  were  fixxn  suspecting 
those  defects  in  unity,  which  modem  critics  have  thought  so 
daring.  We  cannot,  however,  conceive  how  any  one  can  read 
the  Ihad  without  being  struck  with  its  unity,  u  the  midst  of 
the  surprising  variety  of  incident  which  constitutes  the  action 
of  the  poem,  and  which  tends  of  course  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion, the  fortunes  of  the  principal  hero  and  his  injured  honor, 
which  Jupiter  himself  has  undertaken  to  mamtain,  are  never 
forgotten ;  and  thb,  in  fact,  is  the  principal  source  of  that  in- 
terest which  this  wonderful  poem  umformly  excites.  We  should 
by  no  means  defend  the  unbroken  unity  of  the  Iliad  as  warmly  as 
the  older  critics ;  yet  we  believe  that  modem  criticism  has  gcme 
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as  fiir  tdwiurds  tiie  opponte  extreme,  when  it  refers  us  to  man^ 
things  which  offend  against  perfect  unity ;  when  it  imagmes  that  it 
can  discriminate  the  different  parts  which  have  been  combined 
into  this  wholes  and  professes  to  point  out  the  seams  and  even  the 
stitches  of  this  wondrous  patchw(»rk  of  primseval  minstrelsy. 
We  may  estimate  the  degree  of  confidence  to  be  reposed  m 
the  results  of  this  hypercriticismi  when  we  see  that,  which  one 
reg^s  as  a  weakness  in  the  structure  of  the  poem,  r^^ded 
by  another  as  essential  to  its  compactness ;  and  we  cannot 
better  illustrate  the  uncertamty  attending  the  decisions  of  criti- 
cism where  a  fevorite  theory  is  in  question,  than  by  comparing 
the  views  of  two  eminent  critics  on  the  same  passages. 

The  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  in  the  eighteenth 
book,  was  condemned  by  ancient  critics  as  an  interpolation. 
Heyne  investigates  its  oiedit  with  great  learning,  and  rejects  it 
without  hesitation,  as  having  no  connexion  with  the  action  of 
the  poem,  but  rather  interrupting  the  progress  of  the  story, 
and  as  implying  a  degree  of  advancement  m  the  arts  beyond 
that  of  the  poet^s  age.  But  whoever  w31  read  Knight's  com- 
ments* on  the  criticbm  of  the  German  scholar  will,  we  think, 
find  the  argument  against  the  passage  very  sensibly  impaired 
in  weight  Eustathius,  as  quoted  by  Hevne,  relates  an  old 
story,  that  the  rhapsody^  which  constitutes  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  nocturnal  expedition  of  Ulysses 
and  Diomede  into  the  Trojan  camp,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  en- 
titled, the  affiur  of  Ddon,  was  composed  separately  by  Homer 
and  inserted  by  Pisbtratus  in  the  Iliad.  Heyne  adds  other 
considerations,  tending  to  invalidate  the  genuineness  of  this 
book ;  as,  for  examfrie,  that  it  bears  marks  of  labored  adaptation 
to  the  preceding  part  of  the  narrative,  and  that  its  action  is 
attended  with  no  pesult,  and  is  of  couifse  of  no  importance  in  the 
conduct  of  the  poem.  On  this  criticism.  Knight  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks. 

'Neque  exquisitiore  aliquo  ingenii  acumine,  sed  communi 
hominis  cujosvis  sensu  in  re  critica  uti  (me  fateor) ;  at  quoad 
coDMnuni  hoe  sensu  jodicare  liceat,  ?enia  viri  doctissimi  dixeriro, 
anUa  pars  neque  iliadis,  neque  alius  cujuscunque  poematis/ 
magis  e  praecedentibus  et  ante  narratis  pendet,  quam  rhapsodia 
iUa  decima.  Animorum  afifoctas,  loc<Ni]m  situs,  castroram  cut- 
todiae,  doeom  orationes,  omnium  denique  rerum  gestarom  in 
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mroqoe  exereim  nexus  at  eonaiKa,  non  niti  ex  aoto  tBtb  int^gi 
poasunt ;  nequepoeta^  ft  gnnMdicarmaiiing%dart  qnul  kmiiua 
simpUces  it  agresies,  quales  erant  onm€$  fropemodmm  ilUus  am, 
cednissetf  ad  vigesitmtm  versvm  oudieutiMM  c^roHom  temuissttJ^ 

Our  readers  perlmps  will  be  disposed  to  believe,  that  little' 
reliance  can  be  placed  oo  any  coockisioos  to  which  we  majr 
arrive  on  a  subject,  to  which  no  general  principles  seem  to  be 
applicable.  A  sdution  of  the  difficulty,  we  apprehend,  is  found 
in  the  influence  of  a  fevorite  theory  on  the  mind,  which  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  and  m  the  want  of  dear,  well  defined 
views  of  what  is  implied  m  epic  unity.  The  Epopeia  does 
not  require  the  unity  of  the  drama.  It  cannot  be  confined  by 
the  strict  laws  of  a  perfect  unity.  Least  of  all,  could  the  epic  of 
the  Homeric  age  be  thus  shackled.  As  we  have  seen,  this 
was  desiened  for  recitation ; — a  recitadon  not  continuous,  but  hk 
terrupted  by  intervals.  An  unbroken  uni^  would  not  have 
answered  the  purposes  of  the  poet  The  defects  in  respect  to- 
unity,  then,  which  are  diligendy  sought  out  and  placed  before 
us  in  imposing  array,  are  in  ravor  of  the  claims  of  Homer. 
They  are  brought  forward  as  proof,  that  this  poem  is  not  what 
it  claims  to  be,  an  orieirial  conception  of  one  mind.  We  say 
in  reply,  that  such  delects  might  be  expected  in  a  work  com- 
posed without  model  and  without  rules,  and  under  circum- 
stances peculiarly  unfiivorable  ; — nay  more,  they  are  precise- 
ly such  as  ought  to  have  existed  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  they  were  required  by  the  nature  of  the  poem.  A  perfect 
unity  would,  in  our  apprehension,  rather  indicate  the  critical 
labor  of  a  later  hand. 

As  this  is  an  important  pomt  in  the  discussion,  we  w31  i(* 
lustrate  it  by  quotine  some  ingenious  remarks  of  Mr.  Coleridge 
on  the  true  idea  of  the  Iliad,  as  an  epic  poem.  They  occ«r 
in  connexion  with  an  inquiry  as  to  the  real  subject  <^  the 
poem.  We  are  pleased  with  them  in  general,  although  we 
should  go  ferther  in  our  views  of  the  unity  of  the  poem, 
than  he  seems  inclined  to  do. 

'  It  may  indeed  be  well  doubted,  whether  the  presmnption  of  a 
necessity  for  a  pre-arranged  plan,  exactly  commensurate  with  tW 
extent  of  the  poem,  is  not  found^  on  a  misconceptioB  of  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  early  heroic  poetry.  Such  a  presumption 
aeems  in  fact  deduced  from  an  analogy  with  the  artificial  con- 

*  Proleg.  $.  97. 
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leaomre  of  the  drama  in  its  finished  Bttte ;  akbough  eren  in  that 
«aae  the  difference  between  the  Persians  of  iEM^hjlos  and  the 
first  CEdipos  of  Sc^hocles  is  asgreat,  as  between  the  Iliad  and  the 
Jerusalem  Delivered.  In  the  Snt  essays  of  national  poetry,  im* 
pasnoned  and  varied  narration  is  the  paramount  requisite :  there 
must  be  passion  to  excite  sympathy,  variety  to  prevent  disgust, 
and  narration  or  a  story  to  sustain  the  attention ;  but  the  intri^ 
eacy,  the  dovetailing,  the  counterpoint  of  the  drama  and  of 
modem  epics  would  be  useless,  because  never  presented,  except 
in  firagments,  to  the  mind  of  the  audience.  A  certain  consist* 
ency  of  character  is  necessary  to  create  k  complete  conception  of 
it,  and  of  story,  to  induce  a  sense  of  probability  :  but  perhaps  to 
eeek  for  more  than  this  would  be  to  forget  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  peculiar  spirit  of  heroic  poetry  in  the  infancy  of  a 
nation.  It  may  seem,  therefore,  that  the  resentment  of  Achilles 
and  his  return  to  the  war,  are  more  properly  the  connecting  link 
or  running  thread,  than  the  specific  subject  of  the  Iliad, — ^the 
centre  romid  whicli  the  orb  of  the  song  moves,  but  not  the  cir** 
cumference  which  bounds  it, — the  point  of  departure  and  the  ob- 
ject of  firequent  retrospect ;  but  that  one  half  the  Poem  would 
nave  been  as  noble  and  consistent  in  itself,  if  Achilles  had 
never  left  Phthia,  or  never  quarrelled  with  Agamemnon.  The 
single  combats  of  Menelaus  and  Paris,  of  Hector  and  Ajax ;  the 
'A^imim^  or  days  of  Diomed,  of  Agamemnon,  of  Ulysses,  of  Ido- 
meneus,  of  Menelaus,  the  fimeral  games  of  Patroclus,  and  the  re- 
stitution and  burial  of  the  body  of  Hector,  are  all  of  them  splendid 
minstrelsies,  generally  complete  in  themselves,  yet  having  an  ob- 
vious connexion  as  still  telling  the  same  great  tale  of  Troy.  If  the 
divine  genius,  which  ended  these  immortal  rhapsodies  with  the 
lamentation  of  women  over  the  lifeless  body  of  Hector,  had  gone 
on  and  told  the  fall  of  Achilles  himself,  the  mortal  conflict  round 
his  body,  the  capture  and  the  flames  of  Ilion,  the  blood  of  Priam 
and  the  shrieks  of  Cassandra,—- still  those  added  rhapsodies  would 
have  been  on  Iliad ;  and  still,  in  a  vague  way,  they  might  be  said 
to  have  had  the  same  general  theme  in  the  fated  accomplishment 
of  the  will  of  Jujnter.  That  fixed  economy  of  the  epic  poem, 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  and  which  may  at  first  seem  es- 
sential to  it,  does  not  af^iear  really  to  exist  in  the  Iliad ; — ^the 
critieal  snbdivisionB  or  stages  are  determined  in  it  by  critical 
fancy  alone ;  the  technical  episode  has  no  place  in  it  From  the 
first  to  the  last  line  of  the  Poem  the  whole  is  narratio  directa,  a 
straight  and  onward  tale ;  and  the  speeches  of  Nestor  and  Phos- 
nix,  and  the  description  of  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  are  not  paren- 
theses, as  they  have  been  commonly  called,  but  parts  and  acts  of 
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the  story  hselT.    They  have,  it  is  tnie,  their  own  beauty  or  their 
own  useliilnem ;  they  charm  or  they  instruct,  and  either  object 
s  was  suffident  for  the  desires  and  manners  of  the  people  fyr  whom 
they  were  composed.' 

We  would  not  be  understood  as  maintabing,  that  there  are 
not  numerous  and,  in  some  cases,  long  interpolations  in  the 
Iliad.  It  would  be  strange  if  they  were  not  found  in  a  work, 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  changes  of  nearly  three  thou^ 
sand  years.  They  are  in  truth  like  the  moss  and  ivy  clmgr 
ittg  to  a  time-womr  structure,  at  once  the  effect  and  the  evi- 
dence of  its  antiquity.  Notwithstanding^^  however,  such  ex- 
oeptions,  we  think  that  every  one,  unbiassed  by  system,  must  be 
surprised  at  tfie  unity  both  of  action  and  sentiment  in  this 
first  example  of  epic  song ;  and  the  fact,  that  this  unity  is 
found  in  the  Qiad  to  such  a  degree  that  tixe  exceptions  to  it 
are  rather  blemishes  than  gross  defects,  if  they  are  in  truth 
imperfections,  and  are  not  perfectly  consistent  with  the  true 
character  of  the  poem,  is  the  main  arpiment  in  fiivor  of  its- 
genuineness.  For  how  is  it  possible,  that  the  productions  of 
different  minds  should  be  collected  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
whole  of,  we  had  almost. said,  unbroken  uniformity  in  style  and 
sentiment  ?  Where  could  several  minds  be  elsewhere  found, 
equally  successful  in  portraying  character  ?  Look  at  the  char*- 
acteis  of  the  Iliad,  the  vij^r  with  which  they  are  conceived 
and  drawDy  observe  how  their  individuality  b  preserved  through- 
out, and  you  see  the  strokes  of  one  and  the  same  matchkss  pen- 
cil. How  could  even  the  separate,  disconnected  productions  of 
the  same  mind  have  been  wrought  into  a  vast,  magnificent  epic, 
which  has  become  the  model  of  all  that  have  succeeded,  and 
which,  considered  in  itself,  after  making  all  the  deductions 
which  criticism  can  reasonably  ask,  bears  abundant  marks  of  an 
original  conception  I 

We  are,  however,  again  told,  that  in  maintaining  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Iliad,  we  hold  to  an  opinion  which  implies  some- 
thing beyond  the  power  of  human  genius.  How  b  it  possible, 
it  is  asked,  that  an  individual,  at  so  earl^  a  period,  and  under 
the  circumstances  which  have  been  mentioned,  should  have  an- 
ticipated by  many  ages  the  improvement  of  fiiture  times? 
Unable  to  conceive  that  this  snonld  have  been  done,  and 
that  a  first  attempt  at  this  highest  species  of  composition,  in  an 
age  of  comparative  rudeness,  should  in  many  respects  have 
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siKxseedadmadegree  never  surpassed  ia  the  subseqaentprogi^ 
of  the  humaa  mind,  will  those,  who  are  so  incredulous,  imagine 
that  thev  have  explamed  the  existence  of  this  poem  by 
either  of  the  two  hypotheses^  which  have  been  stated?  Do 
they  rest  satisfied  with  .the  belief,  that,  in  reality,  it  is  made 
up  of  distinct  poems,  composed  in  a  later  age  by  several  bards, 
and  brought  t<^ether  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess 
them ;  or  that  it  consisted  of  diffisrent  poems,  most  of  which 
were  from  the  individual  whose  name  the  work  now  bears  ? 

For  .the  former  hypothesis,  we  confess  that  we  have  little 
respect.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  &ncy  more  extrava- 
gant, than  that  the  collected  minstreky  of  an  aee  should  have 
been  moulded  into  a  smgle  poem  of  such  uniformity  in  style 
and  s^itiment,  and  exhibitmg  an  unity  of  action  so  well 
sustained,  as  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  criticism  and  receive 
the  admiration  of  mankind  through  the  long  period  of  nearl v 
three  thousand  years,  before  any  suspicion  was  expressed, 
that  it  was  not  an  origmal  conception  of  a  single  mind.  As 
we  have  already  remarked,  we  would  ask  any  one  to  look  at 
a  sinde  feature  of  this  poem, — the  portraiture  of  character, — 
and  then  to  maintain,  it  he  can,  that  this  remote  age  was  so 
much  more  fruitful  than  any  other,  of  minds  equally  endowed 
with  the  loily  genius  which  reigns  throughout  the  Iliad. 

Nor  does  the  second  hypothesis,  although  free  from  the  ex* 
travagance  of  the  other,  and  more  worthy  of  serious  conside* 
ration,  explain  satis&ctorily  the  existence  of  this  poem.  How 
does  it  remove  the  alleged  difficulty  ?  By  advancing  in  its 
place  a  theory,  which  seems  to  us  yet  more  incredible.  The 
combining  of  different  poems  into  one  of  unbroken  unity  aad 
interest,  is  an  unheard  of  achievement.  Is  there  anv  thing  re* 
sembline  it  b  the  history  of  mind  ?  Connecting  links  must  be 
supplied  to  fill  up  the  interstices.  A  Series  of  incidents  must  be 
interwoven,  which  shall  form  a  continuous  cban  from  the  be* 
ginning  to  the  end.  The  character  of  the  poem,  as  a  whole, 
should  be  equally  possessed  by  all  the  several  parts.  To  e(^ 
feet  all  this,  would  reouire  the  powers  of  a  second  Homer ; 
and  who,  in  the  i^e  of  the  Pisistratidae,  could  have  accomplisb- 
ed  this  labor?  Upon  whom  had  the  mantle  of  the  fiither*min- 
strel  fidlen,  and  enabled  him  thus  to  gather  the  dispersed,  de- 
cayed relics  of  a  former  age,  and  to  mould  them  into  this  living 
form  of  &ir  proportions  and  matchless  beauty  ?  But  we  would 
ask,  if  the  ancient  bard  had  the  power  of  composing  aevecal 
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rhapsodies^  each  with  its  own  unity  of  action,  why  deny  hira 
the  power  of  conceiving  and  executing  a  production,  which 
should  include  many  such  ?  How  much  smaller  an  advance 
beyond  his  contemporaries  b  implied  in  the  father  of  history, 
who  conceived  and  executed  the  design  of  a  work,  eariier  un- 
questionably in  the  history  of  prose,  than  the  Iliad  was  in  that 
of  poetry  ?  But  whatever  may  be  urged  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  Iliad,  its  existence  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  myste- 
ries of  genius.  In  the  words  of  an  author,  whose  opinion  is  of 
great  weight  on  any  topic  of  ancient  literature,  *  the  creations 
of  genius  remain  always  half  miracles.  If  we  were  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  historic  testimonies,  we  never  could  wholly  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  ;  for  that  origin 
must  have  remained,  in  all  essential  points,  the  secret  of  the 
poet.'  ♦ 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  with  ^et  more  force  to  the 
Odyssey.  The  argument  in  favor  of  this  being  the  production 
of  an  individual,  is  stronger  than  in  the  case  of  the  Iliad.  The 
conduct  of  the  Odyssey  exhibits  much  more  art,  and  its  unity 
is  more  entire.  In  the  Iliad,  our  interest  is  powerfully  excited 
by  the  separate  parts  of  the  poem,  and  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  at  times  their  connexion  with  the  general  subject, 
the  honor  of  Achilles.  In  the  Odyssey,  we  are  enchained  by 
the  story.  Wherever  the  poet  carries  us,  amidst  the  most 
exciting  incidents  of  the  poem,  the  hero  is  ever  before  us. 
Our  sympathies  are  perpetually  with  him.  If  the  Iliad,  there- 
fore, is  no  chance-medlejrproduction  of  many  minds,  much 
less  so  is  the  Odyssey.  There  are,  however,  considerations, 
which  make  the  authorship  of  the  Odyssey  a  subject  deserving 
of  a  separate  discussion.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  this 
discussion  at  the  present  time.  We  shall  only  briefly  state 
the  ^rounds,  on  which  critics  have  concluded  that  it  was  from 
another  hand  than  that  of  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  f 

There  are  several  points  of  diflference  between  the  two 
poems.  Some  words  in  the  Odyssey,  which  do  not  occur 
m  the  Diad,  mdicate  a  more  advanced  state  of  society.  As 
languages  improve,  words  undergo  changes  in  quantity  or  form ; 

*  Heeren. 

t  For  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  refer  the  reader  to  R.  P. 
Knight's  Proleff.  §43.  etse^.;  Constant,  de  la  Religion,  Tome  3. 
Liv.  8.  Mr.  Colendge  has  given  a  very  good  view  of  the  argoment  in 
hiawork. 
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tnd  many  such  chances  are  obsenred  m  the  Odyssey.  In  the 
Iliad,  the  chords  of  the  lyre  are  made  of  flax,  in  the  Odyssey, 
of  the  viscera  of  sheep.  In  the  Odyssey  a  superiority  can  be 
noticed  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  manners  of  the  poem,  as 
roust  be  apparent  to  a  casual  reader,  differ  from  those  of  the 
Iliad.  The  warrior  has  hung  up  his  shield  and  armor  in  the 
hall;  right  and  not  force  prevails;  the  arts  of  peace  have 
begun  to  be  cultivated,  a  change  yet  more  fully  developed 
m  the  poems  of  Hesiod,  of  a  still  later  age.  There  is,  more- 
over, a  marked  difference  between  the  poems  in  their  literary 
character.  The  Iliad  abounds  in  comparisons,  in  the  Odyssey 
there  are  but  few ;  there  is  less  energy  and  impetuosity,  but 
more  art  and  reflnement.  These  differences  have  often  been 
observed,  and  the  explanation  which  has  usually  been  given 
of  them  is,  that  the  Iliad  was  the  ofispring  of  the  powers  of  the 
poet  in  their  youthful  vigor,  while  the  Odyssey  was  the  feebler 
effort  of  his  declining  years.  Though  this  explanation  may 
serve  to  account  for  some  at  least,  if  not  all,  of  these  differ- 
ences, there  are  others  in  regard  to  which  it  is  not  perfectly 
satbfactory.  The  mythology,  the  religious  system  of  the 
Odyssey,  differs  from  that  of  the  Iliad  in  some  remarkable  par- 
ticulars. Chans  is  the  wife  of  Vulcan  in  the  Iliad^and  Venus 
in  the  Odyssey  ;  Iris  b  roost  commonly  the  messenger  of  the 
eods  in  the  iormer.  Mercury  in  the  latter.  In  the  Iliad, 
Hercules  is  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  preceding  age ;  in  the 
Odyssey,  he  has  taken  his  place  among  the  gods.  But  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  the  religious  system  of  the  latter  poem  iar 
surpasses  that  of  the  other.  There  is  less  grossness  in  the 
character  of  the  deities.  Olympus  is  a  fitter  residence  for  the 
celestials.  The  quarrels  among  them,  so  frequent  in  the  Iliad, 
m  the  Odyssey  have  almost  disappeared.  Tney  are  more  the 
guardians  and  the  moral  governors  of  meb.  In  the  Iliad,  they 
are  constantly  interfering  in  the  conflicts  of  mortals,  with  the 
passions  and  the  frailties  of  humanity.  They  inflict  blows  and 
receive  them  in  return,  they  shout,  they  pursue,  they  flee.  In 
the  Odyssey  they  have  become,  for  the  most  part,  invisible 
agents.  Minerva  is  almost  the  onl^  one  who  appears  on  the 
earth,  and  she  acts  more  by  secret  inspiration  and  mysterious 
influence,  than  by  open  intervention.  These  diflferences  be- 
tween the  two  poems  are  deemed  conclusive  in  favor  of  the 
supposition,  that  the  Odyssey  was  from  another  and  a  later 
hand.  '  I  dare  affirm,'  says  Constant,  who  is  hieh  authority 
on  any  question  relating  to  the  ancient  systems  of  mythology, 
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'that  it  was  as  impossible  fer  the  Homer  of  the  Odyssey  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Iliad,  as  for  a  Hebrew  of  Alexandria  to  write 
the  Psalms  or  the  book  of  Job.'  Mr.  Knight  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Odyssey  belongs  to  the  age  which  imme* 
diately  succeeded  that  of  the  Iliad. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present  with  clearness  and 
impartiality  the  principal  pomts  involved  in  the  interesting 
question,  respecting  the  ori^n  of  the  two  great  poems  ascribed 
to  Homer.  We  have  left  many  considerations  unnoticed,  and 
very  probably  have  allowed  less  weight  to  some  than  they 
m^rit  in  the  view  of  others.  However  this  question  may  be 
decided,  the  decision  will  not  affect  the  merits  of  the  poems ; 
they  must  still  stapd  unrivalled  among  human  productions,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  true  scholar.  Bouchardon  used  to  say, 
that  whenever  he  read  Homer,  his  whole  frame  seemed  to  be 
enlarged,  and  all  nature  around  him  to  dwindle  mto  insignificance. 
We  have  here  doubtless  a  true  test  of  transcendent  genius,  in 
the  jpower  which  it  exerts  over  all  that  come  within  its  influence. 
« Or  all  the  Greek  poetry,'  says  Mr.  Coleridge,  *  I,  for  one, 
have  no  hesitation  in  sayine,  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
are  the  most  delightful  and  have  been  the  most  instructive 
works  to  me ;  there  b  a  freshness  about  them  both  which 
never  iades,  a  truth  and  sweetness  which  charmed  me  as  a  boy 
and  a  jrouth,  and  on  which,  if  I  attain  to  it,  I  count  largely  for 
a  soothing  recreation  in  my  old  age.'  Every  one,  who^bas  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  the  ancient  classics,  can  appreciate  these 
feelings  ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  wide  sway  which  Homer 
has  exercised  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  we  may  well 
ask,  what  genius  was  ever  more  fortunate  than  *  the  blmd  old 
roan  of  Scio's  rocky  isle  ? '  Three  thousand  years  have  rolled 
away,  and  his  music  is  still  borne  along  the  waters  to  dbtant 
shores.  Whence  comes  this  influence  over  minds  in  every 
other  land  and  in  all  succeeding  times?  He  is  the  only 
chronicle  of  his  age ;  and  there  b  a  principle  within  us, 
which  gives  an  interest  and  awe  to  every  thing  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  early  days.  He  exhibits  to  us  the  manners 
of  men,  in  the  simplicity  of  unsophbticated  nature.  Ifis  lan- 
guage has  all  the  freshness  of  vouth ;  it  b  the  language  of 
pure,  unadulterated  nature.  Add  to  these  qualities  a  lofty  im- 
agination, vigor  of  conception,  and  rapidity  of  action,  all  set 
forth  by  the  charm  of  a  versification,  matchless  for  its  melody, 
variety  and  power,  and  who  will  wonder  that  Homer  b  the 
poet  of  every  age  aod  of  every  land  ? 
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We  aie  unwilfioc  to  bring  this  article  to  a  close,  without 
offering  some  remarks  upon  the  new  edition  of  the  Iliad  b^ 
Professor  Felton.  This  gentleman  does  not  claim  for  his 
labors  the  merit  of  origbality.  His  edition  is  a  reprint  of  the 
Leipsig  edition  of  Ti^ichnitz,  which  has  the  reputation  m 
Europe  of  uncommon  accuracy.  It  is  designed,  as  he  informs 
uSy  less  for  the  critical  scholar,  than  for  the  use  of  students  in 
our  literary  institutions ;  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it  as 
calculated  to  supply  a  deBciency,  which  has  been  seriously  felt 
by  classical  instructers.  The  difficulty  has  been  heretofore, 
that  the  attention  of  the  pupil  has  been  too  much  given  to 
words  merely ;  he  has  been  too  little  in  the  habit  of  studying 
the  characteristic  traits  of  the  work  on  which  he  is  employed, 
of  appreciating  its  merits,  and  of  entering  with  interest  into  its 
prevailing  spirit ;  far  it  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  a  liberal  education,  to  inspire  and  cultivate  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful  and  true.  The  labors  of  commentators, 
also,  have  been  m  general  expended  on  grammatical  niceties 
and  the  comparison  of  various  readings,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  works  which  they  elucidate,  con- 
sidered as  monuments  of  taste  and  genius.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Felton  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  Iliad,  as 
the  noblest  monument  of  ancient  mspiration ;  to  make  him 
share  the  admiration,  with  which  he  himself  regiurds  it ;  to  in- 
duce him,  in  his  own  language,  ^  to  read  the  poem,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  a  schoolboy  conning  a  dull  lesson  to  be  '^  construed" 
and  '^  parsed  ^  and  forgotten  when  the  hour  of  recitation  is  at 
an  ena,  but  in  the  delightful  consciousness,  that  he  is  employ- 
ing his  mind  upon  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  the  genius 
of  man.  Whatever  his  conclusions  may  be,'  he  proceeds,  *  as  to 
the  merit  of  particular  passages,  if  any  remarks  of  mine  should 
chance  to  excite  his  attention  to  the  real  character  of  the 
poem,  and  to  promote  a  habit  of  analytical  criticism,  whether 
his  opinions  agree  with  my  own  or  not,  the  object  which  I  have 
proposed  to  myself  will  be  acoxnplished.'  in  the  execution 
of  his  task,  Mr.  Felton  has  entirely  avoided  the  fault,  into 
which  editors  are  not  unapt  to  fall,  of  leaving  too  little  for  the 
pupil  to  do ;  and  he  has  equally  escaped  the  strong  tempta- 
tion, of  makine  a  cumbrous  and  unnecessary  parade  of  learning. 
His  notes  are  brief  and  appropriate,  always  in  good  taste,  and 
wholly  free  from  pedantry.  He  might  perhaps  have  advan- 
tageously extended  them ;  but,  in  their  present  form,  they  are 
well  adapted  to  hb  purpose.    Indeed,  the  execution  of  the 
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work  is  m  all  respects  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  Its 
typography  is  rich  and  beautiful^  and,  so  far  as  we  have  ex- 
amined, we  have  found  it  executed  with  great  accuracy. 
The  illustrations  of  Flaxman,  with  which  it  is  adorned,  are  the 
production  of  an  artist  of  uncommon  taste  and  |enius,  who  had 
spent  years  in  studying  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  was 
animated  with  the  spirit  of  its  best  days.  They  have  been 
welcomed  in  every  country,  where  Homer  continues  to  be  read, 
with  an  enthusiasm,  which  shows  that  he  had  caught  and  re- 
produced the  fervid  spirit,  alike  of  the  ancient  artist  and 
the  bard ;  ibr  painting,  like  poetry,  .was  only  a  different  devel- 
opment of  the  same  idea  of  the  grand  and  beautiiuL  We  have 
no  hesitation  b  saying,  that  this  edition  of  the  Iliad  is  as  cred- 
itable to  the  American  press,  as  it  is  to  the  taste  and  learning 
of  its  editor.  In  connexion  with  the  other  editions  of  the  clas- 
sics which  have  been  already  published,  or  are  about  to  appear, 
it  will  be  received  with  satisfaction,  by  the  lovers  of  sound 
learning,  as  indicating  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the 
classiciu  literature  of  our  country. 


Art.  IV. — Old  English  Romances. 
A  Collection  of  Early  Prose  Romances.    Edited  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Thoms.     3  Vols.    London.     1828. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  walks  of  litera- 
ture lies  among  the  graves  of  the  departed, — ^for  the  thoughts 
of  man  have  their  graves  like  num  himself,  and  the  reverend 
monitor.  Time,  for  them  likewise  tolls  the  passing  bell,  and  per- 
forms the  sad  obsequies.  A  vast  library  is  a  vast  cemetery  of 
mind,  where,  in  a  certain  sense,  lie  buried  the  ideas  of  those, 
who  have  gone  before  us.  Ekch  dusty  tome  is  a  negleoted 
monument,  whose  epitaph  b  written  in  the  title-page,  and 
whose  date  not  unfrequently  records  at  once  the  birth  and  the 
death  of  its  tenant.  There  the  poet  md  the  philosopher  lit- 
erally mingle  their  dust  together,  and  the  musty  apostle  of  an  ob- 
solete creed  lies  side  by  side  with  the  prurient  ballad-singer. 
The  learned  prelate  is  a  prey  to  the  worm,  and  the  wanton 
tale-bearer  lisps  his  amorous  conceits  to  the  dull  ear  of  obli- 
vion. One  might  almost  think,  that  they  had  implored  eternal 
peace,  and  that  their  prayer  had  been  answered  ;  for  no  one 
disturbs  their  repose,  save  now  and  then  some  Old  Mortality, 
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who  comes  to  meditate  amon^  the  tombs,  and  to  wipe  away 
Che  mildew  and  gossamer,  which  cover  the  inscriptions. 

Such,  at  least,  has  been  the  case  till  within  a  few  years  past. 
But  the  grave-yard  is  no  longer  a  solitary  spot  Si$te  Viator! 
and  the  passing  footstep  pauses.  Nay, — ^tbe  grave  itself  is  no 
longer  inviolate.  Time  is  again  busy  with  his  spade.  The 
old  martyrs  are  dug  up ; — ^  you  have  now  dark  mould,  now 
a  thigh-bone,  now  a/kuU ; '  and  these  mouldering  remains  are 
exhibited  to  the  crowd  as  holy  relics,  whose  sight  and  touch 
are  to  cure  the  deep-seated  disease,  which  corrupts  the  pub- 
lic taste.  To  thb  we  most  devoutly  say,  amen  !  We  believe 
that  this  is  the  surest  way  of  changing  that  morbid  habit  of  the 
mind,  into  which  the  present  age  has  fallen,  and  of  restoring 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  action.*** 

To  speak  without  6eure,  we  consider  the  republication  of  the 
best  works  of  the  standard  old  EInglbh  prose  writers  as  an  enter- 

?rise  of  the  most  laudable  kind.  Such  writers  as  Brown,  and 
!*ayk>r,  and  Felltham,  and  some  others  of  the  same  school, 
cannot  be  too  often,  nor  too  studiously  read.  Communion 
with  such  minds  as  theirs  is  not  only  delightftil,  but  invigorat- 
ing to  our  own.  Their  works,  or  at  least  some  favorite  por- 
tions of  them,  should  lie  upon  the  table  of  every  youne  schol- 
ar ;  so  that  when  he  shuts  in  weariness  the  hana-book  of  his 
daily  studies,  or  lays  down  his  pen,  too  long  obedient  to  \he 
over-labored  mind,  these  eloquent  men  may  meet  him  with  a 
voice  of  pleasing  and  thoughtful  conversation. 

In  these  old  writers,  he  will  find  rare  models  of  that  direct 
and  forcible  style,  which  has  its  origin  in  direct  and  forcible 
thinking.  They  speak  from  the  fulness  of  their  intellect. 
Their  ideas  are  marshalled  forth  in  close  phalanx,  and  move 
forward  shoulder  to  shoulder  through  the  page ;  whilst  our 
modem  plunderers,  who  enrich  themselves  with  the  thoughts 
of  other  minds,  drag  along  their  stolen  ideas,  as  Cacus  did  of 
old  the  cattle  of  Hercules. 

The  three  volumes  of  Old  English  Prose  Romances,  which 

*  We  take  this  opportonity  of  preaentiDjg^  our  moet  cordial  thanks 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Young,  for  the  good  service  he  has  done  our  little 
republic  of  letters  by  the  publication  of  *  The  Library  of  Old  Eng. 
lish  Prose  Writers,'  eight  volumes  of  which  have  already  appeared, 
and  which  we  most  sincerely  hope  is'  not  to  stop  here.  No  libraiy 
should  be  without  this  work,  unless  it  possess  the  voluminous  on- 
ginalfl  from  whieh  it  is  drawn. 
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lie  befi>re  us,  are,  however,  m  a  diflbrent  vein.  They  do  noC 
quicken,  and  devate,  and  instruct  us  by  their  wisdom,  but  they 
amuse  us  by  their  quaintness  and  simfdioity,  and  enable  us  to 
compare  the  romance  which  deUdits  us  at  the  present  day, 
with  that,  which  flattered  the  popiuar  taste  some  three  centu- 
ries ago.  Trivial  as  these  writings  are,  in  themselves  consid- 
ered, they  are  important  documents,  when  taken  m  connex- 
ion with  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  Thb  is  one  of  the 
many  forms,  m  which  the  mtellectual  powers  have  exhibited 
themselves;  and  consequently  such  exhibitions  of  those  pow- 
ers should  not  be  neglected  by  him,  who  would  study  the 
mind  of  man  in  all  its  phases. 

^  It  is  infinitely  more  important  for  us,'  says  the  poet  and 
historian  Schiller,  ^  to  know  a  man's  thoughts,  than  his  ac- 
tions ;  nay,  it  is  of  vastly  greater  importance  to  trace  out  the 
sources  othis  thoughts,  than  the  consequences  of  his  actions. 
Men  have  penetrated  into  the  crater  oi  Vesuvius,  in  order  to 
investigate  toe  causes  of  its  fires ;  and  why  should  they  be  less 
assiduous  in  the  investigaticxi  of  m<Mral,  than  of  physical  ph^ 
nomena  ?  Why  should  they  not  examine,  with  equal  care,  the 
variety  and  power  of  those  circumstances  by  which  a  man  is 
surrounded,  till  the  accumulated  materials  burst  forth  into  a 
flame  within  him  ? '  Upon  this  text  a  volume  might  be  writ- 
ten. How  often  do  the  trivial  incidents  of  yesterday,  become 
the  serious  business  of  to-day?  How  often  do  Uie  fleet- 
ing day-dreams  of  youth  become  the  fixed  purposes  of  man- 
hood ?  If  we  trace  back  to  its  fountain  the  mighty  torrent, 
which  fertilizes  the  land  with  its  abundant  stream,  or  sweeps 
it  with  a  desolating  flood,  we  shall  find  it  dripping  fit>m  the 
crevice  of  a  rock,  in  the  distant  solitudes  of  the  forest :  so,  too, 
the  gentle  feelings,  that  enrich  and  beautify  the  heart,  and  the 
miehty  passions  that  sweep  away  all  the  barriers  of  the  soul, 
and  desolate  socie^r,  may  have  sprung  up  in  the  shadowy  re- 
cesses of  the  past,  from  a  nursery  song  or  a  fireside  tale.  The 
child  is  not  only  <  &tber  to  the  man,'  but  his  schoolmaster  also ; 
and  the  lessons  he  teaches  are  often  those  we  remember  long- 
est. ^  I  should  have  been  an  atheist,'  said  an  eminent  states- 
man, '  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  recollection ;  and  that  was  the 
memory  of  the  time,  when  my  departed  mother  used  to  take 
my  little  hands  in  hers,  and  cause  me  on  my  knees  to  say,  Our 
Father,  which  art  in  Heaven.'  The  good  principle  took  root 
in  the  heart  of  the  little  child,  and  althou^  the  tree,  that  grew 
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therefrom  was  swayed  about  and  groaned  Id  the  storm  of  strong 
passions,  yet  it  was  not  uprooted.  So,  too,  the  wonderful  tales 
told  to  us  in  childhood  haunt  our  imaginations  even  to  the 
grave ;  and  many  feelings,  and  pas^ns,  and  principles  of  ac- 
tion, for  whose  origin  we  look  in  vain  among  the  more  recent 
and  immediate  circumstances  of  our  education,  might  doubtless 
be  traced  back  to  some  tale  of  the  times  of  old,  some  faintly 
remembered  tradition  of  the  chimney-comer.  The  story  of 
Old  Father  Redcap,  coming  down  chimney  at  night,  has  made 
many  a  poor  child  so  faint-hearted,  that  neither  the  jeers  of  his 
school-fellows,  nor  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion, nor  the  lessons  of  reason  and  experience,  could  ever 
again  render  him  courageous  in  the  dark ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  a  future  hero  has  caught  the  first  spark  of  valiant 
enterprise  from  the  tales  he  has  listened  to,  of  the  wonderful 
exploits  of  Tom  Thumb  and  Jack  the  Giant-killer;  and 
many  a  truant  sailor-boy,  as  he  rocks  in  the  cradle  of  the  sea, 
can  date  his  earliest  longing  for  an  adventurous  life,  to  the 
moment,  when  he  first  heard,  in  tlie  ardor  of  childish  curiosity, 
the  life  and  adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

If  this  be  true  in  reference  to  individuals,  it  is  true  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  when  applied  to  communities.  The  wild  and 
marvellous  romances  of  the  middle  ages  were  the  nursery  tales 
told  to  society  in  its  childhood.  In  tiie  ghostly  legends  of 
Saints  it  lisped  its  ^  now-I-lay  me ; '  the  amorous  ditties  of  the 
Troubadours  were  an  evening  lullaby ;  and  the  romances  of 
chivalry  were  the  manuals  and  picture-books  of  its  school-boy 
days.  The  first  exercised  upon  the  minds  of  superstitious  natkms 
a  salutary  influence,  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  felt ;  the 
second  wene  of  ereat  use  in  smoothmg  the  grim  visace  of  the 
past,  and  in  softening  the  feelings  of  society ;  and  the  power 
of  the  last  still  exhibits  itself  in  the  character  of  more  tlian  one 
people,  too  nearly  allied  to  the  faithless  Galaor,  of  whom  it  is 
recorded,  *  quHl  ne  valoii  rien  pour  filer  le  par/ait^  amour.  ^ 

From  considerations  of  this  Kind,  the  most  trivial  tale,  that 
exhibits  the  traits  of  national  character,  or  saves  from  oblivion 
a  chapter  of  traditionary  bre,  is  not  without  its  value  to  the 
philosopher  and  the  historian.  It  is  the  source  of  a  thousand 
impulses  and  impressions,  which  have  gone  abroad  in  society, 
and  which  may  so  influence  the  minds  of  men,  that  the  idle 
traditbn  shall  work  the  overthrow  of  states.  It  matters  not, 
whether  the  tale  be  trve  or  false, — ^whether  its  hero  have  had 
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a  real,  or  only  an  ]inag:inai7  existence.  The  result  will  be  the 
same ;  for  in  the  language  of  the  author  of  that  strange  book, 
Hennippus  Redi?ivus,  *  Tliere  is  less  difference  than  most 
people  imagine,  between  real  and  feigned  stories.  The  j  difier 
but  as  rooming  and  evening  shadows ;  the  one  is  the  faint 
picture  of  what  has  passed, — the  other  is  a  lively  representa- 
tion of  what  may  possibly  come.*  It  is  enough,  that  the  tale 
itself  b  told,  that  it  finds  idle  lips  to  repeat  it,  and  curious  ears 
to  listen  to  it,  and  an  empty  chamber  in  the  brain,  where  it 
may  brood  in  secret  and  nurse  unquiet  fancies. 

And  apart  from  these  considerations,  what  a  wonderful  re- 
gion is  the  land  of  old  romance  !  With  what  a  strange  feeling 
do  we  hang  over  the  dizzy  steep  of  six  centuries,  and  gaze  on 
the  pomp  of  chivalry  below, — the  tournament  and  tented  field, 
the  lady  fair  and  little  page,  the  wandering  knight  and  the  for- 
lorn damsel,  and  all  the  race  of  giants,  dwaris,  and  fiery  dra- 
gons, that  seem  created  only  to  thwart  the  amorous  purposes  of 
true  love !  The  knight,  who  stands  yonder  by  the  sea-side, 
divested  of  his  armor,  and  singing  a  love-lorn  ditty  to  the 
sound  of  a  lute,  is  Amadis  de  Gaul,  lamenting  the  cruelty  of 
the  &ir  Oriane ;  and  the  beardless  youth  in  yonder  castle  hall, 
beset  by  six  armed  knights  at  once,  is  Daolin  de  Mayance. 
While  we  are  speakine,  he  has  slain  two  of  them,  and  thrown 
the  other  four  out  of  the  window  !  Yonder,  too,  goes  Tristan 
de  L^onois,  stark  mad  for  a  faithless  mistress,  venting  his 
fury  upon  shepherds  and  their  flocks,  teariag  up  huge 
trees  by  the  roots,  and  bumping  the  heads  of  bears  against  the 
cliffi  around  him  !  Huon  de  Bordeaux  is  fighting  with  the 
giant  Angoulafre,  while  the  fair  E^lamonde  siehs  m  captivity, 
and  Oberon,  the  king  of  Fairy  Land,  attended  by  his  gobim 
knights  Gloriand  and  Malembrum,  is  wringing  his  hands  and 
crying  like  a  child  !  Fie  on  the  ladies  of  Cornwall !  The 
enchanted  goblet  they  hold  in  their  hands  is  a  test  of  their 
fidelity  to  their  lords ;  and  there  b  not  one,  who  has  not  spilled 
the  wine  upon  her  garments !  What  next  ?  The  brave  knights 
of  Bruty  Brenhined  have  just  pitched  a  giant  six  cubits  high 
into  the  sea  ;  and  good  king  Arthur  has  nd  the  world  of  an- 
other, whose  garments  are  made  of  the  beards  of  kings,  slain 
by  hb  own  hand  !  There  b  a  tilt  for  lady-love,  and  a  tourna- 
ment for  the  prize  of  valor.  There  is  a  dragon,  that  has  just 
disgorged  his  last  flame ;  a  maiden,  spell-bound  in  a  marble 
ball ;  and  afeolbh  knight,  following  a  Will-with-a-wisp  in  the 
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sbape  of  a  lady's  stomacher,  till  be  is  lost  in  an  enchaDted 
forest.  And  liark !  that  piercing  blast  was  the  dyin^  breath  of 
Roland,  breathed  through  his  ivory  horn,  and  echoing  far  and 
wide  from  the  fated  pass  of  Ronces  valles ! 

But  the  picture  has  also  its  dark  side.  The  morality  of  the 
old  romance  is  not  of  a  very  austere  nature  ;  nay,  it  is  very 
lewdness  itself.  It  is  true,  the  courtesy,  and  valor,  and  pure 
honor  of  the  true  knight  are  estimable  virtues ;  but  surely  that 
is  a  very  loose  system  of  morality,  which  suffers  the  heart  to 
lie  corrupting  and  corrupted  under  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a 
few  noble  and  generous  qualities.  Hear  what  the  schoolmas- 
ter saith ;  '  In  our  forefathers'  tyme,  when  Papistrie,  as  a 
stagnant  poole,  covered  and  ove^owed  all  Englande,  fewe 
bookes  were  read  in  our  tongue,  savyne  certaine  bookes  of 
chevalrie,  as  they  said  for  pastyme  and  pleasure ;  which  as 
some  say  were  made  in  monasteries  by  idle  monks  or  wanton 
cbanons.  As  for  example.  La  Morte  d^ Arthur,  the  whole  plea- 
sure of  which  booke  standeth  in  two  speciall  poyntes,  in  open 
manslaughter,  and  bold  bawdrye ;  in  which  booke  they  are 
counted  the  noblest  Knights,  who  do  kill  most  men  without 
any  i^uarrel,  and  commit  fowlest  adulteries  by  sutlest  shiftes. 
This  is  goode  stuflfe  for  wise  men  to  laughe  at,  or  honest  men 
to  take  pleasure  at ;  yet  I  know,  when  God's  Bible  was  ban- 
ished the  court,  and  La  Morte  d^ Arthur  received  into  the 
Prince's  chamber.'*  This  extract  eoes  to  prove,  also,  the  great 
popularity  of  the  old  romances,  which  was  the  next  point  on 
which  we  intended  to  touch.  The  love  of  romantic  Bction  seems 
to  be  the  only  intellectual  appetite,  which  undergoes  no  change 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  natk)p,  in  which  that  feeling  exists 
not,  has  no  history,  and  no  tradition  speaks  of  the  time  nor  of 
the  country,  in  which  it  has  not  been  found.  ^  Many  now 
adayes,'  says  an  English  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  '  had 
rather  reade  the  stories  of  Kinge  Arthur ;  the  monstrous  fables 
of  Gargantua ;  the  Pallace  ofPleasure ;  the  Dial  of  Princes, 
where  there  is  much  good  matter ;  the  Monke  of  Burie,  full 
of  good  stories  ;  Pierce  Ploweroan  ;  the  tales  of  Chaucer,  where 
there  is  excellent  wit,  great  reading  and  good  decorum  ob- 
served ;  the  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  where  there  are  many 
good  moral  precepts ;  the  familiar  and  golden  Epbtles  of  An- 
tonie  Gwevarra,  where  there  is  both  golden  witt,  and  good  pen- 

*  Roger  Ascham's  Works,  p.  354. 
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ning :  the  Pilgremaee  of  Princes,  well  penned  and  clerckly 
handled ;  Reinard  the  Fox  ;  Bevis  of  Hampton ;  the  hundred 
meiy  tales ;  Skoggan  Fortutiatus  :  with  many  other  infortunate 
treatises  and  amorous  toies,  wry  tten  in  Englishe^  Latine,  Frencbe, 
Italian,  Spanishe.'*  These  tales  seem  to  have  held  the  same 
place  in  that  century,  which  the  Waverley  Novels  hold  in  the 
present.  The  romances  of  chivalry  were  to  our  forefathers, 
what  the  historical  romances  are  to  us :  and  marvellous  achieve- 
ments, nay,  utter  impossibilities  were  to  their  lively  imagina- 
tion, what  well  authenticated  facts  are  to  our  sober  reason. 

If  the  love  of  truth  be  a  principle  of  our  nature,  to  what 
other  principle  shall  we  attribute  the  love  of  fiction  ?  It 
would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  two  antagonist  principles  had 
been  implanted  in  our  bosoms.  The  paradox,  however,  is 
merely  apparent,  and  nowise  real.  Men  do  not  love  truth  less, 
in  seeming  to  love  fiction  more.  They  love  truth  because  it 
is  truth  ;  and  they  love  fiction,  not  because  it  is  fiction,  but 
because  it  resembles  truth.  Now  truth, — ^we  speak  of  things 
finite  and  not  infinite, — is  limited  to  realities,  to  what  has  been, 
and  what  is ;  but,  as  in  '  holding  large  discourse,'  the  human 
mind  <  looks  before  and  after,'  fiction  has  no  limits  but  those 
of  the  imagination.  Hence  for  one  fact,  which  is  presented  to 
the  mind,  there  are  a  thousand  possibilities ;  for  one  circum- 
stance absolutely  true,  a  thousand,  which  might  be  true,  but 
are  not.  And  thus  the  mind  is  continually  conversant  with 
various  fictions,  rejecting  those  only  which  are  grossly  and 
palpably  false.  And  here  the  question  returns,  a  little  changed ; 
Why  should  we  love  fiction,  merely  because  it  resembles  truth  ? 
Why  should  we  love  things  that  have  not  been,  merely  because 
they  may  be  ?  The  answer  lies  in  more  than  one  principle  of 
human  nature,  but  mainly,  we  conceive,  in  our  strong  desire 
of  mental  excitement ;  a  desire  so  powerful  and  so  universal, 
as  to  be  the  great  principle  of  action  in  every  rank  and  condi- 
tion in  life.     To  those  whose  dailv  avocations  brine:  them  con- 
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for,  although  no  one  attaches  their  full  import  to  such  expres- 
sions, yet  they  have  an  indirect  tendency  to  give  us  erroneous 
views.  We  come  at  last  to  suppose,  that  a  certain  portion  of 
society  is  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  all  intellectual  impres- 
sions and  influences.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  mind  is  the  no- 
ble and  distinguishing  attribute  of  man  ;  and,  true  in  his  allegi- 
ance to  nature,  mental  excitement  is  the  great  end  and  aim  of  his 
existence.  There  are  proofs  of  this,  even  where  we  should  least 
expect  to  find  them,— even  in  the  grosser  appetites  and  more 
degrading  vices,  which  corrupt  society.  What  seeks  the  in- 
fatuated opium-^ater  of  the  East,  as  he  daily  swallows  the 
drug  that  consumes  him  inwardly  ?  The  soft  delirium  of  men- 
tal excitement.  What  seeks  the  degraded  helot  of  strong 
drink,  when  he  raises  to  his  lips  the  inebriating  bowl  ?  The 
frenzy, — the  fierce  frenzy  of  mental  excitement.  Nay,  what 
is  all  the  cunningly  contrived  epicurism  of  the  pallid  volup- 
tuary, but  the  louring  of  a  sick  and  morbid  soul  for  the  luxury 
of  excitement?  All  animals,  save  only  man,  follow  the  laws 
of  nature,  without  seeking  to  improve  or  to  refine  them.  But 
man  must  spiritualize  them  by  a  gloss, — by  a  voluptuous 
commentary.  For  him,  the  impuke  of  the  present  is  strength- 
ened by  the  memory  of  the  past  and  the  anticipations  of  the 
future,  and  desire  is  quickened  by  imagination,  which  casts  its 
spell  upoti  us,  till  the  deformed  seems  neautiful,  and  the  sen- 
sual b  clothed  upon  with  the  ideal.  Thus  even  the  appetites 
of  man  administer  and  bear  witness  to  the  great  object  of  his 
pursuit,— i-mental  excitement. 

And  how  much  more  clearly  developed  is  the  truth  of  our 
proposition,  in  those  occupations  and  deliehts,  which,  firom  their 
nature,  are  more  purely  intellectual !  Wherefore  did  the  al- 
chemist of  old  consume  life  itself,  in  seeking  for  its  Elixir? 
Wherefore  did  the  astrologer  ponder  upon  the  book  of  Fate, 
and  seek  to  read  the  mysterious  language  of  the  stars  ? 

^  And  wherefore  does  the  student  trim  his  larnp^ 
And  watch  his  lonely  taper,  when  the  stars 
Are  holding  their  high  festival  in  heaven, 
And  worshipping  around  the  midnight  throne? 

It  is  for  intellectual  excitement.  The  poet  seeks  it  in  the 
breathing  s6litude  of  nature ;  the  orator  in  the  breathless  erowd ; 
the  philosopher  in  the  silence  and  retirement  of  his  own 
thoughts  ; — the  politician  in  the  noisy  movement  of  the  world. 
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the  intrigues  of  a  cabinet,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  states.  Yes, 
this  is  the  bappiness  for  which  we  toil  and  pant,  which  we  seek 
for  outwardly  and  find  inwardly.  This,  this  is  the  great  reser- 
voir in  the  soul  of  man, — wide,  fathomless  and  full, — fed  by  a 
thousand  rills  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action,  and  pouring 
its  collected  waters  into  the  great  stream  of  life,  as  it  dashes 
onward,  onward  to  eternity  ;  even  as  a  lake  in  the  bosom  of 
the  mountains,  which  gathers  its  waters  ih>m  the  tribute  of  a 
thousand  rilb,  and  pours  them  down  the  sounding  cataract  into 
the  vast  exchequer  of  the  sea  ! 

And  say ;  if  this  be  indeed  true,  is  it  not  another  proof  of 
the  soul's  supremacy  ?  Is  it  not  even  a  proof  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  to  know,  that,  whether  we  will  or  not,  all  our 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
tend  thitherward  as  to  a  centre  ?  Does  it  not  go  to  strengthen  ~ 
our  cherished  belief,  that  the  soul  is  eternal  and  indestructible? 
That  this  covering  of  flesh  has  been  put  on,  as  a  garment,  but 
for  a  season,  to  fulfil  the  wise  purposes  and  providence  of  its 
Creator, — and  that  this  world,  all  wonderful  and  glorious  as  it 
is,  is  but  the  stepping-stone  from  that  foregone  eternity,  of 
which  we  are  not  conscious,  to  that  coming  eternity,  of  which 
we  as  yet  know  nothing,  save  that  it  shall  be  ?  Does  it  not 
more  deeply  impress  upon  us  the  soleom  truth,  that  the  mind 
is  forever  busy  with  the  great  work  it  has  to  do,  whether  of 
good  or  ill ;  and  that  albeit  there  are  seasons,  when  the  wheel 
of  this  wonderful  mechanist  seems  to  stand  jstill,  and  the  threads 
of  our  destiny  to  hang,  as  it  were,  loosely  upon  the  spindle  and 
the  loom,  yet  in  reality  it  is  not  so ;  the  wheel  forever 
turns  in  the  rushing  stream  of  time,  the  thread  spins  on,  the 
web  is  woven,  and  if  there  be  even  a  seeming  pause,  it  b  only 
when  the  busy  shuttle  of  thought  is  arrested  for  a  moment,  to 
attach  the  film  and  gossamer  of  dreams,  and  weave  them  into 
jhe  coarser  warp  of  our  existence? 

We  ask  pardon  of  the  sedate  reader, — if  indeed  any  of  that 
class  have  accompanied  us  so  far, — for  this  digression  from  the 
main  road.  Like  Cutbert.  of  Kendal,  whom  we  have  booked 
for  immortality,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  we  are  ^  caught  in 
the  com;'  and  we  propose  to  extricate  ourselves  and  our 
readers  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  by  taking  this  abrupt 
turn,  and  thus  coming  out  suddenly  to  the  guide-post,  which 
stands  on  the  spot  we  started  from,  when  we  commenced  this 
ramble. 
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The  three  volumes  of  Mr.  Thoms's  collection  coDtain  eleven 
romances.  Of  these,  three  are  translations  from'  the  French, 
and  one,  a  translation  from  the  German.  The  remainder  are 
of  Englbh  parentage,  and,  with  a  solitary  exception,  of  English 
and  Saxon  pedigree,  without  a  drop  of  Norman  blood  in  their 
veins.     It  is  our  intention,  in  the  present  article,  to  notice  more 

Earticularly  the  last  mentioned  class.     The  others  will  be  but 
riefly  noticed.     We  shall  comment  upon  them,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  printed  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

I.  Robert  the  Devil.  The  first  romance  contained  in 
these  volumes  is  '  The  Lyfe  of  the  most  feerfullest  and  unmer- 
cyfullest  and  m^scheuous  Robert  the  Deuyll.  Emprynted 
in  Flete-strete  m  the  sygne  of  the  sonne,  by  Wynkyn  de 
WoRDE.'  This  romance  describes  the  evil  deeds  committed 
hy  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  hb  youth  ;  how  he  killed 
bis  schoolmaster ;  how  he  rode  about  the  country  of  Nor- 
mandy,  robbing,  stealing,  murdering,  and  bumine  churches, 
abbeys,  and  other  holy  places ;  how  he  made  him  a  strong 
house  in  a  dark,  thick  wilderness,  where  he  wrought  mischief 
*  without  comparison  and  above  all  measure  or  natural  reason ; ' 
how  he  killed  seven  hermits  ;  how  he  went  to  Rome  for  the 
remission  of  his  sins ;  how  the  Pope  sent  him  to  an  holy  her- 
mit ;  how  he  did  grievous  penance ;  how  a  white  horse  and 
harness  were  brought  to  him  by  an  angel,  who  commanded  him 
to  rescue  and  *  helpe  the  Romayns  agenst  the  Ethen  dogges 
the  Sarasjms ; '  how  he  van^ished  them ;  how  his  sins  were 
forgiven ;  and  how  he  marned  the  Emperor's  daughter,  and 
lived  long  in  virtue  and  honor  with  that  noUe  ladv ;  together 
with  manpr  other  marvellous  deeds  of  good  and  evil,  which  be 
did.  This  romance,  however,  cannot  with  much  propriety  be 
ranked  among  the  ancient  English  fictions,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
only  a  translation  fixmi  a  Frencn  woric,  entitled  ^  La  terrible 
eimerveilleuse  vie  de  Robert  leDiabUy  lequel  apres  fui  homnu 
de  bien.^  For  this  reason,  we  shall  not  detain  oar  readers 
with  a  more  particular  account  of  it,  but  pass  on  to  the  next  in 
order,  which  is  entirely  the  growth  of  an  English  soil. 

II.  *  Thomas  of  Reading  ;  or  the  Sixe  Worthie  Yeo- 
men or  THE  West.'  This  old  romance  was  written  bj^ 
Thomas  Deloney,  a  writer  of  great  popular  fame  in  his  day,  if 
we  may  judge  from  an  expression,  used  by  a  contemporsuy  au- 
thor, who  calls  him  '  the  great  ballade-maker,  chronicler  of 
the  memorable  lives  of  the  Six  Yeomen  of  the  West,  Jack  of 
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Newbury,  the  Gentle  Crait,  and  such  like  honest  men,  omit- 
ted by  Slowe,  Hollinshed,  Grafton,  Hall,  Froysart,  and  the 
rest  of  those  well-deserving  writers.'  From  this  passage,  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  historian  of  those  popular  heroes  of 
the  day,  whose  glorious  achievements  are  ungratefiiUy  over- 
looked by  more  classic  and  voluminous  historians. 

The  romance  of  Thomas  of  Reading  is  the  best  of  the 
old  English  prose  romances,  which  have  fallen  into  our  hands. 
In  its  incidents  and  characters,  it  b  wholly  national ;  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  peculiar  quaintness,  humor,  and  pathos,  wnich 
characterize  the  Endish.  It  recounts  the  <  merriments  and 
memorable  deeds'  of  the  ck)thiers  of  the  times  of  King  Hen- 
ry the  First ;  of  Thomas  of  Reading,  and  goodman  §uttoDS 
of  Salisbury,  who  set  all  his  delight  in  hearing  merry  tales ; 
and  of  Simon  of  Southampton,  who  loved  pottage  and 
^powdered  beef-broth;'  and  of  Tom  Dove,  the  merriest 
man  alive ;  and,  in  fine,  of  all  those  worthy  yeomen  cloth- 
iers, who  always  at  their  coming  towards  London  dined  to- 
gether at  Colebrooke,  and  of  whom  we  read,  that  ^  being  once 
entered  into-  their  inn,  according  to  old  custom,  good  cheer  was 
provided  ibr  them  ;  for  these  clothiers  were  the  chiefest  guests, 
that  travelled  along  the  way ;  and  this  was  as  sure  as  an  act  of 
Parliament,  that  Tom  Dove  could  not  digest  his  meat  without 
music,  so  that  hb  hostess,  bebg  a  merry  wench,  would  often- 
times call  in  two  or  three  of  her  neighbors'  wives  to  keep  him 
company,  where,  ere  they  parted,  iney  were  made  as^leasarU 
asptes.^  The  fair  dames  of  the  neighbcx'hood  repaid  with  their 
finules  these  courtesies  of  the  clothiers,  and  ^  as  above  the  rest 
Tom  Dove  was  the  most  pleasantest,  so  was  he  had  in  most 
reputation  with  the  women,  who  for  hb  sake  made  thb  song : 

Welcome  to  towne,  Tom  Dove,  Tom  Dove, 

The  merriest  man  alive, 

Thy  company  still  we  love,  we  love, 

God  grant  thee  well  to  thrive, 

And  never  will  we  depart  firom  thee, 

For  better  or  worse  my  joy, 

For  thou  shalt  still  have  our  good  will, 

God's  blessing  on  my  sweet  boy.' 

In  London,  these  jolly  fellows  had  their  rendezvous  at  the 
tavern  of  '  Oast  Jarrat  the  Giant ; '  and  often  diced  with  the 
Northern  clothiers  at  Bosome's  inn,  till  *  Now,  by  the  masse, 
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Sioth  Cde,  my  money  shrinkes  as  Ijad  as  Northeme  cloth.* 
Id  Bosome,  the  landlord,  is  thus  capitally  sketched,  with  all 
the  power  and  life  of  a  wood-engraving.  *  You  shaJl  under- 
stand, that  alwayes  when  they  went  to  dice,  they  got  into 
Bosoroes  Inne ;  which  was  so  called  of  hb  name  that  kept  it, 
who  being  a  foule  slouen,  went  alwayes  with  his  nose  in  his 
bosome,  and  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  the  other  on  his  stafie, 
figuring  forth  a  description  of  cold  Winter,  for  he  alwayes  wore 
two  coates,  two  caps,  two  or  three  paire  of  stockings,  and  a 
high  paire  of  shooes.  over  the  which  he  drew  on  a  great  paire 
of  lined  slippers,  and  yet  would  oft  comphune  of  cold,  where- 
fore of  all  men  eenerally  he  was  called  Old  Bosome,  and  his 
bouse  Bosomes  Inne.' 

This  inn  is  the  scene  of  a  love  intrigue  between  Cutbert  of 
Kendal  and  the  young  hostess.  Old  Bosome,  overhearing  a 
dialogue  that  passes  between  them,  causes  his  men  to  seize 
upon  poor  Cutbert,  and,  having  bound  him  hand  and  foot, 
draws  him  up  in  a  basket  to  the  ceiling  of  his  kitchen,  and 
then  leaves  him  all  night  to  enjoy  his  meditadons  and  the 
smoke. 

The  next  chapter  of  the  romance  showeth  ^  How  Simon's 
wife  of  Southampton,  being  wholly  bent  to  pride  and  pleasure, 
requested  her  husband  to  see  London ;  which  bemg  ^nted, 
how  she  got  goodwife  Sutton  of  Salisbury  to  goe  with  her, 
who  tooke  Crab  to  go  along  with  them,  and  how  he  prophe- 
cied  of  many  things.'  Accordingly  gossip  Sutton,  and  Gray's 
wife,  and  Fitzallen's  wife,  depart  for  London  city  m  company 
with  Simon's  wife  of  Southampton  and  *  coUericke  Crabbe  her 
man.'  The  merchants  of  London  receive  them  with  much 
hospitality,  and  when  they  choose  to  go  abroad,  the  merchants' 
vrives  accompany  them  to  show  them  <  the  commodities  of  the 
city.' 

'  Now  when  they  were  brought  into  Cheap-side,'  says  the  ro- 
mance, '  there  with  great  wonder  they  beheld  the  shops  of  the 
Goldsmiths ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  wealthy  Mercers,  whose 
shops  shined  with  all  sorts  of  colored  silkes;  in  Watling-street 
they  viewed  the  great  number  of  Drapers:  in  Saint  Martins, 
Shoemakers  :  at  Saint  Nicholas  Church,  the  flesh  shambles :  at 
the  end  of  the  old  Change,  the  Fish-mongers :  in  Candleweek- 
street,  the  Weavers;  then  came  into  lewes^reet,  where  all  the 
lewes  did  inhabite :  then  came  they  to  Blackwel-hall,  where  the 
country  clothiers  did  use  to  meete. 
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*  Afterward  they  proceeded,  and  came  to  St  Pauls  Churchy 
wbote  steeple  was  so  hie,  that  k  seemed  lo  pierce  the  dowdes ; 
on  the  top  whereof,  was  a  great  and  mighty  Weather-cocke,  of 
cleane  silrer,  the  which  notwithsiaodiog  seemed  as  small  as  a 
q;>arrow  to  men's  eyes,  it  stood  so  exceeding  high,  the  which 
goodly  Weather-cocke  was  afterward  stolne  away,  hy  a  cunning 
cripple,  who  found  means  one  night  to  clime  ?p  to  the  top  of  the 
staple,  and  tooke  it  downe :  with  the  which^  and  a  great  snmme 
of  money  which  he  had  got  together  by  begging  in  bis  Kfe  time^ 
lie  boilded  a  gale  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  which  to  this  day 
if  called  Cripple^te. 

'  From  thence  they  went  to  the  Tower  of  London,  which  was 
boilded  by  lulios  Cesar,  who  was  Emperour  of  Rome.  And 
there  they  beheld  salt  and  wine,  which  had  lyes  there  ever  since 
the  Romanes  invaded  this  land,  which  was  many  yeares  before  our 
Saviour  Christ  was  borne,  the  wine  was  growne  so  thicke,  that  it 
might  have  beene  cut  like  a  lelly.  And  in  that  place  also  they 
saw  the  mony  that  was  made  of  leather,  which  in  ancient  time 
went  currant  amongst  the  people.' 

Immediately  upon  this  fellows  a  challenge  between  the 
Country  Weavers  and  the  Weavers  of  Candlewike-street,  and 
the  wager  of  a  crown,  to  be  won  by  him  who  should  soonest 
make  a  yard  of  cloth.  In  this  contest  ^  the  London  Weavers 
triumphed  against  the  country,  coiting  forth  divtn  frumps. 
Alas,  poor  fellowes,  quoth  they,  your  hearts  are  good,  but  your 
hand^  are  ill.  Tush,  the  fiiult  was  in  their  legs,  quoth  another, 
pray  you  friend,  were  you  not  boipe  at  home  ?  Wh^  doe 
you  aske,  quoth  Weasell?  Because,  said  bee,  the  biggest 
place  of  your  legge  is  next  to  your  sbooe.' 

Another  chapter  in  the  romance  gives  ui  account  of  the 
murder  of  Thomas  of  Reading,  by  the  host  and  hostess  of 
Coiebrooke  inn.  This  chapter  b,  of  course,  in  a  more  mel- 
ancholy vein,  thwi  those,  lo  which  we  have  ah-eady  referred; 
and  in  the  following  extract  will  be  found  some  ample  touches 
of  pathos,  whteh  remind  one  of  the  old  balhrds.  Thomas  of 
ReacKng  had  arrived  at  Coiebrooke,  in  a  melancholy  mood, 
and  so  heavy  was  his  heart,  that  he  conld  eat  no  meat ; — nay, 
heavy  beyond  the  power  of  a  quart  of  burnt  sack,  which  the 
host  and  hostess  ofiered  him,  to  cheer  bis  mind  under  the  pre- 
sentiment of  an  approaching  calamity. 

*  And  so  sitting  downe  sadly  in  his  chaire  agune,'  eonfinoes 
dM  romance,  '  opoa  a  sudden  he  burst  forth  a  weeping ;  they 
demanding  the  cause  thereof,  lie  iptke  as  followed^ : 
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*  No  oauee  of  these  feares  I  kaow :  but  H  oemes  bow  iato  my 
minde  (said  Cole,)  when  I  set  toward  this  mj  last  loorDey  to 
LondoOy  how  my  daughter  tooke  on,  what  a  ooyle  she  kept  to 
have  rae  stay,  and  I  could  not  be  rid  of  the  little  baggage  a  loag 
time,  she  did  so  hang  about  me ;  when  her  mother  by  violence 
tooke  her  awaye,  she  cryed  out  most  mainly^  O  my  &ther,  my 
&ther,  I  shall  never  see  him  againe. 

'  Alas,  pretty  soule,  said  his  Oastesse,  this  was  but  meere 
kinduesse  in  the  girle,  and  it  seemeth  she  is  yery  fond  of  you. 
But  alas,  why  should  you  grieve  at  this  ?  you  must  consider  that 
it  was  but  childishnesse.  I,  it  is  indeed,  said  Cole,  and  with 
that  he  began  to  nod.  Then  they  asked  him  if  he  would  goe  to 
bed.  No,  said  he,  although  I  am  heavy,  I  hare  no  mind  to  goe 
to  bed  at  all.  With  that  certaine  musicians  of  the  towne  came 
to  the  chamber,  and  knowing  Master  Cole  was  there,  drue  out 
their  instruments,  and  very  solemnly  began  to  play. 

'  This  musicke  comes  very  well  (said  Cole,)  and  when  he  had 
iistned  a  while  thereunto,  he  said,  methinks  these  instruroeiHS 
sound  like  the  ring  of  St.  Mary  Queries  bells,  but  the  base  drowaa 
iJl  the  rest ;  and  in  my  eare  it  goes  like  a  bell  that  rings  a  fore^ 
noones  knell,  for  Gods  sake  let  them  leave  off,  and  beare  them 
this  simple  reward.  The  musicians  being  gone,  his  Oast  asked 
if  now  it  would  pleasA  him  to  goe  to  bed  ;  for  (quoth  he)  it  is 
welneere  eleven  of  the  clocke. 

'  With  that  Cole  beholding  his  Oast  and  Oastesse  earnestly, 
began  to  start  backe,  saying,  what  aile  you  to  looke  so  like  pale 
death  t  good  Lord,  what  have  you  done,  that  your  hands  are 
thus  Moody?  What  my  hands,  said  his  Oast?  Why,  you  may 
tiee  they  are  neither  bloody  nor  foule;  either  your  eyes  do  greatly 
dazell,  or  else  fancies  of  a  troubled  mind  doe  delude  you. 

'  Alas,  my  Oast,  you  nrny  see,  said  bee,  how  weake  my  vils 
are,  I  never  had  my  head  so  idle  before.  Coa^e,  let  me  drinke 
once  more,  and  then  I  will  to  bed,  and  trouUe  you  no  longer* 
With  that  he  made  himselfo  vaready,  and  his  Oastesse  was  V99j 
diligent  to  warme  a  kerchiffe,  and  put  it  about  his  head.  Good 
Lord,  said  he,  I  am  not  sicke,  I  praise  God,  but  such  an  altera- 
tion I  ^de  m  myselfe  as  I  never  did  before. 

*  With  that  the  scritch-owle  cried  pitiously,  and  anon  after  the 
night-raven  sate  croaking  hard  by  his  window.  lesu  have  mer- 
cy upon  me,  auoth  bee,  what  an  ill-favoured  cry  doe  yonder  car- 
rion birds  roase,  and  therewithall  he  laid  him  downe  in  his  bed, 
from  whence  he  neuer  lose  agaiiie.' 

In  the  preoeding  remarks  and  qootatioos,  we  have  bat 
touched  upon  some  of  the  more  saMent  points  of  this  pleatnt 
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hislorjr.  We  have  said  nochfaig  oS  the  loves  and  moumfiil  des- 
tinies of  Duke  Robert  and  Margaret  with  the  lily-white  hand, 
which  form  the  chief  episode  in  the  romance;  nor  of  the 
audiences  of  the  clothiers  with  the  King,  and  the  sumptuous 
feast  they  gave  the  kmg's  sons ;  nor  Imve  we  related  how 
Thomas  Dove,  being  fallen  to  decay,  was  forsaken  of  his 
friends,  and  despised  of  his  servants ;  nor  bow  Jarrat  the  Gi- 
ant gave  a  catchpole  ^  such  a  fillop  on  the  forehead  with  his 
finger,  that  he  fell  the  poore  Fleming  to  the  ground.'  All 
these  matters,  and  many  more  of  a  sinular  kind,  we  are  forced 
to  leave  unrehearsed,  and  to  hurry  on  to  another  tale,  with 
nx>re  than  convenient  speed. 

IIL  '  The  Famous  Historie  of  Frtes  Bacok.  Con- 
taining the  wonderful  things  that  he  did  in  his  Life ;  also  the 
manner  of  his  Death  ;  with  the  Lives  and  Deaths  of  the  two 
coniurors  Bungye  and  Vandermast.  Very  pleasant  and  de- 
lightful to  be  read.'  This  ancient  romance  is  a  commentarv 
upon  one  of  tbe  most  common  frailties  of  human  nature.  It 
has  always  been  the  fete  of  superior  intellects,  to  be  miscon- 
ceived and  misinterpreted  by  vulgar  and  unenlightened  minds. 
The  powerful  genius,  which  stands  in  advance  of  its  age,  is  at 
once  the  author  and  the  reformer  uf  puuular  enur.  Those 
who  behold  but  cannot  comprehend  the  glorious  results,  which 
from  time  to  time  are  brought  to  light  by  the  patient  and  per- 
severing efibrts  oi  the  human  mind,  are  £un  to  attribute  them 
to  tbe  secret  agency  of  super-human  power ;  and  history  but 
too  fiiithfully  records,  that  this  power  has  been  almost  invaria- 
bly the  power  of  darkness.  When  John  Faustus  invented 
printing,  he  was  called  a  necromancer,  and  his  art  the  black  art; 
and  Roger  Bacon,  so  justly  denominated  by  his  contempora- 
ries the  Admirable  Doctor^  was  transformed  by  popular  super- 
stition into  a  necromancer  and  a  dealer  in  magic.  Roger  Bacon 
the  philosopher  became  Hodge  Bacon  the  conjuror. 

It  is  upon  these  current  traditions  concerning  his  superna- 
tural powers,  that  the  romance,  which  bears  his  name,  is 
founded.*    The  first  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  birth  and 
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parentage  of  Friar  Bacon,  and  of  his  great  application  to  books^ 
the  second,  of  his  appearance  before  the  king  and  queen, 
and  the  wonderful  thines  which  he  showed  them.  Then  we 
have  a  long  account  of  his  saving  of  a  gentleman,  who  had  eiven 
himself  to  the  devil  for  a  sum  of  money  ;  of  the  Brazen  Head 
which  spake,  and  by  which  Friar  Bacon  was  to  have  walled 
England  round  with  a  wall  of  brass,  had  he  not  been  thwarted 
by  the  folly  of  his  servant ;  of  his  taking  a  beleaguered  town  by 
his  art,  when  the  king  had  besieeed  it  in  vain  for  three  months ; 
and  of  the  victory  he  gained  in  the  black  art  over  the  German 
conjuror  Vandermast,  whom  he  caused  to  be  carried  back  into 
Germany  by  a  spirit.  He  next  saves  the  lives  of  three 
brothers,  who  quarrelled  about  the  mheritance  of  their  father's 
goods  and  lands  ;  then  the  thieves  that  robbed  him  are  led  a 
wild  dance  through  mud  and  mire  to  the  wild  music  of  his  ser- 
vant Miles ;  and  then  he  escapes  in  a  wonderiul  manner  from 
the  sword  of  a  German  soldier,  sent  by  Vandermast  to  assassi- 
nate him.  Soon  after  we  read, '  How  Fryer  Bacon  did  helpe 
a  young  man  to  his  sweetheart,  which  Fryer  Bungye  would 
have  married  to  another ;  and  of  the  mirth  that  was  at  the 
wedding.'  And  here  we  would  mention,  that  in  every  instance 
the  magic  power  of  Friar  Bacon  is  exerted  for  good  and  laud- 
able purposes,  and  that  at  sundry  times  he  treats  the  devil 
rather  c|ivalierly,  which,  considering  that  he  draws  all  his  su- 
pernatural power  from  his  agency,  is  hardly  giving  him  his  due. 
The  following  extract  is  from  the  chapter  last  referred  to. 

'  An  Oxfordshire  gentleman  had  long  time  loved  a  faire  mayde, 
called  MUlisant ;  this  love  of  bis  was  as  kindly  received  of  her, 
as  it  was  freely  given  of  him,  so  that  there  wanted  nothing  to  the 
finbhing  of  their  ioyes,  but  the  consent  of  her  father,  who  would 
not  grant  that  she  should  bee  his  wife  (though  formerly  he  had 
been  a  means  to  further  the  match)  by  reason  there  was  a  knight 
that  was  a  suitor  to  her,  and  did  desire  that  hee  might  have  her 
to  his  wife :  but  this  knight  could  never  get  from  her  the  least 
token  of  good  will :  so  surely  was  her  love  fixed  upon  the  gen- 
tleman. This  knight  seeing  himselfe  thus  despised,  went  to 
Fryer  Bungye,  and  told  him  his  mind,  and  did  promise  him  a 
good  piece  of  money  if  he  could  get  her  for  him,  either  by  his 
art,  or  counsell. 

'  Bungye  (being  covetous)  told  him,  that  there  was  no  better 
way  in  &  mind,  than  to  get  her  with  her  father  to  go  take  the 
air  in  a  coach :  and  if  hee  could  doe  so,  he  wonld  by  his  art  ao 
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direct  the  horses,  that  they  should  come  to  an  old  chappell,  when 
hee  would  attend,  and  there  they  might  secretly  be  married.  The 
knight  rewarded  him  for  his  counsel!,  and  told  him,  that  if  it 
tooke  effect,  he  would  be  more  bountifull  unto  him,  and  present- 
ly went  to  her  father,  and  told  him  of  this.  Hee  liked  well  of  it, 
and  forced  the  poore  maid  to  ride  with  them.  So  soone  as  they 
were  in  the  coach,  the  horses  ran  presently  to  the  chappeU, 
where  they  found  Fryer  Bungye  attending  for  them  :  at  the  sight 
of  the  church  and  the  priest,  the  poore  maid  knew  that  she  was 
betraid,  so  that  for  griefe  sbee  fell  in  a  swound :  to  see  which 
her  father  and  the  knight  were  very  much  grieved,  and  used 
their  best  skill  for  her  recovery. 

'  In  this  time,  her  best  beloved,  the  gentleman,  did  come  to  her 
fathers  to  visit  her,  but  finding  her  not  there,  and  hearing  that 
shee  was  gone  with  her  father  and  the  knight,  he  mistrusted 
some  foul  play  :  and  in  all  hast  went  to  Fryer  Bacon,  and  de« 
aired  of  him  some  help  to  recover  his  love  againe,  whom  he 
feared  was  utterly  lost. 

'  Fryer  Bacon  (knowing  him  for  a  vertuous  gentleman)  pittyed 
him  ;  and  to  give  his  griefes  some  release,  shewed  him  a  glasse, 
wherein  any  one  might  see  any  thing  done  (within  fifty  miles 
space)  that  they  desired :  so  soone  as  he  looked  in  the  glasse, 
hee  saw  his  love  Millisant  with  her  father,  and  the  knight,  ready 
to  be  married  by  Fryer  Bungye  :  at  the  sight  of  this  hee  cryed 
out  that  he  was  undone,  for  now  should  he  lose  his  life  in  losing 
of  his  love.  Fryer  Bacon  bids  him  take  comfort,  for  he  would 
prevent  the  marriage ;  so  taking  this  gentleman  in  his  armes,  he 
set  himselfe  down  in  an  enchanted  chaire,  and  suddenly  they 
were  carried  through  the  ayre  to  the  chappell.  Just  as  they 
came  in.  Fryer  Bungye  was  ioyning  their  hands  to  marry  them : 
but  Fryer  Bacon  spoyled  his  speech,  for  he  strucke  him  dnmbe, 
80  that  he  could  not  speake  a  worde.  Then  raised  he  a  myst  in 
the  chappell,  so  that  neither  the  father  could  see  his  daughter, 
nor  the  daughter  her  father,  nor  the  knight  either  of  them.  Then 
tooke  he  Millisant  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  man  she  most 
desired  :  they  both  wept  for  ioy,  that  they  so  happily  once  more 
had  met,  and  kindly  thanked  Fryer  Bacon. 

'  It  greatly  pleased  Fryer  Bacon  to  see  the  passion  of  these  two 
lovers,  and  seeing  them  both  contented,  he  marryed  them  at  the 
chappell  doore,  whilest  her  fiither,  the  knight,  and  Fryer  Bungye 
went  groping  within,  and  could  not  find  the  way  out     Now 
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money  to  them ;  bat  he  kept  her  father,  the  kDight,  and  Fryer 
Bungey  till  the  next  day  at  noon  in  the  chappell,  ere  he  released 
them. 

'  The  gentleman  and  his  new  married  wife  made  that  nieht  a 
great  supper  for  ioy  of  their  marriage,  and  bid  to  it  most  of  the 
village  :  they  wanted  nothing  but  musicke,  for  which  they  made 
great  moane.  This  want,  Fryer  Bacon  (though  he  was  absent) 
supplied  :  for  after  supper  there  came  such  a  maske,  that  the  like 
was  never  seene  in  that  village  :  for  first,  there  was  heard  most 
sweet  still  musicke,  then  wind  musicke  :  then  came  three  apes, 
and  three  monkeys,  each  of  them  carrying  a  torch  :  after  them 
followed  sixe  apes  and  monkeys  more,  dl  dressed  in  anticke 
coats :  these  last  sixe  fell  a  dancing  in  such  an  odde  manner, 
that  they  moved  all  the  beholders  to  mnch  laughter :  so  after 
divers  antick  changes,  they  did  reverence  to  the  bridegroome 
and  bride,  and  so  departed  in  order  as  they  came  in.  They  all 
did  marvell  from  whence  these  should  come :  but  the  bride- 
groome knew  that  it  was  Fryer  Bacons  art  that  gave  them  this 
grace  to  their  wedding.  The  next  daye  he  went  home  to  his 
owne  house  with  his  bride  :  and  for  the  cost  he  had  bestowed  on 
them,  most  part  of  the  townes-folke  brought  then  on  their  way. 

'  Miles  made  one  amongst  them  too ;  he  for  his  masters  sake 
was  so  plyed  with  cups,  that  he  in  thiree  dayes  was  scarce  sober : 
for  his  welcome,  at  his  departure  he  gave  them  this  song  :  to  the 
tune  of,  **  I  have  been  a  fiddler,"  '  6lc, 

And  did  not  you  heare  of  a  mirth  that  befell, 

the  morrow  after  a  wedding  day : 
At  carrying  a  bride  at  home  to  dwell, 

and  away  to  Twiver,  away,  away  ? 

There  was  ne*er  a  lad  in  all  the  parish, 

that  would  goe  to  the  plow  that  day : 
Bat  on  his  fore-horse  his  wench  he  carries, 

and  away  to  Twiver,  away,  away. 

The  botler  was  qnicke,  and  the  ale  he  did  tap, 
the  maidens  did  make  the  chamber  fiiD  gay  : 

The  serving-men  ^ve  me  a  iiiddMng  cap, 
and  I  did  carye  it  away,  away. 

The  smithe  of  the  towne  his  liquor  so  tooke, 
that  he  was  perswaded  the  ground  look'd  blue, 

And  I  dare  boldly  to  sweare  on  a  booke, 
such  smiths  as  be  there  are  but  a  few. 

A  posset  was  made,  and  the  women  did  sip, 
and  simpering  said  they  could  eate  no  more : 

Fuli  many  a  mud  was  laid  on  the  lio : 
Ue  say  no  more,  but  so  give  o'er.^ 
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Before  concluding  our  remarks  upon  this  wonderful  tale  of 
magic,  we  shall  gi*ve  one  more  extract.  It  is  from  a  chapter, 
which  bears  this  title ;  '  How  Vandermast  and  Fryer  Bungye 
met,  and  how  they  strived  who  should  excel  one  another  in 
their  coniurations ;  and  of  their  deaths.' 

'Vandermast  desiring  to  do  Fryer  Bangye  a  mischief,  did 
chdlenge  him  to  the  field  (not  to  fight  at  sword  and  dagger,  sin- 
gle rapier,  or  case  of  poinyards,  but  at  worser  weapons  fiure,  it  was 
at  that  diabolical  art  of  magicke)  there  to  shew  which  of  them 
was  most  cunning,  or  had  most  power  over  the  De?ill :  Bungye 
accepted  of  his  challenge,  and  both  provided  themselves  of  things 
belonging  to  the  art,  and  to  the  field  they  went 

*  There  they  both  spred  their  circles  some  hundred  foot  from 
one  another  :  and  after  some  other  ceremonies  did  Vandermast 
begin  :  bee  by  his  charmes  did  raise  up  a  fiery  dragon,  which 
did  runne  about  Fryer  Bungyes  circle,  and  did  scorch  him  with 
his  heat  so  that  he  was  almost  ready  to  melt  Fryer  Bungye  tor- 
mented Vandermast  in  another  element :  for  he  raised  up  the 
•ea-monster  that  Perseus  killed,  when  he  did  redeem  the  faire 
Andromeda.  Thb  sea-monster  did  run  about  Vandermast,  and 
such  flouds  of  water  did  he  send  out  of  his  wide  mouth,  that 
Vandermast  was  almost  drowned.  Then  did  Fryer  Bungye  raise 
a  spirit  up  like  saint  George,  who  fought  with  the  dragon,  and 
killed  it:  Vandermast  (followtng  his  example)  raysed  up  Perseus, 
who  fought  also  with  his  sea-monster^  and  killed  it,  so  were  they 
both  released  fit>m  their  danger. 

'  They  being  not  content^  with  this  tryall  <^  their  skill,  went 
further  in  their  coniurations,  and  raised  up  two  spirits,  each  of 
them  one.  Bungye  charged  his  spirit  for  to  assist  him  with  the 
greatest  power  hee  had,  that  by  it  he  might  be  able  to  overcome 
Vandermast  The  Devill  told  him  he  would,  if  that  he  fit>m  his 
left  arme  would  give  him  but  three  drops  of  blood :  but  if  that  he 
did  deny  him  that,  then  should  Vandermast  have  power  over  him 
to  doe  what  he  would :  the  like  told  Vandermasts  Devill  to  him : 
to  this  demand  of  the  spirits,  they  both  agreed,  thinking  for  to 
overcome  each  other  ;  but  the  Devill  overthrew  them  both. 

'  They  having  giVen  the  Devil  this  bloud,  as  is  before  qx>ken 
of,  they  both  fell  againe  to  their  coniurations :  first,  Bungye  did 
rayse  Achilles  with  his  Greekes,  who  marched  about  Vander- 
mast and  threatened  him.  Then  Vandermast  raised  Hector 
with  his  Troians,  who  defended  him  from  Achilles  and  the 
Greekes.  Then  began  there  a  great  battell  between  tbeGreekes 
and  Troians,  which  continued  a  good  space :  at  last  Hector  was 
alaine,  and  the  Troians  fled.    Then  did  follow  a  great  tempest. 
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with  thundring  and  lightning,  s6  that  the  tWo  coniurers  wished 
that  they  had  been  away.  But  wishes  were  in  yaine :  for  now 
the  time  was  come,  that  the  Devill  would  be  paid  for  the  know- 
ledge that  he  had  lent  them,  he  would  not  tarry  any  longer,  but 
then  tooke  them  in  the  height  of  their  wickedness^  and  oerefl 
them  of  their  lives. 

^  IVIien  the  tempest  was  ended,  f  which  did  greatly  affright  the 
toitrnes  there  by)  the  townesmen  n>und  the  TOdies  of  these  two 
men,  ( Vandermast  and  Bungey^  breathlesse,  and  strangely  burnt 
with  fire.  The  one  had  Christian  buriall,  because  of  his  order 
sake:  the  other,  because  he  was  a  stranger.  Thus  wiis  the  end 
of  these  two  famous  coniurers/ 

After  thb  we  are  told  that  Miles  broke  bb  leg  for  fear,  in 
conjuring  for  money,  and  that  Friar  Bacon  broke  his  magic 
glass  for  grief,  then  burned  his  books  of  ms^ic,  gave  himself  en^ 
turely  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  turned  anchorite,  H^^  in 
a  cell,  which  he  caused  to  be  made  in  the  cfaurcfa-wall.  '  Tnos 
lived  he  some  two  yeeres  space  in  that  cell,  never  coming 
forth :  his  meat  and  drink  he  received  in  at  a  window,  and  at 
that  window  he  did  discourse  with  those  that  came  to  him ; 
his  grave  he  digged  with  his  owne  nayles,  and  was  laid  there 
when  be  dyed.  Thus  was  the  Life  and  Death  of  this  &mous 
Fryer,  who  lived  most  part  of  bis  life  a  Magician,  and  dyed  a 
true  Penitent  Sinner,  and  an  Anchorite.' 

IV.  *  The  Historie  or  Frier  Rush  ;  How  he  came  to 
a  House  of  Religion  to  seeke  service,  and  being  entertained 
by  the  Priour,  was  first  made  under-cooke.  Being  full  of 
pleasant  mirth  and  delight  ibr  youne  people.'  This  romance 
transports  us  to  the  fairy  land,  and  the  merry  company  of 
Oberon,  and  Puck,  and  Friar  Rush  and  Robin  Goodfellow, 
and  the  outlandish  hobgoblins  Tomtegubbe,  and  Nisse  the  good 
knave. 

'  Upon  a  mushroome's  head 

Our  table-cloth  we  spread ; 

A  grain  of  rye,  or  wheat. 

Is  manchet,  which  we  eat  ; 
Pearly  drops  of  dew  we  drink 
In  acorn  cups  fiU'd  to  the  brink. 

'  The  grasshopper,  gnat,  and  fly, 
Serve  M>r  our  minstrelsie ; 
Grace  said,  we  dance  a  while, 
And  so  the  time  begnle ; 
VOL.  XXXTII. — ^NO.  81.  50 
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And  if  the  moon  doth  hide  her  head, 
The  gloe-worm  lights  us  home  to  bed.' 

We  do  not  mean  hy  this,  that  all  the  elfin-company  are  in- 
troduced in  the  machmery  of  the  romance,  but  that  the  mad 
pranks  of  Friar  Rush  call  up  the  memory  of  bis  fellow  mischief- 
makers.  Of  all  the  superstitions,  which  we  have  inherited 
firom  our  Saxon  ancestors,  that  of  goblins  and  fairies  is  the 
most  general  and  agreeable.  It  prevails,  or  has  prevailed,  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  the  father-land,  and  m  all 
the  North.  Who  has  not  been  delighted  with  the  goblin  deeds 
of  Robin  Groodfellow  ?*  In  the  words  of  Bruno  Seidelius, 
Quu  non  Ugity  quid  Frater  Ratuchius  egii  1 

*  Amon^r  the  finest  of  the  old  English  Ballads,  is  that  of  Robm  Good- 
fellow.  It  18  printed  in  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry, 
Vol.  m.  p.  255,  American  edition ;  and  as  it  may  not  be  familiar  to 
some  of  our  readers,  we  here  subjoin  it 

From  Oberon,  in  fairye  land, 

The  king  of  ^hoits  and  shadowea  there, 
Mad  Robin  I,  at  hu  command, 

Am  sent  to  viewe  the  night-sporta  here. 
What  reyell  rout 
Is  kept  about, 
In  every  corner  where  I  go, 
I  win  o'ersee, 
And  merry  bee, 
And  make  good  sport,  with  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

More  swifl  than  lightening  can  I  flye 

Abont  this  aer^  welkin  soone, 
And,  in  a  minute's  space,  descrye 

Each  thing  that's  done  belowe  the  moone. 
There's  not  a  hag 
Or  ghost  shall  wag, 
Or  cry,  ware  Goblins  !  where  I  go ; 
But  Robin  I 
Their  feates  will  spy. 
And  send  them  home,  with  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Whene'er  such  wanderers  I  meete. 

As  from  their  night-sports  they  trudge  home ; 
With  counterfeating  voice  I  greete, 
And  call  them  on,  with  me  to  roame 
Thro»  woods,  thro*  lakes, 
Thro*  bogs,  thro'  brakes ; 
Or  else,  unseene,  with  them  I  go, 
All  in  the  nicke 
To  play  some  tricke 
And  frohcke  it,  with  ho,  ho,  ho  1 

Sometimes  I  meete  them  like  a  man ; 

Sometimes,  an  oz,  sometimes,  a  hound  ; 
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In  the  commencement  of  this  romance,  we  are  told  how 
Rush,  being  sent  by  the  Devil,  entered  into  the  service  of  a 
cloister  *  edified  beyond  the  sea,'  the  monks  whereof  were 

And  to  a  hone  I  turn  me  can ; 

To  trip  and  trot  abont  them  round. 

But  if;  to  ride, 

My  backe  they  itride, 
More  fwifl  than  wind  away  I  go, 

Ore  hedge  and  lando, 

Thro*  pools  and  ponds 
I  whirry,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

When  lads  and  lasses  merry  be, 

With  possets  and  with  juncates  fine ; 
Unseene  of  all  the  company, 

I  eat  their  cakes  and  sip  their  wine ; 

And,  to  make  sport, 

I  shout  and  snort ; 
And  out  the  candles  1  do  blow  : 

The  maids  I  kits ; 

They  shrieke — who's  this? 
I  answer  nought,  but  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Yet  now  and  then,  the  maids  to  please. 
At  midnight  I  card  up  their  wooU ; 
And  while  they  sleep,  and  take  their  ease, 
With  wheel  to  threads  their  flax  I  pull. 
I  ffrind  at  mill 
Their  malt  up  still ; 
I  dress  their  hemp,  I  spin  their  tow. 
If  any  *wake. 
And  would  me  take, 
I  wend  me,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

When  house  or  harth  doth  sluttish  lye, 

I  pinch  the  maidens  black  and  blue ; 
The  bed-clothes  from  the  bedd  pull  I, 
And  lay  them  naked  all  to  view. 
'Twist  sleep  and  wake, 
I  do  them  teke, 
And  on  the  key-cold  floor  them  throw. 
Ifout  they  orjr. 
Then  forth  I  fly. 
And  loudly  laogh  out,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

When  any  need  to  borrowe  ought, 

We  lend  them  what  they  do  require  : 
And  for  the  use  demand  we  nought; 
Our  owne  is  all  we  do  desire. 

If  torepav, 

They  do  delay, 
Abroad  amongst  them  then  I  go. 

And  night  by  night, 

I  them  affHght 
With  pinchings,  dreames,  and  ho,  ho,  ho ! 
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lewd  and  licentious, '  for  oftentimes  they  said  neither  Mattitis 
nor  Evensong ;  and  through  their  great  negliepnce  they  forgat 
cleane  the  charge  that  they  were  bound  to,  when  they  entered 
into  their  religion,  and  they  lived  more  like  beasts  without 
reason,  than  like  men  of  good  and  holy  conversation.'  Here 
he  is  made  under-cook,  and  ma^ereau  withal.  He  soon 
contrives  to  pitch  the  master-cook  mto  a  kettle  of  water  upon 
the  fire,  and  being  invested  with  his  functions,  jeopardizes 
the  souls  of  the  brotherhood,  by  puttmg  bacon  mto  their  pot- 

V7heii  luie  queans  have  nought  to  do, 

But  study  how  to  cos  and  lye ; 
To  make  debate  and  mischief  too, 
*Twizt  one  another  secretly e: 

I  marke  their  gloze. 

And  it  disclose, 
To  them  whom  they  have  wronged  so  ; 

When  1  have  done, 

I  get  me  gone, 
Ana  leave  Uem  scolding,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

When  men  do  tra|Mi  and  engine  set 

In  loop  holes,  where  the  vermine  creepe. 
Who  from  their  foldes  and  houses,  get 

Their  duckes  and  geese,  and  lambes  and  sheepe  : 

I  spy  the  ^, 

And  enter  in, 
And  seeme  a  vermine  taken  so ; 

But  when  they  there 

Approach  me  neare, 
I  leap  out  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

By  wells  and  rills,  in  meadowes  greene^ 

We  nighUy  dance  our  hey-day  guise ; 
And  to  our  uirye  king  and  queen 

We  chant  our  moonlight  minstrelsies. 

When  larks  *gin  sing. 

Away  we  fling ; 
And  babes  new  borne  steal  as  we  go. 

And  elfe  in  bed 

We  leave  instead, 
And  wend  us  laughing,  ho^  ho,  ho ! 

From  hag-bred  Merlin's  time  have  I 

XhusnighUy  reveU'd  to  and  fro : 
And  for  my  pranks  men  caU  me  by 
The  name  of  Robin  Good-feUow. 

Fiends,  ghosts,  and  sprites, 

Who  haunt  the  nights, 
The  hm  and  goblins  do  me  know ; 

And  beldames  old 

My  feates  have  told ; 
So  VaU,  Vale:  ho,ho,ho! 
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tage-pot  on  Fridays  and  other  meagre  days.  In  this  capacity 
he  passed  seven  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  took  the 
habit  of  the  brotherhood,  and  became  Friar  Rush.  He  then 
worked  more  mischief  than  ever  in  the  convent,  causing  many 
a  brawl  and  contention  among  the  friars,  and  much  noise  and 
disturbance  in  the  neighborhood. 

At  length  he  is  discovered  to  be  an  evil  spirit  by  a  poor  for- 
mer, who  passed  the  night  in  a  hollow  tree,  around  which  the 
head  devils  held  a  midnight  symposium.  The  following  is  the 
farmer's  account  of  the  matter. 

*  As  scone  as  the  day  began  to  appeare  the  poor  Farmer  arose 
out  of  the  tree,  and  tooke  his  way  streight  to  the  Priour,  and  he 
would  never  rest  till  he  had  spoken  with  him ;  and  when  he  was 
come  to  his  speech,  anon  he  saide :  Sir,  this  night  bath  fortuned 
to  me  a  great  adventure:  how  so  saide  the  Priour?  sir,  yester- 
night late  in  the  evening,  I  walked  foorth  in  the  fields  to  seeke  a 
cowe  which  I  have  missed  this  foure  or  five  dayes,  and  so  long  I 
wandered  abroad,  till  at  the  last  I  found  the  one  half  of  my  cowe, 
but  the  other  halfe  was  gone ;  and  as  I  would  have  returned 
home  againe,  I  was  benighted,  so  sore  that  I  lost  my  wave :  then 
I  wist  not  whether  to  goe,  but  q;>ying  a  hoUowe  tree,  I  sate  me 
downe,  thinking  there  to  take  my  rest  till  the  day  appered  againe : 
and  I  had  not  sitten  there  but  a  while,  but  instantly  there  was 
asaembled  a  great  company  of  Devills,  which  made  a  marvailous 
great  noise,  whereof  I  was  sore  afi^ayed.  They  had  among  them 
a  great  master  named  Lucifer,  who  called  all  the  rest  to  make  a 
reckoning  of  all  their  service  they  had  done  since  they  departed 
out  of  hell :  there  I  heard  many  marvailous  tales.  At  the  last, 
foorth  came  Frier  Rush,  then  saide  the  great  master  Lucifer  un- 
to him.  Rush,  what  hast  thou  done  since  thou  departed  out  of 
hell  t  and  he  answered,  that  he  had  ruled  you,  and  all  your  con- 
vent, and  caused  you  to  chide  and  fight,  and  were  never  in 
unitie  and  peace  among  yourselves :  and  he  saide  he  had  caused 
you  to  live  viciously,  and  yet  he  saide  he  would  doe  more  ere  bee 
departed  out  of  this  place,  for  he  wil)  cause  you  to  kill  each 
other,  and  then  you  should  be  damned  in  hell,  both  bodie  and 
sonle.  And  so  evrie  Devill  departed  and  went  about  their  busi- 
ness.   Wherefiure  take  heede,  for  he  is  a  verie  Devill.' 

The  romance  concludes  with  the  incarceration  of  poor  Rush 
in  an  old  castle  that  stood  far  within  the  forest,  he  being  or- 
dered to  go  thither,  ^  and  never  more  to  come  out,  but  to  re- 
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maine  there  forever.'  And  thus  ends  the  first  volume  of  this 
collection. 

V.  ^  ViRGiLius.  This  Boke  treateth  of  the  Life  of  Vir- 
gilius ;  and  of  his  deth,  and  many  marvayles  that  he  dyd  in 
hys  lyfe  tyme  by  whychcrafte  and  nygramancye  thorowgh  the 
helpe  of  the  devyls  of  h'ell.' 

Such  is  the  tide  of  the  first  romance  of  the  second  volume. 
Itafifords  another  proof  of  the  misconceptions,  to  which  genius 
is  exposed ;  for  here  we  have  an  ancient  poet  dragged  from  his 
eravCy  and  exhibited  to  the  world  as  a  necromancer.  The  work 
IS  certainly  a  very  curious  one,  but  as  it  is  a  translation  from 
the  French,  we  shall  notice  it  very  briefly.  In  the  first  chap- 
ter, Remus  jumps  over  the  walb  of  Rome,  and  is  slain  by  his 
brother  Romulus,  in  accordance  with  the  old  tradition.  Then 
the  son  of  Remus  kills  his  uncle  Romulus,  according  to  the 
lex  ialionis  made  and  provided  for  such  emergencies,  in  all  the 
old  romances.  Immediately  after  thb, — sad  anachronism  ! — 
Virgil  is  ushered  into  the  world,  and  his  buth  announced  by  an 
eartnquake.  He  is  soon  sent  to  school ;  and  rambling  about 
the  fields,  on  a  holiday,  he  enters  a  deep  cavern,  where  he 
finds  a  devil  in  a  hole  under  a  little  board,  held  prisoner  there 
by  enchantment.  This  evil  spirit  begs  Virgil  to  raise  the 
board  and  release  him,  and  in  recompense  promises  to  give 
him  many  books  of  magic,  and  to  teach  him  the  whole  science 
of  necromancy.  The  books  are  straightway  produced, '  and 
than  Vireilius  pulled  open  a  boarde,  and  there  was  a  lytele 
hole,  and  therat  wrange  the  deuyll  out  like  a  yeel,  and  cam 
and  stode  by  fore  Virgilius  lyke  a  bigge  man.'  The  spirit 
then  consents  to  creep  into  the  hole  againe,  merely  to  show 
that  he  can  do  it :  and  when  he  is  in,  Virgil  covers  him  over 
with  the  board  asaine,  thereby  showing  qu^il  en  salt  plus  que 
le  diabU,  He  then  commences  the  practice  of  the  black  art 
upon  a  large  scale;  he  makes  a  besieging  army  stand  still 
upon  their  scaling-ladders,  ^  one  fote  uppe,  and  another  downe ;' 
he  makes  a  copper  horse,  with  a  copper  man  upon  his  back, 
holding  in  his  hand  an  iron  flail,  who  patrols  the  streets  of  the 
city  by  night,  and  slays  all  who  are  found  abroad  after  the 
ringing  of  a  bell  at  ten  o'clock ;  he  lights  the  city  of  Rome 
with  a  perpetual  lamp ;  he  builds  a  bridge  in  the  air,  and 
brings  thereupon  the  Sultan's  daughter  from  Babylon  to  Rome ; 
then  ^  he  thought  in  his  mynde,  howe  bee  myght  mareye  hyr, 
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and  tboughte  in  his  mynde  to  founde  in  the  myddes  of  the 
see  a  fayer  lowne  with  great  landes  belonging  to  it ;  and  so 
he  dyd  by  his  cunnynge,  and  called  it  Napells :  and  the  foun- 
dacyon  oi  it  was  of  egges ;  and  in  that  towne  of  Napells  he  made 
a  tower  with  iiij.  comers,  and  in  the  toppe  he  set  a  napyll  upon 
a  yron  yarde,  and  no  man  culde  pull  away  that  apell  without  he 
brake  it :  and  thorowghe  that  yron  set  he  a  hotel,  and  on  that 
hotel  set  he  an  egge ;  and  he  henge  the  apell  by  the  stauke  upon 
acheyne,  and  so  hangyth  it  styll.  And  whenne  the  egge  styrreth 
so  should  the  towne  of  Napells  quake,  and  when  the  egge  brake 
than  should  the  towne  synke. — Apple^  an  apple,  a  napple, 
napple,  Naples !  a  curious  etymoloey  of  the  name  of  that  fair 
city !  The  romance  afterwards  relates,  that  Virgil  studied 
how  he  might  make  himself  young  again  ;  and  caused  himself 
to  be  cut  in  pieces  by  his  servant,  and  salted  down  in  a  barrel, 
where  he  remains  to  this  day.  And  ^  thus  endethe  the  lyfe 
of  Virgilius,  with  many  dyers  consaytes  that  he  dyd.' 

VI.  '  The  Noble  Birth  and  Gallant  Atchieyements 
OF  THAT  Remarkable  Outlaw  Robin  Hood.  Together 
with  a  true  account  of  the  many  merry  and  extravagant  ex- 
ploits he  played,  in  twelve  several  stones.'  The  tales  com- 
posing this  romance,  are  nothing  more  than  a  bare  and  unskil- 
lul  prose  version  of  as  many  fine  old  ballads.  Their  titles  are 
as  follows:  The  Noble  rarentage  of  Robin  Hood;  Robin 
Hood's  Delight ;  Robin  Hood  and  the  fifteen  Foresters ;  Robin 
Hood  and  the  Tanner ;  Robin  Hood  and  the  Butcher;  Robin 
Hood  and  the  Beegar ;  Robin  Hood  and  the  Stranger ;  Robin 
Hood  and  the  Bishop ;  Robin  Hood  and  Queen  Catherine ; 
Robin  Hood  and  tne  Curtal  Friar;  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Fisherman ;  Robin  Hood's  Chase.  With  all  these  tales,  the 
ballads  above  alluded  to  have  rendered  us  familiar.  Their 
translation  from  poetry  to  prose  has  by  no  means  enhanced 
their  beauty ;  and  still,  the  adventures  of  the  merry  outlaw  of 
Sherwood  forest,  of  Scarlet  and  Litde  John,  and  '  his  hundred 
tall  men  in  gowns  of  green,'  make  so  important  a  part  of  the 
old  traditionary  lore  of  England,  that  they  are  always  interesting 
in  whatever  garb  they  may  present  themselves.  The  work  is 
valuable,  too,  fit>m  its  being  the  only  prose  romance  of  Robin 
Hood,  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 

As  we  have  ^ven  above  the  titles  of  the  several  chapters 
of  this  book,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  analyze  it.  Instead 
thereof,  we  subjoin  the  adventure  of  Robin  Hood  with  the 
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Curtal  Friar,  given  in  the  tenth  chapter,  and  in  the  note  ap- 
pend the  old  ballad,  which  describes  the  same  event.^ 

*  ^  In  Bummer  time,  when  leaves  grow  green, 
And  flowers  are  fresh  and  gay, 
Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men 
Were  disposed  to  play. 

Then  some  would  leape,  and  some  would  runne, 

And  some  would  use  artiUeiy ; 
"  Which  of  you  can  a  good  bow  draw, 

A  good  archer  for  to  be  ? 

Which  of  you  can  kill  a  bucke, 

Or  who  can  kill  a  doe ; 
Or  who  can  kill  a  hart  of  Greece 

Five  hundreth  foot  him  fro?" 

'  Will  Scadlocke  he  kild  a  bucke, 

And  Midffe  he  kild  a  doe ; 
And  Little  lohn  kild  a  hart  of  Greece, 
Five  hundreth  foot  him  fro. 

**  Gods  blessing  on  thy  heart,"  said  Robin  Hood, 

**  That  hath  such  a  shot  for  me ; 
I  would  ride  my  horse  a  hundred  miles, 

To  find  one  could  match  thee." 

That  caused  Will  Scadlocke  to  laugh, 

He  laujght  full  heartily : 
**  There  lives  a  curtail  fiyer  in  Fountaines  Abbey 

Win  beate  both  him  and  thee. 

The  curtail  fryer  in  Fountames  Abbey 

Well  can  a  strong  bow  dsaw, 
He  will  beat  vou  aiM  your  yeoman. 

Set  them  all  on  a  row." 

Robin  Hood  he  tooke  a  solemne  oath, 

It  was  by  Maiy  free. 
That  he  would  neither  eate  nor  drinke, 

Tin  the  fryer  he  did  see. 

Robin  Hood  put  on  his  haraesse  good. 

On  his  head  a  ci^  of  steel. 
Broad  sword  and  buckler  by  his  side. 

And  they  became  him  weele. 

He  tooke  his  bow  into  his  hand, 

It  was  made  of  a  trusty  tree. 
With  a  sheafe  of  anowee  at  his  belt, 

And  to  Fountaine  Dale  went  he. 

And  comminff  unto  Fountaine  Dale, 
No  farther  he  would  ride ; 
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*  And  hating  prepared  tnmself  for  his  journey,  he  to6k  Little 
John  and  fifty  of  his  best  archers  with  him,  n^hom  he  bestowed 
ifl  a  convenient  place,  as  he  himself  thought  fitting.  This  b^ing 
done^  he  rnn  down  into  the  dale,  where  he  found  the  Curtu 

There  he  was  aware  of  the  curtail  fiyer, 
Walking  by  the  water  aide: 

The  firer  had  on  a  hamesse  good, 

On  nis  head  a  cap  of  steel, 
Broad  sword  and  buckler  by  his  side, 

And  they  became  him  weele. 

Robin  tlood  lighted  off  his  horse, 

And  tyed  him  to  a  thonie : 
<<  Carry  me  over  the  water,  thou  curtail  firyer, 

Or  else  thy  life's  forlome." 

The  fryer  tooke  Robin  Hood  on  his  backe^ 

Deepe  water  he  did  bestride, 
And  spake  neither  stood  word  ndr  bad. 

Till  he  came  at  the  other  side. 

Lif  htly  leapt  Robin  offe  the  fiyers  backe ; 

The  fiyer  said  to  him  againe, 
**  Carry  me  over  this  water,  [thou]  fine  fellow, 

Or  it  shall  breed  thy  paine." 

Robin  Hood  took  the  fiyer  on  his  backe, 

Deepe  water  he  did  bestride, 
And  spake  neith^  eood  word  nor  bad. 

Till  he  came  at  &e  other  side. 

Liffhtly  leapt  the  fryer  off  Robin  Hoods  backe, 

Kobm  Hood  said  to4iim  againe, 
**  Carry  me  over  this  water,  mou  curtail  firyer, 

Or  it  shall  bi^ede  thy  pain.^ 

The  fiyer  tooke  Robin  on's  back  againe, 

And  stept  in  to  the  knee. 
Till  he  came  at  the  middle  streaime, 

Neither  good  nor  bad  spake  he, 

And  comminff  to  the  middle  streame, 

There  he  l^rew  Robin  in : 
<*  And  chuse  thee,  chuse  thee,  fine  fell6w, 

Whether  thou  wilt  sink  or  swim." 

Robin  Hood  swam  to  a  bush  of  broome, 

The  fryer  to  a  wigger  wand ; 
Bold  Robin  Hood  is  ^one  to  shore, 

And  took  bis  bow  m  his  hand. 

One  of  his  best  arrowes  under  his  belt 

To  the  fryer  he  let  fly; 
The  curtail  fryer  with  his  Steele  buckler 

Did  put  that  arrow  by. 
VOL.  XXXVII. — NO.  81.  51 
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Fryer  walking  by  the  water  side.  He  no  sooner  eq>yed  him, 
bat  presently  he  took  unto  him  his  broad  sword  and  buckler, 
and  put  on  his  head  a  steel  bonnet.  The  Frier  not  knowing 
who  he  was,  or  lor  what  intent  he  came,  did  presently  arm  him- 

**  Shoot  GO,  shoot  OD,  thou  fine  fdl6w, 

Shoot  as  thoa  hast  begun. 
If  thou  shoot  here  a  summere  day. 

Thy  marine  I  will  not  shun." 

Robin  Hood  shot  passing  well, 

Till  his  arrows  all  were  gane  ; 
They  tooke  their  swords  and  steel  bucklers, 

They  fought  with  might  and  maine, 

From  ten  oHh'  clock  that  [veiy]  day, 

Till  four  i'  th' afternoon; 
Then  Robin  Hood  came  to  his  knees,  • 

Of  the  fryer  to  beg  a  boone. 

**  A  boone,  a  bomie,  thou  curtail  fiyer, 

I  beg  it  on  my  knee ; 
Give  me  leave  to  set  my  home  to  my  mouth. 

And  to  blow  blasts  three." 

*"  That  I  will  do,**  said  the  curtail  fi7er, 

**  Of  thy  blasts  I  have  do  doubt ; 
I  hope  thoult  blow  so  passing  well, 

1*111  both  thy  eyes  fall  out" 

Robin  Hood  set  his  home  to  his  mouth. 

He  blew  out  blasts  three ; 
Halfe  a  hundreth  yeomen,  with  bowes  bent. 

Came  raking  over  the  lee. 

**  Whose  men  are  these,"  said  the  fryer, 

«*  That  come  so  hastily?  " 
"  Those  [men]  are  mine,"  said  Robin  Hood ; 

"  Fryer,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  " 

«  A  boone,  a  boone,"  said  the  curtail  fryer, 

*^  The  like  I  gave  to  thee ; 
Give  me  leave  to  set  my  fist  to  my  mouth 

And  to  whute  whues  three." 

«*That  will  I  doe,"  said  Robin  Hood, 

Or  else  I  were  to  blame ; 
Three  whues  in  a  fryers  fist 

Would  make  me  glad  and  faine." 
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self  to  encounter  with  him.  Robin  Hood,  ooming  near  unto 
him,  alighted  from  his  horse,  which  he  tyed  to  a  thorn  that  grew 
hard  by,  and  looking  wistly  on  the  Friar,  said  unto  him,  carry 
me  OTer  the  water  thou  Gurtal  Friar,  or  else  thy  life  lyes  at  the 
stake.  The  Friar  made  no  more  ado,  but  took  up  Robin  Hood, 
and  carried  him  on  his  back  (the  story  saith)  d^p  water  he  did 
stride,  he  spake  not  so  much  as  one  word  to  him,  but  having 

"  Nay,  by  my  faith,"  said  Robin  Hood, 
**  Fryer,  that  may  not  be." 

Two  dogs  at  oDce  to  Robin  Hood  did  goe, 

The  one  behind,  the  other  before, 
Robin  Hoods  mantle  of  Lincolne  greene 

Off  from  his  backe  they  tore. 

And  whether  his  men  shot  east  or  west, 

Or  they  shot  north  or  south. 
The  curtail  do^s,  so  taught  they  were. 

They  kept  [tne]  arrows  in  their  mouth. 

^  Take  up  thy  docfs,"  said  Little  John, 

"  Fryer,  at  my  bidding  be." 
"Whose  man  art  thou,"  said  the  curtail  fiyer, 

"  Comes  here  to  prate  with  me  ?" 

'*  I  am  little  John,  Robin  Hoods  man, 

Fryer,  I  will  not  lie ; 
If  thou  take  not  up  thy  dogs  soone, 

He  tdce  up  them  and  thee." 

Little  John  had  a  bow  in  his  hand. 

He  shot  with  might  and  main ; 
Soon  halfe  a  score  of  the  fryers  dogs 

Lay  dead  upon  the  plain. 

**Hold  thy  hand,  good  fellow,"  said  the  curtail  fryer, 

**  Thy  master  and  I  will  agree ; 
And  we  will  have  new  orders  taken, 

With  all  the  hast  may  be." 

**  If  thou  wilt  forsake  fair  Fountaines  dale, 

And  Fountaines  Abbey  free, 
Every  Sunday  throwout  the  yeere, 

A  noble  shall  be  thy  fee: 

And  every  holliday  through  the  yeere, 

Changed  shall  thy  garment  be. 
If  thou  wilt  goe  to  faire  Nottingham, 

And  there  remaine  with  me." 

This  curtail  fryer  had  kept  Fountaines  dale 

Seven  long  yeeres  ana  more, 
There  was  neither  kniffht,  lord,  nor  earle, 

Could  make  him  yeeid  before.' 
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caified  him  over,  he  gently  laid  him  down  on  the  side  of  the 
bank :  which  being  £>ne  the  Fryer  said  to  Robin  Hood,  It  b 
now  my  torn :  therefore  carry  me  o?er  the  water  thoa  bold  fellow, 
or  be  sure  I  shall  make  thee  to  repent  it  Robin  Hood  to  requite 
the  coortesie,  look  the  Fryer  on  his  back,  and  not  ^peaking  the 
Ifiast  word  to  him,  canied  him  over  the  water  and  laid  him  gently 
down  pn  the  side  of  the  bank ;  and  turning  to  him,  he  spake 
thus  unto  him  as  at  first,  and  bade  him  carry  him  over  the  water 
once  more,  or  he  should  answer  it  with  the  forfeit  of  his  life. 
The  Fryer  in  a  smiling  murmur  took  him  up,  and  spake  not  a 
word  till  he  came  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  where  being  up  to 
the  middle  and  higher,  he  did  shake  him  from  off  his  shoulders, 
and  said  unto  him.  Now  chuse  thee,  bold  fellow,  whether  thou 
wilt  sink  or  swim.  Robin  Hood  being  soundly  washed,  gat  up 
on  his  feet,  and  prostrating  himself  on  the  water,  did  swim 
to  a  bush  of  broom  on  the  (^er  side  of  the  bank ;  the  Fryer 
swimed  to  a  willow  tree,  which  was  not  fer  from  it :  Robin  Hood 
taking  his  bow  in  his  hand,  and  one  of  his  best  arrows,  did  shoot 
at  the  Fryer,  which  tlie  Fryer  received  in  his  buckler  of  steel, 
and  said  unto  him,  shoot  on,  shoot  on  thou  bould  fellow,  if  thou 
shootest  at  me  a  whole  summers  day  I  will  stand  thy  mark  still. 
That  will  I  try,  said  Robin  Hood,  and  shot  arrow  after  arrow  at 
him,  until  he  had  not  one  arrow  left  in  his  quiver.  He  then  laid 
down  his  bow,  and  drew  out  his  sword,  which  but  two  days  be- 
hre  had  been  the  death  of  three  men.  Now  hand  to  hand  they 
meet  with  sword  and  buckler ;  the  steel  buckler  defends  whatso- 
ever blow  is  given :  sometimes  they  make  at  the  head,  sometimes 
at  the  foot,  sometimes  at  the  side,  sometimes  they  strike  directly 
down,  sometimes  they  felsifie  their  bk>ws,  and  come  in  foot  and 
arm  with  a  ftill  thrust  at  the  body ;  and  being  ashamed  that  so 
long  they  exercised  their  unprofitable  valour,  and  cannot  hurt 
one  another,  they  multiply  their  blows,  they  hack,  they  hewe, 
they  slash,  they  fome.  At  last  Robin  Hood  desired  the  Fryer 
to  hold  his  hand,  and  to  give  him  leave  to  blow  his  horn  :  Thou 
wantest  breath  to  sound  it,  said  the  Fryer,  take  thee  a  little  res- 
pite, for  we  have  been  five  hours  at  it  by  Fountain  Abby-clock. 
Robin  Hood  took  his  horn  from  his  side,  and  having  sounded  it 
three  times,  behold  where  fifty  lusty  men,  with  their  bended 
bows,  came  to  his  assistance.  The  Fryer  wondring  at  it :  Whose 
men,  said  he,  be  these?  They  are  mine,  said  Robin  Hood,  what 
is  that  to  thee?  False  loon,  said  the  Fryer,  and  makmg  a  little 
pause  he  desired  Robin  Hood  to  return  him  the  same  courtesie 
which  he  gave  him.  What  i3  that?  said  Robin  Hood ;  thou 
soundest  thy  horn,  said  the  Fryer,  three  times,  let  me  now  but 
whistle  three  times.    I  with  all  my  heart,  said  Robin  Hood,  I 
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were  to  Uame  if  I  should  denj  thee  diat  ooartesie.  With  thut 
the  Fryer  set  his  fist  to  his  mouth,  and  whistled  three  times  so 
thrilly,  that  the  place  echoed  agaia  with  it,  and  behold  three 
and  fifty  fiiir  ban-^ogs  (their  hairs  rbing  on  their  back,  betoken- 
ing their  rage)  were  almost  on  the  backs  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
companions.  Here  is  for  e?ery  one  of  thy  men  a  dog,  said  the 
Fryer,  and  two  for  thee :  That  is  foul  play,  said  Robin  Hood. 
He  had  scarce  spoken  that  word,  but  two  dogs  came  upon  him 
at  once,  one  before,  another  behind  him,  who  dthough  they  could 
not  touch  his  flesh,  (his  sword  had  made  so  swift  a  dispatch  of 
them^  yet  they  tore  his  coat  in  two  pieces.  By  this  time  hit 
men  had  so  laid  about  them,that  the  dogs  b^an  to  flye  back,  and 
their  fiury  to  languish  into  barking.  Little  John  did  so  bestir 
himseU^  that  the  Curtal  Fryer  admbing  at  his  courage  and  his 
nimUeness,  did  ask  him  who  he  was:  He  made  him  answer,  I 
will  tell  the  truth  and  not  lye;  I  am  he  who  is  called  Little  John, 
9mA  do  belong  to  Robin  Hood,  who  hath  fought  with  thee  this 
day,  fire  hours  together,  and  if  thou  wilt  not  submit  unto  him  this 
arrow  shall  make  thee.' 

The  romance  gives  no  account  of  the  death  of  its  hero ;  but 
a  life  of  Robin  Hood,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  romance, 
and  evidently  of  a  much  earlier  date,  bforms  us  that,  falling 
sick,  he  sulSered  himself  to  be  bled  by  the  priorc^  of  Kyrkesly, 
who  took  revenge  upon  him  as  an  enemy  toreligkm,  by  letting 
Um  bleed  to  death.  This  account  neariy  coaooides  with  thai 
given  in  the  ballad  of  his  death  and  burial,  which  teUs  us  how 
he  hied 

*  To  the  green  wood^ 

And  there  he  was  taken  31. 
And  he  sent  for  a  monk  to  let  him  blood, 

Who  took  his  life  away ; 
Now  this  beii^  done,  his  archers  did  run, 

It  was  not  time  to  stay." 

VIL  *  The  History  of  George  A  Green,  Pindar  or 
THE  Town  or  Wakeeield.  His  birth,  calling,  vtdor,  and 
reputation  in  the  country.  With  divers  pleasant,  as  well  as 
serious  passages  in  the  course  of  his  life  and  fortune.'  Like 
Thomas  of  Heading  and  Robin  Hood,  thb  romance  of  the 
Pindar,  or  Pound-keeper,  of  Wakefield  is  wholly  the  growth 
of  the  English  soil.  Here  b  another  of  England's  popular 
heroes  written  down  immortal,  and  upon  whose  immortality 
the  press  has  set  its  seal.     The  first  chapter  gives  us,  of 
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course,  an  account  of  his  birth  and  parentage,  and  of  bis  being 
sent  to  school,  where  he  soon  became  famous  for  his  bodily 
strength,  and  almost  spoiled  the  schoolmaster,  leaving  him 
with  a  *  creek  in  his  neck.'  The  description  of  this  aflair  is 
so  amusing,  that  we  must  present  it  to  our  readers.  It  runs 
as  follows. 

*  His  means  now  failing,  by  reason  of  his  father's  poverty  and 
untimely  decease,  his  master  began  to  carry  a  more  hard  and 
severe  hand  over  him  than  before  ;  and  because  he  found  him 
to  be  as  friendless  as  fatherless,  began  too  much  to  insult  on  his 
poverty,  by  chastening  and  beating  him  on  the  least,  or,  perhaps, 
DO  occasion  ;  all  which  his  great  spirit  (though  yet  a  child)  being 
not  able  to  endure,  he  pur^>sed  with  himself,  upon  the  next  fit 
occasion,  to  put  some  pretty  revenge  or  other  upon  his  master, 
and  so  for  ever  after  toquit  the  school.  Opportunity  being  after 
presented  to  bis  wishes,  it  happened,  that  his  master  for  some 
riight  cause  was  wroth,  calling  him  Cocain,  and  bid  bim  prepare 
himself  for  the  lash,  for  he  must  be  whipped  without  all  perad- 
ventures.  George,  at  this  terrible  summons,  perceiving  his  mas- 
ter's threatnings,  and  the  rod  menacing,  he  falls  down  on  his 
knees  with  quaeso  praeceptor  (for  he  bad  so  much  Latin)  in  his 
mouth,  to  beg  pardon,  as  loth  upon  so  sudden  a  condemnation 
to  go  to  execution  ;  but  after  many  threats  on  the  one  side,  and 
many  entreaties  on  the  other,  and  none  present  that  durst  inter- 
pose themselves  to  mediate  betwixt  them,  George  perceiving  his 
master  to  be  inexorable,  and  neither  to  be  moved  with  prayers 
nor  tears,  and  remembering  himself  of  his  former  determination, 
whilst  the  pedagogue  was  calling  out  one  to  horse  him,  George 
suddenly  thrust  his  head  betwixt  his  master's  legs,  and  holding 
them  fast,  and  heaving  with  all  his  strength,  he  found  he  could 
move  his  heels  above  his  own  head  ;  so  with  a  sudden  heave  he 
cast  him  off  from  his  shoulders  with  such  a  tumbling  quait,  as 
we  call  a  back  somerset,  and  left  him  (not  much  considering 
whether  his  head  or  neck  came  first  to  the  ground)  lying  fiat 
upon  his  back,  and  half  dead,  in  the  midst  of  the  school,  which 
then  stood  open,  and  out  of  which  be  ran,  with  an  intent  and 
vow  to  himself  never  to  come  within  that  place  after.  Thus 
George  in  the  marring  of  a  scholar  had  almost  spoiled  a  school- 
master ;  for  the  poor  man,  now  not  so  cholerick  as  before,  from 
threatning,  began  to  entreat  his  scholars  for  help  to  get  him  upon 
his  legs  again,  and  employed  others  to  run  home,  to  get  him 
some  aqua  vitse,  and  others  to  lead  him  to  his  seat,  sometimes 
complaining  of  pain  in  bis  head,  then  of  a  creek  in  his  neck, 
then  of  his  back,  and  at  other  times  of  his  bones ;  but  his  scholar 
George  was  gone,  and  having  made  so  bold  with  his  legs,  purposed 
never  more  to  come  within  his  fingers.' 
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In  the  next  chapter  the  tale  steps  forward  some  dozen  years 
or  more,  and  we  find  George  A  Green  grown  to  the  aee  <^ 
twenty,  and  writing  himself  full  man.  Then  we  are  told  in 
what  manner  he  was  elected  Pindar  of  the  town  of  Wakefield, 
and  how  he  fell  in  love  with  Beatrice  Grymes,  daughter  of 
old  Mr.  Grymes,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Quorum.  In  the 
paean  time,  the  civil  wars  of  the  reign  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion 
break  out.  The  rebels  send  a  messenger  to  the  town  of 
Wakefield,  demanding  supplies  ;  which  messenger  George  A 
Green  forces  to  devour  the  seals  of  his  own  commission.  He 
next  catches  a  spy,  whom  he  hangs  in  a  sack  to  the  branch  of 
a  tree ;  and  here  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  that 
this  idea,  of  suspending  people  between  heaven  and  earth, 
either  in  a  basket  or  a  sacK,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  popu- 
lar one  with  all  the  old  romance  writers.  It  is  found  in  the 
FabUaux  of  the  Norman  JVouviresj  in  the  lAederotthe  G;er- 
man  MhrnesingerSy  and  not  only  in  the  romance  now  under 
consideration,  but  in  Friar  Rush,  and  Virgilius.  It  is,  however, 
omitted  in  the  play  of  George  A  Green,*  which  follows  the 
romance  in  most  of  its  incidents.  After  this  *  witty  conceit,* 
as  the  author  terms  it,  we  are  regaled  with  a  bout  at  quaiter- 
staflT  between  George  A  Green  and  Robin  Hood,  and  a  bout 
at  pulling  caps  between  Beatrice  Grymes  and  Maid  Mariana. 
These  and  similar  incidents  lead  the  reader  pleasantly  through 
tlie  twelve  chapters  of  the  romance.  From  the  last  of  these 
we  shall  make  an  extract  descriptive  of  an  old  usage  among 
the  ^gentle  craft.' 

'  There  is  a  town  not  far  from  Wakefield,  which  is  called 
Bradstead,  where  shooe-makers,  by  long  tradition,  have  observ'd 
a  custom,  that  no  person  shall  walk  thro'  the  town  with  his  staff 
upon  his  shoulders,  unless  he  will  have  a  boat  or  two  with  some 
one  or  other  of  the  gentle  craft :  but  if  he  traiPd  it  after  him,  he 
might  pass  peaceably  without  any  trouble  or  molestation ;  for 
there  was  none  would  say  so  much  as,  black  was  his  eye.  It  so  hap- 
pen'd  that  the  king's  way,  with  Leicester's  and  Cuddy's  happen'd 
to  lie  thro'  this  town,  who  being  disguised  like  country  yeomen, 
and  it  seems  not  well  acquainted  with  the  custom,  like  honest 
plain  travellers,  (as  the  use  was  then)  walk'd  boldly  with  their 
staves  upon  their  necks ;  which  being  espied  by  the  trade  of 

*  A  Pleasant  conceyted  Comedie  of  George  A  Green  the  Pinner 
of  Wakefield.'    See  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  Vol.  III. 
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Bhooe-makera,  three  Btont  fellows  of  tb^n,  widi  ererj  one  a  good 
staff  in  bis  band  stepp'd  oat  of  their  shops,  and  beat  tbeir's  fitmi 
their  shoulders.  The  king  bating  had  genteel  entertainment  in 
all  other  places^  wonderM  at  such  rudeness,  and  gently  demand- 
ed of  Uiem  the  reason  of  that  violence  then  oflbr'd  them.  Thej 
answered  him  again,  "  that  it  was  a  privilege  they  bad,  which 
they  bad  observed  time  out  of  mind.  Their  fathers  bad  kept  it, 
and  they  would  leave  it  hereditary  to  their  sucoessors.'*  They 
demanded  of  them,  whether  they  bad  any  such  patent  from  the 
king,  who  answered  again,  ^*  they  did  not  stand  upon  patents, 
neither  knew  they  any  law  for  it,  saving  staff-ends-law;  and 
that  all  their  fraternity  were  ready  to  maintain  it  with  down-right 
blows,  and  there  forebid  them  peremptorily  to  handle  their  staves, 
for  there  was  no  other  way  to  save  them  from  apresent  and  scfwer 
banging."  The  king  told  them,  **  they  were  peaceable  tden,  and 
father  than  to  break  their  custom,  or  to  enter  into  unneeessary 
<|uarrel,  they  would  drag  their  sUves  after  them,"  and  so  did. 

<  Whilst  these  things  were  debating,  came  George  A  Green  dis- 
guised, with  Robin  Hood  and  his  yeomen,  with  every  one  a 
good  bat  on  bis  neck.  George  having  told  Robin  what  mad 
merry  custom  the  jolly  shoemakers  maintained,  and  bringing  him 
that  way  on  purpose  only  for  sport's  sake,  and  to  try  what  mettle 
they  had  in  them,  espies  the  king,  Leicester  and  Cuddy  to  trail 
their  staves  afler  them ;  at  which  sight  being  moved, ''  See,  Rob- 
in, (saith  he)  three  lusty,  able,  proper  fellows,  that  dare  not  ad- 
vance their  staves  for  fear  of  the  shoe-makers."  Then  asking 
Robin  Hood,  what  he  thought  of  themf  He  answ<er'd, 
"  That  be  took  them  to  be  base  cowardly  fellows,  and  that  it 
was  pity  such  goodly  shapes  should  cover  such  timorous  and  de- 
generate spirits,  very  cowards."  So,  saith  George,  I'll  presently  cor- 
rect them,  and  coming  up  close  to  them,  he  first  began  to  upbraid 
them  with  their  fear  and  cowardize,and  afterwards  concluded,tbat 
if  they  did  not  presently  raise  their  staves,  and  bear  them  up,  mau- 
gre  any  that  durst  to  interpose,  he  himself  would  cudgel  them  more 
soundly,  than  the  townsmen  were  able  to  do :  Had  they  expressed 
themselves  to  be  valiant  men,  they  should  have  been  excused. 
The  king  answerM,  "  I  was  never  put  to  so  hard  a  choice^  as  to 
be  beaten,  fight  or  fight  not ;  and  so  desired  to  he  excused,  since 
they  were  travellers,  men  of  peace,  and  altogether  unacquainted 
with  any  such  hard  customs.  His  words  were  scarce  ended, 
when  out  came  a  crew  of  shoe-makers,  every  man  well  appointed, 
and  told  them,  that  even  they  should  obey  their  custom,  bid 
them  down  with  their  may^les,  and  withal  began  to  strike 
their  staves  from  tbehr  necks.  That  was  the  watch-word  which 
the  Pindar  and  his  comrades  look'd  for,  and  now  began  the 
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£i:tateat  combat  tbtt  was  ever  seen  in  tBe  street  of  BradiSteftd  : 
fi>r  Robin  and  George  began  to  clear  thie  whole  street  before 
them,  insomuch  that  all  the  town  ro«e,  masters,  apprentices  and 
journey-men :  not  a  staff  to  be  found,  that  wa?  not  u^ed  in  de* 
fence  of  their  liberty.  There  was  nothing  now  thought  on  but 
havook  and  pall  mall ;  the  Pindar  himself  seem'd  to  b^  pounded 
in  amongst  them,  and  many  a  shoe-maker  was  brought  to  his  last, 
and  many  a  staff  was  shiver'd,  and  HMide  skewers:  orack'd 
crowns  went  current,  tho'  many  yfere  found  to  take  th^n  against 
their  wills:  the  shooe-makers  themselves  thought  fy,  to  gi¥^ 
ground,  who  had  vow'd  to  lose  bodies  and  soub  in  the  quarrel, 
and  run  to  shelter  themselves  most  shamefully.  Tbiis  put  the 
king  and  Leicester  in  mind  of  the  great  conflicts  betwixt  them 
iand  the  infidels ;  for  even  here  no  christian  could  find  fa^your  or 
mercy  during  this  battle,  and  the  victory  was  still  doubtful ;  for 
what  the  gentle  craft  wanted  in  strength,  they  had  in  nujqnber ; 
yet  neither  party  were  heard  to  sound  a  retreat,  till  at  length  the 
rindar's  disguise  falling  off  in  the  battle,  he  was  bo  sooner  dis- 
cover'd  and  known,  but  the  sboe^nakers  cry'd,  Trail ;  they  flong 
down  their  staves,  and  cast  up  their  caps,  and  bid  them  welcome 
to  the  merry  town  of  Bradstead  with  a  loud  shout.  No  man 
thought  more  of  his  hurt,  for  the  joy  they  had  ta  see  the  Pindv; 
for  as  the  Trpjans  thought  such  more  houQur'd  than  harmed  that 
were  hurt  by  the  hand  of  Achilles,  so  amongst  them  it  was  held 
rather  a  dignity  than  a  disparagement  to  wear  any  honourable 
scar  made  by  the  hand  of  the  Pindar.  George  having  breathed 
himself  a  little,  thank'd  them  for  their  lives,  and  presently  com- 
manded a  barrel  of  the  best  and  strongest  ale  should  be  brought 
and  set  in  the  streets,  which  was  instantly  done,  and  paid  for. 
Then  George  entreating  them,  as  they  tendered  him,  to  bid  his 
friends  welcome,  they  then  came  about  him  like  gnats :  but  when 
George  had  told  them  who  they  were,  namely,  Robin  Hood  and 
his  bold  yeomen,  who  had  travellM  as  far  as  from  the  forest  of 
Sheerwood  to  prove  what  mettle  was  in  their  fi'atemity,  this  was 
as  good  as  a  plaister  to  every  man's  broken  head ;  for,  witli  a 
joint  acclamatioo,  they  gave  them  a  loud  and  hearty  welcome. 
All  this  the  king  observing,  and  perceiving  the  tWQ  prinp^a  men 
to  be  there  present  whom  he  had  such  a  great  desire  to  see,  call'd 
to  Cuddy,  and  bid  him  provide  him  the  royal  habit,  whiich  he  had 
caused  to  be  brought,  in  case  of  any  needful  occasion.  In  tha 
mean  time,  the  champions  being  all  placed  in  the  midst  of  the 
streets,  and  beleaguered  on  aU  sides,  the  Pindar  call'd  for  a  deep 
wayssel-bowl,  and  fiUing  it  brime  full,  and  falling  down  upon  his 
knees,  all  the  rest  doing  the  like,  he  said,  '*  Here,  Robin  Hood, 
I  drink  an  health,  to  good  king  JBricbiHrd?  aod  ibciia  being  the  best 
VOL,  XXXTII. — NO.  81  6» 
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man  in  the  company,  shalt  first  pledge  it.  That  done,  let  it  go 
round  amongst  the  shooe-makers : "  bat  casting  his  eye  aside, 
continued,  **  only  I  except  from  this  health  those  cowardly  trav- 
ellers, who  are  unworthy  to  drink  so  bra?e  and  valiant  a  prince's 
health,  who  for  fear  durst  not  carry  their  staves  upon  their  shoul- 
ders." Off  went  the  health  with  a  great  shout,  and  was  fill'd  for 
Robin,  which  he  had  no  sooner  drunk,  but  the  king  casting  a 
princely  mantle  about  hhnself,  and  Leicester  and  Cuddy  pluclung 
off  their  disguised  habits,  stept  in  amongst  them,  and  said,  "  Nay^ 
Robin  Hood,  tho'  you  were  of  late  held  to  be  the  best  mUn  in  the 
company,  yet,  by  the  Pindar's  good  leave,  give  king  Richard  li- 
cence to  be  the  third  man  at  least  to  drink  his  own  health." 
These  words,  graced  with  his  majestica!  habit  and  countenance^ 
much  astonish'd  them  on  a  sudden,  but  especially  the  shoo-ma- 
kers,  who  made  no  question,  than  that  they  were  all  no  better 
than  food  for  the  gallows.* 

And  thus  we  take  leave  of  George  A  Green,  a  hero  who 
was  famous  in  his  life,  and  who,  after  bis  death,  received  the 
apotheosis  of  more  than  one  tavern  sign.* 

VIII.  The  second  volume  of  this  collection  closes  with  the 
romance  of  Tom  A  Lincolne,  the  Red  Rose  Knight.  This 
is  one  of  the  later  romances  of  Chivalry  ;  but  as  the  scene  lies 
for  the  most  part  in  foreign  lands,  and  there  is  nothing  pecu^ 
liarlv  English  in  its  character,  it  hardly  comes  within  the  scope 
of  this  article.  This  will  appear*  evident  from  the  title-page, 
which  gives  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  contents  of  the  book, 
and  which  runs  thus ;  ^  The  Most  Pleasant  Histonr  of  Tom 
A  Lincolne,  that  renowned  soldier,  the  Red  Rose  Knieht,  who 
for  bis  valor  and  chivalry  was  sumamed  the  Boast  of  England. 
Showing  his  Honourable  Victories  in  Forraine  Countries,  with 
his  strange  Fortunes  in  the  Fayrie  Land;  and  how  he  married 
the  fair  Anglitora,  daughter  to  Prester  John,  that  renowned 
M onarke  of  the  World.  Together  with  the  Lives  and  Deaths  of 
his  two  famous  Sons,  the  Blacke  Kni^hty  and  the  Fayrie 
Knight,  with  divers  other  memorable  accidents,  full  of  delight.' 

*  It  is  said  that  kk  figure  still  adorns  a  sign  in  Gray's-Inn  Lane,. 
London ;  and  that  it  once  graced  another,  appears  evident  fi-om  the 
following  learned  doggerel. 

'  Veni  Wakefield  peramoemim, 
Ubi  f^uerent  Georgiam  Greeniii% 
Non  inveni,  led  in  li^om 
Fixam  reperi  Georgu  ngnum, 
Ubi  aUarn  bibi  ferun 
Donee  Oeofgio  fortior  eram/ 
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IX.  The  third  and  last  volume  coramences  with  'The 
Knight  of  the  Swan/  another  Toniance  of  Chivalry,  written  by 
Robert  Copland,  who,  to  use  bis  own  words,  did  '  reduce  and 
translate  it  into  our  maternal  and  vulgar  English  tonge,  after 
the  capacite  and  rudeness  of  bis  weak  entendement.'  Instead 
of  analyzing  the  book,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving 
the  title-page,  which  is  as  follows.  ^The  Knight  of  the 
Swanne.  Here  beginneth  the  History  of  the  noble  Helyas 
Knight  of  the  Swanne,  newly  translated  out  of  Frenshe  in  to 
Englysshe  at  thinstigacion  of  the  puyssant  and  illustryous 
Prynce  Lorde  Edwarde  duke  of  Buckingham.' 

A.  '  The  History  of  the  Damnable  Life  and  De- 
served Death  of  Dr.  John  Faustus.  This  romance  is  a 
translation  firom  the  German.  It  is  filled  *  up  to  the  blue,' 
with  magic  and  supernatural  horrors,  and  acquires  new  interest 
from  the  &ct,  that  it  embodies  the  same  old  German  tradition, 
upon  which  Goethe  founded  his  wild  drama  of  Faust  Faus- 
tus  is  first  introduced  as  a  student  b  the  University  of  Witten- 
burg,  where  he  is  made  Doctor  of  Divinity,  but  soon  after 
^ves  himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  Black  Art.  He 
makes  a  compact  with  the  devil,  by  which  the  latter  is  to 
serve  him  in  all  his  desires  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  he  is  to  deliver  himself  up,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  destroyer.  Th'is  compact  is  written  with  his 
own  blood,  and  straightway  Mephistophiles  becomes  bis  fami- 
liar spirit.  Generally  spewing,  this  spirit  is  obedient  to  the 
wishes  of  FautCus,  but  when  the  Doctor  puts  an  improper 
question,  or  does  or  tries  to  do  a  good  action,  Mephistophi- 
les dragoons  him  into  propriety  by  a  rabble  rout  of  imps,  or 
frightens  him  with  a  cock-and-buU  story  about  the  other  worid, 
giving  him  a  foretaste  of  the  pleasant  pastime  of  being  '  tossed 
upon  pitchforks  from  one  devil  to  another.*  On  one  occasion, 
in  particular,  a  great  procession  of  evil  spirits  came  to  torment 
him,  in  which  procession  Lucifer  appears  '  in  a  manner  of  a 
man  all  hairy,  but  of  brown  colour  like  a  squirrel,  curled,  and 
bis  tail  turning  upwards  on  his  back  as  the  squirrels  use.  / 
ihink  he  ctmld  crack  nuts  too  like  asquirreV  Then  a  minute 
account  is  given  of  Faustus's  journey  to  heU,  and  through 
the  air,  and  among  the  planets,  and  afterwards  through  the 
most  famous  kingdoms  oi  the  earth,  whereby  it  appears,  that 
be,  and  not  Columbus,  was  the  first  discoverer  of  America. 
Of  course  the  magic  Doctor  was  deeply  read  in  all  mysteries^ 
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and  be  certainly  discourse's  wisely  upon  comets  and  falling 
stars,  and  other  marveb  of  nature.  One  chapter  relates  *  How 
Faustus  was  asked  a  question  concerning  Thunder.'  ^  His  an- 
swer is  certainly  very  lummous  for  a  Doctor  in  Divinity  and 
the  Black  Art.  *  ft  hath  been  commonly  seen  heretofore/ 
says  he,  *  that  before  a  thunder-clap  fejl  a  shower  of  rain,  or  a 
gale  of  wind  :  for  commonly  after  wind  folleth  rain,  and  after 
rain  a  thunder-clap,  such  thickness  come  to  pass  when  the 
four  winds  meet  together  in  the  heavens,  the  ah'y  clouds  are 
by  force  beaten  against  the  fixed  chrjrstal  firmament,  but  when 
the  airy  clouds  meet  with  the  firmament,  they  are  congealed, 
and  so  strike,  and  rush  agunst  the  firmament,  as  great  pieces 
of  ice  when  they  meet  on  the  waters ;  then  each  other  sound- 
ed in  our  ears,  and  that  we  call  thunder.'  Afterwards  comes 
a  series  of  the  Doctor's  merry  conceits,  showing  how  he  prac- 
tised necromancy ;  how  he  set  a  pair  of  horns  upcMi  a  knight's 
head ;  how  he  transnorted  three  young  dukes  through  the  air 
from  Wittenbui^  to  Munich ;  and  how  one  of  them  fell  fiom 
the  magic  cloak,  on  which  they  sailed  through  the  air,  and  was 
left  benind  at  Munich,  being  ^strucJcen  into  an  exceeding 
dumps,''  We  are  also  told  how  he  pawned  his  leg  to  a  Jew ; 
how  he  ate  a  load  of  hay ;  and  how  he  cheated  a  horse-jockey, 
and  conjured  the  wheels  fix)m  a  clown's  wagon,  with  many 
other  wonders  of  a  similar  nature.  And  finally,  we  are  in- 
formed that,  at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  the  devil  came 
for  him  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  at  midniebt,  and  af- 
ter dashing  his  brains  out  against  the  wall,  left  his  body  in  the 
yard,  *  most  monstrously  torn  and  fearftil  to  behold.' 

XI.  '  The  Second  Report  op  Doctor  John  Faustus, 
containing  his  appearances,  and  the  deeds  of  Wagner.  Writ- 
ten by  an  English  gentleman.  Student  in  Wittenberg,  an  Uni- 
versity, in  Saxony.'  This  is  the  most  singular  and  curious  of 
all  the  romances  m  the  collection,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  which  we  ever  met  with,  ft  is  in  part  a  translation 
firom  the  German  and  in  part  original,  as  very  clearly  appears 
from  sundry  passages  in  the  work ;  but  it  is  written  throughout 
with  such  a  racmess,  and  spirit  and  peculiarity  of  style,  that 
the  reader  finds  something  of  the  magic  it  treats  of  stealmg  over 
his  senses,  as  he  reads,  in  the  first  chapter,  Kit  Wagner,  the 
familiar  servant  of  Faustus,  raises  the  spirit  of  his  master  by 
readmg  in  his  books  of  magic,  thus  giving  us  at  the  outset  a 
^imj^e  (qS  the  Doctor'^  condition  in  the  wotld  of  spirits.    We 
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recollect  an  old  Eoglish  Christmas  carols  entkled  Dives  and 
Lasanis,  wberm  two  serpents  come  to  bear  off  the  rich  man's 
toolj  singjug 

'  Rise  up,  rise  up,  brother  Dives, 

And  come  along  with  me, 
For  you've  a  place  provided  in  hell. 

To  sit  upon  a  serpent* s  knee. 

But  there  was  no  serpent's  knee  for  Doctor  Faustus.  When 
conjured  from  his  Aread  abode,  he  appears  in  a  fiery  car,  and 
is  crowned'a  king.  This  is  their  first  interview.  At  the  sec- 
ond, they  hold  a  long  conference  together,  and  Faustus  pla3rs 
off  upon  Wagner  some  of  the  old  tricks,  which  Mephistophiles 
had  before  practised  upon  the  Doctor.  Wagner  now  launches 
boldly  forth  as  a  conjuror,  and  in  a  learned  discourse  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  enrages  Mephistophiles,  who,  violently  ges- 
ticulating in  reply,  strikes  the  table  with  such  force,  that  the 
print  of  his  fist  is  seen  upon  it  two  years  afterwards.  Then 
we  have  a  description  of  *  The  Tragedy  of  Doctor  Faustus  seen 
in  the  air ; '  and  then  tlie  lamentable  death  of  sundry  students, 
who  imprudently  read  in  the  magic  books,  and  conjured  there- 
from. In  the  mean  time  Wagner  has  gone  to  Vienna,  a  city, 
we  are  told,  *  every  way  bigger  than  the  fair  city  of  London,' 
and,  at  the  period  of  this  history,  besieged  by  the  Grand  Tuik 
Ali  Chan.  Here  the  character  of  the  romanq^  is  almost  en- 
tirely changed,  and  it  becomes  transformed  into  a  tale  of  chiv-. 
airy.  Wagner,  Mephistophiles,  Akercock,  and  Doctor  Faus- 
tus enter  the  Austrian  army  as  soldiers,  and,  on  one  occasion, 
we  are  told  that  ^  Faustus  came  blowing  in  like  swash-buckler 
with  his  rapier  by  his  side,  and  his  hand  on  his  poynard,  swear- 
ing all  the  cross  row  over.'  These  valiant  allies  swagger 
about  the  Turkish  camp,  and  play  many  lewd  pranks  with  Ali 
Chan  himself.  At  length  the  *Duke  of  Austrich,'  alias  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  challenges  the  Grand  Turk  to  single  com- 
bat, and  the  challenge  is  accepted.  The  Christian  fights  on 
horse-back,  and  the  Turk  upon  the  back  of  an  elephant,  an 
animal  which  the  author  thus  minutely  describes  :  <  An  ele- 
phant is  well  nigh  as  big  as  six  oxen,  gaunt  and  slender  like  a 
horse  in  the  flanks,  and  of  more  swift  foot  than  a  man  would 
think  for,  his  fashion  is  like  no  beast  in  England,  but  the  ridge 
of  his  back  is  like  that  of  an  horse,  his  feet  hath  five  great  homev 
toes,  and^  very  long  snout  of  above  two  yards  in  length,  with 
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which  he  will  draw,  iy  anfy  snuffing  up,  a  pretty  good  big 
lad,  and  deliver  him  to  the  riders,  thb  Iodz  trunk  falls  dowa 
betwixt  a  large  pair  of  teeth  or  tushes  of  above  an  ell  aud  a 
half  lone  (as  ye  may  commonly  see  at  the  comb-makers  in 
London;  bending  like  a  boars,  upwards,  his  ears  wel  nigh  irom 
the  top  to  the  neither  tip  of  the  hanging  down  above  seven 
feet  long.'  The  description  of  the  combat  is  very  spirited 
and  amusing,  far  surpassing  that  of  the  combat  between  Orlan- 
do and  the  ^ant  Ferracute  in  Turpb's  chronicle  of  Charle- 
magne, or  the  combat  between  Amadis  and  Angriote  in  Ama- 
dis  de  Gaul.  Indeed  we  have  never  met  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  single  combat,  in  any  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  which 
can  compare  with  this.  Although  rather  long,  yet  we  cannot 
refrain  from  subjoining  it,  assuring  the  lovers  of  the  rare  and 
curious,  that  it  will  well  repay  the  perusaL 

^  And  when  they  were  sworn  that  neither  of  them  had  any 
magick  herb,  charm,  or  incantation,  whereby  they  might  prevail 
in  their  fight  on  their  adversary,  and  had  solemnized  the  accus- 
tomable  ceremonies  in  like  matters  of  combate,  the  herauds 
gave  their  words  of  encounter,  then  with  loud  voyce  and  shril 
trumpets  couragious  blast,  whilst  all  the  people  were  in  dead 
night  expecting  the  demeanour  of  these  renowned  princes.  Now 
we  have  brought  you  to  behold  these  two  champions,  arrived 
thither  with  their  brave  followers,  ready  to  prove  their  valiance  in 
the  face  of  so  great  a  multitude.  Now  if  you  will  stand  aside 
lest  their  ragged  spears  endammage  you,  I  will  give  you  leave  to 
look  through  the  lattice,  where  you  shall  eren  now  see  the  two 
emperors  with  their  brave  shock  dress  doubt  betwixt  their  cruel 
encountrings.  Now  you  may  see  two  combatants,  or  but  as  yet 
champions,  coming  from  the  ends  of  the  field,  the  excellent 
Christian  Emperor  with  incomparable  valour,  visiting  his  horse 
sides  with  his  spurs,  carrying  his  spear  in  the  rest  with  an  even 
level,  so  that  the  thundring  of  the  brave  steed  presaged  the  dint 
of  the  greatest  thunder  clap.  When  Ali  Chan,  gently  galloping 
with  his  huge  beast,  came  forward  with  more  swift  pace  still  as 
he  drew  nearer  to  the  emperor.  All  this  while  you  may  behold 
them  hastening  in  their  course,  like  as  you  see  two  great  waves 
galloping  from  the  corners  of  the  sea  driven  by  contrary  winds, 
meeting  together  by  long  randome,  to  make  the  neighbours  shoars 
to  quake  and  dimb'd  with  their  boystrous  carrier.  The  emperor 
being  now  with  his  greatest  fury  ready  to  fasten  his  lauuce  upon 
his  adversary,  and  his  adversary  ready  to  fasten  his  javelin  on 
him,  when  the  Turk  sudainly  stept  aside,  and  the  Emperor 
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thrasted  his  void  launce  in  the  air,  (for  he  might  easily  do  it)  fot 
though  the  elephant  be  but  low,  yet  he  was  higher  than  his  horse 
by  a  yard,  and  yet  his  horse  was  the  fairest  and  tallest  to  be  found 
in  all  Christendom,  so  that  needs  he  must  lay  his  spear  in  an  uneven 
height  to  break  it  on  him.  Sudainly  the  Turk  stopt,  and  with 
his  nimble  beast  followed  the  Emperor  as  he  had  fled,  whereat 
the  whole  army  of  Turks  shouted  horribly,  clapping  their  hands, 
and  the  Christian  stood  still  in  great  silence,  struck  with  just 
wonder  of  this  strange  Quiddity  in  combat,  and  ere  the  Emperor 
could  make  his  stop,  with  a  short  turn,  the  Turk  had  hit  him  on 
the  shoulder  with  his  javelin,  which  being  denyed  entrance,  for 
very  anger  rent  itself  in  forty  pieces,  and  chid  in  the  air  till  they 
broke  theit  necks  on  the  ground,  and  had  not  then*  the  horse 
started,  the  monstrous  elephant  had  overthrown  him  with  his 
rider  to  the  earth.  But  then  the  horse  incenst  with  ire  for  this 
injury,  and  his  master  more  hotly  burning  with  disdain  and  furi- 
ous gall  leapt,  bounded,  and  sent  out  at  his  mouth  the  foamy 
arguments  of  his  bitter  stomach,  but  so  fast  the  vile  Turk  follow- 
ed that  he  had  spent  three  long  darts  upon  the  barbed  flanks  of 
the  horse,  which  all  in  vain  returned  to  their  master.  The  be* 
holding  Turks  so  eagerly  persuing  the  stroaks  with  shouting,  as 
if  with  a  hidden  sympathie  their  trayning  had  augmented  the  vio* 
lence  of  the  blows.  At  length  the  good  emperor  sorely  ashamed 
came  now  to  make  him  amends  for  his  pretty  falsery :  and  with 
great  scope  throwing  his  launce  forwards  just  upon  the  Turks 
face,  and  when  he  was  almost  by  him,  the  infidel  as  if  he  but 
made  a  sport  of  the  fight,  stept  aside  very  deliberately  thinking 
that  he  should  have  made  him  run  in  the  like  order  as  before, 
but  he  more  cautelous  marking  of  purpose  which  way  he  meant 
to' decline,  turned  with  him,  and  his  learned  horse  could  well  do 
it,  and  indeed  desire  of  revenge  had  sp  seated  itself  in  his  brave 
couragious  breast,  that  now  he  even  followed  him  as  if  he  had 
been  drawn  with  cart-ropes,  the  Turk  seeing  now  he  was  circum- 
vented, fetcht  a  pretty  compass  and  trod  a  round,  the  elephant 
flying  firom  the  horse  and  the  horse  following  the  elephant,  as  yon 
might  see  Seignior  Prospero  lead  the  way  on  Mild-end-green, 
in  the  ringles,  this  was  a  pretty  sport  to  see  the  matter  tum'd  to 
a  play. 

'  Now  the  Christians  having  like  occasion  to  shew  their  glad* 
ness,  gave  such  an  applaudite,  as  never  was  heard  in  any  theater, 
laughing  so  eflusedly  that  they  dasht  their  adversaries  clean  out 
of  countenance,  tickling  again  with  the  long  loud  laughter :  when 
they  had  run  not  passing  twice  about,  the  Turk  seeing  his  time, 
conveyed  himself^  out  of  the  ring,  and  then  got  again  on  his 
back  spending  his  cowardly  darts  upon  his  strong  enemies  armor. 
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tod  fo  fiist  he  followed  and  00  quick]  j  the  good  enpevoir  toraed 
back  again»  that  his  horses  barb  of  steel  out  sticking  in  bis  front, 
met  just  upo9  the  outside  of  the  right  eye  of  the  elephaot,  that  it 
sticking  out  a  foot  entred  in  above  an  inch,  which  the  horse  per- 
ceiving made  the  rest  follow  into  his  head,  up  to  the  hilts  (as  to 
say)  laying  bis  fore  feet  out  straight,  and  his  hinder  legs  in  like 
manner  went  peaking  and  crowded  himself  forward,  stUl  gather^ 
ing  upon  the  elephant,  so  that  not  so  much  with  the  horses  force 
as  the  great  beasts  cruel  paiu,  the  elephant  swaid  back  above  a 
hundred  foot  Now  was  the  £mperor  glad,  and  with  both  his 
bands  lifting  himself  upon  his  stirrops,  took  his  lance,  and  strook 
the  Turk  with  the  point  full  on  the  visard  so  thick  and  so  many 
times,  that  some  blood  foUowed,  with  an  hue  and  cry  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  helmet,  to  find  the  worker  of  his  effusion  :  till 
the  vilain  slave  drawing  his  fine  sword  smote  the  lance  very 
bravely  in  two,  and  casting  his  shield  afore  him,  received  the  last 
stroke  on  the  truncheon  of  it,  which  the  gentle  emperor  with  fell 
fury  threw  at  him  that  he  made  him  decline  almost  to  the  falL 
The  Turk  sitting  on  the  elephants- back,  could  not  with  his  sem* 
iter  reach  the  Christian,  nor  he  the  Turk  with  his  curtilar,  so 
that  now  they  sate  and  lookt  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  people 
at  them,  and  all  at  this  strange  copiug.  The  good  horse  Graonp 
tier  by  chance  being  gored  a  little  under  the  mane  betwixt  the 
bendings  of  barbs  with  the  sharp  tusk  on  the  elephant  neighed 
with  great  stomach,  and  leasing  from  the  beast  which  he  had 
welnigh  forced  to  the  lists  end,  being  thereto  forwarded  with 
the  sharp  spurs  with  so  exceeding  fury,  that  it  was  not  only  a 
marvail  how  the  good  prince  could  sit  him  so  assuredly  and  also 
that  he  spoil'd  not  himself,  but  with  more  eager  fury  began  to 
gallop  upon  the  elephant  again,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  horri* 
ble  with  the  salt  foam  which  in  abundance  issued  from  bis  great 
heart :  for  by  how  much  the  more  a  thing  is  gentle  and  quiet,  by 
so  much  the  more  being  moved  he  is  iracund  and  implacable.  But 
the  emperor  turning  his  reins  carryed  him  clean  contrary  to  the 
lists  end,  where  stood  launces  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  manner 
is,  of  which  he  chose  the  two  stiffest,  longest,  and  rudest  of  their 
stature,  and  came  sofUy  pacing  to  the  Turk :  who  stood  even 
there  still  where  he  was,  the  elephant  bleeding  in  such  abundance, 
that  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  his  meekness  turned  into  rage, 
and  began  to  rise  and  bary,  and  stamp,  and  with  an  uncertain 
sway  to  move,  so  that  with  much  ado  the  slave  stayed  and  ap- 
peased him,  then  the  brave  emperor  liiling  up  his  vizor  not  only 
to  take  breath,  but  the  more  fireely  that  his  speech  might  have 
passage,  he  told  the  Turk  that  he  had  in  a  base  cowardly  manner 
by  false  fraud  and  unequal  fight  dishonored  himself  and  endan- 
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geced  him,  for  whieh  he  tM  him  nuUgrado  suo  he  wocdd  he 
gloriously  revenged  :  and  now  that  they  had  spent  a  good  time 
in  uncertain  fortune,  he  had  brought  two  lances,  choose  which  he 
would,  and  either  begin  the  fight  anew  or  make  an  end  of  the 
old  ;  promising  upon  his  honour  that  if  he  refosed  so  to  do,  he 
would  fosten  one  in  his  beast,  and  another  in  his  heart    And  if 
he  dared  to  do  that,  he  bad  him  come  down  on  foot,  and  there 
break  a  staff  with  him.     The  Turk  as  he  was  an  honourable 
souldier  then  presently  slipt  off  his  elephant,  bra?ely  answering 
that  he  came  to  conquer  him  in  sport,  and  not  meaning  to  make 
a  purposed  battail,  but  sith  he  was  so  presumptuous  as  to  dare 
him  to  his  face,  he  should  soon  perceive  how  lightly  he  weighed 
his  proud  words,  and  then  skipping  to  him,  reacht  a  lance  out  of 
his  hand,  and  went  100  paces  backwards,  so  did  the  emperor  very 
joyfully,  when  they  are  come  so  fer  as  they  thought  they  might 
tntot  to  their  breath,  holding  their  lances  in  both  their  hands, 
began  to  run  very  swiftly,  and  desire  brought  them  together  so 
fast  and  couragiously,  that  their  launces  somewhat  too  malapart 
not  suffering  them  to  come  together,  hurld  the  Turk  above  seven 
foot  off  the  launces  length,  so  that  not  one  there  but  thought  that 
he  had  been  either  slain,  or  his  wind  dasht  out  of  his  belly :  the 
prince  reel'd  backward  above  two  paces,  and  yet  fell  down  much 
astonished.    The  people  on  both  sides  exceedin^y  amazed  and 
affrighted,  especially  the  Turks,  who  sent  out  such  a  doleful  Sanu-* 
tus  that  it  would  have  moved  the  stones  to  ruth,  but  the  dolor  of 
the  christians  was  not  so  great,  for  the  moving  of  the  emperor 
revived  their  spirits  much.     In  a  cause  on  which  the  beholders 
safeties  do  depend  the  ill  success  is  much  feared,  for  it  may  be 
seen  by  tUs,  that  they  will  with  a  certain  alacrity  and  sympathie 
seem  to  help  or  to  pity  as  the  cause  requires.    On  a  sudain  the 
emperor  Uft  up  his  bead,  at  which  the  christians  gave  such  an 
universal  shout,  as  if  even  now  they  would  have  fray'd  the  moun« 
tains  adjacent    The  two  couragious  beasts,  having  lately  heaped 
up  red  hot  rancor  in  their  disdainful  stomacks,  assaulted  the  one 
the  other  with  all  the  weapons  of  nature,  that  it  bad  been  enough 
for  to  have  delighted  any  one,  but  the  horse  had  some  small  ad- 
vantage by  reason  the  eleplumts  right  eye  was  covered  with  the 
trailing  down  of  the  blood.    By  this  time  the  emperor  rose  again 
and  the  one  went  to  his  horse,  the  other  to  his  elephant,  having 
first  splintred  their  spears,  and  fenced  so  long  as  any  vertue  re- 
mained in  their  slaughtered  launces.     When  each  had  gotten  to 
their  beasts  they  began  to  forward  them,  who  with. equal  ire 
moved,  needed  no  incouragement,  then  did  the  emperor  coming 
with  full  scope  upon  the  Turk,  smite  the  elephant  just  upon  one 
of  the  teeth,  while  with  great  rage  the  horse  had  fastened  hia 
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pike  again  in  the  jaw-bone,  so  that  the  elephant  still  swayed  btck, 
but  neither  of  them  being  able  to  reach  the  one  the  other  ;  the 
excellent  prince  casting  his  golden  shield  before  him,  and  draw- 
ing his  glittering  cnrtelar,  leapt  upon  the  neck  of  his  horse,  and 
laying  one  hand  upon  one  tooth  of  the  elephant,  with  the  other 
hand  upon  the  thonge  that  went  cross  his  forehead,  vaulted  up, 
and  settling  his  feet  upon  the  tusks,  on  the  head  of  the  beast, 
cast  up  himself,  and  laid  his  sitting  place  where  his  hands  were^ 
and  there  he  rode  by  a  little  and  a  little,  till  he  might  buckle 
with  the  insedent  No  sooner  came  he  within  the  reach  of  the 
Turk,  but  he  smote  the  Turk  so  freely,  who  was  reildy  prepared 
for  him,  that  he  made  him  decline  a  little,  there  they  fooght  so  long 
that  the  elephant  dri?en  through  pain  was  thrust  up  to  the  lists, 
hereupon  all  the  christian  people  shouted,  in  a  more  free  manner 
than  ever  at  any  time  before,  all  the  while  the  hard  mettal'd 
swords  play'd  upon  each  others  shields,  so  that  the  glory  of  their 
rare  fight  was  so  wonderfully  pleasing  to  the  eye,  ami  so  honour- 
able to  the  combatants,  that  if  they  had  jested  one  would  well 
have  been  contented  to  view  all  the  long  day :  but  the  good  prince 
was  too  hard  for  the  other,  for  with  his  ready  blows  he  urged  the 
great  slave  out  of  his  cell,  and  made  him  sit  behind  the  arson  of 
the  saddle,  and  if  this  accident  had  not  hq>pen'd  he  had  surely 
made  him  sit  behind  the  arson  of  his  elephants  tayle.  For  so 
soon  as  the  elephant  had  but  touched  the  lists,  the  Christian 
marshals  of  the  field  came  ^allopping  and  parted  the  combatants, 
holding  the  Turk  as  vanquished,  whilst  betwixt  the  contrary  and 
adverse  part  there  was  four  negatives,  so  that  weH  nigh  they  had 
fallen  to  blows,  finr  the  case  seemed  to  the  Christian  pkin^  to  the 
Turk  unjust.  That  because  the  beast  whereon  he  rode  went  to 
the  lists  end,  therefore  the  stopper  should  be  Uamed.  Well, 
heraulds  whose  office  it  is  to  deal  in  such  royal  matters,  had  the 
discossing  of  it,  and  it  was  deferred  to  arbiters,  with  this  condi- 
tion, that  if  the  Turk  wfs  found  vanquished,  he  should  be  yield- 
ed as  recreant  (and  miscreant  he  was.)  So  the  matter  was  post- 
ed off  whilst  it  never  was  concluded,  and  both  the  parties  de- 
parted, the  one  to  the  camp,  the  other  to  the  city,  in  no  leas 
idemn  pomp  than  they  entred  accompanied  into  the  sands,  whae 
so  rare  a  chance  fortuned  betwixt  so  puissant  emperors.  And 
because  the  matter  vras  as  strange  as  true  I  have  sojourned  a 
little  too  lonip  in  it.     Rnt  tn  *iio  n^vf  innA  vAn  ah^H  havo  a  better 


B  as  being  racy 
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ceedin^y  haniKMiious  and  poetical.  Thus,  for  example,  speak- 
ing of  a  female,  be  says,  <  In  her  silken  soft  band  sbe  held  a 
hite,  discoursing  sweetly  upon  the  solemn  strings  mih  her 
nimble  Jingers.^  And  again,  when  speaking  of  we  Christian 
and  Turkisn  armies,  be  says,  *  Now  it  had  ^en  a  brave  sight, 
to  see  the  greatest  princes  of  the  whole  world  east  and  west, 
attended  on  by  their  whde  forces  set  in  aray,  their  gorgeovs 
and  bright  armours  and  toec^ons  casting  up  long  tramels  of 
golden  shine  to  the  heavensj  the  noyse  of  clarions,  trumpets, 
etc.  incouraging  the  fidntbg  souldier,  and  increasing  the  bold- 
ness of  the  resolute.  There  was  at  once  in  this  field  all  the 
terror  of  the  world,  accompanied  with  all  the  beauty.' 

But  enough.  We  must  now,  though  reluctantly,  take  leave 
of  our  theme,  fearing,  like  the  author^  the  last  romance, '  that 
tecause  the  matter  was  strange  as  true,  we  have  sojourned  a 
little  too  long  in  it' 


Abt.  V. — History  of  Maine. 

The  History  of  the  State  of  Maine ;  from  Us  first  Discover 
ry,  A.  D.  1602,  to  the  Separation,  A.  D.  1820,  inclusive. 
By  William  D.  Williamson.  Hallowell.  1833.  3 
vols.  8vo. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  long  been  known  to  the  public 
as  a  lawyer  and  politician  of  eminence ;  and  be  has  fully  mam- 
tained  bis  reputation  as  a  historian.  We  rejdce  that  at 
last  we  have  a  complete  history  of  Maine,  written  by  one 
capable  of  doing  it  justice.  During  the  fifteen  years  that  these 
volumes  have  been  m  preparation,  every  authentic  source  of 
information  has  been  examined,  from  the  library  of  Harvard 
University  and  the  Boston  Atheneum,  to  the  communication  of 
the  most  unpretending  correspondent.  Mr.  Williamson  has 
wanted  neither  patience  and  mdustry  m  collecting  (acts,  nor 
ability  in  relating  them  in  the  manner  best  fitted  for  the  object 
he  had  in  view.  He  has  dven  a  simple,  unvarnished  re- 
cord of  truths,  many  of  which  are  of  a  nature  to  excite  a 
lively  bterest,  and  has  no  where  allowed  his  pen  ^  to  play 
with  figures,  flowers,  and  phantoms  in  the  fields  of  ftncy. 
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Tbe  IntrodnctioD  oontains  the  best  description  of  the 
coast,  islands,  and  geographical  features,  that  has  yet  appeared. 
When  consulted  in  connexion  with  the  excellent  map  of  Mr. 
Greenleaf,  it  will  often  be  found  of  great  utility.  Mr.  William- 
son's description  of  the  animals,  vegetables  and  minerals  of 
Maine,  will  be  of  service  to  the  naturalist ;  and  his  account 
of  the  medicmal  qualities  of  many  indigenous  herbs,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry  on  the  subject 

The  body  of  the  work  mdudes  not  only  the  great  oudines 
of  the  history  of  Mune,  but  a  correct  and  detiuled  account 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  State.  A  large  amount  of  valuable 
matter  is  embodied  in  as  small  a  space,  as  could  be  reasonably 
expected  or  desired.  A  histcuy  of  so  important  a  State,  con-* 
taining  a  larger  territory,  and  a  greater  porrion  of  fertile  seal 
than  all  the  rest  of  New  En^and, — the  third  State  of  the 
Union  in  amount  of  shipping,  and  possessing  almost  as  many 

f;ood  harbors  as  all  the  United  States  besides,  cannot  be  re 
ated  in  a  few  pages.    Belknap's  New  Hampshire,  Williams's 
Vermont,  or  Bradford's  Massachusetts  could  be  compressed 
mto  a  six-penny  mag^ine,  with  as  much  reason,  to  say  the 
least,  as  the  history  of  Maine. 

Finally,  the  work  is  arranged  with  judgment;  written  m  a 
neat,  perspicuous  style  ;  and  wiiriong  be  regarded  as  a  stand- 
ard history.  Those  who  wbuld  become  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  principal  States  of  the  American  Republic, — who  have 
viewed  its  beautiful  scenery ;  its  towering  and  majestic  moun- 
tains ;  its  romantic  undulaticMis  of  hill  and  valley ;  its  shining 
lakes  and  broad  wmding  rivers : — ^who  have  gazed  on  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  the  ancient  warriors'  home,  and  have  long- 
ed to  know  ^  the  deeds  of  the  davs  of  other  years,'— -would 
do  well  to  purchase  the  woric  of  Mr.  Williamson. 

The  coast  of  this  State  was  first  visited  by  Capt.  Gosnold, 
in  160^  After  sailing  along  the  shore  as  fiir  as  Cape  Cod,  he 
returned  to  Eneland,  without  seemg  or  performbg  any  thing 
remarkable.  But  Ainerica  was  now  regarded  with  curiodty 
and  interest.  The  romantic  and  fimtastical  accounts  ^of  its 
sylvan  scenes  and  wild  inhabitants,'  were  Ibtened  to  with  ad- 
miration ;  and  after  having  been  disregarded  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  or  at  least  viewed  as  a  residence  fit  only  for 
savage  men,  it  had  become  the  theme  of  conversation  m  every 
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circle,  and  already  in  ima^nation  was  a  home  for  many  a  bold 
adyenturer. 

In  the  course  of  three  years,  two  other  navigators,  Captains 
Pring  and  Weymouth,  arrived  on  the  coast,  and  explored 
some  of  the  harbors  and  bays.  Weymouth  was  much  pleased 
with  his  visit;  his  men  readily  caught  plenty  of  salmon,  cod, 
haddock,  and  other  laree  fish ;  and  the  soil  on  the  islands  and 
main  was  found  to  be  of  an  excellent  quality.  In  ascendmg  Pe- 
nobscot Bay  in  -his  pinnace,  all  were  delighted  with  the  beau- 
tifiil  prospect :  they  admired  the  cool  dark  groves,  and  listened 
with  rapture  to  the  songs  of  the  wild  birds  among  the  branches. 
The  wide  and  deep  river,  with  its  pebbly  coves  and  green 
borders,  appeared  to  them  the  finest  they  had  ever  seen.  The 
captain  was  instructed  to  treat  the  natives  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  m  his  intercourse  and  traffic  with  them ;  but  he  easily 
found  a  pretext  for  kidnapping  five,  with  whom  he  soon  re- 
turned home,  leaving  an  irreconcilable  hatred  against  the  Eng- 
lish name. 

Five  companies  were  sochu  after  formed,  and  incorporated 
by  king  James,  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing  the  American 
coast,  and  teaching  the  savages  the  precepts  of  the  Christians 
of  those  times,  their  practices  having  been  duly  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  the  natives  by  the  actions  of  Capt.  Weymouth 
and  his  man-stealing  associates.  The  London  Company,  in 
April,  1607,  established  a  colony  at  the  moulh  of  James  river 
in  Virginia ;  and  soon  after,  on  the  31st  of  May,  the  Plymouth 
Company  despatched  two  ships  with  emigrants,  to  commence 
a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  They  arrived  on  the  8th 
of  August,  and  soon  established  themselves  in  the  southerly  part 
of  the  present  town  of  Phipsburg.  The  vessels  returned  to 
England  m  December,  leaving  forty-five  of  the  adventurers  to 
spend  the  wmter  on  the  edge  of  an  unexplored  wilderness,  and 
on  the  shore  of  a  wild  tempestuous  ocean. 

A  combination  of  circumstances  caused  this  settlement  to 
casoe  to  nothing.  The  winter  veas  extremely  severe  ;  the  na- 
tives became  more  unfriendly ;  and  the  first  arrivak  from  Eng- 
land brought  information  of  the  death  of  Lord  John  Popham, 
the  leading  member  of  the  Plymouth  Company.  The  colo- 
nists left  Uie  country  with  the  returning  ships,  and  justified 
themselves  to  Sir  Ferdbando  Gorges  and  other  members  of 
the  Company.     From  this  time,  however,  the  coast  was  never 
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deserted  by  the  English,  until  it  became  pennanently  settled. 
They  fished  among  the  blands,  traded  with  the  natives,  and 
sometimes  wbtered  in  the  country.  The  island  of  Monhegan 
was  a  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  had  permanent  inhabi- 
tants as  eariy  as  1632,  and  probably  before  that  time.  In  the 
year  following,  settlements  were  commenced  at  Saco,  Sagada- 
hoc, and  other  places  on  the  main,  which  soon  sprciad  over  the 
whole  coast. 

Meanwhile  the  French  were  not  careless  spectatois  of  the 
operations  of  the  English  in  America :  they  were  fired  with 
the  idea  of  extending  their  possessions,  and  of  partaking  in  the 

fimfiil  trade  with  the  natives.  In  1603,  Henry  VI.  erf 
ranee  granted  a  patent  to  the  Sieur  de  Monts  of  all  the  Amer- 
ican territory  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-sixth  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  giving  the  tract  the  name  of  Acadia.  De  Monts 
soon  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  after  ^nsiting  the  coast  of  Maine, 
and  wintering  on  St  Croix  island,  at  the  head  of  Passamaquod- 
dy  Bay,  finaUy  settled  at  Port  Royal,  now  Annapolis,  in 
nova  Scotia.  Some  of  his  adherents  soon  after  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Quebec ;  and  two  Jesuit  priests,  leaving  Port  Royal, 
establbhed  themselves  on  the  island  of  Mount  Desert.  In  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years,  these  Jesirits  were  joined  by 
twenty-five  or  thirty  other  Catholics.  They  were,  however, 
soon  dispossessed  by  Capt.  Royal,  who,  with  sixty  followers, 
destroyed  tlieir  settlement ;  carried  fifteen  of  them,  with  the 
Jesuits,  to  Virginia,  and  sent  the  others  to  France.    Royal 

Pursued  his  conquests  ;  broke  up  the  French  settlements  at  St 
!roix  and  Port  Royal ;  and  carried  the  booty  to  Jamestown. 
But  the  French  soon  returned  ;  pursued  their  fisheries  ;  traded 
with  the  Indians ;  furnished  them  with  arms ;  and  converted 
them  to  the  Catholic  religion.  They  were  not  molested  again, 
however,  until  1629,  when  David  Kirk,  with  his  kinsmen 
Louis  and  Thomas,  reduced  their  establishments  at  Quebec, 
Trois  Rivieres,  and  Tadousac. 

The  English  settlements  in  New  England  now  advanced 
with  great  rapidity ;  in  1631  eight  extensive  grants  of  territory 
in  Maine  had  been  made  by  the  council  of  the  Plymouth  Com- 

5 any.  All  ranks  were  equal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
I'bere  were  no  privileged  orders.  The  inhabitants  enjoyed  civil 
and  religious  liberty ;  they  were  borne  down  by  no  oppressive 
tax ;  and  were  free  fiom  the  political  squabbles  and  persecutions 
of  the  parent  state.    Many  persons  of  superior  abilities  repaired 
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to  a  country,  where  birtb  was  not  essential  to  preferment;  and 
others  of  desperate  fortunes  sought  an  asylum  m  the  western 
woods.  So  great  was  the  spirit  of  emigration  in  England,  that 
the  kine  beoune  alarmed,  and  detained  many  ships  which 
were  (ull  of  passengers,  and  ready  to  sail.  America,  be  feared, 
would  contain  too  many  of  those  men  of  proud  and  noble 
minds,  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thbg  for  liberty  and 
conscience,  and  who  could  there  successfully  resist  his  power, 
if  exerted  in  opposition  to  their  richts. 

About  this  time,  various  contramctory  reasons  rendered  the 
Plymouth  Council  unpopular  with  all  classes.  The  king  looked 
with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  liberty  enjoyed  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic ;  ^  the  Commons  believed  the  leading  members  of  the 
council  wholly  devoted  to  the  king ;  and  the  dissolute  pre- 
lates regarded  with  horror,  all  those  who  dared  to  screen  the 
Puritans  from  their  holy  wrath.  By  the  treaty  of  St  Ger- 
main, between  England  and  France,  Quebec,j  Port  Royal, 
and  the  indefinite  country  of  Acadia  were  yielded  again 
to  the  French,  who  soon  after  took  possession  of  their  old  set- 
tlement. But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  remstate  the  enemies  of 
the  colonists  in  their  former  possessions,  and  prepare  these 
wolves  to  prey  upon  them ;  the  patent,  or  rather  charter  of  the 
Plymouth  company  was  assailed  from  all  quarters,  and  was 
finally  given  up  in  1635. 

Sir  F.  Gorges  was  now  appointed  Governor  General  of  New 
En^and  ;  but  he  never  saw  this  country,  nor  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  new  station.  He  obtained,  however,  a  grant 
booi  the  king  of  that  part  of  Maine,  whu^h  lies  between  the 
Kennebec  and  Piscataqua  rivers.  A  regular  provisional 
government  was  established  in  hb  territory.  It  was  a  demo- 
cracy in  &ct ;  like  thegovemments  of  the  other  communities 
in  Maine.  In  the  French  settlements,  military  chieftains 
were  absolute.  Many  desperadoes  of  that  nation  were  con- 
stantly on  the  coast ;  and  their  exploits  have  been  celebrated 
in  many  a  wild  legend.  One  D'Aulney  seized  the  tradmg- 
house  of  the  New  Plymouth  colonists  at  Bagaduce  (Ba^e- 
douce),  on  the  peninsula  now  called  Castine,  where  he  built  a 
castle.  La  Tour,  another  French  adventurer,  destroyed  the 
En^ish  trading-house  at  Machias,  and  established  himself  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St.  John.  These  two  men  for  a  long  time  held 
all  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine  under  their  sway.  The  v  agreed 
in  nothing  but  enmity  to  each  other.  D' Auhney,  a  Catholic  and 
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zealot,  was  irascible  and  ferocioiis,.  and  La  Toar^n,  Protestant, 
oi  rather  skeptic,  was  subtle  and  base.  The  former,  after  sev- 
eral attacks  on  La  Tour,  besieged  hb  fortress  during  hb  ab- 
sence, with  the  intention  of  seizing  his  eflfects,  and  capturing 
his  wife.  This  mtrepid  woman  gave  him  a  repulse>  with  the 
loss  of  more  than  thirty  of  his  men.  In  the  course  of  two 
years,  he  made  another  assault,  and  after  losmg  twelve  of  his 
ibilowere,  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  wife  of  La 
Tour,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds. 

Madame  La  Tour,  a  most  amiable  and  accomplished  woman, 
was  unable  to  bear  her  accumulated  misfortunes.  She  had 
lost  all  that  was  desirable  in  life;  her  domestics  had  been 
butchered  by  D'Aulney ;  she  no  longer  had  a  home  ;  her  es- 
tate was  gone ;  and  she  was  separated^*  lAn  her  husband,  whom, 
unworthv  as  he  was,  she  loved  to  idolatry.  Within  three 
weeks  after  her  capture,  she  died  of  gvief ;  and  her  wretched 
husband  applied  for  relief  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
which  had  often  befi'iended  him,  and  assisted  him  with  men 
and  money,  against  his  enemy.  He  succeeded  in^  obtaining 
more  loans  ftom  the  merchants  in  Boston,  with  a  vessel  and 
crew.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Cape  Sable,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  his  countrymen,  the  English  part  of  the  crew 
were  overcome,  and  basely  set  on  shore  in  the  wilderness. 
He  then  prowled  around  the  coast  for  two  years,  until  the 
death  of  D'Aulney,  when  he  determined  to  recover  his  former 
property,  and  seize  on  the  large  estate  of  his  late  adversary. 
The  subtle  Frenchman  made  an  attempt,  which  b  rarely  un- 
successful in  persons  of  his  attractive  exterior;  and  soon  found 
himself  in  possession  of  all  that  he  desired. 

But  after  his  marriage  with  the  widow  of  lyAulney,  he  en- 
tirely forgot  hb  fiiends  and  creditors  in  Massachusetts.  Though 
that  Colony  had  gained  little,  and  lost  much,  by  her  officious 
interference  in  the  afiairs  of  Maine,  she  was  still  wiUing  to  in- 
termeddle a  little  more,  and  give  its  inhabitants  the  advantage 
of  her  government,  even  without  consulting  their  wish^. 
Four  years  after  the  death  of  Gorges,  which  happened  in 
1647,  she  laid  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  eastern  country, 
which  embraced  most  of  the  settlements  in  hb  patent  Her 
claim  met  with  considerable  opposition,  both  from  the  in- 
habitants she  wbhed  to  rule,  and  from  their  Governor, 
Godfrey.  Most  of  the  people,  nevertheless,  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.    They  felt  no  great  attachment, 
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boweyer,  to  their  new  mast^^,  and  from  the  first  to  the  last 
of  the  political  connexion  of  the  two  countries,  the  inhabitants 
of  Maine  were  desirous  of  a  separation. 

The  war  between  England  and  Holland  happening  about 
this  time,  the  country  was  filled  with  alarming  rumors  :  it  was 
reported,  that  the  Dutch  Governor  of  Manhadoes  was  inciting 
the  Indians  to  fall  upon  the  English  settlements.  Five  hun- 
dred men  were  raised  in  Massachusetts,  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Major  Sedgwick  and  Captain  Leverett,  to  reduce 
the  Dutch  colony.  But  before  the  forces  were  embarked, 
news  of  peace  were  received.  It  was  determined,  however, 
that  the  troops  should  do  something  ;  and  an  expedition  was 
undertaken  against  the  French  m  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia. 
No  opposition  was  attempted  at  Bagaduce,  nor  at  St.  John, 
where  La  Tour  generally  resided.  Indeed  it  is  probable,  that  he 
-was  as  willing  to  live  under  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
as  that  of  France,  which  had  once  declared  him  an  outlaw. 
Nova  Scotia  was  likewise  reduced,  and  was  held  thirteen  years, 
until  the  treaty  of  Breda. 

In  the  mean  time,  Massachusetts  constantly  endeavored  to 
extend  her  jurisdiction  in  Maine,  until  at  last  it  embraced  the 
whole  seaboard  to  Passamaquoddy.  Her  laws  were  introduc- 
ed, and  justice  was  regularly  administered  by  her  magistrates. 
But  she  very  wisely  never  cared  about  enforcing  the  more  of- 
fensive statutes  m  the  eastern  country.  People  held  offices 
there,  and  were  allowed  to  vote,  althou^  they  were  not 
members  of  the  church  ;  and  Baptists,  witches,  and  Friends 
were  never  hanged  in  Mune,  notwithstanding  sundry  attempts 
to  crush  '  the  cockatrice's  egg  of  tolerations^  that '  first  bom  of 
all  abominations.' 

Charles  II.,  soon  after  his  accession,  gave  the  Duke  of 
York  a  patent  of  all  the  country  between  St.  Croix  and 
Pemaquid ;  and  resolved,  moreover,  to  put  the  grandson  of 
Sir  F.  Gorges  in  possession  of  his  inheritance.  Several  royal 
commissioners  were  appointed,  to  detach  the  people  from  their 
connexion  with  Massachusetts,  and  to  form  a  government  for 
the  whole  country.  The  first  part  of  their  duty  was  unneces- 
sary, as  the  inhabitants  of  Maine  were  already  on  the  eve  of  a 
revx>lution  ;  and  the  second  was  so  poorly  performed,  that  in 
three  or  four  years,  the  people  were  glad  to  resume  their  for- 
mer union  with  Massachusetts.  The  *  Bay  Colony '  had  been 
disliked,  but  Charles  was  despised ;  and  all  the  efhrts  of  this 
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modern  BeccbtiSr  to  reinstate  young  Gorges  in  his  patrimony^ 
were  unsuccessful. 

After  many  vexatious  suits,  the  interest  of  Cropges,  in  Maine, 
was  finally  purchased  by  Massachusetts  for  twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  sterling.  Charles  was  much  displeased  by 
this  bargain.  He  had  himself  made  proposals  for  buying  the 
patent  of  Gorees^  and  New  Hampshire^  in  order  to  make 
provi^on  for  his  natural  son,  the  duke  of  Monmouth.  He 
expressed  to  the  colonial  i^ents  his  indignation  at  their  disloyd 
interference  in  his  afiairs,  and  ordered  the  government  of  the 
Colony  to  sunender  their  new  acquisition  on  payment  of  the 

Imrchase  money.  ^  We  are  much  surprised/  said  he  in  his 
etter,  <  while  listening  to  the  complaints  of  Mr.  Gorges,  that 
you  should  presume,  without  asking  our  royal  permission,  to 
purchase  his  interest  in  the  province  of  Maine ;  acquainted,  as 
YOU  know  we  are,  with  some  effects  of  the  severe  hand  you 
nave  holden  over  our  subjects  there.'  Massachusetts,  having 
made  a  fair  purchase^  felt  little  disposed  to  be  bullied  out  of 
it ;  and  Charles,  finding  that  his  blustering  was  firuitless,  and 
probably  recollecting  his  &ther,  wisely  allowed  the  Puritans  to 
live  in  peace. 

War,  indeed,  was  almost  unknown  in  New  England,  front 
its  first  settlement,  until  it  broke  out  in  Plymouth,  between 
the  colonists  and  lung  Philip.  The  country  was  at  that  time 
in  a  state  of  generd  prosperity.  A  livelihood  was  easily  ob* 
tained,  and  many  were  possessed  of  superfluities.  There 
were  thirteen  towns  and  plantatk>ns  in  Mame,  and  more  than 
six  thousand  inhabitants.  The  farms  were  productive ;  fish 
could  be  taken  in  almost  any  quantities;  and ^ wild  fowl 
abounded  amone  the  innumerable  islands  on  the  coast  But 
the  aspect  of  things  was  soon  changed,  after  the  destruction  of 
Philip's  power  in  Massachusetts.  His  surviving  partisans 
then  fled  to  the  East,  and,  in  conjunction  with  ^the  powerful 
tribes  in  that  section,  fell  upon  the  settlements.  The  people 
dared  not  go  to  any  considerable  distance  from  their  fortified 
houses;  their  harvests  and  cattle  were  destroyed;  and  the 
fishermen  massacred.  No  force  could  act  successfull  v  against 
the  savages ;  they  attacked  a  settlement  one  day,  and  in  a  few 
more  were  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fiftv  miles  distant  in  the 
wilderness.  Their  number  was  more  than  double  that  of  the 
English,  though  they  had  been  neariy  exterminated  fifty  years 
before  by  the  great  pestiknce,  which  at  that  time  raged  among 
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the  abwiginal  tribes.  They  were  urged  on  to  their  work  hj 
Catholic  emissaries,  and  amply  supplied  with  arms  by  the 
French  traders.  After  they  had  killed  two  or  three  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants,  burned  Uape  Neddoc,  Saco,  Scarborough, 
Pemaquid,  and  several  other  places,  and  defeated  and  killed 
Captain  Leverett  mnd  sixty  of  his  men  in  battle,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  finally  concluded. 

A  few  years  after  the  pacification  of  the  Indians,  the  gov- 
ernments both  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine  experienced  many 
chances.  The  charters  were  first  dissolved;  then  followed 
the  despotic  administrations  of  Dudley  and  Andros ;  and  after 
the  deposition  of  the  latter,  the  old  course  of  thugs  was  re> 
sumed,  till  1691,  wh^  the  Charter  of  William  and  Mary 
united  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine  under  one  gov- 
ernment. Meanwhile,  the  affiiirs  of  the  eastern  people  returned 
to  their  former  flourishing  condition.  The  natives  no  longer 
disturbed  them  ;  settlements  were  increased  ;  end  the  fisheries 
were  prosecuted  with  new  vigor.  But  soon  after  the  second 
appointment  of  Andros,  the  flatterioe  prospect  was  altered. 
That  proud  and  foolbh  man  was  so  imprudent,  as  to  attadc 
end  rifle  the  house  of  the  Baron  de  St.  Castine  at  Bagaduce. 
Castine  had  formerly  been  a  Colonel  in  the  French  army. 
He  was  bom  in  France,  near  the  Pvrenean  mountains,  and 
had  imbibed  a  love  for  the  scenes  of  a  vrild  and  uncultivated 
region.  Receiving  his  discharge  fi*om  the  army  stationed  at 
Quebec,  he  settled  at  Bagaduce  on  the  Penobscot  He  con- 
formed entirely  to  the  habits  of  the  natives,  and  had  several 
of  their  women  ibr  his  wives.  His  melancholy  and  contem- 
plative disposition  suited  the  habits,  of  his  new  companions ; 
and  his  superior  talents  conunanded  their  respect  and  admira- 
tion. The  influence  he  possessed  over  the  tribes  was  supreme ; 
and  as  soon  as  be  saw  faunself  insulted  by  the  English,  he  let 
loose  the  savages  like  so  many  Uood-hounds  upon  the  neigh- 
boring settlements. 

Andros,  perceiving  his  folly,  immediately  proceeded  east- 
ward, with  ei|ht  hundred  men.  But  soldiers  were  of  little  con- 
sequence in  Maine,  in  Indian  warfare,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served. The  savages  left  the  troops  to  themselves,  and  at- 
tacked and  burned  the  unprotected  towns.  War  with  France 
being  declared  about  the  same  time,  the  country  was  deluged 
with  enemies.  The  natives  were  now  well  acouainted  with 
the  arms  and  stratagems  of  modem  warfare,  and  assisted  by 
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their  civilized  friends,  they  stonned  the  strong  houses  and  forts 
of  the  English.  Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
only  four  towns,  Wells,  York,  Kittery,  and  Appledone,  on  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  remained  ;  and  these  the  enemy  nad  determined 
to  destroy.  The  flourishing  town  of  Falmouth,  among  others, 
had  been  taken  by  five  hundred  French  aad  Indians ;  the  in- 
habitants butchered,  and  almost  every  trace  of  civilization  ob- 
literated. All  the  eastern  people  had  either  retired  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  remaining  towns,  or  had  been  killed  or  taken 
and  sent  to  Canada.  Man^  forts  and  strone  houses  were  built 
by  Governor  Andros  at  various  improper  places,  to  curb  the 
savages.  Amonc  other  foolish  things,  a  great  fortress  was  con- 
structed by  the  famous  Col.  Church,  near  Pemaquid  point,  at 
a  cost  of  £20.000,  which,  for  its  practical  utihty,  might  as 
well  have  been  situated  at  Cape  Horn.  Government,  however, 
were  soon  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  garrison 
at  that  place,  as  it  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  French. 

But  a  day  of  retribution  at  length  came  upon  the  savages. 
Many  of  the  exiled  inhabitants  of  Maine,  rendered  desperate, 
enlisted  under  Col.  Church,  and  other  commanders,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  strong  quick-scented  dogs,  pursued  the  natives 
into  their  retreats.  The  Indians,  being  little  assisted  by  the 
French  m  their  adversities,  experienced  the  wrath  of  the  Eng- 
lish. Hostilities  with  the  vanous  tribes  continued  with  litUe 
intermission,  fit)m  1688,  until  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  between 
England  and  Fjrance,  in  1713.  The  country  was  now  desolate : 
several  thousands  had  been  either  killed  or  captured,  or  had 
died  fit>ra  improper  exposure ;  and  the  country  was  deserted  by 
the  survivors.  jBut  the  former  inhabitants  who  remained,  soon 
returned  to  their  old  possessions ;  many  of  the  settlements 
again  became  flourishing ;  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 

J  ears,  Maine  resumed  its  former  appearance.  During  the 
ite  wars.  Sir  William  Phipps,  with  seven  hundred  men,  and 
eight  ships,  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia  and  the  French  settlements 
to  the  eastward.  He  visited  Port  Royal,  Chicabucto,  St.  John, 
Penobscot,  &c.,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  whole 
country.  It  was  however  relmquished  at  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  m  1697,  but  was  again  conquered  by  CoL  Nicholson  in 
the  succeeding  French  war,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Endish  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

After  the  resettlement  of  Maine,  the  inhabitants  were  in 
constant  fear  of  the  Indians,  and,  in  the  course  of  seven  years. 
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a  new  war  broke  out  with  them.  But  they  bad  now  ceased 
to  be  powerful ;  more  than  half  of  the  several  tribes  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  late  hostilities  ;  and  it  required  all  the  exertions 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  push  them  on  to  a  new  effort. 
The  General  Court  determined  to  prosecute  this  war  with 
vigor :  a  thousand  men  were  raised ;  four  hundred  were  or- 
dered to  range  through  the  country  continually ;  and  the  rest 
were  distributed  in  the  garrisons  of  the  most  exposed  places. 
The  savages  were  hunted  down.  Two  hundred  men  proceeded 
to  Norridgewock,  the  residence  of  the  infamous  Jesuit  Rale, 
killed  him,  and  dispersed  his  followers ;  two  of  their  villages 
on  the  Penobscot  were  burned ;  and  within  three  years,  one 
third  of  the  remaining  abori^nal  mhabitants  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  ambition  of  their  French  rulers.  After  this  signal  chas- 
tisement, they  were  elad  to  obtain  peace  on  any  terms. 

From  the  termination  of  the  Indian  hostilities,  in  1726,  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  and  French  war,  in  1744, 
the  eastern  country  gradually  increased  in  population,  wealth, 
and  general  importance.  The  value  of  the  timber  lands  be- 
gan to  be  properly  appreciated,  and  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  British  government.  Education  was  regarded,  and  the 
laws  improved.  But  France  having  now  declared  war 
against  England,  it  was  thought  politic,  as  well  as  polite,  to 
return  the  visits  which  had  formerly  been  made  to  our  settle- 
ments, and  grant  the  French  some  of  the  blessings  which  they 
had  so  bountifully  distributed  to  ourselves.  The  country  was 
put  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  the  siege  of  Loubburg,  on  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  was  planned.  William  Pepperell,  the 
commander  of  the  expedition,  and  a  very  laree  proportion  of 
the  officers  and  men,  were  from  Maine.  Tnat  country  now 
contained  more  than  three  thousand  fighting  men,  mured  to 
war  and  hardship.  Their  manners  had  acquired  a  tincture  of 
ferocity ;  the  almost  continual  hostilities  with  the  Indians  had 
rendered  them  familiar  with  blood  and  suffering,  and  they 
longed  to  take  revenge  on  their  Catholic  neighbors  for  their 
unprovoked  outrages. 

Pepperell  sailed  from  Nantucket  on  the  24th  of  March,  1745, 
for  his  destination,  with  thirteen  ships  of  war,  carrying  in  all 
two  hundred  guns,  and  four  thousand  men.  The  plan  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  most  ridiculous.  The  commander  was  ordered  to 
sail  to  Chapeau-rouge  Bay,  east  of  Louisburg ;  to  arrive  there 
in  the  evening  with  all  his  hundred  sail  of  ships  and  transports ; 
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to  land  bb  men  at  Flat-point  cove,  three  miles  finom  the 
town,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  lead  his  troops  to  the 
fortress,  scale  the  walls,  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  carry  this 
Gibraltar  of  America  by  storm.  The  forces  soon  arrived  near 
Cape  Breton ;  but  were  detained  at  Canseau  three  weeks  by 
the  ice,  which  yet  adhered  to  the  shores  of  the  island.  On 
the  morning  of  the  30th  of  April,  they  made  Chapeau-rouge 
Bay,  and  in  the  course  of  two  days  the  troops  disembarked. 
The  commanders  now  showed  as  much  skill  in  the  prosecutJ(Mi 
of  their  enterprise,  as  they  had  exhibited  fatuity  in  their  for- 
mer scheme.  In  a  short  time,  they  surprised  a  large  battery 
of  the  enemy,  and  soon  extended  their  works  within  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Y&rds  of  the  west  gate  of  the  town,  whence 
every  shot  took  enect.  In  the  mean  time  the  fleet  captured 
the  Vigilant,  a  French  sixty-four  gun  ship,  with  five  hundred 
and  sixty  men,  and  supplies  for  the  garrison.  Some  English 
prisoners  having  been  used  harshlv,  the  commander  oi  the 
Vigilant  was  sent  into  the  town,under  a  flagof  truce,  to  inform 
the  governor  of  the  kind  treatment  received  by  the  captive 
French.  This  cunning  scheme  had  its  efiect.  The  enemy 
was  thrown  into  consternation  at  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the 
expected  ship,  and  soon  after,  on  the  16th  of  June,  the  town 
surrendered,  with  its  garrison  of  more  than  four  thousand 
soldiers. 

This  successful  enterprise  astonished  the  Europeans,  and 
filled  America  with  joy.  The  jealousy  of  England  was  awa- 
kened. She  attributed  the  victory  to  the  fleet,  and  made 
Warren,  the  Commodore,  an  Admiral.  Pepperell,  however, 
received  the  title  of  Baronet.  None  of  the  troops,  and  but 
one  or  two  officers,  were  allowed  any  part  of  the  prizes,  or  in- 
deed any  thing  more  than  their  ordinary  wages,  by  the  surly 
government,  for  whk^h  they  had  fought.  After  many  solicita- 
tions during  four  years.  Parliament  resolved  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
pedition, and  shipped  £200,000  to  New  England  for  that 
purpose.  Nothing  could  be  more  impolitic  than  this  treatment 
of  the  colonists  by  the  parent  state ;  she  dreaded  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  her  American  subjects,  and  wished  to  keep 
them  m  ignorance  of  military  afl[airs ;  but  her  eflbrts  produced 
the  contrary  eflfect. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  war,  the  Indians  again  became 
uneasy,  and  seemed  disposed  to  join  the  enemy ;  in  truth,  the 
first  act  of  hostility  was  committed  by  about  three  hundred 
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French  and  Indians,  against  Annapolb,  fonneriy  Port  Royal, 
in  Nova  Scotia.  Here  they  met  with  a  repulse ;  but  soon 
after,  the  settlements  in  the  eastern  countrv  were  infested  by 
their  incursions.  They  ceased  nevertheless  at  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  By  this  treaty,  all  the  conquests  were 
again  resigned  to  the  French,  and  of  course  Louisburg,  with 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  once  more  passed  into  the  hands 
of  its  former  masters. 

During  the  late  wars,  Massachusetts  issued  a  large  quantity 
of  paper  money  ;  and  it  was  ascertained  after  the  peace  that 
more  than  £2,000,000  of  it  was  in  circulation,  it  had  de- 
preciated so  much,  that  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  would  pur- 
chase 45t.  of  the  old  tenor,  and  Hi.  3d.  of  that  just  issued. 
In  order  to  redeem  the  bilk,  and  substitute  a  specie  currency, 
the  General  Court  laid  a  direct  tax  upon  the  province,  of 
£75,000  sterling,  which  was  payable  m  the  bills  at  their  de- 

f)reciated  value.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  New  Eng- 
anders,  we  have  already  observed,  was  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  Great  Britain.  Knowing  what  bills  of  credit  had  done, 
especially  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg,  and  what  effects  they 
could  produce  on  an  emergency,  the  English  Government 
forbade  their  emission,  except  to  meet  the  public  expenditure, 
and  to  repel  invasion.  It  was  also  resolved  to  keep  the  colo- 
nies in  total  dependence  for  manufactured  articles,  as  well  as 
for  defence.  Parliament  passed  several  severe  acts  for  this 
purpose,  and  some  others  to  bind  the  trade ;  and  moreover 
asserted  the  right  to  repeal  every  charter  and  law  in  this 
country.  Determined,  also,  to  show  as  much  contempt  as 
possible  for  the  exertions  of  the.  Americans  during  the  late 
war,  louisburg  and  their  other  conquests,  as  has  been  related, 
were  relinquished  to  France. 

The  Americans  all  the  while  were  busy  in  improvements. 
At  every  interval  of  hostihties  with  the  French  and  savages, 
Maine  pressed  on  with  new  vigor.  But  wars  seemed  inter- 
minable ;  and  in  less  than  eight  years  from  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  a  new  one  commenced  with  the  former  enemies 
of  the  colonists.     Afiairs  had  now  taken  a  wrong  turn  with  the 

French :  nothing  which  they  undertook  was ^-'    —'' 

their  Indian  auxiliaries  did  not  attempt  any  thing 
During  this  war,  which  continued  six  years,  Fra 
of  all  her*  North  American  possessions,  and  i 
subdued.    Our  enemies  experienced  all  the  < 
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had  before  inflicted.  The  French  neuUrah,  especially,  were 
treated  with  the  most  savage  cruelty. 

These  neutrals^  probably  not  far  from  ten  thousand  in 
number,  lived  in  Nova  Scotia,  about  Annapolis,  Chignecto, 
Bay  Verte,  Cobaquid  Bay,  and  the  Basin  of  Minas ;  they 
were  industrious  and  frugal,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  Cath- 
olic' religion  and  the  French  interest.  Though  the  country 
had  long  been  under  the  English  government,  they  had  con- 
stantly refused  to  take  an  oath  of  unqualified  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown,  or  to  bear  arms  against  their  French  brethren. 
For  these  heinous  crimes,  the  English,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  war,  determined  to  expel  them  from  their  country. 
Nearly  seven  thousand  were  collected  at  one  time,  driven  from 
their  property  and  homes,  and  distributed  throughout  the  col- 
onies. About  thuteen  hundred  of  the  sufferers  arrived  in 
Massachusetts  and  Maine,  where  they  became  a  public  charge ; 
and  some  were  transported  as  far  south  as  Georgia.  Many 
fled  to  the  wilderness  to  escape  from  their  persecutors ;  but 
hunger  soon  compelled  the  fugitives  to  surrender  themselves. 
In  Cumberland,  where  the  inhabitants  made  some  opposition  to 
robbery  and  transportation,  the  English  showed  their  Christian 
benevolence  by  devastating  the  country,  and  burning  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dwelling  houses,  together  with  all 
the  provisions  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants.  Some  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  sufferers  travelled  through  the  woods  to  Cana- 
da, and  a  few  conmienced  a  settlement  which  is  now  called 
Madawaska,  on  the  river  St.  John. 

Great  Britain,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  an  advantageous 
peace  with  her  rival,  began  to  fancy  herself  omnipotent.  Her 
troops,  employed  in  America,  gave  an  extravagant  account  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  colonists ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  to 
tax  them  at  will  for  the  support  of  government  at  home.  As 
early  as  1750,  some  acts  had  been  passed,  restricting  the  trade 
of  the  colonists  with  the  West  Indies,  to  the  British  pos- 
sessions ;  but  these  laws  were  not  rigidly  enforced.  It  was 
now  determined  to  carry  them  into  operation.  As  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  fisheries  were  exchanged  m  the  West  Indies  for 
cash  and  tropical  productions,  the  enforcement  of  the  restrict- 
ing acts,  by  shutting  the  principal  markets,  tended  to  destroy 
one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  industry  of  the  eastern  country. 
The  fisheries  in  Maine  were  probably  worth  nearly  as  much 
as    in  Massachusetts,  and  in  both  they  were  valued    at 
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£164,000  sterling  a  year.  The  lumber  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  was  also  very  profitable,  and  together  with  the  fisher- 
ies, formed  the  pnncipal  resource  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Maine.*  They  regarded  the  parent  country  with  considerable 
jealousy  after  the  restriction  ot  their  trade,  and,  on  the  passage 
of  the  famous  Stamp  Act  and  the  revenue  laws,  participated 
in  the  general  discontent,  and  fully  concurred  m  the  measures 
taken  by  Massachusetts. 

The  only  custom-house  in  the  eastern  district  was  at  Fal- 
mouth fnow  Portland),  a  flourishing  town,  containing  four 
thousana  inhabitants.  So  spirited  an  opposition  was  made  at 
this  place  against  the  revenue  laws,  as  to  cause  its  destruction. 
A  vessel  having  arrived  from  England  with  merchandise,  and 
the  riggbg  for  a  new  ship,  the  committee  of  safety  and  in- 
spection, after  examination,  determined  that  the  cargo  should 
be  returned.  But  Coulson,  the  consi^ee,  procured  a  visit 
fix>m  the  Canseau  sloop  of  war,  Captam  Mowatt,  and  then 
proceeded  to  unlade  the  vessel,  and  ng  the  new  ship  with  the 
aid  of  men  pressed  into  his  service  by  Mowatt.  The  captain 
of  the  Canseau  left  the  people  of  Falmouth  impressed  with 
DO  favorable  opinion  of  his  cnaracter,  and  proceeded  to  Pe- 
nobscot, where  he  dismantled  fort  Pownal,  a  trading  statbn, 
carried  away  the  guns,  ammunition  and  goods,  and  thus  neariy 
destroyed  the  rich  trade  with  the  natives.  AAer  this  mighty 
exploit,  by  which  nothinc  was  gained,  except  the  distress  and 
enmity  of  the  Indians  and  traders,  he  returned  to  the  harbor  of 
Falmouth. 

Goin^  ashore  one  day  with  his  surgeon,  on  a  visit,  they 
were  seized  by  fifty  or  sixty  men  under  Colonel  Thompson  of 
Topsham.  The  leading  citizens  reprobated  the  conduct  of 
Thompson,  and  endeavored  to  procure  the  unconditional  release 
of  the  prisoners.  They  finally  induced  Thompson  to  accept 
from  the  captain  and  surgeon  their  parole,  taking  General  P^ble 
and  Colonel  Freeman,  two  influential  citizens,  as  hostages  for 
their  re-surrender  the  next  morning.  But  Mowatt  broke  bis 
parole,  and  sailed  for  Portsmouth. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1755,  however,  he  arrived  again 
in  the  harbor,  with  the  Canseau,  the  Cut  ship  of  war,  a  large 
cutter  schooner,  and  a  bomb  sloop.     As  the  mhabitants  sup- 
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posed  that  bis  intention  was  to  plunder  the  islands,  two  con>- 

f)anies  were  sent  to  protect  them,  leaving  the  town  defence" 
ess.  The  next  day,  the  vessels  were  moored  near  the  most 
compact  part  of  the  viliage,  and  a  note  from  Mowatt  was  sent 
on  shore,  giving  the  inhabitants  two  hours  to  remove.  They 
immediately  assembled  and  appointed  a  committee  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  his  epistle,  and  the  meaning  of  his  threats. 
He  informed  the  committee,  that  he  was  ordered  by  Admi- 
ral Graves  to  destroy  their  town,  without  giving  them  the  least 
warning ;  hut  offered  to  spare  the  village  till  he  heard  from 
the  Admiral,  if  the  small  arms  and  ammunition,  with  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  should  be  delivered  to  him  the  next  day. 
The  town  not  having  complied  with  these  terms,  about  nine 
on  the  following  morning  he  set  fire  to  some  buildings,  and  lay 
before  the  village  the  whole  day,  throwing  into  the  most 
compact  part,  cannon-balls,  carcasses,  shells,  hot  shot,  and 
even  bullets  from  small  arms,  till  it  was  nearly  destroyed.  St 
Paul's   church,  the   new   court-house,  the   town-house,  the 

Euhlic  library,  with  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  dwelling- 
ouses,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  stores  and  warehouses,  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  Two  vessels  only  escaped  the  flames,  and 
these  were  carried  away  by  the  enemy.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
families,  that  were  in  comfortable  circumstances  the  day  before, 
were  reduced  to  beggary. 

Mowatt,  by  this  glorious  achievement,  demonstrated  his  abil- 
ity to  war  successfully  against  women  and  children  ;  but  fear- 
ing the  return  of  the  two  companies,  and  probably  having 
a  recollection  of  the  punishment  aflixed  to  the  crime  of  ar- 
son, he  departed  suddenly  from  the  harbor,  leaving  a  hundred 
of  the  poorer  houses,  and  one  meeting-house  standing,  though 
much  mjured.  Many  worthy  citizens,  having  lost  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  obtainmg  a  livelihood,  became  most  excellent 
soldiers.  In  iact,  the  crime  of  Mowatt  was  needless ;  and, 
instead  of  destroying  the  means  of  resistance,  had  the  contrary 
effect.  We  cannot  refrain  from  making  one  observation  in 
this  connexion,  with  regard  to  the  reiterated  threats  of  burning 
our  maritime  cities,  in  the  event  of  another  war.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  policy  or  propriety  of  agitating  such  a  subject  at 
this  time,  the  possibility  of  carrying  any  of  these  menaces  into 
execution,  or  the  probability  of  retaliation,  we  would  merely 
remark,  that  the  destruction  of  our  sea-ports  (like  that  of  Fal- 
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mouth)  would  be  of  no  service  to  the  enemy,  but  would  drive 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  desperate  men  into  the  service 
of  their  country,  and  cover  the  ocean  with  swarms  of  pri- 
vateers. 

Soon  after  the  burning  of  Falmouth,  a  rumor  was  prevalent, 
that  the  British  troops  were  landing  in  various  places,  killing 
the  people,  and  burning  their  habitations.  Slight  fortifications 
were  consequently  thrown  up  about  the  eastern  harbors.  But 
before  those  at  Falmouth  were  completed.  Captain  Symonds,  of 
the  royal  navy,  appeared  in  a  ship  of  war  of  greater  force  than 
the  whole  of  those  that  had  destroyed  the  town.  He  found  the 
inhabitants,  with  some  volunteers  from  the  neighboring  places, 
building  a  small  battery,  and  preparing  to  mount  two  six- 
pounders.  SymcHids,  m  a  threatening  manner,  ordered  them  to 
desist.  Finding  the  rebels  rather  disobedient,  and  withal  de- 
fflrous  of  cultivating  a  closer  acquaintance  with  him  than  he 
desired,  he  hoistecT  sail,  and  hastily  retreated  ;  following  the 
example  of  his  predecessor  and  coadjutor,  Mowatt. 

A  little  before  this  time,  April  19th,  the  battle  atLiCxington 
was  fought.  The  news  of  the  fight  arrived  m  York  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day.  Eariy  the  next  morning,  the  people 
assembled,  and  enlisted  a  company,  which,  before  night,  was 
fifteen  miles  on  its  way  to  Cambridge.  The  next  day,  a 
company  was  despatched  fi-om  Falmouth ;  and  shortly  after,  a 
regiment  marched  under  Colonel  Scammon  of  Biddeford.  But 
Maine,  except  the  destruction  of  Falmouth,  experienced  few  of 
the  evils  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  It  had  suffered,  per- 
haps, more  from  Indian  hostilities  than  any  other  portion  of 
America ;  but  the  natives  were  now  friendly,  and  there  was 
little  to  allure  a  conquering  enemy.  Few  warlike  enterprises 
were  undertaken  in  tliat  region  ;  Col.  Arnold,  however,  trav- 
ersed the  western  part  of  it  in  his  expedition  to  Quebec,  and  an 
attack  was  made  by  the  English  ship  Rainbow,  two  frigates, 
and  a  brig,  upon  a  military  station  at  Machias,  which  was  ef- 
fectuaUy  repulsed. 

But  the  most  important  military  transactions  took  place  on  the 
Penobscot.  The  English  commanders  had  long  been  sensible, 
that  a  military  post  on  that  river  would  be  of  great  service 
in  checking  the  American  privateers  and  cruisers.  The 
excellent  ship-timber  in  the  neighboring  forests  was  looked 
upon  with  a  longing  eye.     Early  in  June,  1779,  General  Mc- 
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Lane  sailed  from  Halifiix  with  nine  hundred  nen,  and  landed 
at  Bagaduce.  He  commenced  a  fortification  at  that  place,  and 
with  me  assistance  of  three  sloops  of  war,  under  the  command 
of  Motlratt  the  incendiary,  held  possession  of  the  Penobscot 
and  the  neighboring  waters. 

It  was  instantly  determined  in  Massachusetts  to  dislodge  the 
invaders ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  after  the  landing  of 
McLane,  a  fleet  of  nineteen  armed  vessels,  carnring  t^^ee 
hundred  and  forty-four  guns,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Saltonstall,  with  twenty-fimr  transports,  having  on  board  three 
hundred  marines,  and  a  thousand  militia  under  General  Lov- 
ell,  arrived  near  Bagaduce.  About  two  hundred  militia,  and  as 
many  marines,  effected  a  landbg  cm  the  western  part  of  the 
peninsula,  after  a  severe  conflict,  and  with  the  loss  of  a  hun- 
dred of  their  number.  It  was  now  proposed  to  summon  the 
Sirrison  to  surrender  on  honorable  terms,  or  to  storm  the  fort, 
ut  Saltonstall  was  opposed  to  the  first  measure,  and  obsti- 
nately refused  to  assist  in  the  second,  or  allow  another  marine 
to  disembark.  General  Lovell  did  all  that  was  in  his  power ;  but 
as  he  was  not  seconded  by  Saltonstall,  the  expedition  came  to 
nothing.  After  spending  a  fortnidht  before  the  place,  as  they 
were  preparing  for  an  assault,  an  English  fleet  of  seven  large 
vessels,  carrying  two  hundred  guns,  and  fifteen  hundred  men, 
was  discovered  standing  in  towards  the  peninsula.  A  retreat 
was  immediately  ordered.  During  the  night  the  troops  em- 
barked in  the  transports,  and  proceeded  up  the  river.  In  the 
morning  Saltonstall  made  a  show  of  resistance,  in  order  to  give 
the  troops  in  the  transports  time  to  effect  a  landing.  But  Sir 
George  Collier,  the  English  commander,  knowing  his  superi- 
ority, instantly  advanced,  and  fired  upon  the  American  fleet 
with  decbive  effect  Four  of  the  smaller  armed  vessels  were 
taken  by  the  British  fleet;  the  rest,  with  the  transports,  were 
blown  up  by  the  Americans  at  various  places  in  the  river.  A 
few  ascended  as  high  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kenduskeag:  and 
some  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  have  seen  their  wrecks  at  low 
tide  in  the  harbor  of  Bangor.  The  officers  and  men  landed  at 
various  places  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  whence  they 
proceeded  in  detached  parties,  suided  by  the  Indians,  to  the 
settlements  on  the  Kennebec.  When  the  troops  returned,  an 
mvestigation  of  the  c(»iduct  of  the  officers  of  the  expeditioo 
was  made,  and  Sahonatall  was  cashiered. 
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SooD  after  tbis  unsuccessful  enterprise,  a  new  constitution 
for  Massachusetts  was  formed  and  ratified.  But  the  eastern 
section  was  very  desirous  of  a  separate  government ;  and  shortly 
after  tbepeace,  that  subject  was  canvassed  in  popular  assem- 
blies. To  promote  a  separaticm,  a  paper  called  the  Falmouth 
Crazette,  (the  earliest  newspaper  m  Maine),  was  commenced, 
on  the  first  of  January,  1788.  The  Governor,  in  a  speech  to  the 
General  Couit,  commented  on  the  evil  tendency  of  the  proceed- 
ings m  Maine.  His  observations  met  with  a  hearty  response,  and 
the  o^r  of  any  le^slative  assistance  to  guard  the  social  compact. 
But  the  eastern  people  determined  to  express  their  opinions  at 
all  hazards ;  and  it  haiongbeen  ascertained  that  three-tburths  of 
the  towns  and  plantations  were  in  favor  of  a  separation,  a  respect- 
ful petition  on  the  subject  was  presented  to  the  General  Court 
That  body  passed  several  popular  and  necessary  acts,  relating 
to  the  eastern  country,  and  eoectually  quieted  and  lulled  asleep 
the  desire  of  independence. 

There  was  no  interruption  of  the  piosperi^rof  Maine  for  more 
than  thirty  years  after  the  Revolution.  The  population  in- 
creased during  this  period  fixMn  57,000  to  about  239,000,  and 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  wealth,  in  about  the  same  ratia 
During  the  late  war,. on  account  of  the  thin  population  in  the 
eastern  parts,  the  enemy  were  enabled  to  cause  great  distress. 
There  was  but  one  instance, — the  incursion  up  the  Penobscot, 
— ^in  which  it  was  possible  to  oppose  them  with  advantage  ;  and 
then,  from  the  utter  imbecility  of  one  Blake,  who  attempted  to 
command,  nothing  was  effected.  The  British  troops  wan- 
tonly destroyed  a  vast  amount  of  properQr  during  their  short 
stay ;  and  Castine  was  held  by  them  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war. 

For  several  vears  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  a  spirit  of 
emigration  to  the  western  country,  called  the  ^Ohio  fever,' 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  Provisions  and  other  necessaries 
were  dear ;  and  several  cold,  unproductive  seasons  in  succes- 
sion, forcibly  remmded  the  inhabitants  of  the  mild  climate  and 
abundant  harvests  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  advantages  of 
their  situation  were  overlooked,  and  the  disadvantages  of  the 
new  land  of  promise  were  unknown.  A  succession  of  warm 
and  fi*uitful  seasons,  however,  soon  restored  the  people  to  their 
senses,  and  many  of  the  emigrants  to  their  former  homes. 

The  connexion  between  Massachusetts  and  Maine  had  now 
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become  extremely  irksome  to  the  latter,  and  was  the  subject 
of  repeated  petitions  to  the  Legislature.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  1816  to  obtain  a  separation,  which  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. The  subject  of  separation  was,  however,  contbually  agita- 
ted, and  a  new  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Court  in  1819, 
prescribing  the  conditions  on  which  Maine  should  become  an 
independent  State.  The  people  decided,  by  a  vote  of  17,091 
to  7,132,  in  favor  of  accepting  those  terms.  A  convention  of 
delegates  formed  a  Constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
people,  and  Maine,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1820,  was  admitted 
mto  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  new  Constitution  di&rs  in 
several  important  particulars  from  that  of  Massachusetts.  The 
classification  of  towns  and  plantations  makes  the  representation 
more  equal ;  though  no  town  or  city  can  have  more  than  seven 
Representatives.  The  number  of  Representatives  is  limited 
to  two  hundred,  and  that  of  Senators  to  thirty-one.  Citizens 
are  allowed  to  vote,  or  to  hold  any  office,  without  qualifica- 
tion of  property  ;  and  difierence  in  religious  opinions  produces 
no  difference  in  political  rights.  The  support  of  religion  is 
left  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals. 

Since  the  separation,  Maine  ha#  increased  very  rapidly  in 
wealth  and  general  importance.  The  country  has  been  found 
far  superior  to  what  it  was  supposed  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago.  The  inhabitants  were  then  ranged  along  the  coast  and 
the  banks  of  the  principal  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  generally- 
poor.  But  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  settle- 
ments have  been  extended  into  the  interior,  on  the  great  swells 
between  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec,  and  the  Kennebec  and 
the  Androscoggin,  where  the  quality  of  the  land  is  very  good. 
On  the  St.  John,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  northern  sec- 
tion embraced  in  the  valley  of  the  St.  John,  and  in  the  basins 
of  the  great  rivers  Aroostook,  Temiscouta,  St.  Fran<^ois, 
Allagasb,  and  Walloostook  the  soil  is  far  superior  to  any  in  the 
other  parts  of  New  England,  except,  perhaps,  some  portions  of 
comparatively  small  extent.  Unless  the  present  boundary 
question  should  have  more  serious  consequences  on  the  pros- 
perity of  Maine  than  is  generally  apprehended,  we  may  shortly 
expect  to  see  the  whole  of  the  northerly  portion  of  the  State 
inhabited. 

The  coldness  of  the  climate  of  the  eastern  country  has  often 
been  regarded  as  a  great  misfortune ;  but  we  may  observe  in 
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the  6rst  place,  that  mistakes  of  some  conseauence  on  this 
subject  have  been  prevalent,  even  in  New  England ;  and  sec- 
ondly; that  the  severity  of  the  winters  appears  to  have  di- 
mmished  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Besides,  a  climate  can 
be  regarded  as  good  or  bad,  only  as  it  has  a  good  or  bad  effect 
on  important  agricultural  products,  on  the  health  and  pleasures 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  on  the  facility  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  various  sections.  Now  all  those  articles  of  agriculture  that 
are  produced  in  New  England,  except  some  things  of  little  or 
no  consequence,  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  this  State ; 
and  wheat, — the  most  important  of  all  agricultural  products, — 
which  can  hardly  be  raised  at  all  in  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Rhode  Island,  is  one  of  the  finest  crops  in  Maine. 
This  State  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  Union,  and  the 
cold  steady  winters,  instead  of  diminishing  the  ease  of  com- 
munication between  the  various  parts,  produce  facilities  for  the 
traveller,  and  for  the  transportation  of  heavy  commodities,  that 
are  enjoyed  in  no  other  seasons.  The  vast  forests,  which  are 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  would  not  ouly  be  valueless, 
but  a  great  encumbrance,  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  a  smooth 
road  of  earth  to  every  valuable  tree.  Besides,  the  convey- 
ance of  the  agricultural  productions  to  the  great  market 
towns,  in  a  country ,yet  unprovided  with  permanent  roads  to  an 
extent  adequate  to  its  wants,  can  be  performed  onlv  during  the 
continuance  of  the  snows.  A  winter  like  that  of  Carolina  or 
even  Maryland,  would  be  a  heavy  calamity  to  the  country; 
and  even  the  late  moderate  unsteady  winters  have  been  regard- 
ed as  detrimenul.  Without  discussmg  the  possible  or  probable 
effects  of  the  climate  on  the  future  prosperity  of  the  State, 
we  may  consider  it  at  present  as  the  one  best  fitted  for  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants. 

How  long  the  great  lumber  trade  will  be  carried  on  with  the 
same  vigor,  as  at  this  time,  it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but 
no  one,  acquainted  with  the  forests  ol  the  country,  can  have  any 
fear  of  its  decline  within  the  present  century.  Much  of  the 
best  timber  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  State  has,  however,  been 
taken  away,  and  manv  logs,  within  a  few  years,  have  been 
driven  from  ports  as  high  as  the  lakes  Caribou  and  Chesuncook 
on  the  Penobscot,  and  Moosehead  on  the  Kennebec. 

Those  who  form  their  notions  of  forests  from  the  southern 
portion  of  New  England,  have  but  a  poor  idea  of  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  the  luxuriant  and  heavy  growth  k£  wood  in  the 
vast  wilderness  in  the  upper  part  of  Mabe.  The  traveller 
here  is  shrouded  in  perpetual  gloom ;  the  sun's  rays  are  hid« 
den  by  the  thick  canopy  raised  far  above  his  head ;  and  he 
moves  in  a  cool  refreshing  atmosphere  during  the  most  sultry 
day.  His  attention  is  almost  constantly  attracted  by  the  wild 
birds  and  animals^  which  with  an  awkward  curiosity  and  surpris- 
ing tameness  watch  all  his  motions.  The  forests  form  a  very 
important  feature  in  almost  every  prospect  in  this  State.  Some 
of  the  views^  on  the  mountains  and  broad  swells  between  the 
large  rivers,  are  extremely  beautiful :  the  ocean  at  a  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles  on  the  one  hand,  and  Katahdin,  with  the 
great  cluster  of  mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  State  on  the 
other,  are  plainly  vbible.  During  the  autumn  in  the  northern 
parts,  the  forest  assumes  the  most  gorgeous  colors ;  the  leaves 
of  the  maple  and  some  other  trees  are  then  of  a  bright  red  or 
vellow,  and,  combined  with  the  evergreens,  present  a  most 
beautiful  appearance. 

Whether  ten  thousand  square  miles  of  the  fine  country  in 
the  north  of  the  State,  are  to  belong  hercafier  to  the  United 
States,  or  are  to  be  transferred  to  Great  Britain,  is  uncertain. 
That  this  section  is  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  can- 
not be  doubted  by  those,  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. But  as  many  of  the  arguments  employed  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  are  rather  extended,  and  difficult  to  be  un- 
derstood, it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  a  short  view  of  the 
subject. 

The  northern  boundary  of  Maine  is  described  in  the  treaty 
of  1783,  as  running  westeriy  *  from  the  north-west  angle  of 
Nova  Scotia,  to  wit,  that  angle  which  is  formed  by  a  line 
drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  river  to  the 
highlands  ;  along  the  said  highlands,  whk;h  divide  those  rivers 
that  empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  ftom  those  which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  north-westernmost  head  of 
Connecticut  river.*  The  article  then  describes  the  rest  of  the 
northern,  the  western,  and  southern  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  returns  to  the  eastern,  which  is  formed  ^  bv  a  line  to  be 
drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  from  its  mouth 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  its  source,  and  from  its  source  directly 
north  to  the  aforesaid  highlands,  which  divide  the  rivers  that  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean^  fixnn  those  which  M  into  the  river 
St.  Lawrence.' 
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On  reading  this  description,  the  first  question  that  occurs  is^ 
what  is  meant  by  the  highlands  which  clivide  those  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  ?*  Are  they  mountains,  or  does 
the  word  <  highlands '  signify  merely  the  height  of  land  at  the 
head  of  the  rivers  ?  The  commissioners,  who  formed  the 
treaty,  well  knew  the  disastrous  effects  resulting  from  uncer- 
tain boundaries ;  they  were  determined  to  give  a  definite  des- 
cription, and  put  an  end  to  all  dispute  on  that  point.  They 
knew  of  no  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  country.  The  whole 
of  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  Maine  was  at  that  time 
unexplored ;  and  but  one  or  two  points  in  that  vast  region 
had  been  seen  by  civilized  men.  They  knew,  from  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense,  that  the  heads  of  the  strums  that 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  those  of  the  streams  that  fall 
into  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  must  be  separated  by  highlands ; 
and  they  evidently  used  the  word  ^  highlands '  in  no  other 
sense. 

But  does  the  expression,  ^  highlands  which  divide  those 
rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,'  signify  the  highlands  which 
directly,  or  onlv  mediately  separate  those  rivers  ?  The  treaty 
can  mean  only  the  highlands,  which  directly  separate  the 
rivers ;  for  at  the  time  when  it  was  made,  no  one  could  say  that 

*  We  cannot  a^e  with  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  opinion, 
that  this  is  a  question  which  naturally  arises,  on  reading  the  description 
of  the  northern  boundary.  The  rid^e  of  mountains,  running'  along  the 
aouth  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  thence  stretching  easterly  to  the 
end  of  the  Bay  Des  Chaleurs  bad  been  for  years  preceding  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  laid  down  in  the  maps,  and  described  in  the  official 
documents  and  charters  of  the  British  Government,  under  the  name 
of  Tke  Highlanda,  l^e  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the  treaty  is  as 
clear  and  as  little  questionable  as  that  of  Cfonnecticut  River.  It  was 
never  intended,  that  any  such  Question  as,  what  is  meant  bv  the  high- 
lands, should  be  discussed  by  the  Commissioners,  appointed  under  the 
treaty  of  1783  or  that  of  Ghent  Tbe^  were  merely  to  determine  the 
pwnt  where  a  line,  drawn  due  north  from  the  head  of  the  River  St 
Croix,  strikes  the  highlands.  It  was  natural  enough  for  the  British  to 
attempt  to  make  a  question  upon  this  subject,  in  order  to  appropriate 
to  themselves,  if  possible,  the  best  half  of  the  State  of  Maine ;  but  our 
Government  committed  a  great  error  in  allowing  it  to  be  discussed 
and  especially  to  be  submitted  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  See 
the  whole  matter,  very  fully  treated  in  the  Review,  Vol  XXXIV.  p. 
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there  were  not  a  hundred  different  ranges,  by  which  they  might 
be  indirectly  divided.  This  last  point  would  be  unworthy  of 
notice,  if  it  were  not  a  fact,  that  the  British  government  claim 
as  far  south  as  a  ridge,  or  rather  a  cluster  of  large  high  moan- 
tains,  which  extends  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  oistance  across 
the  centre  of  the  State,  and  which  lies  thirty  or  forty  miles 
south  of  the  heads  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic. 
Our  British  friends  have  brought  forward  two  arguments  to 

trove  that  these  mountains  are,  or  rather  may  be  the  true 
oundary,  but  we  regard  them  both  as  wholly  destitute  of 
weight.  They  are  substantially  the  following :  first,  the  river 
St.  John  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  not  into  the  Adantic 
ocean  ;  so  that,  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  we  may  as 
well  take  the  mountains  south  of  that  river  for  the  boundary,  as 
the  highlands  at  the  north  ;*  secondly,  the  highlands  claimed 
by  the  Americans  as  the  boundary,  do  not  separate  the  rivers 
flowing  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic,  but  only  the  branches  of  those  rivers.  In  answer  to 
the  first  we  may  observe  that  the  Penobscot  river  falls  into 
Penobscot  Bay,  the  Kennebec  and  Androscoggin  into  the  bay 
of  Sagadahoc,  and  the  Connecticut  into  Long  Island  Sound  ; 
so  that,  by  adopting  the  British  mode  of  reasoning,  there  are  no 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  of  course  can  be 
no  highlands,  separating  such  rivers  from  those  '  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence.*  But  the  fact  is,  that  all 
those  rivers,  together  with  the  St.  John,  fall  into  the  Atlantic, 
although  they  all  pass  through  bays.  The  second  argument 
would  make  the  question  of  boundary  depend  on  the  ndmes 
accidentally  given  to  the  brooks,  where  the  rivers  commence. 
No  person,  we  think,  who  will  give  a  fair  interpretation,  or 
indeed  any  interpretation  at  all  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  can  fail 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  northern  boundary  of  Maine 
passes  along  the  highlands,  which  divide  those  rivers  that  emp- 
ty themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean.    . 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  St.  John,  and  within  the  dis- 
puted territory,  is  found  the  settlement  of  Madawaska.  This 
|)lace,  containing  a  population  of  two  or  three  thousand,  has 
ately  attracted  considerable  attention.     The  first  inhabitants 

*  The  St  John  and  its  great  branches  in  Maine  pursue  an  easterly 
course. 
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were  some  Freocb  neutrab,  who,  iq  1755,  escaped  from  the 
savage  cruelty  of  their  civilized  enemies,  and  fled  to  the 
wilderness  to  enioy  their  liberty,  religion,  and  lives.  But 
the  same  power,  by  which  they  were  once  oppressed,  is  still 
exerted  over  them,  and  they  have  found  their  residence  in 
the  forests  no  safeguard  against  the  rod  of  their  former  masters. 
They  have  gener^Iy  preserved  the  French  language  of  the 
seventeenth  century^  and  the  old  manners,  customs,  and  fash- 
ions of  the  Crallic  colonies. 

Near  to  thb  singular  people,  and  somewhat  connected  with 
tbem,  we  find  the  tribe  of  St.  John  Indians.  Only  three  small 
communities  of  the  aborigines  now  remain :  the  St.  John's 
tribe,  and  those  on  the  Penobscot  and  at  Passamaquoddy,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  four  hundred  persons  each.  These  are 
the  miserable  remnapts  of  the  once  nowerful  race  that  held 
the  other  natives  as  far  south  as  New  York  in  constant 
fear  of  their  attacks ;  apd  who,  with  little  intermission,  waged, 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  a  war  of  extermination  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  country.  Their  incursions  caused 
the  destruction  of  nearly  as  many  of  our  people,  as  the  last 
war  with  Grea(  Britain. 

The  leading  tribe  ^the  Penobscot  lnc)jans)  reside  on  some  fine 
islands  in  the  beautiful  river  which  bears  their  name.  Their 
settlements  commence  at  Old-town  island,  about  twelve  miles 
above  Bangor,  and  are  scattered  along  the  islands  in  the  stream, 
more  than  forty  miles.  This  part  of  the  river  is  in  general 
wide,  smooth,  and  glassy,  and  skirted  with  the  luxuriant  fiow- 
erin^  maple.  The  low  alluvial  islands  appear  like  so  many 
floating  gardens  on  the  bosom  of  the  smooth,  still  stream. 
These  delightful  abodes  have  but  few  charms  for  the  savage ; 
be  rarely  attempts  to  cultivate  his  lands,  but  prefers  the  pre- 
carious subsistence  of  a  hunter,  and  passes  bis  life  in  alternate 
want  and  profusion,  stupid  indolence,  and  unnatural  exertion. 
They,  as  well  as  the  other  two  tribes,  are  nominally  Catholics, 
have  a  church  at  Old-town,  and  are  usually  attended  by  a 
priest.  Their  language  is  smooth,  though  guttural,  and  abounds 
in  lone  compound  words.  Some  attempts  have  been  made 
by  their  priests  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write,  with  iim* 
ited  success.  Hieir  intellectual  faculties  are  good,  but  their 
schools  are  not  equal  to  those  of  their  civilized  neighbors. 

The  common  schools  of  Maine  are  inferior  to  none  in  the 
Union.    As  soon  as  the  separation  had  taken  place,  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  Le^slatiire  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  education, 
and  the  laws  respecting  it  underwent  a  thorough  revision.  Ev- 
ery town  b  required,  under  a  large  penalty,  to  raise  at  least  forty 
cents  to  each  inhabitant,  for  the  support  of  common  schook ; 
and  there  are  few  that  do  not  exceed  the  requisition  of  the 
statute.  A  comparison  of  the  proBciency  of  the  students  at 
common  schools  in  Maine  with  those  in  Massachusetts,  would 
be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  former.  In  most  of  the  higher 
institutions,  however,  the  case  would  be  reversed.  Bowdoin 
College,  and  the  medical  school  attached  to  it,  are  exceptions 
to  this  observation,  and  would  advantageously  compare  with 
institutions  of  the  same  nature  in  any  country. 

Many  persons  in  this  State  have  believed,  that  a  more  prac- 
tical education  than  is  generally  acquired  at  literary  institutions 
would  be  of  creat  utility  to  persons  engaged  in  the  active 
business  of  lile.  The  Legislature  has  Iktelv  taken  measures 
to  investigate  the  subject,  and  to  determine  the  propriety 
of  altering  the  course  of  studies  pursued  in  those  institutions 
over  which  it  has  control.  The  opinion  begins  to  prevail, 
that  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is  not  attended  with 
so  many  advantages  as  formerly,  when  most  scientific  works 
were  written  in  them ;  and  some  consider  the  study  of  Greek 
and  Latin  not  only  in  a  great  measure  useless,  but  on  the 
whole  injurious.  What  e&ct  an  investigation  of  the  subject 
may  have,  cannot  be  foretold,  but  few  will  dbpute  tie  pro- 
priety of  having  some  seminary  in  Maine,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  States,  where  a  practical  education  can  be  obtained. 

The  increase  of  its  population  has  been  greater  than  in  the 
United  States  generally,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  look  for 
a  comparative  diminution.  Some  of  the  new  towns  increase 
with  much  rapidity.  The  village  of  Bangor,  the  sreat  centre 
of  the  lumber  trade,  has  neariy  doubled  in  population  since 
1820 ;  several  hundred  buildings  will  be  erected  during  the 
present  season ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  that  it  will 
contain  at  least  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  at  the  next  census. 
At  present,  the  increase  of  the  town  hardly  keeps  pace  with 
that  of  the  country.  The  trade  of  more  than  nine  thousand 
square  miles  will  centre  here.  A  company  has  already  been 
formed  at  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  dam  entirely 
across  the  Penobscot  river,  a  mile  above  the  village.  Should 
this  project  be  carried  into  effect,  Bangor  will  become  <me 
of  the  greatest  manuftcturing  towns  in  die  United  States. 
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Finally,  in  whatever  light  Maine  is  observed,  it  is  emitled 
to  much  attention.  It  was-settled  before  any  other  part  of  New 
England,  and  a'bout  the  same  time  with  Virginia.  The  natives, 
assisted  by  their  French  auxiliaries,  were  more  powerful  than 
in  any  other  place  on  the  continent,  and  several  times  destroy- 
ed nearly  all  the  inhabhants.  Possessing  an  excellent  soil ; 
with  a  territory  larger  than  that  of  Ireland  and  many  Eu- 
ropean nations ;  covered  with  valuable  timber ;  having  com- 
mercial privileges  superior  to  those  of  any  other  State,  and  a 
most  enterprising  population  ;  it  must  become  one  of  the  most 
nnportant  members  of  our  mighty  confederacy.  In  18Q5,  one 
eighth  of  all  the  tonnage  in  the  United  States  and  one  fifth  of 
the  tonnage  employed  in  the  fisheries  were  owned  by  Maine. 
More  than  ten  thousand  seamen  were  attached  to  its  vessels ; 
and  the  exports,  including  the  live  stock  driven  into  the  neigh- 
borins;  States  and  countries,  amounted  to  more  than  eight  mil- 
lion dollars. 


Art.  VI.— jMcmo»r5  of  Mrs.  Jhchbald. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Inchbald^  including  her  FamiKar  Corres- 
pondence  tvith  Persons  of  her  Time.  To  which  are  added 
the  Plays  entitled  the  Massacre  and  a  Case  of  Conscience^ 
now  first  published  from  her  Autograph  Copies.  Edited 
by  James  Boaden,  Esq.     2  vols.     London. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  person  of  the  young  heir  of  Ave- 
nel,  has  forcibly  delineated  the  enthusiastic  delight  with  which  a 
roan  witnesses,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a  dramatic  repre- 
sentation. This  pleasure  is  not  often  reserved  for  manhood  : 
it  is  generally  in  our  early  days,  that  we  behold  for  the  first 
time  the  vast  and  shadowy  ereen  curtain,  which  shuts  out  from 
tHir  view  the  splendors  of  a  fairy-land.  We  are  no  critics 
then ; — the  eye  roving  ^entranced  over  gay  columns,  whose 
gilded  fluting  glitters  in  the  lavish  lieht,  and  a  ceiling  whence 
the  heathen  g(Kldesses  shower  garlands  on  the  heads  of  the  spec- 
tators, receives  at  a  coup  d^o^il  the  impression  of  a  perfect 
building.  We  are  then  uninitiated  in  the  arcana  of  the  dec- 
#nitive  art ;  we  are  too  much  dazzled  to  discover  the  coarseness 
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at  the  canvass  or  tha  touches  of  the  pencil,  and  before  we 
have  time  to  think  of  commencing  an  investigation,  the  music 
leads  our  thoughts  into  another  channel.  Be  it  the  composi- 
tion of  Rossini  or  Mpzart,  of  Weber  or  Beethoven,  it  is  equally 
celestial ;  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  is  a  Paganini^  and 
the  '  concord  of  sweet  sounds '  the  melody  of  the  spheres. 
The  Eleusinian  veil,  that  covers  the  mysteries  into  which  we 
are  promised  an  initiation,  rises  to  a  ravishing  symphony,  and 
lo !  a  new  world  is  before  us ; — various  and  vague  feelings 
pass  rapidly  through  the  brain, — imagination  for  opce  beholds 
her  dreams  realized,  and,  at  the  falling  of  the  curtain,  we  retire 
m  silent  amazement  and  delight. 

Nor  do  we  immediately  undertake  to  analyze.  The  youth^ 
fill  mind  is  far  from  being  philosophical,  and,  without  a  thought 
of  the  tendency  of  the  amusement,  or  the  moral  conveyed  by 
it,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  delightful  recollection  of  the 
past  enjoyment,  and  the  not  less  delightful  anticipation  of 
the  future.  But  this  intensity  of  emotion  soon  wears  off,  cu- 
riosity is  excited  with  regard  to  the  agents  who  produce  so 
wonderful  an  efiect,  and  a  new  direction  is  given  to  inquiry. 
We  are  soon  like  Wilhelm  Meister,  when  a  stealthy  exam* 
ination  has  shown  him  the  personages  of  his  mother's  puppet- 
show  lying  side  by  side  with  motionless  limbs,  the  inactive 
wires  resting  beside  them.  We  perceive  that  there  are  cer- 
tain springs  which  put  all  this  human  machinery  in  action,, 
and  we  long  to  learn  their  principles.     Our  interest  in  the 

Eerformers  continues  long  after  the  decorations  of  the  theatre 
ave  ceased  to  attract  our  admiration  and  attention.  These, 
with  their  canvass  materials  and  rude  daubing,  comprising  the 
coarsely-framed  scenery,  the  tin  water-falls,  the  wooden  trees, 
the  patent  incombustible  flames,  the  wardrobe  with  its  tinsel 
finery,  its  glass  regalia  and  harmless  weapons,  give  a  shock  to 
the  imagination  from  which  it  never  recovers.  Our  fairy- 
land is  too  palpable  a  cheat,  the  enchantments  of  Prospero 
are  too  evidently  the  contrivance  of  a  carpenter,  and  the  flight 
of  Ariel  too  plainly  depends  on  the  action  of  a  couple  of  stout 
cords.  But  the  actors  bear  a  scrutiny  and  yet  remain  enigmas, 
— their  Protean  power  is  a  riddle, — their  delivery  a  charm. 
Thus  our  eariy  predilections  dispose  us  to  regard  with 
peculiar  favor  the  lives  of  distinguished  performers,  and  dra- 
matic biography  possesses,  with  most  readers,  a  remarkable 
fescination.     It  is  true  that  a  man  of  taste  and  principle  is  toa 
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often  shocked  and  disgusted  with  the  details  presented  to  bis 
view ;  very  often  have  actors,  meriting  the  highest  praise  for 
histrionic  talent,  deserved  the  severest  reprehension  for  their 
private  life ;  yet  we  are  still  willing  to  investigate,  still  hope 
to  discover  among  them  some  who  are  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  the  ornaments  of  other  professions.  Nor  are  we  always 
disapporoted  in  these  researches.  We  are  not  going  into  a, 
discussion  on  the  possibility  of  roafking  the  drama  a  school  of 
morality,  far  less  to  assert  that  its  effects  have  been  invariably 
eood  ;  that  they  might  have  been  and  may  be  so,  we  believe, 
but  there  is  no  occasion  for  giving  our  ideas  upon  this  point 
at  length.  While  the  theatre  is  the  cherished  resort  of  the  dis- 
solute and  thoughtless,  while  dramatk;  regulations  must  permit 
the  vilest  to  have  the  most  decisive  influence  in  the  selection 
of  plays  and  the  engagement  of  performers,  we  can  regard  it 
with  no  very  favorable  eye.  But  when,  on  tidung  a  retro- 
spective view  of  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives  and  talents 
to  the  stage,  we  behold  an  individual  pursuing  a  correct  course 
through  innumerable  temptations,  animated  by  the  best  motives 
and  the  warmest  feelmgs,  we  cannot  pass  over  so  signal  an  ex- 
ample unnoticed.  Of  such  the  stage  has  not  been  utterly  de- 
void. We  cannot  forget  that  Shakspeare  trod  the  boards,  and 
that  Siddons,  Kembte  and  Talma  have  flung  over  the  poet's 
conceptions  the  light  of  their  own  genius. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  trace  the  course  of  any  human  ex- 
ertion, and  to  mark  how  the  determined  spirit,  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle,  arrives  at  the  summit  of  its  ambition.  It  is  thus  that 
we  learn  how  necessary  are  courage,  perseverance,  patience, 
and  study  to  success ;  how  few  spring  at  once,  by  the  mere 
force  of  genius,  to  the  zenith  of  a  lastmg  fame.  Those  who 
have  done  so  have  been  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  and  not 
examples.  We  do  not  even  know  how  many  trials  and  feil- 
ures  Shakspeare  made  before  he  produced  his  master^pieces, 
and  have  no  proof  that  he  was  the  very  unlettered  mart,  he  is 
generally  represented  to  have  been :  certainly  none,  in  the 
prolusion  of  his  classical  allusions  and  images.  We  have 
seen  a  Kemble  (Frances  Ann),  at  once  winning  all  hearts 
and  all  applause,  but  we  have  seen  another  of  the  same  family 
(Mrs.  Siddons),  painfull v  toiling  in  provincial  theatres,  before 
her  worth  was  acknowledged.  Miss  0*Neil,  with  all  her 
beauty  and  talent,  the  fit  representative  of  Juliet^  lived  many 
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years  io  abject  poverty,  and  Edmund  Kean  was  at  one  time 
an  equestrian,  at  another,  the  hero  of  a  booth. 

The  life  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  is  as  full  of  variety  and  incident,  as 
strange  and  discouraging  at  its  commencement  and  as  success- 
ful in  the  wished-for  results,  as  any  which  has  yet  fallen  under 
our  notice.  With  regard  to  the  present  Memoirs,  we  are  glad 
to  perceive  that  her  papers  and  letters  have  formed  the  ground- 
work, and  that  Mr.  Boaden  is  content  wi(h  remaining  rather 
in  the  shade.  There  existed  a  manuscript  auto-bic^raphy, 
as  in  the  case  of  Byron,  which  Mrs.  Inchbald,  from  deli- 
cacy to  the  feelings  of  the  living  characters  who  figured  in 
it,  destroyed.  So  interesting  was  this  memoir  considered, 
that  she  was  offered  for  it  a  thousand  pounds.  The  editor 
has  availed  himself  of  Mrs.  Inchbald's  diary,  and  of  many  notes, 
papers  and  familiar  letters,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  has  made  out 
two  very  interesting  volumes,  possessing  the  authenticity,  if  not 
exactly  the  charm  of  an  auto-biography.  We  are  told  that  the 
lady,  in  her  fifs  of  spleen,  would  occasionally  animadvert  pretty 
severely  upon  the  character  of  contemporaries,  whom  she  per- 
haps esteemed  at  cooler  and  better  moments.  Mr.  Boaden  has 
judiciously  repressed  all  such  ebullitions  of  excited  feeling. 

Mrs.  Inchlmld,  whose  maiden  name  was  Simpson,  was 
born  of  respectable  parents,  at  Standingfield,  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  in  1753.  The  Simpsons  appear  to  have  been  sub- 
stantial and  intelligent  people,  rather  popular  with  their  neigh- 
bors, and  mixing  occasionally  in  high  society.  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  father  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
This  event  cast  a  heavy  gloom  over  the  prospects  of  the  fami- 
ily  ;  but  her  mother  struggled  on  against  difficully,  and  they 
contrived  to  live  through  their  misfortunes.  Elizabeth  (Mrs. 
Inchbald),  and  her  sisters,  were  noted  for  their  uncommon 
beauty,  which  was  the  theme  of  admiration*  in  whatever 
company  they  chanced  to  enter.  But,^  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  future  heroine  of  many  a  drama,  was  affected  with 
an  inarticulateness  in  her  speech,,  so  great  and  distressing, 
that  it  banished  her  almost  altogether  from  society,  those  only 
who  had  been  brought  up  with  her  from  childhood  being  able 
to  comprehend  her  meaning  in  discourse.  In  consequence  of 
this  impediment,  she  contracted  an  ardent  love  of  solitude  uid 
of  reading,  so  that  the  defect,  which  she  at  first  regarded  as  an 
irremediable  misfortune,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fame  and 
emolument  of  her  after  Ufe.    She  was  altogether  self-taught. 
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and  has  remarked  in  one  of  her  earlier  membranda,  that  her 
brother  George,  who  had  great  advantages  of  education,  could 
never  be  taught  to  spell,  while  she  and  her  sisters  spelled 
readily  and  correctly  from  childhood.  We  are  at  liberty  to 
conjecture  the  nature  of  her  solitary  readings.  It  b  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  young  eirl,  left  to  select  her  studies  without 
advice,  and  naturally  of  a  cheerful  disposition,  could  plunge 
into  polemics  and  political  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  her 
companions  were  romances  and  volumes  of  poetry,  particularly 
that  of  Shakspeare,  the  &vorite  of  all  ages.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find,  that  in  the  bosom  of  retirement  she  nursed  the 
desire  of  seeing  the  world,  that  is,  London.  She  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  means,  while  thinkine  of  the  end,  and  resolutely 
determined  toeo  upon  the  stage.  The  girl,  whom  an  impedi- 
ment of  speech  had  exiled  from  the  companionship  of  equals, 
was  to  appear  before  the  6Kte  of  the  world  of  fashion  in  a  bril- 
liant theatre,  to  draw  forth  tears  and  admiration  as  the  affec- 
tionate Cordelia,  to  carry  all  hearts  alone  with  her  as  the 
gende  Juliet,  and  to  dazzle,  electrify  and  instruct  as  Lady 
Townly. 

Her  desire  to  see  London  was  communicated  to  her  friends, 
who  attempted  to  reason  her  out  of  it.  But  the  future  Rosa- 
lind had  resolution,  and  when  told  that  a  sight  of  the  ^  ereat 
world '  would  only  make  her  dad  to  return  to  the  point  ifrom 
which  she  proposed  starting,  she  could  reply  with  Kasselas  in 
bis  Happy  Valley, '  you  have  given  me  now  something  to  de- 
sire ;  I  shall  long  to  behold  the  miseries  of  the  world,  since  the 
sight  of  them  is  so  necessary  to  happiness.'  By  pejrseverance, 
unaided  and  alone,  she  went  to  work  to  remedy  the  defect  of 
her  utterance,  which  she  felt  must  be  softened  or  removed,  as  a 
first  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  her  plans.  She  wrote 
out  most  of  the  long  words  in  which  she  had  encountered  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  continually  carried  them  about  with  her, 
frequently  practising  their  pronunciation.  She  found  also,  that 
much  of  her  stammering  arose  from  the  hurry  and  rapidity  of 
conversation,  and  that  stage  declamation,  being  in  a  raised 
and  artificial  tone,  and  with  fuller  pauses,  permitted  a  much 

rter  time  for  enunciation.  She  accordingly  enabled  herself 
practice,  to  go  smoothly  through  passages  of  her  fiivorite 
dramatic  authors,  and  was  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  course 
which  she  had  chosen.  Most  of  these  triab  must  have  been  in 
secret,  ibr  her  ineada  were  opposed  to  her  intention  of  going  to 
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London  and  of  acting.  After  having  fcumed  her  detennina* 
tion  and  benefited  by  a  little  practice,  she  did  not,  like  the  hero- 
be  of  a  novely  immediately  jump  into  a  post-chaise,  fly  to 
London  and  throw  herself  on  the  protection  of  some  mana- 
ger, but  she  resolved  to  proceed  with  caution  and  regularity. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1770,  we  find  her  residing  at 
Standingfield  with  her  mother,  her  sister  Deborah  and  her 
brother  George.  Four  of  her  sisters  were  married  ;  Anne  and 
Dorothy  to  John  and  James  Hunt,  another  sister  to  Mr. 
Husgins  and  another  to  Mr.  Slender.  Mention  is  made 
of  these  persons,  in  consideration  of  their  agency  in  some  parts 
of  the  London  Ufe  of  Mrs.  Inchbald.  The  family  app^rs  to 
have  been  of  a  domestic  turn,  for  the  London  sisters  regularly 
corresponded  with  those  at  home.  The  duties  of  society,  for 
Standingfield  was  by  no  means  a  mere  hamlet,  domestic  avoca* 
tions,  and  the  weekly  correspondence  with  the  married  sisters^ 
prevented  the  residents  at  the  old  homestead  from  feeling  the 
tedium  of  idleness.  Mrs.  Inchbald  appears  to  have  been  a 
ready  letter-writer,  and  extremely  fond  of  epistolary  communis 
cation.  Mr.  Boaden  remarks,  that  the  handwriting  of  the  pe- 
riod of  which  we  speak,  was  less  systematic  than  it  is  at  present^ 
— individual  character  had  a  greater  influence  on  chirography, 
and  an  inference  could  not  unfi*equendy  be  drawn  from  the 
latter,  directly  at  variance  with  that  derived  bom  the  ex- 

Eressions  of  the  writer.  The  observer,  in  such  cases,  must 
ave  been,  we  think,  uncommonly  clear-headed  and  intelli- 
gent At  thb  period.  Miss  Simpson  applied  by  letter  to  Mr. 
Kichard  Griffith,  manager  of  the  Norwich  Theatre,  and  asked 
him  at  once  for  an  engagement,  enjoining  secresy  with  regard 
to  her  intention  of  leaving  home.  His  reply,  which  is  more 
diplomatic  than  grammatical,  we  are  tempted  to  subjoin. 

'  Tuesday  afternoon,  (no  date). 
*  Madam, — ^I  was  just  favored  with  yours,  the  purpose  of  which, 
depend  upon  it,  shall  be  an  entire  secret.  From  some  treaties 
which  I  have  now  depending  with  different  performers,  and  some 
proposals  given  under  my  hand,  until  I  have  received  answers  to 
them,  I  cannot  yet  say  it  is  in  my  power,  as  much  as  it  is  in  my 
inclination  to  oblige  you  :  if  it  should,  be  assured  I  shall  be  hap- 
py to  do  it.  When  you  come  to  town,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
and  speak  with  you  on  this  subject.  In  the  meantime,  I  am» 
madam»  Your  very  humble  servant, 

RicHA&D  Griffith. 
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Tbe  correspondence  was  carried  on  to  the  satisraction  of 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  who,  inexperienced  as  she  was,  appears  to  have 
founded  great  eipectations  on  the  conventional  civilities  and 
commonplace  politeness  of  the  manager's  letters.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  politic  and  polite,  ready  doubtless  to  secure 
a  promising  debutantej  but  unwilling  to  commit  himself  with  a 
lady  he  had  never  seen.  The  demand  of  an  engagement  which 
was  made  in  her  first  note,  ai^ues  a  tolerable  opinion  of  her 
own  powers,  which  is  farther  borne  out  by  her  selection  of  the 
highest  walks  of  the  drama  as  her  leeitimate  range.  We  are 
not  disposed  severely  to  scrutinize  the  early  ideas  of  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Inchbald,  beautiful,  ine^erienced  and  unad- 
vised, but  we  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  common  self-sufficiency 
of  juvenile  aspirants  for  dramatic  honors.  Thomas  Holcroft,  for 
example,  who  was  finally  an  adviser  and  literary  firiend  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  a  suitor  for  her  hand  at 
one  period  of  her  widowhood,  was  a  beggar,  a  Newmarket  stable- 
boy,  and  a  cobbler,  before  he  became  an  actor  and  an  author. 
We  do  not  make  this  allusion  in  the  way  of  reproach,  of  course, 
but  in  proof  of  the  self-confidence  so  necessary  to  an  actor. 
Holcroft,  with  no  opportunities  of  acquiring  the  manners  of  de- 
cent, not  to  say  the  highest  society,  started  from  the  work- 
bench to  seek  employment  as  the  representative  of  the  most 
exalted  characters  of  the  acted  drama. 

The  idea  of  the  Norwich  manager  had  taken  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  imagination  of  Mrs.  Inchbald.  On  a  leaf  of  her 
pocket-book,  she  had  inscribed  his  name  in  large  Roman 
capitals,  like  an  inscription  on  an  antique  temple.  R*I'C-H- 
A-KD  G-RIF-FITH.  She  adds,  *each  dear  letter  of 
thy  name  b  harmony.'  The  music  of  it  appears  rather  equiv- 
ocal to  us,  but  we  dare  not  question  the  lady's  superior  taste. 
Her  brother  Georee  used  fre(}uently  to  amuse  the  fiimily  circle 
with  dramatic  readings,  and,  in  his  style,  he  darinely  imitated 
the  declamation  of  the  Norwich  actors.  His  taste  tor  the  stage 
grew  rapidly  upon  him.  After  a  while  he  became  an  actor, 
and  his  sister  earnestly  desired  to  follow  his  example.  Her 
solitary  hours  were  now  assiduously  devoted  to  trie  perusal 
of  standard  plays,  and  she  wrote  out  at  leneth  the  parts 
of  Cordelia,  Hermione,  and  others.  Her  mother  was  by  no 
means  adverse  to  the  theatre,  and  accompanied  her  daughters 
to  Bury,  where  they  constantly  attended  the  rehearsals  of  the 
mommg  and  the  representatkms  of  the  evening.    The  annual 
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Tisit  to  Bury  Fair  was  one  of  the  treasured  delights  of  the 
SimpsoD  family,  and,  though  but  of  few  days'  duration,  gave 
inteose  pleasure  both  iu  anticipatioD  and  remembrance.  It 
was  to  Elizabeth,  what  the  '  annual  gala  of  the  race-ball '  was 
to  Lady  Teazle,  before  her  marriage  with  Sir  Peter.  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  she  attended  rehearsals  without  coming 
into  contact  with  the  actors,  and  accordingly  we  find  among  the 
visiters  of  the  party  the  names  of  Wilson,  Urandell  and  o^ers. 
Wilson  was  particularly  attentive  to  Miss  Simpson,  and  while 
Griffith  still  retamed  the  place  in  her  heart  which  he  had  g^ed 
by  the  euphony  of  his  name,  she  scrupled  not  to  receive  a  keep- 
sake from  the  former,  agreed  to  correspond  with  him,  and  re- 
ceived the  welcome  present  of  some  books.  Letters  were 
accordingly  exchanged,  and  Wilson  ever  after  appeared  m  the 
light  of  a  respectful  and  affectioaate  admirer.  We  cannot 
help  observing  here,  that,  like  most  beautifiil  women,  even  in 
her  girlish  years,  she  was  rather  a  coquette. 

Most  of  the  brief  memorials  which  preceded  the  work  of  Mr. 
Boaden,  represented  Mrs.  Inchbald  as  flying  from  home  to 
London  in  her  sixteenth  year,  but  it  is  now  proved,  that  at 
eighteen  she  was  still  living  with  her  mother  at  Standing- 
field.  She  then  came  to  London  on  a  visit  to  her  sister 
Hunt.  She  determined,  however,  imder  cover  of  this  visit  to 
make  applications  to  the  director  of  some  theatre,  and  go  upon 
the  stage.  She  naturally  turned  her  thoughts  to  Griffith,  with 
whom  she  had  corresponded.  During  this  visit  she  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Inchbald,  who  was  very  attentive  during 
her  stay  in  London,  and  openly  avowed  the  interest  he  felt  in 
her.  He  was  an  actor  of  some  talent,  but  apparently  pos- 
sessed of  no  great  firmness  or  principle.  Hypocrisy  was 
not  one  of  his  faults ;  and  he  spoke  with  a  tone  of  careless 
unreserve  of  the  difficulties  into  which  his  former  imprudent 
connexions  had  led  him.  His  future  wife  seems  to  have 
regarded  him  with  fiivor,  but  determined  to  proceed  with 
caution  and  due  deliberation.  She  was  always  ready  to  cany 
triffing  to  its  utmost  verge,  but  beneath  a  surface  of  levity  there 
was  a  depth  of  character  and  a  firmness  of  purpose  which 
inspired  respect,  and  finally  insured  success.  She  still  med- 
itated an  engagement  with  Griffith,  and,  taking  her  sister  as 
a  companion,  she  called  at  the  theatre,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  admired  manager.    She  appears  to  have  been  pleased 
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with  the  man,  although  the  meeting  did  not  lead  to  any  im- 
portant result.  During  Mr.  Inchbald's  absence  from  London 
to  fulfi]  a  theatrical  engagement,  she  returned  to  Standingfield. 
She  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  act  precipitately  with  regard  to  any 
of  her  lovers,  but  continued  her  dramatic  studies  and  her  social 
visits  without  infirmity  of  purpose.  Inchbald  now  wrote  seri- 
ously to  her,  and  she  replied  in  a  letter  full  of  most  singular 
levity  and  girlish  coquetry,  in  which  the  substance  of  five  or 
six  pages  was,  that  people  were  often  deceived  in  marriage, 
that  he  himself  had  lold  her  so,  and  that  she  was  determined 
against  becoming  a  wife.  In  the  autumn  she  went  to  Bury 
Fair,  and  here  ^  again  beheld  Grifiith.  About  the  same 
time,  also,  she  saw  her  brother  George  and  his  wife  act,  and 
now  confessed  herself  very  unhappy. 

In  the  year  1772,  she  determined  to  make  an  attempt,  at 
all  hazards,  to  go  upon  the  stage.  In  her  diary  about  this 
time  is  a  very  singular  entry,  which  would  provoke  a  smile 
from  the  lips  of  a  Stoic. 

Jan.  22d.    Saw  Mr.  Griffith's  picture. 
28th.     Stole  it. 

29th.    Rather  disappointed  at  not  receiving  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Inchbald. 

On  the  1 0th  of  April,  she  packed  up  what  necessaries  she 
determined  on  takins  with  her  in  her  flight  to  London,  and 
wrote  the  following  farewell  to  her  mother,  which  she  left  upon 
her  table. 

'  By  the  time  you  receive  this,  I  shall  have  left  Standingfield, 
and  perfiaps  forever.  You  are  surpcised,  bat  do  not  be  uneasy  : 
believe  the  step  1  have  taken,  however  indiscreet,  is  no  ways 
criminal ;  anleas  I  sin  by  not  acquainting  yon  with  it,  which  was 
iropooaible  for  me  to  do,  though  strongly  pressed  by  the  desire  of 
giving  you  a  personal  farewell.  I  must  now  endure  every  pang, — 
one  not  lost  to  all  feeling  mast, — on  thus  quitting  the  tenderest 
of  parents ;  I  would  say  most  beloved  too,  but  cannot  prove  my 
affection ;  yet  time  may ;  to  that  I  must  submit  the  hope  of  gain- 
ing your  regard. 

'  The  censure  of  the  world  I  despise,  as  the  most  worthy  have 
incurred  the  reproaches  of  that :  should  I  ever  think  you  wish 
to  hear  from  me,  I  will  write.* 

She  came  to  London  in  the  stage  coach,  and  iromedi- 
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ately  engaged  lodgings  at  the  ^  Rose  and  Crown.'  On  the 
following  day,  she  went  out  and  bent  her  steps  towards  Char- 
uig  Cross,  intendmg  to  visit  a  distant  connexion,  who,  as  she 
was  informed,  lived  opposite  to  Northumberland  house.  She 
however  was  forced  to  undergo  the  disappointment  of  finding 
that  the  family  had  quitted  business  entirely,  and  gpne  to  re- 
side in  Wales.  This  was  indeed  a  severe  blow  to  her.  She 
had  counted  upon  this  friendly  house  as  an  asylum,  and  it  was 
the  only  rock  she  built  upon,  for  she  dared  not  see  her  sisters, 
fearing  that  they  would  succeed  in  preventing  her  from  accom- 
plishing her  darling  object. 

We  cannot  but  feel  deep  interest  in  the  perplexities  of  this 
bnocent  though  imprudent  girl,  when  we  find  her  wandering 
without  a  protector  in  such  a  metropolis  as  London,  and,  under 
every  disadvantage,  determined  to  make  applications,  which, 
ftom  the  general  bad  character  of  the  performers,  she  feared 
must  expose  her  to  injury  and  insult.  Alive  to  fears  and  ap- 
prehensions which  she  hardly  attempted  to  define,  she  often 
changed  her  lodgings,  and,  by  the  singularity  of  her  conduct, 
excited  the  suspicions  of  those  of  whom  she  was  afraid.  The 
accredited  reports  of  her  adventures,  at  this  juncture,  savor 
somewhat  of  fiction,  but  it  is  certain  that  her  finances  were 
now  in  a  deplorable  condition.  She  had  funds  enough  to 
pay  for  the  shelter  of  the  room  in  which  she  slept,  but 
the  deduction  of  this  expense  left  but  a  mere  trifle  to  procure 
the  means  of  supporting  life.  In  fact  she  lived  solely  upon 
a  little  bread,  which  she  ate  stealthily  in  her  room,  walking 
out  ^very  day  at  dinner-time  on  the  pretence  of  invitations 
from  her  friends.  Meanwhile  her  exertions  were  unremitted  ; 
she  called  upon  King,  had  hopes  of  an  engagement,  and  while 
waiting  for  this  welcome  event,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her  sister 
Hunt.  Her  appearance  was  well  calculated  to  hnpress  the 
beholder  with 

'The  might,  the  majesty  of  loveliness.' 

She  was  tall,  slender  and  erect ;  her  complexion  was  pure, 
and  her  features  exquisitely  beautiful ;  her  hair  of  a  solden 
auburn,  glossy  and  luxuriant;  '  her  eyes  full  at  once  of  spirit 
and  sweetness  ;  a  combination  of  delicacy,  that  checked  pre* 
sumption,  and  of  interest  that  captivated  fancy.' 

After  spending  ten  or  twelve  days  in  London,  she  called 
upon  her  sisters  and  took  up  her  residence  with  one  of  them. 
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at  whose  house  she  met  Mr.  Inchbald  and  thence  contmued 
an  mtimacy,  in  the  course  of  which  her  future  husband 
became  daily  more  delighted  with  her.  The  reception  of 
a  packet  from  Standingfield  put  her  in  the  best  humor,  and 
she  then  for  the  first  time  visited  the  theatre,  which .  she 
afterwards  regularly  attended,  employing  her  time  in  study, 
seeking  instruction,  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  engagement, 
and  receiving  all  the  assistance  and  advice  which  Mr. 
Inchbald  could  afford.  She  became  acquainted  with  Dodd, 
with  whom  she  exchanged  visits,  and  for  a  time  was  in 
hopes  of  procuring  an  engagement  by  his  agency.  His 
subsequent  conduct,  however,  was  treacherous:  he  aimed 
at  notning  less  than  her  ruin.  Escaping  from  this  danger,  she 
continued  her  negotiations  with  Griffith,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  tolerably  well-principled  man,  although  he  hesitated 
not  to  use  equivocation,  ana  to  put  off  her  application  with 
promises.  Her  prospects,  however,  soon  materially  altered. 
Mr.  Inchbald  pressed  her  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  him,  and 
they  were  married  first  by  a  Catholic  priest,  and  the  ensu- 
ing morning  according  to  the  Protestant  ceremonial.  The 
duties  of  a  player's  life  rarely  allow  him  a  holiday,  and 
on  the  evening  of  his  wedding,  Inchbald  played  m  the 
Jealous  Wife,  (ominous  title !)  and  his  bride  and  her  sister 
attended  the  representation.  The  new-married  pair  departed 
soon  after  for  Bristol.  At  a  town  upon  the  route  they 
met  Dodd,who  revenged  himself  by  not  wishing  them  joy 
of  their  marriage ;  a  neglect  which  they  easily  overlookea. 
At  Bristol,  they  took  lodgings  near  the  College-green. 
Mrs.  Inchbald  determined  to  commence  the  study  of  her 
chosen  profession  with  vigor,  and  accordingly  wrote  out  the 
part  of  Cordelia.  Her  choice  of  this  character  evinced  great 
taste  and  judgment.  She  was  unwilling  to  appear  first  in  the 
inferior  parts,  and  then  gradually  work  her  way  upwards,  because 
she  was  conscious  that  her  personal  loveliness  would  secure 
attention  and  respect  in  a  higher  character,  and  excuse 
evetf  a  very  great  deficiency.  §he  had  subdued,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  impediment  in  her  speech,  but  the  slow  enuncia- 
tion it  compelled  her  to  adopt,  must  always  have  been  irksome 
to  the  ear.  Accordingly  we  find  that  her  first  appearance 
was  far  from  beinz  brUliant.  By  practice,  however,  and  the 
assistance  of  her  husband,  she  hit  upon  a  better  mode  of  de- 
clamation, than  that  which  she  had  pursued  at  first. 
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After  a  visit  to  London  and  Standingfield,  we  find  ber  eiF- 
gaged  in  Digges's  company  at  Glasgow,  where  she  played  Cor- 
delia. Her  old  admirer,  Wilson,  was  a  comedian  on  the  same 
boards,  but  he  appears  to  have  behaved  towards  her  with  res- 
pect and  delicacy.  Her  range  of  acting  was  rather  limited, 
and  it  is  very  evident,  from  the  hcX  of  her  being  frequently 
compelled  to  assume  the  most  subordinate  characters,  that  her 
talents  as  an  actress  were  not  distinguished.  Thus,  shortly  af- 
terwards, at  Edinburgh,  she  played  Anne  Bullen,  Cordelia, 
and  Calista,  and,  during  the  same  engagement,  one  of  Mac^ 
heath's  ladies  and  a  female  Bacchanal  in  Comus.  Her  beauty 
enabled  her  occasionally  to  assume  the  highest  line  of  charac- 
ters, but  not  to  keep  it.  Durins  the  height  of  the  favorable 
feeling  produced  by  ner  youth  and  beauty,  she  played  Calphur- 
nia.  Lady  Anne,  Lady  Percy,  Lady  Elisabeth  Grey  in  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  Fanny  in  the  Clandestine  Marriage,  Desde- 
mona  to  her  husband's  Othello  on  their  benefit  night,  and  As- 
pasia  to  his  Tamerlane. 

With  regard  to  the  domestic  felicity  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  we 
roust  remark  that  little  jars  terminated  the  honey-moon,  and 
the  lady,  with  what  reason  is  unknown,  suspected  her  hus- 
band of  infidelity.  Afterwards,  with  a  determina^n  to  pun- 
ish him,  she  permitted  a  Mr.  Sterling  to  pay  ber  frequent  visits. 
Altboueh  throughout  her  life  Mrs.  Inchbald's  honor  was  un- 
impeacbed,  yet  she  frequently  exhibited  a  vein  of  childish  hu- 
mor and  eccentricity,  which  not  seldom  degenerated  into  im- 
prudence. Thus,  carried  away  by  a  whim,  she  sufiered  Inch- 
baM  to  believe,  that  she  seriously  regarded  her  visiter  with  a 
favorable  eye.  On  leaving  Edinburgh  for  Glasgow,  she  corres- 
ponded with  Sterling,  and  matters  came  to  such  a  point  between 
her  and  her  husband,  that  on  their  return  they  had  separate 
lodgings.  In  a  recess,  during  which  the  company  opened  a 
theatre  at  Greenock,  Mrs.  Inchbald  was  the  leading-star  of  all. 
She  played  Miss  Aubrey  in  Cumberland's  Fashionable  Lovers, 
Angelica  in  the  Constant  Couple,  and  Violante  in  the  Won- 
der. In  1774,  she  commenced  at  Aberdeen  the  study  of  the 
French  language,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  composition. 
Some  notes  upon  her  domestic  life  about  this  time  are  very 
curk)us.  One  in  particular  records,  that  on  the  I9th  of  Jan- 
uary, she  read  *  Sufferings  of  the  Lord,'  to  console  Mr.  Ineh- 
bald  in  his  sickness,  and  that  on  the  20th  they  quarrelled  oon- 
ceming  the  partition  of  their  salary. 
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In  1776,  they  embarked  for  France,  having  left  the  thea- 
tre of  Edinburgh  on  account  of  a  disturbance  at  the  play- 
house, in  which  Mr.  Inchbald  was  concerned.  He,  at  this 
time,  confiding  in  his  supposed  skill  as  a  miniature-painter, 
hoped  to  get  his  living  in  that  character.  But  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  possessed  talent,  and  the  plan  shortly  fail- 
ing, he  returned  with  his  wife  to  England  after  an  absence  of 
about  eleven  weeks.  It  now  became  absolutely  necessary 
to  obtain  an  engagement  in  some  theatrical  company.  At 
Brighton  their  funds  ran  so  low,  that  they  were  obliged  to  go 
into  the  fields  and  eat  raw  turnips  to  sustain  life.  They  went 
finally  to  London,  and  in  1777,  Mrs.  Inchbald  began  to  commit 
to  paper  the  brief  outlines  of  a  novel,  which  she  entitled 
*  a  Simple  Story.'  Kemble  was  now,  as  heretofore,  a  firm 
fi*iend  to  her.  His  advice  was  always  freely  given  and  cheer- 
fully accepted,  and  at  no  period  did  there  exist  any  thing  to 
disturb  the  kindly  feeling,  with  which  Mrs.  Inchbald  regarded 
John  Philip  and  his  accomplished  sister.  During  the  same 
year  the  Inchbalds  played  at  Canterbury,  in  company,  we 
believe,  with  Holcroft,  who  was  a  literary  adviser  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald. 

In  1779  Mr.  Inchbald  died,  and  his  widow  experienced  the 

I)angs  of  real  sorrow.  The  union  could  hardly  be  called  a 
ove-match  upon  her  side,  and  there  was  much  in  her  husband's 
character  to  try  her  temper  ;  but  his  weak  state  of  health  and 
heavy  misfortunes  drew  forth  the  natural  affection  of  his 
wife.  For  his  sake  she  bore  much  ill  treatment  fi-om  a  natur- 
al son  of  his,  to  whom  she  behaved  with  a  liberality  which 
showed  her  afiection  at  least,  if  not  her  prudence.  She 
called  the  day  of  Mr.  Inchbald's  death,  a  *  day  of  horror,' 
and  the  week  following  a  *  week  of  grief,  horror,  and  almost 
despair,^  A  long  Latin  epitaph  was  written  for  him  by  John 
Kemble. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  had  a  London  engagement  during  the  sea- 
son of  1780-81,  playing  some  elevated  characters,  but  often 
compelled  to  do  the  *  walking-parts '  in  pantomime.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  season,  she  paid  a  visit  to  her  family  at  Stand- 
ingfield.  She  always  kept  up  a  kindly  intercourse  with  her 
relations,  and,  when  circumstances  placed  it  in  her  power, 
assisted  them  liberally  with  the  money  she  had  acnuired  by 
labor,  and  preserved  by  the  strictest  and  most  self-denying 
economy.     In  the  summer  of  1782,  she  engaged  herself  to 
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Colman  at  a  salary  of  thirty  shilliDgs  a  week.  She  yet  com- 
plained  of  beingobliged  to  support  the  mute  parts  of  pantomimes, 
but  from  all  spectacles  and  dumb  shows,  the  manager  would 
never  part  witn  her  lovely  face  and  fine  commanding  figure. 
At  this  time  she  finished  a  farce,  which  she  sent  to  Mr.  Harris, 
who  readily  advanced  her  £20  for  it.  Colman  purchased  her 
farce  of  the  '  Mogul  Tale,'  for  a  hundred  guineas.  The  ^ood 
prices,  and  the  applause  she  obtained  for  her  early  productions, 
stimulated  her  to  new  labor.  Her  comedy,  ^I'll  Tell  You 
What,'  brought  £300.  Mr.  Harris  was  the  purchaser  of  ^  Ap- 
pearance is  agiiinst  Them,'  at  £100,  and  the  copy-right  she 
sold  for  £40.  She  now  liberally  assisted  her  family,  some  in- 
dividuals of  which  had  become  considerably  involved.  When, 
after  her  mother's  death,  her  brother  George  remitted  her  the 
interest  on  her  share  of  the  family  property,  she  at  once  settled 
it  on  one  of  her  relations.  While  she  was  assiduously  engaged 
in  composition,  she  supported  herself  by  nightly  labor  as  an 
actress.  For  her  productions  she  was  well  paid.  We  will  in- 
stance the  Midnight  Hour,  a  mere  translation,  which  she  sold 
for  £130,  and  a  larce.  Animal  Magnetbm,  for  which  she  ob- 
tained the  same  sum.  She  wrote,  at  the  desire  of  Sheridan, 
a  faroe  for  Mrs.  Jordan,  which  she  called  the  Wedding  Day. 
The  price  demanded  for  it  was  £200,  and  Sheridan  not  only 
paid  her  for  it,  but  did  so  in  advance,  a  transaction  which  cer- 
tainly deserves  commemoration.  Mrs.  Inchbald,  m  1792,  de- 
scribes herself  as  ^  cheerful,  content,  and  sometimes  rather  hap- 
py.' Her  novel  *  Nature  and  Art '  is  by  no  means  equal  to  her 
*  oimple  Story,'  which  rapidly  gained  favor  with  the  public. 
The  latter  is  highly  praised  by  Miss  Edeeworth,  who  became  a 
correspondent  and  fi*iend  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  met  her  in  London, 
and  induced  her  on  that  occasion  to  quit  the  retirement  to  which 
she  had  doomed  herself,  and  reappear  for  a  short  time  in  society. 
Miss  ELdgeworth  introduced  her  to  Madame  de  Stael,  who  re- 
ceived her  with  great  attention.  They  endeavored  to  per- 
suade Mrs.  Inchbald  frequently  to  enter  society,  but  she  replied 
that  it  would  only  make  her  solitude  more  oppressive,  *  for,* 
said  she, '  I  have  no  one  to  whom  I  can  communicate  kindly 
compliments  and  praises,  such  as  you  have  bestowed  upon  me.* 
Madame  de  Stael  turned  to  her  daughter  and  said,  ^  Alas  I 
she  has  no  child.' 

Among  the  most  interestirig  parts  of  the  work,  are  several 
letters  from  Miss  Edgeworth^    These  are  valuable  in  them^ 
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selves,  and  throw  an  agreeable  light  upon  the  character  and 
genius  of  Mrs.  Inchbald.  The  first  is  as  follows,  and  will 
serve  much  better  than  any  remarks  that  we  might  make,  as  a 
criticism  upon  her  principsd  work,  the  Simple  Story. 

Edgeworth's  Town,  Jan,  14/A,  1808. 

^  I  am  going  to  do  a  very  bold  thing.  Personally  a  stranger  to 
Mrs.  Inchbald  myself,  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  introduc- 
ing one  of  my  brothers  to  her.  Your  kindness  to  my  brother 
Lo?el]  will  perhaps  incline  you  more  in  Sneyd's  favor  than  any 
thing  I  could  urge.  If  you  should  be  so  good  as  to  let  him  be 
in  your  society,  I  think  you  will  find  in  him  the  same  affectionate 
temper  and  good  disposition  which  characterized  his  brother,  and 
abilities,  of  which  1  will  say  nothing,  lest  I  say  too  much. 

'  I  hope  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  the  common  author  practice 
of  returning  praise  for  praise,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  just 
been  reading  for  the  third, — I  believe  for  the  fourth  time, — the 
**  Simple  Story."  Its  effect  upon  my  feelings  was  as  powerful  as 
at  the  first  reading.  I  never  read  any  novel, — I  except  none, — I 
never  read  any  novel  which  affected  me  so  strongly,  or  that  so 
completely  possessed  me  with  the  belief  in  the  real  existence  of 
all  the  people  it  represents.  I  never  once  recollected  the  author 
whilst  I  was  reading  it ;  never  said  or  thought,  thafs  a  fine  sett' 
timentr-^OT,  that  is  weU  expressed,  or,  that  is  well  invented.  I 
believed  it  all  to  be  real,  and  was  affected  as  I  should  be  by  the 
real  scenes  if  they  had  passed  before  my  eyes ;  it  b  truly  and 
deeply  pathetic.  I  determined,  this  time  of  reading,  to  read  it 
as  a  critic,  or  rather,  as  an  author,  to  try  to  find  out  the  secret  of 
its  peculiar  pathos.  But  I  quite  forgot  my  intention  in  the  in- 
terest Miss  Milner  and  Dorriforth  excited  ;  but  now  it  is  all  over, 
and  that  I  can  coolly  exercise  my  judgment,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  by  leaving  more  than  most  other  writers  to  the  imagination, 
that  you  succeed  so  eminently  in  affecting  it.  By  the  force 
that  is  necessary  to  repress  feeling,  we  judge  of  the  intensity  or 
the  feeling  ;  and  you  always  contrive  to  give  us,  by  intelligible 
and  simple  means,  the  measure  of  this  force.  Writers  of  inferior 
genius  waste  their  words  in  describing  feeling  ;  in  making  those 
who  pretend  to  be  agitated  by  passion,  describe  the  effects  of  that 
passion  and  talk  of  the  rending  of  their  hearts,  &c.  A  gross 
blunder,  as  gross  as  any  Irish  blunder,  for  the  heart  cannot  feel 
and  describe  its  feelings  at  the  same  moment.  It  is  "  being  a 
bird  in  two  places  at  onceV  What  a  beautiful  stroke  is  that  of 
the  child,  who  exclaims,  when  Dorriforth  lets  go  his  hands,  *'  I 
had  like  to  have  been  down!  " 

'  I  am  glad  I  have  never  met  with  a  Dorriforth,  for  I  must  in- 
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eviubly  have  fallen  desperately  io  love  with  him ;  and  destitute 
of  Miss  Milner's  power  of  charmiog,  I  might  have  died  in  despair. 
Indeed,  I  question  whether  my  being  free  from  some  of  her  faults 
would  not  have  made  my  chance  worse ;  for  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  with  all  her  wisdom  and  virtue,  he  loved  her  the  better  (or 
keeping  him  in  a  continual  panic  by  her  coquetry.  I  am  exces- 
sively sorry  you  have  made  her  end  naughtily ;  though  I  believe 
this  makes  the  story  more  moral.  Your  power  as  a  pathetic  wri- 
ter is  even  more  conspicuous  in  the  second  volume,  however, 
than  in  the  first :  for  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  and  painful 
effort  you  require  from  the  reader  to  jump  over,  at  the  first  page, 
eighteen  years,  and  to  behold  at  once  Dorriforth  old,  and  Miss 
Milner  a  disgraced  and  dying  mother,  with  a  grown-up  daughter 
beside  her ;  notwithstanding  the  reluctance  we  feel  at  seeing 
Dorriforth  as  an  implacable  tyrant  and  Sandford  degraded  to  a 
trembling  dependant,  yet  against  our  will,  and  absolutely  against 
our  resolution  to  be  unmoved,  you  master  our  hearts,  and  kindle 
a  fresh  interest,  and  force  a^ain  our  tears.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  scene  upon  the  stairs,  where  Dorriforth  meets  his  daugh- 
ter and  cannot  unclasp  her  hand,  and  when  he  cannot  call  her 
by  any  name  but  **  Miss  Milner,  dear  Miss  Milner." 

'  I  wish  Rushbrooke  had  not  been  a  Ztor.  It  degrades  him  too 
much  for  a  hero.  I  think  you  sacrificed  him  too  much  to  the 
principle  of  the  pyramid.  The  mixture  of  the  father's  character 
in  the  daughter  is  beautiful.  As  to  Miss  Worldiey,  who  cannot 
help  loving  her,  and  thinking  she  is  like  their  best  friend,  who- 
ever that  may  be  ? 

'  Mrs.  Ilorton  is  excellent  comic.  Her  moving  all  the  things 
about  in  the  room  to  lessen  the  embarrassment,  and  her  wishing 
(without  being  ill-natured)  to  see  a  quarrel,  that  she  might  have 
some  sensations,  is  admirable.  Did  you  really  draw  the  charac- 
ters from  life  or  did  you  invent  them  ?  You  excel,  I  think,  pe- 
culiarly, in  avoiding  what  is  commonly  called ^ii«  writing, — a  sort 
of  writing  which  I  detest ;  which  calls  the  attention  away  from 
the  thing  to  the  manner,  from  the  feeling  to  the  language,  which 
sacrifices  everything  to  sound,  to  the  mere  rounding  of  a  period ; 
which  mistakes  stage  effect  for  nature.  All  who  are  at  all  used  to 
writing,  know  and  detest  the  trick  of  the  trade  immediately ;  and, 
speaking  for  myself,  I  know  that  the  writing,  which  has  least  the 
appearance  of  literary  manufacture,  almost  always  pleases  me  the 
best.  It  has  more  originality  in  the  narration  of  fictitious  events,  it 
most  surely  succeeds  in  giving  the  idea  of  reality,  and  in  making 
the  biographer,  for  the  time,  pass  for  nothing.  But  there  are  few, 
who  can  in  this  manner  bear  the  mortification  of  staying  behind 
the  scenes.    They  peep  out,  eager  for  applause,  and  destroy  all 
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illttsion,  by  crying  ^^ /said  it;  J  wrote,  '/invented  it  all !  Call 
me  on  the  stage  and  crown  me  directly."  I  don't  know  whether 
you  have  ever  met  with  a  little  work,  called  **  Circumstances  re- 
specting the  life  of  the  late  Charles  Montfbrd,  Esq.  by  George 
Harley,  Esq."  When  you  have  half  an  hour's  leisure,  do  roe  the 
favor  to  look  at  it,  for  I  think,  it  possesses  something  of  the 
same  kind  of  merit  as  the  ''  Simple  Story,"  though  it  has  many 
faults ;  and,  except  now  and  then,  nothing  like  its  pathos.  But 
it  resembles  it  in  creating  a  belief  of  its  being  real.  I  often 
thought  while  I  was  reading  it,  this  might  have  been  better 
written,  but  I  am  glad  the  circumstances  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  professed  novel-writer,  who  might  perhaps  have  made 
more  of  them  for  common  readers,  but  who  must  have  spoiled 
them  for  me  by  the  manufacture.  It  must  be  true,  I  thought, 
and  the 'biographer  must  be  a  real  friend,  because  he  cares  so 
little  about  himself  and  his  own  writing,  so  that  he  does  justice 
to  the  memory  of  his  friend. 

'  I  have  lately  been  told  that  it  is  a  mere  fiction,  and  that  it 
was  written  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  forget,  a  brother  of 
Mrs.  French.    Perhaps  you  know  the  name. 

'  My  father  and  Mrs.  Edgeworth  beg  to  be  kindly  remembered 
to  you,  and  wish  you  would  come  here  and  see  us,  as  we  cannot 
^o  to  England  at  present     Can  you?    Will  you? 
^  affectionately  yours, 

Maria  Edgbworth.' 

The  next  letter  shows  ali  increase  of  kindly  feeling  and  in- 
terest ;  its  sentiments  evidently  come  warm  from  the  heart,  and 
ihe  desire  of  the  fair  writer  to  serve  her  friend  is  very  mani- 
fest. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Inchbald, — Your  letters,  like  your  books,  are  so 
original,  so  interesting,  and  give  me  so  much  the  idea  of  truth 
and  reality,  that  I  am  more  and  more  desirous  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  you ;  and  in  this  wish  I  am  most  heartily  joined 
by  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  a  person  whom,  though  you  have  not  seen 
her  in  print,  you  would,  I'll  answer  for  it,  like  better  than  any  one 
author  or  authoress  of  your  acquaintance, — as  I  do,  my  father 
only  excepted  :  for  further  particulars,  enquire  of  S.  E.  We  re- 
joice exceedingly  that  you  like  him,  and  are  sure  that  the  deeper 
you  go  into  his  character,  the  better  it  will  suit  you.  I  wish  you 
would  try  what  Edgewortb's  Town  could  do  to  excite  agreeable 
emotions  in  your  mind.  Upon  your  own  principle,  the  sea  would 
be  as  good  for  you  as  a  fire  or  a  high  wind.  Danger  there  is 
none,  except  in  the  imagination, — not  even  enough  to  create  a 
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Bensation.  Sea-Bickness  is  o?er  in  a  few  hoars,  and  my  father, 
who  is  more  sea-sick  than  most  people,  bid  me  tell  you  just  now^ 
as  he  got  on  horseback,  that  you  are  a  goose  if  you  don't  come 
to  us.  How  dare  I  write  such  a  word  ?  But  I  wish  you  to  know 
my  father  and  all  of  us,  just  as  we  are.  If  you  will  oblige  us, 
consult  Sneyd,  and  he  will  show  you  how  very  easily  the  jour- 
ney can  be  arranged. 

'  There  are  some  authors,  whose  books  are  so  much  the  best 
part  of  them,  that  one  can  think  of  nothing  else  in  writing  to 
them  ;  but  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Inchbald,  I  can  ^  at  thb  moment 
think  of  nothing  but  the  wish  to  see  her,  and  to  enjoy  her  society. 

•Yours  sincerely, 

*  Maria  Edoeworth.' 

P.  S.  M  remember,  when  I  had  gone  on  a  wild-^oose  chase  to  a 
friend's  house,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  fine  lady  instead  of  a  friend, 
I  was  just  in  the  solitary,  melancholy  state  you  describe ;  and  I 
used  to  feel  relieved  and  glad  when  the  tea-urn  came  into  the 
silent  room,  to  give  me  a  '*  sensation  by  the  sound  of  its  boiling." 

The  following  contains  some  remarks  on  the  epistolary  style 
of  Mrs.  Tnchbald,  as  compared  with  that  of  Walter  Scott 

*  The  best  thanks,  my  dear  Mrs.  Inchbald,  for  your  letter, 
would  be  to  have  seen  how  much  pleasure  that  letter  gave  to  this 
whole  family, — ^fether,  mother,  brother,  sister,  author !  The 
strength  and  originality  of  your  thoughts  and  expressions  distin- 
guish your  letters  from  all  we  receive ;  and  when  we  compared 
it  with  one  from  Walter  Scott,  received  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
and  read  both  letters  again,  to  determine  which  we  like  the  best, 
upon  the  whole  the  preference  was  given,  I  think,  by  the  whole 
breakfast-table,  (a  full  jury)  to  Mrs.  Inchbald's.  Now  I  must  as- 
sure you  that,  as  to  quantity  of  praise,  I  believe  Walter  Scott  far 
exceeded  you ;  and  as  to  quality,  in  elegance  none  can  exceed 
him, — but  still  in  Mrs.  Inchbald's  letter  there  was  an  undefinable 
originality,  and  a  carelessness  about  her  own  authorship,  and  such 
a  warm  sympathy  both  for  the  fictitious  characters  of  which  she 
had  been  reading,  and  fer  that  Maria  Edgeworth  to  whom  she 
was  writing,  as  carried  away  all  suffrages.  We  particularly  like 
the  frankness  with  which  you  find  fault,  and  say  such  and  such 
a  stale  trick  was  unworthy  of  us.  None  but  a  writer  who  had  her- 
self excelled,  could,  as  you  did,  feel  and  allow  for  the  difficuhiesof 
composition, — nor  could  any  other  so  well  judge  where  I  was  wrong 
or  right  in  dilating  and  suppressing.  I  am  glad  you  trembled 
lest  I  should  have  produced  old  Reynolds  again.  Most  of  those 
who  have  mentioned  him  to  me  have  regretted  that  they  did  not 
see  more  of  him,  and  have  longed  to  have  heard  of  his  meeting 
with  his  daughter. 
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'  It  IS  of  great  use  as  well  as  delight  to  us,  to  see  any  thing  we 
write  tried  upon  such  a  person  as  you,  who  will  and  can  do  what 
so  few  have  either  the  courage  or  power  to  attempt, — tell  the  im- 
pressions really  made  upon  their  feelings,  and  point  out  the  causes 
of  these  impressions. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  e?ery  sensible 
mother  is  like  Lady  Mary  Vivian.  You  are  requested  to  explain. 
I  wish  I  could  find  any  excuse  for  begging  another  letter  from 
you. 

'  Perhc^s  we  shall,  as  we  at  present  intend,  be  in  London  next 
spring. 

'  Last  nighty  my  father  and  I  were  numbering  the  people  we 
•  should  wish  to  see.     Our  list  is  not  very  numerous,  but  Mrs« 
Inchbald  was  one  of  the  first  persons,  we  at  the  same  moment 
eagerly  named.    Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  madam, 

'  your  obliged  and  grateful, 

'  Mabia  Edgeworth.' 

After  havmg  met  Mrs.  Inchbald  in  London,  on  the  eve  of 
the  production  of  her  novel  of '  Patronage/  Miss  Edgeworth 
wrote  the  following  letter. 

Edgeworth's  Town,  Dec,  9,  1813. 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  Inchbald, — I  have  desired  our  publisher  to 
send  you  '  Patronage  '  before  it  is  published.  I  will  not  teJl  you 
of  my  fear$  or  of  my  hopes  in  sending  it  to  you.  You  will  un- 
derstand them  all,  and  I  am  confident  that  you  will  write  to  me 
at  least  as  frankly,  now  you  have  seen  me,  as  you  did  before  we 
met.  I  do  not  say  before  we  became  acquainted  with  each  other  ; 
for  in  the  crowds  in  which  we  met,  it  was  impossible  to  become 
acquainted,  with  any  degree  of  rational  intimacy. 

'  We  have  to  thank  you,  however,  and  we  heartily  do  thank 
you,  for  the  efifort  you  made  to  gratify  us,  which  succeeded  com- 
pletely. My  father  desires  roe  to  say,  that  he  cannot  help  hoping 
that '  Patronage '  will  come  to  a  second  edition ;  and  he  trusts 
that  you  know  we  are  glad  to  profit  by  good  advice,  when  we 
can  get  it,  therefore  he  earnestly  expects  your  corrections  for  a 
second  edition.' 

Mrs.  Inchbald,  pursuant  to  the  author's  request,  after  a  pe- 
rusal of '  Patronage '  gave  her  criticisms  upon  it,  in  a  letter  to 
which  Miss  Edgeworth  refers  in  the  following. 

*  Edgeworth* s  Town,  Feb.  14,  1814. 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Inchbald, — Nobody  living  but  yourself  could  or 

would  have  written  the  letter  I  have  just  received  from  you.     I 

wish  you  could  have  been  present  when  it  was  read  at  the  break- 

fitft-table,  that  yoa  might  have  seen  what  hearty  entertainmedt 
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and  delight  it  gave  to  father,  mother,  author,  aunts,  brothers, 
sisters,  all, — to  the  nutnber  of  twelve.  Loud  laughter  at  your 
otter  detestation  of  poor  Erasmus, — as  nauseous  as  his  medicines ; 
and  your  impatience  at  all  the  variety  of  impertinent  characters 
who  distract  your  attention  from  Lord  Oldborbugh.  Your  cling- 
ing to  him  quite  satisfied  us  all ;  it  was  in  his  character  that  my 
fiither  placed  his  dependence  ;  and  we  all  agreed  that  if  you  had 
not  liked  him,  there  would  have  been  no  hopes  for  us.  We  are, 
in  the  main,  of  your  opinion,  that  Erasmus  and  his  letters  are 
tiresome  ;  but  then  please  [to]  recollect  that  we  had  our  moral 
to  work  out,  to  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  how,  in 
various  professions,  young  men  may  get  on  without  patronage. 
Wherever  we  are  tiresome,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  of  this  ;  and 
after  all,  as  Madame  de  Stael  says,  "  Good  intentions  go  for  no- 
thing in  works  of  art ; "  much  better  in  the  French,  La  bonne 
intention  nUst  de  rien  en  fait  cF  esprit.  You  will  make  me  for- 
swear truth  altogether ;  for  I  find  whenever  I  meddle  with  the 
least  bit  of  truth,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it,  and  it  regularly  turns 
out  ill  for  me.  The  things  to  which  you  object  are  facts,  and 
that  which  you  most  abhor  is  true. 

^  A  nobleman,  whom  I  never  saw  and  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten, (else  1  should  not  have  used  the  anecdote),  said  the  word 
you  thought  I  could  not  have  written  and  ought  not  to  have 
known  how  to  spell.  But,  pray  observe,  that  the  fair  authoress 
does  not  say  this  odious  word  in  her  own  proper  person.  Why 
impute  to  me  the  characteristic  improprieties  of  my  characters  ? 
I  meant  to  mark  the  contrast  between  his  Grace's  pride  and  the 
coarseness  of  his  expression.  I  have  now  changed  the  word  se^ 
vere  into  coarse  to  mark  this  to  the  reader  ;  but  I  cannot  alter 
without  spoiling  the  fact,  I  tried  if  saliva  would  do,  but  it 
would  not :  so  you  must  bear  it  as  well  as  you  can,  and  hate  his 
Grace  of  Greenwich  as  much  as  you  will, — but  do  n't  hale  me. 
Did  you  hate  Cervantes  fbr  drawing  Sancho  Panza  eating  behind 
the  door? 

*  My  next  fact,  you  say,  is  an  old  story ;  and  may  be  it  be- 
longed to  your  widow  originally ;  but  I  can  assure  you  it  hap- 
pened very  lately  to  a  gentleman  in  Ireland,  and  only  the  parting 
with  the  servant  was  added.  I  must  admit  the  story  is  iJI-told 
and  not  worth  telling ;  and  you  must  admit  that  it  was  natural,  or 
it  would  not  have  happened  twice. 

*  The  sixpence  under  the  seal  is  my  third  fact.  This  happened 
in  our  own  family.  One  of  my  own  grandfather's  uncles  forged 
a  will,  and  my  grandfather  recovered  the  estate  my  father  now 
possesses,  by  the  detection  of  the  forgery  in  a  sixpence  under 
the  seal.     I  agree  with  you   that  it  was  quite  ill-judged  and 
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awkward  to  tell  that  the  old  man  was  perjured,  before  his  perju- 
ry was  detected.  I  have  sent  to  have  that  altered.  I  wish^  if  it 
is  not  too  much  trouble,  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  alter  it, 
and  sead  your  correction  to  Johnson,  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  to 
Mr.  Miles ;  for  I  have  not  and  cannot  get  the  fourth  volume,  and 
I  have  been  obliged  to  write  to  the  corrector  of  the  press,  and  to 
trust  to  his  discretion,  and  he  may  bungle  it.  I  hope  the  fourth 
volume  will  not  be  reprinted  before  this  reaches  you. 

*  Thank  you,  thank  you,  thank  you  !  for  liking  the  two  Clays; 
but  pray  don't  envelope  all  the  country  gentlemen  of  England  in 
English  Clay. 

^  Thank  you,  thank  you,  thank  you !  says  my  father,  for  liking 
Lady  Jane  Granville.  Her  ladyship  is  his  fkvorite  ;  but  nobody 
has  mentioned  her  in  their  letters  but  yourself;  I  cannot  believe 
that  you  ever  resembled  that  selfish,  hollow-hearted  Lady  An- 
gelica. 

^  Would  you  have  ever  guessed  that  the  character  of  Rosa- 
mond is  like  ME  ?  All  who  know  me  intimately  say  that  it  is  as 
like  as  possible ;  those  who  do  not  know  me  intimately  would 
never  guess  it. 

^  Sneyd  is  in  Dublin  with  his  bride, — a  bride  no  more,  but 
dearer  as  a  wife  than  bride.  She  was  a  Miss  Broadhurst,  and 
was  palled  an  heiress,  because  she  had  a  considerable  independent 
property.  I  draw  largely  upon  your  belief  in  .my  veracity,  when 
I  tell  you,  that  this  lady  was  utterly  unknown  to  me  and  this 
family  when  I  wrote  "  the  Absentee,"  and  that  I  took  the  name 
of  Broadhurst  because  it  did  not  belong  to  any  person  I  knew, 
and  drew  the  character  from  pure  imagination.  Sneyd  never 
thought  of  her,  until  after  **  the  Absentee  "  was  published.  Af- 
terwards, perhaps,  it  led  them  a  little  towards  each  other.  Is  not 
this  a  curious  coincidence  ?  I  hardly  dare  tell  it,  it  has  so  much 
the  air  of  falsehood  :  she  is  very  amiable, — not  handsome,  but  a 
tall^  not  a  little  plain  girl.  He  is  happy ^  as  you  know  he  is  ca- 
pable of  being,  from  having  found  a  wife  exactly  suited  to  him, 
and  of  whom  he  is  passionately  fond.' 

Mrs.  Inchbald  died  in  1821.  Her  success  in  life  was 
wholly  the  result  of  her  own  exertions.  Self-taught  and 
inexperienced,  she  composed  those  works  to  which  she'  owed 
her  fame  and  little  property,  at  such  times  as  she  could 
snatch  from  the  wearing  duties  of  an  arduous  profession. 
In  the  course  of  her  life,  she  became  acquainted  with  many 
individuals  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  she  made  any  influential  friends:  on  the  con- 
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tnoji  she  henelf  negotiated  bev  oim  afiaifs  aad  prospefecL 
In  private  lifey  her  cofiduct,  tbougb  tinged  with  eccentric- 
hv^  did  Dol  be  open  to  aoy  graTO  charge,  and  her  beoer- 
eience  and  warmth  of  heart  were  great  She  was  a  Ibnd 
daughter,  a  kind  mster,  and  a  faithfel  wife.  As  «i  actress,  she 
arnist  have  claimed  attention  from  her  loveliness  and  correct 
conception  of  her  author's  meaning;  but  the  slowness  and 
monotonv  of  her  delivery  destroyed  her  hopes  of  gaining  pop- 
ular applause.  As  a  dramatist,  she  b  distinguished  for  a  cer- 
tain ingenuity  and  vivacity  of  dialogue ;  her  wit  however  is 
infreqaent,  and  the  intrigjues  of  her  conedies  often  present 
tbe  unnatural  combinations  of  farce.  Her  pbys,  with  tew  ex- 
ceptions, still  retab  the  stage.  Her  talents  as  a  novelist  were 
by  no  means  infenor ;  and  tmd  she  devoted  her  whole  attention 
to  this  department  of  literature,  she  would  undoubtedly  have 
produced  wories  of  lasting  celebrily. 


Art.  Vn.— j*£w  LcjZiV*  Pencil  Sketches. 
Pencil  Sketches,  or  Outlines  of  Character  and  Manners, 
By  Miss  LxsLiE.     Philaddphia.  1833. 

Thi^  work  is  a  collection  of  tales,  some  of  which  had  ap» 
peared  before  in  other  forms,  and  been  received  by  the 
public  with  decided  and,  we  think,  well-fl»erited  approba* 
tion.  The  new  ones  are  not  inferior  in  value  to  the  others. 
They  are  all  written  in  a  correct,  easy  and  spirited  style, 
and  exhibit  a  very  keen  and  nice  observation  of  the  va- 
rious scenes  of  domestic  life,  with  a  happy  talent  for  working 
up  the  results  in  a  narrative  form.  Tlie  fable  is  in  all  cases 
simple,  and  with  perhaps  one  exception  not  deficient  in  proba- 
bilityr  The  characters,  thoitth  at  times  overcharged,  are  in 
the  main  correctly  drawn.  The  conversations,  which  they 
hold  with  each  other,  are  .  conducted  with  point  and  pro- 
priety. In  this  particular,  Miss  Leslie  appioaches  more 
nearlvtothe  models  fumbhed  by  the  great  masters  in  the  art  of 
novel-writing,  than  any  of  her  American  predecessors.  Occa- 
sional descriptions  of  local  scenery  are  introduced  with  e^ct 
Mrs.  Washington  Potts  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  it  is  the  long- 
est and  most  elaborate,  of  the  tales,  though  Frank  Fiolay  is  in 
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some  respects  the  roost  ngreeaMe.  Uticle  Philip  aitd  the 
Escorted  Ladj  are  also  particularij  good.  In  the  latter,  we 
would  venture  to  suggest  the  omission  of  the  pari,  wMch  touches 
on  the  supposed  errors  in  doctrine  and  discipline  of  some  of 
our  reKgious  sects.  This  is  too  gttive  a  matter  to  be  treated 
in  connexion  with  the  *  airy  nothings,'  that  form  the  staple  of 
the  book.  We  would  also  recommend  the  omission  of  the 
poems  at  the  'end  of  the  rdurae.  They  are  the  only  things 
in  it,  that  have  no  pretension  whatever  to  the  character  of 
poetry. 

If  there  be  any  exception  to  be  taken  to  the  work  before  us,  it 
lies  rather  against  the  choice  of  the  suMects  than  the  mode  of 
treating  them.  Miss  Leslie  has  generally  taken  sarcastic  views 
of  persons  and  things,  and  made  us  acauainted  with  individuals 
whom  we  never  wish  to  hear  or  thiolk  or  again.  The  ambitious 
pretensions  of  the  apes  of  fashion, — the  foBy  of  those  who  are 
imposed  upon  by  vulgar  elegance,  wherever  it  is  sufficiently 
assuming, — the  results  of  schools,  where  the  ruffle  of  education 
is  supplied  to  those  who  want  the  linen, — ^the  respect  paid  to 
foreigners,  in  the  fond  persuasion  tbst  those  vrbo  are  coarse 
abroad  nwy  possibly  be  genteel  at  home, — all  these  things  are 
good  subjects  for  occasional  ridicule,  provided  the  satirist  does 
cot  seem  to  take  them  to  heart  If  he  show  that  these  things 
give  him  uneasiness,  he  impairs  his  own  power,  or  rather 
shows  that  be  is  not  a  cool  and  impartial  observer.  We  honor 
the  person  who  steps  gaily  on  in  the  ioumey  of  life,  regardless 
of  that  universal  innentance, — the  nmching  shoe.  Instead  of 
stopping  by  the  way-side  to  raise  nis  moleWMs  of  inconven- 
ience into  mountains  of  sorrow,  he  gives  every  thing  its  right 
value  and  importance.  This  good  nature  implies  good  sense ; 
it  is  one  of  the  most  powerfiil  charms  in  the  writings  of  Scott, 
and  is  felt  by  thousaiids  who  never  ask  (hernselyes  the  reason 
of  this  perpetual  delight  We  would  not  say  that  aH  writers 
are  wanting  in  good  sense,  who  prefer  contemplating  end  re- 
presenting the  dark  side ;  but  it  is  evident  that  tney  cannot  cast 
this  shadow,  without  standing  in  their  own  B^t.  They  might 
see  in  common  conversation,  that  if  satire  ptease  for  a  time,  the 
hearers  are  not  quite  satis6ed  with  themselves  for  having  lis- 
tened to  it ;  not  tfiat  their  conscience  upbraids  them  as  seriously 
as  pei^ps  it  might ;  but  because  there  is  a  feeling,  that  the 
fDmlice  whiiA  ibey  Mblge  in  sport  will  follow  them  in  retx^Hi- 

tiOD. 
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The  hab'it  of  lookirtg  upon  the  bright  side  b  not,  however, 
by  any  means  universal  among  those  who  labor  in  the  regions 
of  imagination  :  poets,  that  is,  persons  of  creative  fancy,  are 
notoriously  gloomy  in  their  views,  and  we  have  found  other 
authors  disposed  to  take  unpleasant  views  even  of  the  iiriendly 
touches  of  criticism,  which  are  meant  rather  to  cheer  than  to 
break  the  head.  The  imagination  is  an  active  and  somewhat 
eossiping  power ;  whenever  it  engages  in  the  search  for  evils, 
It  is  sure  to  find  enough  and  to  spare ;  though  it  is  hardly 
necessanr  to  create  :  it  can  employ  that  transforming  alchymy, 
by  which  it  changes  good  into  evil  or  evil  into  gooa.  Mature 
has  made  every  man  his  own  painter ;  and  every  one  repre- 
sents to  himself  in  his  own  way  the  scenes  about  him ;  but 
so  different  is  the  aspect  in  which  the  same  scene  will  appear 
to  two  different  minds, — all  brightness  to  one  and  all  cloud  to 
the  other, — that  the  only  thing,  which  can  be  determined  by  the 
representation  of  either,  is  the  state  of  his  own  heart. 

To  some  it  may  seem  of  very  little  consequence,  whether 
their  views  of  men  and  things  are  bright  and  cheering,  or  not ; 
but  30  far  from  concerning  their  own  comfort  merely,  it  has  a 
sreat  effect  on  their  moral  and  intellectual  character,  and  there- 
fore is  a  matter  which  popular  writers  are  bound  to  regard,  for 
others'  sake  as  well  as  their  own.  There  was  a  time,  m  the 
last  century,  when  certain  lovers  of  paradox  mamtained  the 
superiority  of  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state ;  and  instead  of 
)>emg  laughed  at  for  their  absurdity,  and  advised  to  try  the 
sweets  of  that  condition  before  they  recommended  it  to  others, 
actually  succeeded  in  convincing  many,  against  the  evid^ice 
of  their  senses,  of  the  truth  of  this  fantastic  whim,  which 
they  had  themselves  adopted  simply  by  accident,  and  after- 
wards persisted  m  firom  pride.  There  were  persons  even  m 
our  community,  who  learned  from  them  to  rail  against  man's 
effeminate  inventions,  and  who  even  gave  them  up ;  in  which 
self-denial,  they  went  considerably  £urdier  than  their  masters. 
All  this  was  done  by  exaggerating  the  evib  incident  to  social 
life,  and  by  showing  nothmg  but  its  evils : — and  it  was  no  wonder, 
if  fraud  and  falsehood,  treachery,  death,  without  a  single  bless- 
ing set  over  against  them,  should  cover  the  worid  with  gkx>m. 
Men,  however,  such  is  their  originality  in  discovering  evils 
where  they  exist,  and  creating  them  where  they  do  not,  hardly 
need  the  aid  of  eloquent  pens  in  this  enterprise.    We  are 
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ooQStantly  roeetiog  with  those  who,  by  fixing  their  eyes  on  some 
ooe  dark  point  in  the  prospect,  have  lost  all  perception  of  its 
general  brightness.  Let  a  man  be  unpleasantly  struck  with  the 
evil-speaking,  lying,  and  slandering,  which,  considering  the  na- 
ture of  man,  must  be  fouud  somewhere,  and  found  of  course 
in  social  life,  if  found  at  all ;  let  him  forget  the  happiness  and  im- 
provement which  result  firom  the  communion  of  mind  with  mind 
and  of  heart  with  heart,  and  he  may  easily  persuade  h'moself,  that 
it  is  better  to  flee  into  the  wilderness,  and  may  even  die  in  this 
conviction,  more  especially  if  he  never  bring  it  to  the  trial.  Let 
any  one  consider  the  inconveniences  of  liberal  hospitality,  and 
be  may  easily  convince  himself,  that  the  hope  of  entertaining 
angels  occasionaUv  is  more  than  outwei^ed  by  the  certainty 
of  receiving  way-farers  of  an  opp(»ite  description.  Let  any  one 
think  upon  the  waywardness  ot  children  ;  let  hb  ears  tinde  with 
their  cries,  of  every  key,  from  the  sullen  whimper  to  me  des- 
perate roar,  and  he  may  soon  destroy  all  the  beautiful  associa- 
tions connected  with  the  morning  of  our  days.  He  may  thus, 
if  he  will,  cast  an  eclipsing  shadow  over  every  part  of  human 
life ;  and  yet  will  gain  nothing  but  misery  for  his  pains,  together 
with  the  secret  consciousness  of  deserving  it  Whoever  un- 
dertakes, then,  to  give  sketches  of  life,  whether  panoramas  or 
single  scenes,  must  be  careful  to  set  these  thbgs  in  their  true 
light,  and  to  allow  to  each  its  just  proportion,  so  that  the  whole 
impression  conveyed  by  his  writings  shall  be  decidedly  in  favor 
of  benevolence  and  aH  that  tends  to  inspire  it ;  and  he  must 
take  equally  resolute  care  not  to  leave  an  impression,  that 
may  encourage  those  lighter  degrees  of  misanthropy,  which 
destroy  all  social  feeling,  and  break  up  the  confidence  which 
ought  to  exist  between  man  and  man. 

The  habit  of  looking  upon  the  dark  side  is  a  misfortune  to 
any  one,  because  all  his  sagacity  serves  onlv  to  destroy  his  own 
pleasure.     If  it  is  ^  folly  to  be  wise '  on  this  subject,  it  is  still 

!;reater  folly  to  try  to  make  others  wise,  for  no  one  will  feel  the 
east  gratitude  for  being  enlightened ;  men  will  feel  toward  the 
author,  like  the  Hindoo  toward  the  philosopher  who  showed 
him,  with  his  microscope,  that  he  was  perpetually  violating  his 
Pythagorean  principles  with  respect  to  anunal  life  ;  and  a  wri- 
ter, whether  his  writings  are  addressed  to  truth  or  taste,  can 
^n  no  permanent  favor  with  any  readers  by  the  most  search- 
ing or  amusing  dissections.  For  if  truth  be  his  professed  ob- 
ject, he  will  be  met  by  a  conviction  which  nature  su^^ests  and 
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leligioD  ooofirms,  that  he  who  judges  ttMinkind  most  eharitaUy 
is  most  likely  to  be  correct  in  bis  coodusions.  Certain  it  is, 
that  those  who  have  known  men  most  fiimiliarlj  have  felt  best 
disposed  towards  them,  while  the  hermit  is  a  misanthrope  by 
profession.  When  Howard  began  his  investigations,  which  so 
many  were  interested  to  resist,  he  was  warned  that  he  would 
nieet  with  violent  and  desperate  opposition  :  he  thought  other- 
wise, and  has  left  on  record  the  fact,  that  he  never  received  a 
word  of  insult  from  prisoners  nor  from  those  who  kept  them. 
In  later  days,  tender  and  delicate  women  have  ventured  among 
the  most  abandoned  of  the  human  race,  against  the  earnest  re- 
monstrances of  those  who  had  been  familiar  with  the  abodes  of 
sin ;  but  thev  knew  better ;  they  knew  that  the  ice  of  the 
heart  could  oe  melted  by  kindness,  even  if  it  bad  been  frozen 
for  years ;  these,  it  is  true,  are  strong  cases,  but  they  show  a 
truth  which  holcb  good  though  all  its  gradations.  When  a 
writer  gives  kind  representations  and  inspires  kind  feelings,  we 
give  him  the  credit  of  an  accurate  observer ;  it  proves  to  us, 
that  he  has  no  disease  in  his  own  heart  tb  interfere  with  his  right 
discernment,  or  prevent  the  indulgence  of  bis  better  feelings  ; 
we  believe  in  h'ls  right  to  foe  a  philosophical  historian  of  the 
universal  human  h^eart. 

Such  writers  as  depend  on  popular  taste  for  success,  are  still 
more  interested  to  know  and  regard  this  law.  They  are  in- 
terested to  place  before  their  readers  scenes,  which  can  be  recall- 
ed to  mind  with  satisfaction.  Satire  and  satirical  views  (^hu- 
man character  and  life  are  not  of  this  description  ;  however 
well  executed,  they  have  at  best  but  a  suspicious  attraction, 
and  nothing  can  renew  it  when  it  is  once  passed  away.  We 
can  hardly  remember  any  work  of  the  kmd  which  retains  a 
permanent  value.  Swift's  Gulliver  is  read  as  a  tale,  but  no  one 
ever  thinks  of  its  sarcastic  meaning ;  and  thoseparts  in  which 
the  satire  is  most  obvious,  are  almost  forgotten.  When  we  speak 
of  works  which  give  a  gloomy  view  of  life,  we  do  not  include 
such  works  as  Rasselas,  which  represent  this  world  as  intration- 
ally  darkened,  in  order  to  set  the  hopes  of  Christianity  in  a 
brighter  light.  Mistaken  as  the  theory  is,  the  work  is  written  with 
thoughtful  and  benevolent  feeling  ;  but  we  wonder  that  John- 
son did  not  remember  how  equally  things  are  balanced  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  and  what  power  is  given  to  every  one 
to  make  the  happiness  he  does  not  find.  There  i«  no  asperity 
in  his  views  of  human  nature.    He  elsewheFe  dedarea,  tnat  in 
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bis  loDg  aoquaiiitance  wkh  meoi  be  had  been  surprised  to  find 
tbem  so  ready  to  take  advantage  of  bim,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
so  ready  to  do  bun  favors, — surprised  probably  to  find,  tliat  so 
kind  an  interest  b  otbers  could  exist  together  witb  such  devo- 
tion to  themselves. 

Whoever  will  consider  tbe  points  on  which  satire  generally 
turns,  will  find  that  it  is  provoked  by  follies  rather  than  vices, — 
by  trifles  which  interfere  witb  our  convenience  and  wound  our 
vanity,  not  by  serious  crimes.  So,  when  the  satirist  cannon- 
ades some  small  transgression,  and  pursues  the  vain  pretension 
witb  a  thirsty  vengeance,  we  no  more  sympathise  in  his  indig- 
nation, than  in  the  wrath  of  those  who  grow  profane  as  they 
listen  to  the  moschetto's  vesper  hymn.  When  the  British  trav- 
eller leaves  at  home  a  starving  peasantry,  a  desperate  aristocra- 
cy, and  a  people,  which,  after  grinding  blinded  in  tbe  mill  for 
ages,  are  now  searching  out  tbe  pillars  on  which  the  house  de- 
pencfe,  and  because,  perchance,  while  travelling  in  this  country, 
be  finds  no  wash-stand  in  some  country  tavern,  can  see  no 
charm  in  untaxed  comforts,  and  prosperity  universally  spread, 
we  marvel  at  him  for  considering,  as  Burke  savs, '  the  brier  be- 
fore his  nose  greater  than  the  oak  a  hundred  yards  ofiT;' — for 
allowing  the  accidental  inconvenience,  however  provoking,  to 
make  him  insensible  to  all  that  is  worthy  of  admiration  ;  and 
the  traveller  in  life,  who  undertakes  to  describe  the  scenes 
through  which  he  passes  and  the  persons  whom  be  encounters, 
if  he  represents  all  as  dull,  tasteless  and  unprofitable,  seems  to 
us  to  make  an  inaccurate  estimate, — to  magnify  small  evils,  till 
they  hide  substantial  blessings. 

Miss  Mitford's  <  Sketches  of  her  Village'  fiimish  a  good  exam- 
ple of  the  cheerful  spirit  we  have  been  describing ;  they  are  all 
Dneht  with  that  sunshine  of  the  breast,  wluch  snines  not  only 
witbin,  but  all  around,  and  lights  up  every  object  on  which  the 
eye  may  chance  to  (all.  This  spirit  b  wortn  more  than  for- 
tunes to  its  possessor ;  and  if  he  be  an  author,  like  Miss  Mitford, 
be  gains  the  benefit  of  it,  not  only  in  personal  enjoyment,  but 
in  the  truth  and  reality  which  it  gives  to  his  descriptions  ;  be 

Siins  too  a  firiend  in  every  reader,  who  is  ready  to  forgive  his 
ults,  and  to  stand  up  for  bis  reputation  as  jealously  as  for  his 
own.  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  our  country-woman; 
but  while  her  spirit  is  good,  she  does  not  seem  to  have  culti- 
vated the  habit  of  taking  cheering  views,  either  of  human  or 
tnat^al  nature ;  tbe  result  is,  that  there  are  very  fow  of  all  the 
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persons  to  whom  she  has  iDtroduced  us,  who  leave  any  but  dis- 
aereeable  recollections :  not  because  they  are  not  drawn  with 
ability,  but  because,  so  far  as  respects  their  follies,  their  por- 
traits are  too  severely  true.  And  in  her  views  of  nature,  she 
shows  us  the  fields  drowned  with  rains  or  panting  with  heat, — 
the  air  sultry  and  singing  with  insects, — the  sun  shorn  of  his 
beams  with  misty  exhalations,  or  going  down  in  the  west  like  a 
red  hot  ball.  With  such  images  as  these,  she  describes  the  same 
world  in  which  Miss  Mitford  lives.  And  how  is  it,  that  what 
is  the  Dismal  Swsmap  to  one,  is  the  garden  of  Ekien  to  the 
other  ?  The  reason  is,  that  one  chooses  to  look  upon  all  that  is 
bright  and  inspiring ;  and,  with  this  disposition,  always  sees 
a  smile  upon  the  face  of  nature,— *a  beautiful  expression,  even 
where  beauty  itself  is  wanting :  the  other  has  chosen  to  take 
the  satirical  view,  and  in  that  way  has  sacrificed  the  best  of  all 
attractions.  We  wish  to  be  understood  as  censuring  only  the 
judgment  of  the  writer;  she  basso  much  talent  to  interest  the 
reader,  that  we  profess  ourselves  her  friends,  and  therefore  wish 
her  to  choose  a  fairer  field,  and  to  leave  caricature  to  ncieaner 
bands :  she  will  find,  that  to  feel  and  paint  the  beaud/ul,  both 
in  nature  and  in  human  life,  besides  being  better  suited  to  the 
graceful  and  delicate  female  hand,  is  the  only  way  to  secure 
that  familiar  and  affectionate  interest,  which  it  is  the  highest 
glorv  of  a  successful  author  to  inspire. 

JDUt  while  we  recommend  to  Miss  Leslie  to  choose  difiTerent 
scenes  and  subjects,  or  at  least  to  see  them  in  a  difierent  light, 
which  we  apprehend  is,  like  a  painter's,  a  matter  very  much 
under  the  artist's  control,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  truth  and 
humor  of  her  descriptions.  The  characters  are  at  times  over- 
drawn, as  is  always  the  case  in  satire,  but  the  satire,  if  not  suf- 
ficiently playful,  is  agreeable  and  amusing.  The  ^  Escorted 
Lady  '  gives  us  the  experiences  of  a  young  man,  who  was  de- 
sirecl  by  a  stranger  to  take  a  lady  under  his  protection,  in  trav- 
velling  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia.  The  objection,  which 
ought  to  be  made  to  this  story,  is  that  which  was  once 
made  to  Beresford's  Miseries  of  Human  Life,  that  they  were 
actual  miseries,  and  of  course  no  subjects  of  mirth  ;  and  we 
hardly  know  what  nwral  should  be  drawn  from  it ;  the  young 
man  could  not  well  decline  paying  the  desired  attention,  nor 
could  he  possibly  have  anticipated,  that  a  young  lady  would 
turn  out  to  be  a  cross-grained  fool.  Once  fairly  embarked  in 
the  steamboat;  even  though  it  were  *  rigged  with  curses  dai^/ 
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the  passengers  must  keep  out;  and,  though  an  opportu* 
nity  for  escape  was  offered  in  New  York,  the  scrupulous 
good  nature  of  the  young  n3any  who  had  not  sufficient  decision 
to  leave  his  charge  in  the  street,  ought  hardly  in  poetical  ius* 
tice  to  have  been  visited  with  so  severe  a  retribution.  Nor 
can  we  say  that  we  are  8atis6ed  with  the  general  roaxim,  which 
18  offered  as  a  reason  for  his  persevering  civility  r-^  It  is  much 
the  fashion  among  gentlemen  to  persuade  themselv^  that  all 
stlly  young  girls  must  be  amiable,  provided  they  have  pretty 
frees  and  white  necks.'  Though  we  are  long  passed  the  age  at 
which  we  might  have  felt  interested  in  this  sweeping  con* 
demnation,  we  must  bear  witness  against  it,  as  too  severe  upon 
a  lai^e  and  respectable  pcutjon  of  the  human  race. 

The  '  Pic-nic  at  the  Sea-shore '  has  an  air  of  horrible  reality 
about  it  Few  persons  have  been  so  fortunate,  as  to  escape 
such  pages  in  the  history  of  their  lives.  We  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  the  attractions  of  watering-places  have  but  little  to 
do  with  the  comfort  or  health,  which  the  visitors  expect  to 
gain.  The  variety  of  persons,  with  the  agreeable  or  unpleasant 
qualities  which  they  carry  with  them,  constitute  the  whole 
charm  of  such  places,  and,  without  the  living  letter,  they  would 
be  dull  and  spiritless,  even  had  they  those  comforts  in  which 
they  are  sadly  wanting.  Miss  Leslie  says,  ^  the  salt  marsh  was 
unanimously  declared  not  to  be  pleasant.  It  was,  boweveri 
some  relief  to  look  at  the  seeming  anomalies  that  were  scat* 
tered  over  it,  in  the  form  of  tall  pink  flowers  of  exceeding 
beauty,  and  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before.'  One  good  way 
of  enjoying  such  places  is  to  forget  the  salt-marsh  and  to  pvo^ 
serve  the  flowers. 

*  The  Miss  Vanlears '  is  a  very  good  description  of  two  vulgar 
animals,  who  are  encountered  in  the  North  nver  steamboat  by 
Miss  Copeland,  a  young  lady  travelling  in  company  with  Mr* 
and  Mrs.  Wilmore.  *  The  bridegroom  and  bride,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilmore,  were  in  no  respect  different  from  other  brides 
and  grooms.  Therefore  Carokne  soon  discovered,  that  she  was 
to  expect  from  them  only  such  civilities  and  attentions  as  were 
indispensable.  It  was  in  vain  to  suppose  that  they  could  de- 
scend from  their  present  state  of  silent  beatitude,  to  talk  or 
ftct  like  people  of  this  world.'  If  folly  and  afiectatkm  are  the 
rule,  it  is  in  vain  for  the  satirist  to  strive  against  them :  but  if 
they  are  only  the  exception,  something  might  possibly  be  done. 
Mrs.  Wilmore  is  certainly  laade  to  speak,  on  one  oecasion,  like 
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people  of  this  world.  Her  companioD,  Miss  CopelaDd,  having 
heard  much  of  the  fashionable  Miss  Vanlears,  is  overjoyed  al 
meeting  these  ladies  of  the  same  name,  but  of  very  opposite 
pretensions.  WheD  she  discovers  her  mistake,  she  is  quite 
unhappy :  *  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  them  :  I  wonder  I  could 
be  so  deceived :  what  must  people  think,  on  seeing  me  so  so* 
ciable  with  them  ?'  '  People,  I  dare  say,  think  nothing  about 
it,'  answered  Mrs.  Wilmore. 

The  description  of  the  Miss  Vanlears  of  the  steamboat  is 
miinfully  and  ridiculously  true,  as  well  as  the  perplexity  of 
Caroline  Copeland,  who  was  very  much  in  the  predicament  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  when  he  was  unpleasantly  struck  hj 
hearing  one  of  the  fashionable  ladies  confirm  her  asseveration 
'  by  the  living  jingo/  She  was  perplexed  to  decide,  whether 
the  living  jingo  which  covered  tne  Miss  Vanlears  like  a  gar- 
ment, was  real  vulgarity,  or  that  which  occasionally  resembles 
it, — some  late  refinement  of  fashion^  They,  it  seems,  had  es- 
caped together  with  their  deaf  old  mother  during  the  absence 
of  their  lather  in  Boston,  and  were  in  the  act  of  taking  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  Catskill  mountains.  Not  dreaming  of  any  mis- 
chance, the  consternation  of  the  damsels  was  great,  when  at 
the  extreme  part  of  the  dinner  table  they  discovered  the  spec- 
tacle of  their  father.  '  When  thev  had  taken  their  seats  at  the 
dinner  table,  they  happened  to  look  toward  the  lower  end,  and 
Caroline  was  surprised  to  find,  that  both  the  Miss  Vanlears 
turned  pale,  and  exchanged  alarmed  and  significant  glances. 
They  then  commenced  a  sort  of  half  whispering  talk  across 
her,  and  she  distinguished  the  words,  *^  how  unlucky  !  let's 
take  no  notice,  perhaps  he  wont  see  us  till  after  dinner,  among 
all  this  crowd.  Who'd  have  thought  of  finding  him  here  ?  What 
could  have  put  it  into  his  head  to  come  round  this  way  ?  But 
don't  tell  Ma ! "  Caroline  looked  toward  that  end  of  the  table  to 
which  their  uneasy  glances  were  directed,  and  she  saw  a  hi 
vulgar  looking  man,  very  vulgarly  dressed,  who  was  engi^ed  in 
a  loud  talk  on  politics  with  those  about  him.  "  Let 's  keep 
quiet  till  after  dinner,"  said  Eliza  Margaretta,  ^'and  as  we  are 
going  to  the  waterfall,  may  be,  we  can  slip  off  without  his 
seeing  us ;  perhaps  as  he  do  n't  know  we're  here,  it's  his  plan 
to  go  to  the  landing  in  the  afternoon  stage,  and  take  the  boat 
for  the  city."  "  Oh  no ! "  replied  Miss  Anna,  "  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  keep  him  from  catching  us  ;  there's  no  such  thing 
as  cutting  one's  Pa ! "    The  old  gentleman  appears  worthy  to 
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be  tbe  father  of  such  dutiful  and  affectionate  children.  The 
scene  of  their  meeting  at  the  fail  is  touching  and  -well  described ; 
when  they  returned  to  the  hotel,  thej  endeavored  to  get  as  far 
as  possible  from  him  at  the  tea-table,  but  he  called  to  thetn, 
*  Here,  girls,  come  over  here,  and  sit  by  your  mother  and  me. 
I  am  not  going  to  lose  sight  of  you  agam  till  I  have  you  safe  at 
home.  I^  as  tired  and  hungry  as  if  I  had  been  at  work  all 
day  in  the  soapery.' 

Frank  Finlay  is  a  very  well-told  story,  and  Frank,  the  hero, 
is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  character  in  this  book.  His 
inattention  to  the  outward  man, — ^his  unconscious  indifference 
to  the  airs  of  some  of  his  associates, — the  careless  good-nature 
with  which  he  aids  those  who  had  neglected  him,  and  the  ready 
skill  with  which  he  adapts  himself  to  the  exigency,  are  very 
characteristic  of  a  tall  youth  in  one  of  the  border  towns.  We 
extract  this  tale  entire  as  the  most  pleasing,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  shortest  of  the  collection. 

^  **  Aura !  dear  Aura  I "  exclaimed  I^win  Marshall,  ^^  turn 
Toond  a  moment  from  the  looking-glass,  and  hear  the  good  news 
1  have  brought  you.  We  are  to  have  a  glorious  sleigh ing-party 
next  Wedn^ay,  and  a  dance  at  the  new  house,  to  do  honor  to 
your  fifleenth  birlh-day.  My  mother  has  just  told  me,  and  with- 
out waiting  for  particulars,  I  ran  away  immediately  to  let  you 
Jcnow." 

"'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  replied  Atira,  "  but,  of  course, 
I  knew  it  before  you  did.  The  Miss  Dawsons  first  prof^bsed  it. 
Poor  girb !  they  are  completely  out  of  their  element  in  this  dull 
country  place,  and  are  glad  to  start  any  thing  by  way  of  variety. 
My  mother  wished  us  to  have  the  party  here  at  home,  and  it  was 
only  this  morning  that  she  consented  to  its  taking  place  at  -the 
new  house  ;  which  is  certainly  a  preferable  arrangement,  as  we 
can  then  have  the  pleasure  of  sleighing  as  well  as  dancing." 

Lewis,  To  be  sare ;  and  the  sleighing  is  the  best  part  of  the 
pleasure.  The  snow  is  in  fine  order,  and  we  shali  go  like  streaks 
of  lightning. — Well,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  invite  all  the 
neighbors. 

Aura.    All! 

Lewis,  I  mean  all  the  boys  and  girls.  I  may  as  well  start  at 
once,  and  go  round  in  the  sleigh  with  the  invitations.  I  like  to 
«ee  the  happy  faces  on  such  occasions. 

Aura.  Stay,  Lewis,  and  listen  to  me.  This  is  my  birth-day 
party,  and  I  am  determined  it  shall  be  select. 

Lewis.   That  is  one  of  the  words  you  have  learned  at  the  board- 
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ing-school.  I  am  tired  of  it  already.  We  never  were  eeleet  be- 
fore, and  why  should  we  be  so  now  1  Come,  let  us,  however, 
make  a  beginning  with  the  invitations.  Where  shall  I  go  first? 
To  Big  'Possum  or  to  Hominy  Town  ? 

Aura.  As  to  Big  Tossam,  I  intend,  ibr  the  rest  of  my  life,  to 
cut  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  in  that  whole  settlement 
And  as  to  the  place  you  call  Hominy  Town,  I  won't  answer,  till 
you  give  it  its  new  name  of  Scienceville.  Are  there  not  two 
Lyceums  located  there  ? 

Lewis.  Lyceums  1  Fiddlesticks!  Two  log  school-houses, 
where  Increase  Frost  of  Vermont  sets  up  in  opposition  to  Main- 
tain Bones  of  Connecticut ! 

Awra.  Well,  I  must  own  that,  ader  all,  the  preceptors  are 
nothing  more  than  mere  Yankee  school-masters.  But  there  is 
.  Monsieur  Nasiliard's  French  study. 

Lewis.    Yes,  the  back  room  of  his  wife's  barber-shop. 

Aura.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  invitations. 
I  shall  write  notes,  and  send  them  by  Pompey.  The  Miss  Dawsons 
would  be  horrified  to  receive  theirs  in  any  other  way,  and  so 
woukl  their  brother,  Mr.  Richard  Dawson,  who  reads  law. 

Lewis.  He  might  as  well  read  Tom  Thumb,  for  all  the  good 
his  law-books  will  ever  do  htm.  The  lawyers  that  get  forward 
on  this  side  of  the  Alleghany  are  made  of  diffident  stuff  firom 
Dick  Dawson.  Nothing  could  have  started  him  west,  but  the 
prospect  of  no  business  in  Philadelphia.  That's  also  Frank  Fin- 
lay's  opinion.  Now  I  talk  of  Frank  Finlay,  I  can  certainly  go 
over  and  give  him  his  invitation,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  note. 

Awm.  Now  you  talk  of  Frank  Finlay,  he  shall  have  no  in- 
vitation at  all 

Lewis.    No  invitatkm  at  aU  !  Aurt,  vou  are  not  in  earnest? 

Aura.  Yes,  I  am.  Frank  Finlay  shall  not  be  of  the  sleigh- 
ing-party.  Do  you  think  I  could  Hve  and  see  him  there  before 
the  Miss  Dawsons,  in  that  vile  purple  and  yellow  waistooat,  that 
he  always  wears  on  great  occasions? 

Lewis.  I  never  knew  a  girl  go  so  much  by  wiistcovts.  A 
fellow  is  in  or  out  of  favor  with  you,  just  according  to  his  waist- 
coat ' 

Aura.  As  to  Frank  Finlay,  his  waistcoat  is  not  the  worst  of 
him  neither.    Think  of  his  head ! 

Lewit*    Inside  or  out? 

AmrtJk    I  mean  the  way  in  which  his  hair  is  cut. 

Lewis.  Why,  his  hair  is  well  enough.  I  can  prove  that  it 
was  not  done  by  a  pumpkin-shell,  as  I  cut  it  for  him  myself  the 
last  time  it  wanted  trimming, 

Awrm.    OhI  then,  no  wonder  it  k  all  ia  scoUope  I 
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LewU,  Well,  aa  Fnnk  is  a  good-natured  fellow,  I  can  easily 
prevail  on  him  to  get  over  his  scrof^s  about  having  his  hair  col 
by  a  woman,  and  FU  go  with  him  to  Madame  NasiUard,  and  she 
shall  give  him  a  touch  of  her  trade. 

Aura.    Then,  his  pantaloons  are  always  too  short. 

Lewis.  That  is  because  he  grows  so  fast.  But  he  got  a  new 
pair  the  other  day,  with  two  tucks  in  them,  and  if  he  should  grow 
considerably  between  this  and  Wednesday,  it  is  very  easy  to  let 
out  a  tdck. 

Aura.  Altogether  his  costume  is  intolerable,  and  he  shall  not 
come  to  the  party.  Ungentility  makes  me  nervous,  particularly 
in  presence  of  the  Miss  Dawsons.  Suppose,  now,  that  Frank 
was  to  ask  one  of  the  Miss  Dawsons  to  dance  ? 

Lewis.  No  feai  of  that,  as  long  as  they  can  get  other  partners, 
for  I  can  assure  you  he  likes  the  Dawsons  quite  as  little  as  I  do. 
-^A  set  of  insolent,  afleoted,  pretending  flirts,  whose  father,  being 
unable  to  support  their  folly  and  extraTagance  in  Philadelphia, 
has  come  to  this  side  of  the  mountain,  in  hopes  of  bettering  his 
fortune,  and  liTing  cheap.  Tou  were  just  beginning  to  get  a  li^ 
tie  over  the  boarding-school,  when  these  Dawsons  came  into  the 
neighborhood ;  and,  finding  our  house  a  convenient  visiting-place, 
they  were  glad  enough  to  establish  an  intimacy  with  you,  and 
they  have  turned  your  head  all  over  again. 

Aura.  Lewis,  you  may  say  what  you  please,  but  even  in  a 
republican  country,  there  are  certainly  distinctions  in  society, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  genteel  people  to  keep  them  up. 

Lewkf,  •  1  -  heard  Dick  Dawson  say  those  very  words  last 
Friday.  , 

Aura.  You  cannot  deny,  that  the  Dawson  family  and  ours  are 
the  head  of  society  in  the  neighborhood  of  Scienceville. 

Lewis.     I  shall  still  call  it  Hominy  Town. 

Aura,  Nonsense  I— And  is  there  an  estate  in  the  whole  coun- 
try,  that  can  vie  with  my  father's  plantation  ? 

Lewis.     Farm,  farm ! 

Aura*  No  such  thing  1  Nobody  shall  call  me  a  fiirmer's 
daughter.  Is  not  my  father  in  the  Assembly,  in  the  State  Legis^ 
lature? 

Lewis.  Well,  and  so  might  Frank  Finlay's  father  have  been, 
only  he  would  not  run  for  candidate  when  they  asked  him,  as  he 
knew  himself  to  be  not  clever  at  making  speeches,  (as  my  father 
is,)  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  out-talked  by  the  lawyer-members, 
whenever  he  folt  himself  to  be  in  the  right.  And  as  to  the  value 
of  the  Finlay  farm  and  ours,  there  is  not  the  toss  of  a  copper  be- 
tween them.  You'll  see  what  Frank  will  make  of  that  traot  of 
hickory,  when  he  gets  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  also  the  dog- 
wood bottom. 
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Aura.  As  to  that,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  go  farther  west 
than  to  stay  on  his  father's  land. 

Lewis,  And,  though  Frank  has  not  had  a  city  edacatioo, 
there  is  not  a  smarter  fellow  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  the  Alle- 
ghany, or  any  that  is  more  acute  at  reading,  writing,  and  cy- 
phering. 

Aura.    That  is  all  he  can  boast  of. 

Lewis.  No,  it  is  not  all.  He  reads  fi?e  or  six  newspapers 
ever^  day,  besides  other  things.  He  can  also  tell  you  as  much 
about  the  revolutionary  war,  as  if  he  had  fought  in  it. 

Aura.  Ah  I  he  got  all  that  information  from  his  two  grand* 
Others  and  his  five  old  uncles,  who  did  fight  in  it. 

Lewis.  Well,  and  their  having  done  so  proves  that  he  is  come 
of  good  stock.  And  he  has  at  his  finger-ends  the  life  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  after  whom  he  was  called. 

Aura.  That's  nothing.  Almost  every  child  in  America  has 
read  the  life  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

Lewis.  As  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  believe 
he  knows  it  by  heart.  And  then,  when  there  are  none  present 
but  boys,  you  would  be  amazed  to  hear  how  he  can  talk  about 
rail-roads  and  canals,  and  steamboats,  and  manufactures,  and 
coal,  and  other  things  of  the  highest  importance  tb  the  nation. 
But  above  all,  he  knows  the  whole  history  of  Buonaparte. 

Aura.  Still  he  does  not  make  such  a  figure  as  Richard 
Dawson. 

Lewis.     So  much  the  better. 

Aura.    There  is  no  elegance  whatever  about  Frank  Finlay. 

Lewis.  Nonsense  I  Now  I  insist  on  it  that  Frank  is  a  fine- 
tooking  fellow,  besides  being  one  of  the  best  shou  in  the  country. 
Is  he  not  as  straight  as  an  Indian,  and  has  he  not  red  cheeks, 
and  white  teeth,  and  bright  black  eyes  ? 

Aura.  But  still,  as  the  Miss  Dawsons  say,  he  wants  manner. 
Think,  how  they  must  be  struck  with  the  difference  between 
Frank  Finlay  and  their  brother  I 

Lewis.  Yes.  There  is  indeed  a  difference.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  story  of  the  backwoods-man  that  went  to  a  gunsmith  to 
buy  a  new  rifle,  and  the  gunsmith  asked  him  if  he  would  have  a 
gun  that,  when  discharged,  made  a  spitter-spitter-spattering,  or 
one  that  went  je-bunk  ?  Do  you  see  the  moral  1  Frank  Finlay 
always  goes  je-bunk,  and  is  of  course  far  preferable  to  Dick  Daw- 
son, with  his  spitter-spitter-spattering. 

Aura.     I  suppose  you  mean  that  he  has  the  most  energy. 

Lewis.  Gome  now.  Aura,  do  be  good !  Away  with  all  this 
folly,  and  let  poor  Frank  join  the  party. 

Aura.    Upon  farther  consideration, — 
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Lewis.  (PattiDg  her  shoulder)— Ah  !  that's  right !  I  knew 
70U  would  at  last  listen  to  reason. 

Aura,  On  farther  consideration,  his  dancing  is  sufficient  to 
exclude  him  from  society.  I  cannot  tolerate  his  jumps  and 
shuffles. 

Lewis,  I  acknowledge  the  jumps,  but  I  deny  the  shuffles. 
Why,  you  could  not  say  worse  of  him  if  he  danced  like  a  Ken- 
tucky boatman,  with  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  segar  in  his 
mouth. 

Aura.  Say  no  more  about  him.  On  account  of  the  Miss  Daw- 
sous,  and  their  brother,  who  is  reading  law, — 

Lewis,  The  puppy  I 

Aura,    My  party  must  be  select. 

Lewis,     Donh  say  that  again. 

Aura.    I  will  tell  you  whom  I  intend  to  in?ite, — 

Lewis,  ril  not  hear, — I'll  not  listen, — I'm  angry,  and  sorry, 
and  affronted  at  you. 

Aura.    Now,  Lewis,  be  pacified. 

Lewis.    I  will  not 

Aura.  Do,  now  I  And  consider  that  it  is  my  birth-day  party. 
Surely  e?ery  one  ought  to  be  happy  on  their  own  birth-day,  and 
I  shall  not  be  happy  if  Frank  Finlay  is  before  my  eyes  all  the 
time.  If  he  is  present,  my  pleasure  will  be  entirely  destroyed, 
and  1  am  sure  my  brother  Lewis  would  be  sorry  if  that  were  the 
case  (taking  his  hand). 

Lewis.  Well,  as  it  is  your  own  party,  I  suppose  you  must 
have  your  own  way.  But  you  had  better  not  inform  my  mother, 
that  Frank  Finlay  is  to  be  left  out  You  know,  when  my  father 
first  came  to  this  settlement,  (long  before  you  and  I  were  bom) 
he  had  some  difficulty  about  paying  Government  for  the  land  (for 
it  was  bought  from  the  United  States ;)  but  Mr.  Finlay  lent  him 
money,  and  helped  him  out,  and  made  all  easy.  Though  my  fa- 
ther is  now  a  rich  man,  and  needs  no  assistance  from  any  one, 
still  his  gratitude  and  friendship  for  the  Finlay  family  are  as  warm 
as  ever. 

Aura.  My  mother  need  not  know  whether  or  not  Frank  is 
invited, — unless  you  tell  her. 

Lewis.  I  have  too  much  honor  in  me  to  tell  tales  of  a  girl, 
however  bad  she  may  be.  Aura,  sister  Aura,  I  wish  I  could  see 
you  once  more  the  innocent,  gopd-humored,  pleasant  little  thing, 
that  gladdened  all  our  hearts,  before  you  went  to  the  boarding- 
school,  and  before  you  kuew  the  Dawsons;  when  you  loved 
every  body  and  every  one  loved  vou ;  when  you  were  happy  to 
mix  with  the  other  farmers'  children,  and  to  do  as  they  did ; 
when  you  had  no  accomplishments,  and  no  airs,  and  when  you 
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deltflted  in  reading  the  Arabian  Nights.  Do  not  you  tbfnk  joa 
were  much  happier  in  those  days?  I  too  had  a  year's  schooling 
itt  Philadelphia,  but  it  did  not  make  a  fool  of  me.  Boys  are  cer- 
tainly much  more  eenaible  than  girls. 

Aura,  Well,  comfort  yoursefi'with  that,  and  leave  me  to  vrila 
my  notes  in  peace. 

Lewis.  I  shall  be  sixteen  next  June,  and  when  tmy  birth-day 
Qomes,  what  a  barbacue  I'U  ha?e  !  Frank  Finlay  shall  be  presi^ 
dent  of  the  feast,  and  not  any  of  the  name  of  Dawson  shall  show 
their  &ces  at  it. 

'  Mr.  Marshall,  the  father  of  Lewis  and  Aura,  was  now  at  th» 
seat  of  the  State  Government,  attending  to  his  duty  in  the  Legis- 
lature. H^  had  built  a  large  house  on  some  land  that  he  had 
recently  purchased  and  improved,  about  seven  miles  from  his 
present  residence.  To  this  place  he  proposed  removing  with  hi» 
iamily  in  the  spring,  and  here  the  birtb-day  party,  now  in  agita- 
tion, was  to  be  celebrated,  as  the  new  house  afibrded  the  aocoitt* 
modation  of  a  very  large  room  for  daacing,  and  another  for  eating; 
and  in  going  thither  and  returning,  they  could  have  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  sieigh-ride. 

*  Being  vexed  and  mortified  at  the  exclusion  of  his  friend 
Frank,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  see  him,  Lewis  volunteered  to 
go  to  the  new  house  three  days  before  the  party,  and  make  it 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  oompaoy,  while  Aura  remained 
at  home  and  assisted  in  preparing  the  feast.  Lewis  took  with 
him  their  servant-mtn  Poo^y,  and  his  wife  Violet,  two  eld  but 
laithfiil  and  active  negroes. 

*  Frank  was  much  hurt  at  receiving  no  invitation,  and  of  course 
paid  no  visit  to  the  Marshall  family  in  the  interval,  though,  in 
generil,  he  and  Lewis  were  togetiier  some  part  of  every  day; 
their  lathers'  farms  being  contiguous  to  each  other. 

'  At  length  the  day  of  the  party  arrived.  The  company,  hav- 
ing break&sted  early  at  their  own  homes,  set  out  in  their  sleighs 
for  Mr.  Marshall's  new  house.  Those  that  came  from  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  Scienceville  (amongst  whom  were  the 
Dawsons)  had  to  pass  the  present  dwelling  of  the  Marshall  family, 
and  consequently  all  stopped  there  for  a  short  time,  and  took 
what  they  called  a  fresh  start  Lewis  (who  had  returned  from 
the  new  house  the  night  before)  drove  a  sleigh  in  which  were 
half  a  dozen  fine  little  girls,  and  was  preceded  by  the  one  thai 
contained  the  Miss  Dawsons,  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  Aura,  and  which 
was  driven  by  Dick.  Many  articles  for  the  feast  had  been  sent 
to  the  new  house  the  day  before,  and  others  were  put  into  the 
sleigh  occupied  (besides  the  driver)  by  two  servant-women  and 
the  two  musiciaas, — a  black  man  who  played  on  the  violin,  andl 
a  mulatto  boy  with  a  tambourine. 
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'  It  was  one  of  those  dear,  unclouded,  brilliani  mornings,  so 
characteristic  of  an  American  winter.  Never  was  the  atmosphere 
more  pure,  the  sky  more  blue,  or  the  sun  more  resplendent. 
The  snow  sparkled  and  crackled  under  the  feet  of  the  horses, 
while  they  seemed  almost  to  fly  over  its  surface  of  dazzling  white- 
ness. The  bells  rang  merrily  round  the  necks  of  the  eKhilarated 
animals  as  they  bounded  along,  and  the  well-stowed  sleighs  look- 
ed gay  and  comfortable,  with  the  coverlets  of  various  colors  that 
floated  over  their  backs,  and  the  bear-skin  and  buffalo-robes  that 
gave  warmth  to  their  interior. 

'  As  soon  as  the  cavalcade  had  started,  the  musicians  struck 
up  the  popular  Virginia  reel  of  "  Fire  on  the  mountains,  run,  boys, 
run !  **  at  which  Dick  Dawson  dropped  the  reins  to  stop  his  ears, 
his  sisters  uttered  something  between  a  scream  and  a  laugh,  and 
Aura  recollected  with  shame  that  it  was  not  genteel  to  play  along 
tBe  road.  As  soon  as  Dick  recovered,  he  called  to  the  musicians 
to  cease,  much  to  the  vexation  of  the  unfashionable  portion  of  the 
party,  and  greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  sable  minstrel  and 
his  assistant,  neither  of  whom,  however,  could  refrain,  as  the 
sleigh  wafted  them  along,  from  ffiving  an  occasional  scrape  on 
the  fiddle,  or  a  thump  ou  the  tambourine. 

'  As  they  passed  the  residence  of  the  Finlays,  they  found  all 
the  family  at  the  windows,  and  Lewis  turned  away  his  head  that 
he  might  not  meet  the  eyes  of  his  slighted  firiend,  who,  however, 
did  not  happen  to  be  there. 

'  About  two  miles  further  on,  as  they  proceeded  through  the 
woods,  they  had  a  glimpse  of  Frank  Finlay  among  the  trees,  with 
his  dog  and  gun,  and  a  pair  of  pheasants  in  his  hand.  The  dog 
came  bounding  towards  the  sleigh  that  Lewis  was  driving,  but 
Frank  called  him  off  and  retreated  farther  into  the  woods. 

*  The  first  impulse  of  Lewis,  on  seeing  his. friend,  was  to  jump 
out  of  the  sleigh,  run  after  Frank,  and  insist  on  his  joining  the 
party.  But  a  moment's  reflection  convinced  him  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  displease  Aura  and  shock  her  new  friends,  as 
Frank  was  in  his  shooting  dress, — a  blanket  coat  trimmed  with 
squirrel  fur,  a  cap  of  grey  fox-skin,  and  a  pair  of  Indian  raoooas- 
sons.  A  boy,  who  drove  the  next  sleigh,  called  out  to  Lewis  to 
proceed,  and  he  gave  the  horses  a  touch,  saying  to  himself  with 
a  sigh,  "  never  mind  the  barbacue,  next  June  s^dl  make  amends 
for  all.'' 

'  Just  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the  new  boose,  Dick  Dawson 
bestowed  such  a  cut  on  his  horses  that,  springing  suddenly  to 
one  side,  they  overset  the  sleigh,  and  it  was  lm>ken  to  pieces. 
Luckily  all  its  occupants  fell  into  a  bank  of  «o(l  snow,  and  none 
were  hurt;  but  the  dresses  of  the  Miss  Dawsone  {mhi^  m^n 
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qaite  too  fin  ea  od  dimsy  for  the  occasion)  were  much  deranged 
and  injured,  and  Dick's  shirt-collar  suffered  extremely..  For- 
tunately it  is  unfashionable  to  lament  over  disasters  that  happen 
to  dresses,  and  therefore  the  Dawsons  bore  the  accident  with 
great  apparent  composure,  and  walked  to  the  house,  which  was 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  and  they  w^re  met  in  the  porch  by 
some  of  the  party,  who,  coming  from  a  shorter  distance,  had  ar- 
rived before  them. 

'  On  getting  out  of  the  sleigh  that  brought  up  the  rear,  one  of 
the  black  women  advanced  to  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  displayed  to 
her  a  pair  4>f  fine  pheasants. 

^ "  Where  did  you  get  these? "  inquired  Mrs.  Marshall. 
'  * "  Master  Frank  Finlay  gave  them  to  me,"  answered  the  girl. 
"  He  proceeded  from  the  woods  with  his  dog  and  gun,  and  chuck- 
ed these  two  dead  pheasants  into  my  lap,  and  said,  *'  There,  Miss 
Phillis,  ax  Aura  if^  she'll  'cept  these  here  unworthy  birds,  and 
have  them  cooked,  and  eat  them  herself  at  dinner  from  me.^ 
Them's  the  rory  words  he  spoke,  an't  they  Sylvia?" 

*  "  Something  in  that  way,"  replied  Sylvia ;  "  but  (lowering 
her  voice)  I'll  be  qualified  he  put  Mss  before  Aura,  and  not  be- 
fore Phillis  ;  and  he  said  nothing  ia  'spamgement  of  his  phea9- 
ants  neither." 

*  **  And  how  does  it  happen,"  asked  Mrs.  Marshall,  looking 
at  her  daughter,  **  that  Frank  Finlay  is  not  one  of  the  party  1  1 
expected  of  course  to  see  him  amongst  us."  Aura  held  down 
her  head,  and  tied  and  untied  the  strings  of  her  cloak  ;  and  Lewis 
looked  unutterable  things.  *'  I  will  inquire  into  this  hereafier," 
added  Mrs.  Marshall. 

^  They  were  met  at  the  door  by  Pompey  and  Violet,  (both 
grinning  ell-wide  with  delight,  as  country  negroes  generally  do 
at  the  sight  of  company,)  and  ushered  into  the  large  front  par- 
lor, where  an  immense  fire  of  hickcnry  logs  was  blazing  in  the 
chimney. 

'  During  the  three  days  he  had  spent  at  the  new  house,  Lewis 
was  chiefly  employed^  in  making  substitutes  for  furniture.  In 
this  undertaking  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  Frank  Finlay,  whose  ingenuity  in 
every  thing  relating  to  the  mechanic  arts  was  far  superior  to  his 
own.  With  the  spare  boards  that  had  been  left  by  the  carpen- 
ters, Lewis  contrived  some  most  substantial  benches  (besides 
other  things  of  less  consequence)  and  also  erected  a  very  large 
table  on  something  like  tressels.  But  he  took  the  most  pride  in 
having  decorated  the  windows,  doors,  and  walls  of  the  parlors 
with  ^toons  of  laurel  and  cedar  branches.  The  windows,  par- 
ticolatly,  made  a  very  handsome  appearance^  each  looking  like 
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a  green  arbor,  and  being  ntrikingly  contrasted  with  the  snow 
out  of  doors. 

*  '<  How  romantic  I  "  said  one  of  the  Miss  Dawsons. 
' ''Picturesque,  I  declare  !  "  said  another. 

'  "  Quite  theatrical !  "  said  a  third. 

* "  Very  fair,  upon  my  honor, — very  fair  indeed  I "  said  Dick. 

'  After  mulleid  wine  and  pound-cake  had  been  handed  round, 
a  game  of  forfeits  was  proposed  ;  but  it  was  rejected  with  con- 
tempt by  the  Dawsons,  who  declared  that  all  such  plays  were 
long  since  exploded,  and  that  dancing  was  now  the  order  of  the 
day  from  six  years  old  to  sixty.  The  musicians,  to  their  great 
joy,  were  put  in  requisition,  and  the  dancing  would  have  com- 
menced with  great  spirit,  only  that  the  Miss  Dawsons  insisted 
on  the  newest  cotillons,  and  undertook  to  teach  them  to  the 
company.  Luckily  for  the  musicians,  as  these  new  figures  were 
nearly  all  the  same,  they  could  be  performed  to  almost  any  cotill- 
on tune.  Dick  Dawson  danced  one  set  with  Aura,  during  which 
he  merely  walked  through  the  cotillon,  saying  that  gentlemen 
now  never  attempted  any  thing  like  dancing-steps ;  and,  when  it 
was  over,  he  protested  that  he  must  beg  leave  to  decline  all  fur- 
ther exertion,  as  the  fttigue  of  driving  the  sleigh  had  been  really 
too  much  for  him.  Lewis  having  done  his  duty,  and  gratified  his 
sister  by  taking  out  the  three  Miss  Dawsons  one  after  the  other, 
selected  for  his  next  partner  a  pretty  little  girl  as  unlike  them 
as  possible,  and  the  dancing  continued  till  the  dining  hour. 

*  The  plan  of  the  eleighing-party  was  to  stay  at  the  new  house 
till  evening,  and  then  go  home  by  moon-light.  Before  dinner, 
however,  the  sky  had  clouded,  the  wind  had  changed  to  the 
north-east,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  bad  weather. 
Mrs.  Marshall  took  her  son  and  daughter  asido,  aud  suggested  to 
them  the  expediency  of  all  returning  home  immediately,  in  case 
of  more  snow  ;  proposing  that  they  should  take  a  short  repast  of 
such  things  as  were  then  ready,  and  depart  at  once,  instead  of 
waiting  for  dinner  at  two  o'clock.  To  this  prudent  proposition 
Lewis  and  Aura  were  unwilling  to  consent,  alleging  that,  after 
they  had  invited  their  friends,  and  brought  them  se  ^•■'  •*  — -» J 
have  a  most  inhospitable  look  to  take  them 
immediately,  and  without  their  dinner,  and  rema 

we  have  generally  indications  of  a  snow-storm  a  wh< 
it  commences,  they  could  not  believe  there  was  a 
danger.  They  begged  of  their  mother  to  alk>w  th 
till  towards  evening,  and  not  to  make  their  firien 
prognosticating  bad  weather. 

'  About  one  o'clock  it  slowly  began  to  snow ;  Lc 
watched  the  clouds,  imagined  that  they  saw  them 
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piophened  timt  the  snow  waM  soob  cease.  The  cloucfo,  how- 
ever, gradually  lost  their  distinct  forms,  and  were  blended  into 
one  monotonous  mass  of  dark  gray,  that  covered  the  whole  sky. 

'  Precisely  at  two  o'clock,  M  Pompey  threw  open  the  door, 
and  with  a  bow,  consisting  of  three  motions,  flourished  his  hand, 
scraped  his  foot,  waved  his  head,  and  announced  to  the  company 
that  "  he  was  proud  to  reform  them  as  dinner  waited/' 

'  The  dining-room,  or  back  parlor,  was  also  properly  oma*' 
mented  with  cedar  and  laurel,  and  thoroughly  warmed  by  an 
enormous  fire.  The  table-furniture  had  been  sent  the  day  be- 
fore, and  also  many  of  the  viands.  The  ample  board  was  set  out 
with  turkeys,  wild  and  tame,  ducks  of  both  descriptions,  and  also 
pigeons ;  hams,  ibwis,  venison,  dressed  in  various  ways ;  pies, 
puddings,  cakes,  sweetmeats,  d^c, — all  in  that  lavish  abundance 
generally  found  on  American  tables. 

'  Just  after  the  dinner  had  commenced,  Phillis  brought  in  the 
pair  of  pheasants,  and  significantly  placed  them  before  Aura,  who 
desired  her  to  remove  them  to  the  other  end.  Lewis  sat  there, 
and  he  mischievously  sent  his  sister  a  plate  with  a  portion  of  one 
of  the  birds,which  Aura  then  determined  to  eat  with  as  much  in- 
difference as  she  could  assume.  But  as  soon  as  she  had  tasted 
it,  and  found  how  nice  it  was,  her  conscience  smote  her  for  the 
first  time  ;  so  often  does  it  happen  that  our  feelings  are  excited 
by  trifles,  when  things  of  more  consequence  have  failed  to  awaken 
them.  Aura  now  thought  with  compunction  of  Frank  Finlay, — 
of  his  good-nature,  his  spirit,  and  his  vivacity, — and  of  the  ani- 
mation he  would  have  infused  into  the  party.  She  looked  over 
the  boys  whom  she  had  invited  as  considering  them  more  elegant 
than  Frank,  and  she  found  that,  after  all,  they  were  quite  as  un* 
like  Dick  Dawsoo  as  tie  was,  and  looked  no  better  in  their  holi- 
day clothes  than  he  did  ;  that  several  of  the  waistcoats  now  pre- 
sent were  uglier  even  than  his ;  and  most  of  the  heads  in  a  worse 
style  decidedly. 

'  The  secret  cause  of  Aura  so  pertinaciously  insisting  on  the 
exclusion  of  Frank  Finlay  was,  that  she  had  fi-equently  heard  him 
ridiculed  by  Dick  Dawson  and  his  sisters ;  Dick  having  discov- 
ered that  he  did  not  stond  high  in  Frank's  estimation.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  sneers  of  the  Dawsons,  Aura  regarded  Frank  in 
a  less  favorable  light  than  she  had  formerly  done ;  but  she  was 
afiraid  to  cite  them  as  authority  for  her  change  of  opinion,  lest 
Lewis  should  take  immediate  vengeance  on  Dick. 

'  By  the  time  dinner  was  orer,  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  and 
the  snow  had  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  whole  atmosphere 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  its  feathery  flakes.  There  was  no  pos- 
nbiliqr  of  oneooniering  so  Tk>leBt  a  storm  in  sneh  ▼ehicles  m 
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<opeD  sleighs.  The  only  alternative  was  to  remain  fA\  night  in  the 
new  hoase.  It  was  true  they  had  no  beds,  but  there  nvas  plenty 
of  provisions  for  supper  and  breakfast ;  the  inconvenience  of 
sleeping  uncomfortably  would  be  for  one  night  only,  and  they 
had  no  doubt  of  a  fine  day  on  the  morrow. 

'  Having  made  up  their  minds  to  this  new  plan,  cheerfulness 
was  restored,  and  -after  dinner,  biindman's-buff  was  pursued  with 
great  alacrity  by  aU  but  the  Dawsons,  who  declined  participating 
in  it  as  quite  too  boisterous,  and  said  they  preferred  remaining 
in  the  back  parlor,  where  poor  Aura,  though  longing  to  join  in 
the  play,  thought  it  incumbent  on  her  to  stay  with  her  city  friends. 
The  young  ladies  talked  of  the  various  elegant  sleighing-parties 
they  had  "  attended  "  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Dick  leaned  against  the  chimney-piece  and  fell  asleep. 

*  During  the  short  afternoon,  Mrs.  Marshall,  assisted  by  the 
servants,  busied  herself  in  preparing  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
night.  The  supper  consisted  of  the  provisions  that  had  been  left 
at  dinner,  with  the  addition  of  tea  and  coffee,  which  they  had 
brought  with  them  for  the  purpose.  When  it  was  over,  the  com- 
pany drew  round  the  fire,  and  amused  themselves  with  telling 
riddles  and  singing  songs,  having  no  desire  to  retire  early  to  their 
sleeping-places.  The  stock  of  candles  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the  light  of  the  fire. 
Pompey,  however,  triumphantly  brought  in,  on  a  waiter,  some 
substitutes  of  his  own  contrivance, — saucers  filled  with  melted  fat, 
and  having  a  twisted  paper  lighted  and  stuck  up  in  the  middle 
of  each.  He  was  arranging  these  uncouth  lamps  at  regular  dis- 
tances on  the  mantel-piece,  but  the  giggling  of  the  Miss  Daw* 
sons,  and  the  disguised  face  of  Dick,  induced  Aura  to  make  a 
sign  to  the  poor  fellow  to  take  them  away  immediately. 

'  At  last  bed-time  came,  weariness  gradually  stole  over  them, 
and  the  whole  company  "  addressed  themselves  to  sleep.''  The 
back  parlor  was  appropriated  to  the  ladies,  the  front  to  the  gen«> 
tlemen.  The  cloaks,  coverlets,  and  furs,  served  as  bedding  for 
the  females,  and  the  boys  moved  the  benches  near  the  fire  and  lay 
down  on  them,  covered  with  their  great-coats.  All,  except  Dick, 
slept  tolerably  well ;  but  he  complained  and  murmured  nearly 
the  whole  time.  The  girls  passed  an  uncomfortable  and  restless 
night,  as  they  lay  spread  about  the  floor,  and  were  fi^quently 
startled  by  noises  from  the  adjoining  room,  when  the  boys  in  their 
sleep  tumbled  off  the  benches. 

'  The  wind  raved  all  night  with  a  fury  that  seemed  to  shake 
even  the  strong  ^tone  house  to  its  foundation,  and  the  snow  drift- 
ed against  the  windows  of  the  front  parlor,  till  it  obscured  even 
the  upper  panes.    It  did  not,  «8  usual,  abate  at  the  approach  of 
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dawn,  bat,  when  morning  came  the  storm  inrjreased  in  violence. 
The  country  all  round  looked  like  a  vast  white  desert.  The 
snow  had  been  driven  by  the  wind  into  enormous  hills  or  ridges, 
which  entirely  blocked  up  the  roads,  and  rendered  them  impass- 
able ;  the  fences,  being  buried  above  the  top-rails,  were  no  long- 
er to  be  seen;  and  the  only  landmarks  now  visible  were  the 
trees,  bending  heavily  before  the  blast.  The  cold  was  intense, 
and  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  heavens  was  still  as  unpromising  as 
it  had  b^n  the  preceding  evening. 

*  When  Pompey  came  in  to  set  the  breakfast-table,  he  brought 
with  him  an  armful  of  wood  to  replenish  the  fires,  and  announc- 
ed, with  a  face  of  dismay,  that  '*  May-be  it  would  be  the  last 
wood  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  would  ever  have."  On  being 
required  to  explain,  he  made  many  apologies  for  the  unexpected 
badness  of  the  weather,  and  stated  that  the  unusual  quantity  that 
had  been  consumed  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  had  en* 
tirely  exhausted  the  stock  of  fuel  that  had  been  provided  for  the 
occasion,  and  that  there  was  barely  enough  in  the  kitchen  to 
suffice  for  cooking  the  breakfast.  He  concluded  his  harangue 
by  saying,  *'  And  so,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  'pinion  is  firm 
and  fixed,  that  nothing  on  yearth  can  stop  us  from  all  fi-eezing 
stiff  in  less  than  no  time.'' 

'  This  intelligence  was  heard  with  great  consternation.  The 
Miss  Dawsons  talked  of  going  into  hysterics,  Dick  nearly  fainted , 
many  of  the  girls  cried,  and  all  the  boys  looked  serious. 

'  The  forest  was  not  far  from  the  house,  but  the  storm  still 
raged  so  violently  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  go  thither 
to  cut  wood.  What  was  now  to  be  done?  After  the  fires  had 
burned  down,  the  rooms,  in  such  severe  weather,  would  immedi- 
ately become  cold  ;  the  stock  of  provisions  had  greatly  diminish- 
ed, and,  in  case  the  storm  continued  all  day  and  night,  how  were 
they  to  remain  in  the  empty  house,  without  fuel,  and  with  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  food  ? 

'  The  boards  lefl  by  the  carpenters  had  all  been  used  in  mak- 
ing the  table  and  benches,  and  these  it  was  now  judged  expedi- 
ent to  split  up  with  an  axe,  as  the  most  feasible  means  of  replen- 
ishing the  fire.  Lewis,  in  a  few  minutes,  demolished  the  furni- 
niture  that  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  in  making,  reserving  only 
two  benches  as  seats  for  the  females.  The  boys  sat  on  the  floor. 
The  heat  afforded  by  these  boards  was  not  great ;  and  the  girls 
first  wrapped  themselves  in  their  cloaks,  and  afterwards  added 
the  coverlets  and  furs. 

*  It  was  determined  that,  as  soon  as  the  storm  began  to  abate, 
they  should  all  set  out  for  home.  But  Pompey  came  in  with 
another  face  of  alarm,  and  proclaimed,  that  "  the  feed  that  was 
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bruQg  for  the  hosses  had  guv  out  the  night  afore,  and  that  there- 
by the  creaturs  would  never  be  able  for  dragging  the  sleighs 
through  sich  roads,  and  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
but  stay  and  perish."  This  news  was  heard  with  almost  screams 
by  the  female  part  of  the  company,  and  several  of  the  younger 
boys  turned  pale.  The  hysterics  of  the  Miss  Dawsons  now  came 
on  ;  but  such  was  the  general  consternation,  that  they  were  little 
attended  to,  except  by  Aura. 

*  Lewis  now  proposed  digging  away  the  snow  from  the  nearest 
fence,  and  procuring  the  ruls  for  fuel.  In  this  enterprise  the 
other  boys  instantly  volunteered  to  assist ;  and,  tying  on  their 
hats  with  handkerchiefs,  they  immediately  set  to  work ;  being 
much  impeded,  however,  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  which  at 
times  nearly  overset  them,  and  by  the  blinding  snow  that  whirled 
against  their  faces. 

'  While  engaged  in  this  employment,  they  heard  a  loud  halloo 
resounding' from  a  distance,  and  were  presently  hailed  by  the 
voice  of  Frank  Finlay,  who  came  "  flouncing  through  the  drifled 
heaps  "  upon  a  jumper, — a  rude  sort  of  sleigh,  hastily  constructed 
for  emergencies.  The  body  of  thb  vehicle  is  generally  made  of 
rough  boards  nailed  together  so  as  to  resemble  a  box,  planks  are 
laid  across  for  seats,  the  bottom  is  filled  with  straw,  and  the  run- 
ners are  formed  of  two  crooked  saplings,  their  curves  turning  up 
in  front. 

'  Lewis  flew  to  Frank,  and  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand  ;  as 
did  also  the  other  boys,  as  well  as  that  privileged  person,  old  Pom- 
pey.  '*  Oh,  Frank  1  "  exclaimed  Lewis,  '*  how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  1  How  could  you  think  of  turning  out  in  such  a  storm  ?  I 
am  sure  you  have  brought  us  good  news,  and  that  all  our  troubles 
are  now  over." 

'  **  I  have  brought  a  bag  of  com  for  the  horses,"  replied  Frank, 
"  as  I  supposed  it  to  be  the  thing  most  wanted.     I  lay  awake  and 
thought  of  you  all,  nearly  the  whole  of  last  night ;  and  particular- 
ly of  the  horses,  for  I  never  can  sleep  well  wb*»"  ^  irn/\«r  that 
horses  or  dogs  are  suffering.     There  is  a  man  1 
be  up  presently  with  still  more  corn,  and  I  hop 
enough  to  allow  them  all  a  good  feed  before  you 
Pompey,  take  charge  of  this  bag  of  corn,  and  g 
horses  immediately.     But  what  are  you  all  doin^ 
snow  }  ** 

*  Lewis  explained,  and  Frank  instantly  set  to  n 
them,  refusing  to  go  into  the  house  till  their  task  wi 
"  We  talked  of  you  at  our  house  all  last  evening 
I  determined  to  start  at  daylight  and  come  off 
were.    The  Wilsons  had  borrowed  our  sleigh  to 
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and  there  was  not  another  to  be  had  in  the  neighborhood,  all 
being  in  requisition  for  the  same  piMpose.  So  I  set  to  work  and 
made  a  jumper,  out  in  the  wood-house,  and  finished  it  before 
bed-time.  As  the  storm  did  not  abate,,  we  knew  the  snow  would 
be  very  deep  before  morning,  and  my  father  said  he  would  raise 
the  neighbors  to  clear  the  road  for  you  to  ccme  home.  But,  as 
that  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment,  I  could  not  wait ;  so  at  day* 
liffht  I  started  with  my  jumper  to  come  and  enquire  into  the  state 
of  affairs.  When  the  horses  have  eaten  their  corn,,  they  will  be 
able  to  draw  the  sleighs ;  for,  as  my  fisither  aud  the  neighbors 
will  turn  out  as  soon  as  the  storm  allows  them,  it  will  not  be 
k>ng  before  the  road  is  passable." 

'  As  fast  as  the  elder  boys  dug  away  the  snow,  and  pulled 
down  the  fence,  the  younger  ones  carried  in  the  rails  to  replen- 
ish the  fires.  At  length  the  wind  fell,  the  snow  came  down 
more  slowly,  the  sky  grew  lighter,  and  the  boys  went  into  the 
house  with  the  joyful  news,  that  the  company  might  now  prepare 
for  departing. 

^  Lewis,,  seizing  Frank  by  both  handa^  drew  him  towards  Aura, 
exclaiming,  "  There  now, — see  there !  "  Frank  smiled  and 
blushed,  and  Aura  cast  down  her  eyes  and  burst  into  tears.  The 
Miss  Dawsons  whispered  each  other,  and  Dick  tittered,  and  said,. 
"  Quite  a  scene !  "  upon  which  Lewis  immediately  knocked  him 
down. 

'  Dick,  however,  was  but  slightly  hurt;  and  seeing  that  no  one 
came  to  his  assistance  (all  the  company  having  gathered  round 
Frank  Finlay,)  he  managed  to  scramble  up  again,  and  cobtented 
himself  with  saying,  after  he  had  regained  his  feet,  ''Upon  my 
word,  there  is  no  knowing  how  to  take  these  bush-whackers.^ 
But  I  shall  prosecute^— I  rather  think  I  shall  prosecute." 

^The  snow  soon  ceased ;  but  the  road  immediately  before  the 
house  was  impassable,,  and  it  was  necessary  to  clear  it  before  the 
cavalcade  could  set  out.  Frank,  having  found  a  few  more  boards 
in  a  corner  of  the  stable,  proposed  making  of  them  some  large 
wooden  spades ;  and  with  these  they  managed  to  shovel  away  the 
snow  with  great  execution^ 

*  In  the  afternoon  Frank  Is  father  arrived  in  another  jumper,  and 
reported  that  the  neighbors  had  cleared  all  the  worst  parts  of  the 
road,  and  that  they  might  now  venture  to  start.  These  were 
joyful  tidings. 

*  *  In  the  Western  States,  the  word  bush  is  often  used  to  signify  a 
forest ;  *•  to  live  in  the  bush,"  means  to  live  in  the  woods.  Thus  new 
settlers  are  called  '*  bush-whackers  "  because  they  whack  down  the 
trees,  and  the  term  is  firequently  applied  to  backwoodsmen  in  gen- 
exaL' 
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'  One  of  the  sleighs  having  been  overset  and  broken  (as  before 
related,)  room  was  made  in  others  for  Mrs.  Marshall  and  the 
Dawsons ;  and  Aura  rode  home  in  Frank's  jumper,  with  him  and 
her  brother. 

'  In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say,  that,  early  in  the  spring, 
Mr.  Dawson  obtained  an  office  which  obliged  him  to  rtvmove  to 
Washington,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  children,  and  the  manifest 
delight  of  Lewis  Marshall.  Aura,  no  longer  under  the  influence 
of  this  family  (whom  she  never  liked  so  well  after  the  sleighing- 
party),  resumed  her  natural  feelings  and  habits,  and  became 
once  more  as  amiable,  as  before  she  had  known  the  boarding- 
school  and  the  Dawsons.  Frank  left  off  his  purple  and  yellow 
waistcoat,  lengthened  his  pantaloons,  had  his  hair  cut  by  Madame 
Nasillard,  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Aura  Marshall  became 
the  junior  Mrs.  Finlay.' 

<  Sociable  Visiting '  has  a  moral,  which  is,  that  no  con- 
dition was  ever  inserted  or  implied  in  the  social  contract,  en- 
suring a  welcome  to  those  who  visit  others  without  giving  warn- 
ing of  their  coming.     It  strikes  us,  however,  that  the  heroine's 
misfortunes  arose  in  part,  at  least,  from  her  attempting  sociable 
visits  in  places  where  she  was  not  on  sociable  tprm<!      THa 
act  of  such  visiting  implies  considerable  famili 
case  the  difficulty  evidently  was,  that  her  h 
rassed  by  circumstances  which  they  were  noi 
with  her  to  explain.     Moreover,  there  is  in  s< 
Mr.  Balwhidder  calls  '  a  far-seeing  discemnc 
reaching  beyond  the  scope  of  the  incarnate  se 
lady  might  discover,  without  direct  inquiry,  y 
ence  would  be  desirable  at  certain  places  an( 

In  the  *  TraveHing  Tinman,'  we  must  comph 
risimilitude  in  the  account  of  the  pedler.  W 
ourselves,  that  the  Yankee  nation  univers 
specimen  of  one  of  those  persons,  who  would  n 
stealing  a  young  wolf,  as  a  young  negro.  Bui 
Washington  Potts ';  which  is  an  excellent  satii 
of  some  families,  in  other  respects  amiable  an 
the  notice  of  those  who,  if  their  own  accouni 
are  leaders  in  fashionable  life.  All  the  reso 
peace  of  the  household  are  sacrificed  to  a  si 
they  gain  the  notice  for  which  they  pay  so  dc 
of  insult  and  scorn.  Mrs.  Washington  Potts 
Miss  Leslie  announce  her. 
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'  Is  it  pofiaible  ywi  have  not  beard  of  her  1  *  excltimed  Mrs. 

Marsdeo.  "  Ind^d,  I  ha?e  not,"  replied  Cheslon.  *^  You  for- 
get that  for  several  years  1  have  been  cruising  on  classic  ground, 
and  I  assure  you  the  name  of  Mrs.  Washington  Potts  bas  not  yet 
reached  the  shotes  of  the  Meditevranean."  **  She  is  wife  to  a 
gentlemsa  that  has  made  a  fortune  in  New  Orleans/'  pursued 
Mrs.  Marsden.  ''  They  came  last  winter  to  live  in  Phiiadelpbia, 
baTiAg  just  visited  London  and  Paris.  During  the  warm  weather 
tbey  took  lodgings  in  this  village,  and  we  have  become  quite  in- 
timate. So  we  have  concluded  to  give  them  a  party  previous  to 
their  return  to  Philadelphia^  which  is  to  take  place  immediately. 
She  is  a  charming  woman,  though  she  ctrtmnfy  makes  strange 
9mtakes  in  talking.  You  have  no  idea  how  sociable  she  is,  at 
I^ast  since  she  returned  our  call;  which,  to  be  sure,  was  not  till 
the  end  of  a  week ;  and  Albina  and  I  had  sat  up  in  full  dress  to 
receive  her  for  no  less  than  five  days ;  that  is,  from  twelve  o'clock 
tiM  three.  At  last  she  came,  and  it  would  have  surprised  you  to 
see  how  affably  she  behaved  to  us.' 

' ''  Not  at  all,"  said  Cheston,  ^*  I  should  not  hare  expected  that 
she  would  have  treated  you  rudely." 

*  "  She  really,"  continued  Mrs.  Marsden,  "  grew  quite  intimate 
before  the  visit  was  over,  and  took  our  bands  at  partimg.  And  as 
she  went  out  through  the  garden,  she  stepped  to  admire  Albina's 
moss-roses :  so  we  could  do  no  less  than  give  her  all  that  were 
blown.  From  that  day,  she  has  always  sent  to  us  when  she  wants 
flowers." 

'  "  No  doubt  of  it,**  said  Cheston. 

* "  You  cannot  imagine,"  pursued  Mrs.  Marsden,  "  on  what 
a  familiar  footing  we  are.  She  has  a  high  opinion  of  Albina's 
taste,  and  often  gets  her  to  make  up  caps,  and  do  other  little 
things  for  her.  When  any  of  her  children  are  sick,  she  never 
sends  any  where  else  for  currant  jelly  or  preserves.  Albina 
makes  gingerbread  for  them  every  Saturday.  During  the  hdi- 
days  she  frequently  sent  her  three  boys  to  spend  the  day  with  us* 
There  is  the  very  place  in  the  railing,  where  Randolph  broke  out 
a  stick  to  whip  Jefferson  with,  because  Jefferson  bad  thrown  io 
his  face  a  hot  baked  apple,  which  the  mischievous  little  rogue  had 
stolen  out  of  Katy's  oven." ' 

Mrs,  W.  Potts,  however,  was  not  the  only  person  who  had 
cast  a  spell  upon  the  Marsdens.  The  Montagues  were  asso- 
ciated with  her,  an  English  family,  travelling  in  America,  the 
sire  of  which  was  a  being,  evidently  intended  by  nature  to 
go  on  four  feet,  though  he  had  disappointed  his  destiny  by  pro- 
ceeding upon  two :  he,  with  his  cubs  and  their  dam,  make  their 
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appearance  at  the  momentous  party.  Aunt  Quimby)  who  is 
introduced  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  fashionable  part  of  the 
company,  is  exceedingly  happy. 

'  At  this  juncture  (to  the  great  consternation  of  Mrs.  Marsden 
and  her  daughter)  who  should  make  her  appearance  but  Aunt 
Quimby,  in  the  calico  gown  which  Albina  now  regretted  having 
persuaded  her  to  keep  on?  The  old  lady  was  wrapped  in  a  small 
shawl  and  two  large  ones,  and  her  head  was  secured  from  cold 
by  a  black  silk  handkerchief  tied  over  her  cap  and  under  her 
chin.  She  smiled  and  nodded  all  around  to  the  company,  and 
said, — "  How  do  you  do,  good  people ;  I  hope  you  arc  all  enjoy- 
ing yourselTes.  I  thought  I  must  come  down  and  haVe  a  peep 
at  you.  For  after  I  had  seen  all  the  ladies  take  off  their  hoods, 
and  had  my  tea,  I  found  it  pretty  dull  work  sitting  up  stairs  with 
the  mantua-maker,  who  had  no  more  manners  than  to  fall  asleep 
while  I  was  talking." 

'Mrs.  Marsden^  much  discomfited,  led  Aunt  Quimby  to  a 
chair  between  two  matrons,  who  were  among  ''  the  unavoidably 
invited,"  and  whose  pretensions  to  refinement  were  not  very  pal- 
pable. But  the  old  lady  had  np  idea  of  remaining  stationary  all 
the  evening  between  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Jackson.  She 
wisely  thought  "  she  could  see  more  of  the  party,"  if  she  fire* 
qnenUy  changed  her  place  ;  and  being  of  what  is  called  a  socia*- 
ble  disposition,  she  never  hesitated  to  talk  to  any  one  that  was 
near  her,  however  high  or  however  low. 

' "  Dear  mother,"  said  Albina  in  an  under-voice^ ''  what  can  be 
the  reason  that  every  one,  in  tasting  the  icecream,  immediately 
sets  it  aside  as  if  it  was  not  Ih  to  eat  ?  I  am  sure  there  is  every 
thing  in  it  that  ought  to  be.'' 

' ''  And  something  more  than  onght  to  be,"  replied  Mrs.  Mars^ 
den,  after  trying  a  spoonful, — "  tli^  salt  that  was  laid  round  tb« 
freezer  has  got  into  the  cream,  (I  suppose  by  Dixon's  earelessnessj 
and  it  is  not  fit  to  eat." 

*•  **  And  now,"  said  Albina,  starting,  *^  I  Will  show  yon  a  far 
worse  mortification  than  the  failure  of  the  ice-cream.  Only  look, 
— there  sits  Aunt  Cluimby  between  Mr.  Montague  and  Mrs. 
Washrogton  Potts." 

'  "  How  in  the  world  did  she  get  there  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Marsden.  "  I  dare  say  she  walked  up,  and  asked  them  to  make 
room  for  her  between  them.  There  is  nothing  now  to  be  done 
but  to  pass  her  off  as  well  as  we  can,  and  to  make  the  best  of 
her.  I  will  manage  to  get  as  near  as  possible,  that  I  may  hear 
what  she  is  talking  about,  and  take  an  opportunity  of  persuadmg 
her  away." 
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'  As  Mrs.  Marsdeo  approached  within  hearing  distance,  Mr« 
Montague  was  leaning  across  Aunt  Quimby,  and  giving  Mrs, 
Potts  an  account  of  something  that  had  been  said  or  done  dur- 
ing a  splendid  entertainment  at  Devonshire  House. — '*  Just  at 
that  moment/'  said  he,  "  I  was  lounging  into  the  room  with  La- 
dy Augusta  Fitzhenry  on  my  arm  (unquestionably  the  finest 
woman  in  England)  and  Mrs.  Montague  was  a  few  steps  in  ad- 
vance, leaning  on  my  friend  the  Marquis  of  Elvington." 

*  "  Pray,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Quimby,  "  as  you  are  from  England, 
do  you  know  any  thing  of  Betsy  Dempsey's  husband  ?  " 

'  "  I  have  not  the  honor  of  being  acquainted  with  that  person," 
replied  Mr.  Montague,  after  a  withering  stare. 

^  '^  Well,  that's  strange,"  pursued  Aunt  Quimby,  "considering 
that  he  has  been  living  in  London  at  least  eighteen  years,^-or 
perhaps  it  is  only  seventeen.  And  yet  I  think  it  must  be  near 
eighteen,  if  not  quite.  May-be  seventeen  and  a  half.  Well,  it's 
best  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  so  I'll  say  seventeen.  Betsy  Demp- 
sey's  mother  was  an  old  school-mate  of  mine.  Her  father  kept 
the  Black  Horse  tavern.  She  was  the  only  acquaintance  I  ever 
had  that  married  an  Englishman.  He  was  a  grocer,  and  in  very 
good  business ;  but  he  never  liked  America,  and  was  always 
finding  fault  with  it,  and  so  he  went  home,  and  was  to  send  for 
Betsy.  But  he  never  sent  for  her  at  all ;  and  for  a  very  good 
reason ;  which  was,  that  he  had  another  wife  in  England,  as  most 
of  them  have, — no  disparagement  to  you.  Sir." 

Mrs.  Marsden  now  came  up,  and  informed  Mrs.  Potts,  in  a 
whisper,  that  the  good  old  lady  beside  her  was  a  distant  relation 
or  rather  connexion  of  Mr.  Marsden's,  and  that,  though  a  little 
primitive  in  appearance  and  manner,  she  had  considerable  prop- 
erty in  bank-stock.  To  Mrs.  Marsden's  proposal,  that  she  should 
exchange  her  seat  for  a  very  pleasant  one  in  the  other  room,  next 
to  her  old  friend  Mrs.  Willis,  Aunt  Quimby  replied  nothing  but, 
"  Thank  you,  I'm  doing  very  well  here." 

^  Mrs.  and  Miss  Montague,  apparently  heeding  no  one  else, 
had  talked  nearly  the  whole  evening  to  each  other,  but  loudly 
enough  to  be  heard  by  all  around  them.  The  young  lady,  though 
dressed  as  a  child,  talked  like  a  woman,  and  she  and  her  mother 
were  now  engaged  in  an  argument,  whether  the  flirtation  of  the 
Duke  of  Risingham  with  Lady  Georgiana  Melbury  would  end 
seriously  or  not 

' "  To  my  certain  knowledge,"  said  Miss  Montague,  *'  his 
Grace  has  never  yet  declared  himself  to  Lady  Georgiana,  or  to 
any  one  else." 

'  "  I'll  lay  you  two  to  one,"  said  Mrs.  Montague, ''  that  he  is 
married  to  her  before  we  return  to  England." 
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' "  No/'  replied  the  daughter,  ''  like  all  others  of  his  sex,  he 
delights  in  keeping  the  ladies  in  suspense." 

' ''  What  jou  say,  Miss,  is  very  true,"  said  Aunt  Quimby,  lean- 
ing in  her  turn  across  Mr.  Montague,  "  and  considering  how 
young  you  are  you  talk  very  sensibly.  Men  certainly  have  a  way 
pf  keeping  women  in  suspense,  and  an  unwillingness  to  answer 
questions  even  when  we  ask  them.  There's  my  son-in-law,  Billy 
Fairfowl,  that  I  live  with.  He  married  my  daughter  Mary  eleven 
years  ago  the  23d  of  last  April.  He's  as  good  a  man  as  ever 
breathed,  and  an  excellent  provider  too.  He  always  goes  to 
market  himself;  and  sometimes  I  can't  help  blaming  him  a  little 
for  his  extravagance.  But  his  greatest  fault  is  his  being  so  un- 
satisfactory. As  far  back  as  last  March,  as  I  was  sitting  at  my 
knitting  in  the  little  front  parlor  with  the  door  open,  (for  it  was 
quite  warm  weather  for  the  time  of  the  year)  Billy  Fairfowl  came 
home,  carrying  in  his  hand  a  good  sized  shad  ;  and  I  called  out  to 
him  to  ask  what  he  gave  for  it,  for  it  was  the  very  beginning  of  the 
shad  season ;  but  he  made  not  a  word  of  answer ;  he  just  passed  on, 
and  led  the  shad  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  went  to  his  store.  At 
dinner  we  had  the  fish,  and  a  very  nice  one  it  was ;  and  I  asked 
him  again  how  much  he  gave  for  it,  but  he  still  avoided  answer- 
ing, and  began  to  talk  of  something  else  ;  so  I  thought  I'd  let  it 
rest  awhile.  A  week  or  two  afler,  I  again  asked  him  :  so  then 
he  actually  said  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  And  to  this  day  I 
don't  know  the  price  of  that  shad." 

From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  think  highly 
of  Miss  Leslie's  powers ;  an  opinion  declared  not  merely  by 
our  approbation  in  so  many  words,  but  in  the  regret  which  we 
have  expressed  at  her  choosing  subjects  which  may  be  amusing, 
when  so  well  described,  but  can  have  no  lasting  attraction. 
There  is  something  unpleasant  in  accounts  of  well  meaning 
persons  imposed  upon  by  vulgar  pretension ;  neither  does  any- 
one take  pleasure  in  being  reminded  of  the  sorrows  of  country 
lodgings  and  picnic  parties, — ^things  which  ra  remembrance  are 
never  sweet,  though  they  may  be  sometimes  moumflil  to  the 
soul.  The  rigid  fidelity  of  Crabbe  would  hardly  be  tolerated, 
were  it  not  for  strong  virtue  and  strong  passions,  and  the  stern 
gravity  with  which  he  describes  them.  We  shall  be  happy 
to  meet  Miss  Leslie  as  a  painter  of  scenes  and  subjects,  which 
would  give  pleasanter  impressions  of  American  society  to  those 
who  do  not  know  our  country,  and  bring  back  pleasanter  recol- 
lections to  those  who  do.     Vulgarity,  foolishness  and  affecta- 
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tion  are  the  growth  of  every  soil :  human  nature,  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe,  is  very  much  the  same  on  this  as  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe :  it  is  not  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
man,  described  by  Johnson,  who,  after  going  out  to  enjoy  the 
country,  could  remember  only  that  the  swains  were  coarse,  and 
that  the  briers  had  torn  his  ancles, — inconveniences,  which  he 
might  have  foreseen  without  a  prophet's  eye. 


Art.  VIII. — Lotteries. 

A  Lecture  before  the  Boston  Young  Men^s  Society,  on  the 
Subject  of  Lotteries,  By  Geobge  William  Gordon* 
Boston.     1833. 

The  young  men  of  some  of  our  largest  cities  and  seaport 
towns  have,  during  the  past  year,  formed  themselves  into  asso- 
ciations by  the  name  of  Young  Men's  Societies.  They  appear 
to  have  no  sinister  or  doubtful  objects  in  view,  but  to  aim 
simply  at  mutual  improvement.  Tney  are  not  sectarian,  but 
include  in  their  ranks  persons  of  all  sects  and  denominations, 
nor  do  they  seek  to  secure  the  elevation  of  any  one  to  office, 
because  he  belongs  to  this  or  to  that  political  school.  On 
this  subject,  they  have  acted  according  to  their  individual 
opinions, — and  one  great  beneBt  of  their  association  will  be,  to 
make  them  feel  their  obligation  to  act  conscientiously  in  the 
selection  of  their  rulers. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  during  the  short  period  since 
these  societies  were  estabhshed,  they  can  have  ascertained  all 
the  means,  or  even  the  best  means,  for  effecting  their  objects. 
They  have,  however,  established  libraries  and  reading-rooms, 
which  are  opened  in  the  evening,  as  an  inducement  to 
young  men  to  turn  aside  from  temptation  and  idleness,  and 
improve  their  minds  while  they  are  amused  and  interested. 
They  give  their  countenance  and  patronage  to  public  houses 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  temperance.  They  have  ad- 
dressed circulars  to  clergymen  of  the  various  denominations, 
asking  their  cooperation  in  this  work  of  humanity, — and  they 
favor  lectures  on  this  account,  as  well  as  for  the  reasons  just 
assigned. 
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We  do  not  perceive  that  any  clanger  can  reasonably  be 
apprehended  from  these  associations,  and  their  general  result 
must  we  think  be  useful.  They  encourage  young  men  to 
activity  and  independence,  they  mculcate  fearlessness  in  the 
discharge  of  duty, — and  the  public  are  their  censors  and  their 
judges.  If  they  do  not  accomplish  all  that  they  propose,  they 
will  at  least  produce  the  conviction  that  their  motives  are 
good,  their  principles  sound,  and  their  objects  laudable.  One 
of  the  results  of  these  associations  is  the  work  before  us. 

The  Boston  Young  Men's  Society,  finding  public  attention 
aroused  and  directed  to  the  evils  of  lotteries,  detennined  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  shed  light  upon  the  subject, — and  to  dif- 
fuse the  information  upon  it,  now  in  possession  of  but  few,  among 
the  mass  of  the  community.  For  this  purpose  they  invited 
•  Mr.  Gordon  to  deliver  publicly,  and  afterwards  to  repeat,  a 
Lecture  on  Lotteries ;  and  they  have  now  published  it,  from 
a  belief  that  the  reasoning  which  it  contains,  supported,  as  it 
is,  by  abundant  and  satisfactory  evidence,  will  do  much  towards 
extending  into  other  States  the  reformation,  which  is  so  favor- 
ably commenced  in  our  own.  This  lecture  was  not  hastily 
prepared  ;  it  bears  marks  of  much  research ;  and,  were  we 
sure  that  it  would  be  as  extensively  read  as  the  importance 
of  its  subject  demands,  we  might  well  spare  our  readers  any 
farther  remarks. 

The  writer  commences  with  a  history  of  lotteries  in  this  and 
in  foreign  countries ;  tracing  them  back  as  early  as  the  distribu- 
tion of  gifts  among  the  Roman  soldiers. 

In  closing  his  notice  of  English  lotteries,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remark,  which  commends  itself  to  our  consideration  as 
a  community,  at  a  time  when  self-destruction  has  unfortu- 
nately become  so  frequent. 

'  There  is,  however,  one  fact  connected  with  English  lotteries 
that  we  cannot  withhold :  it  should  ever  be  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  selMestruction.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  abolition 
of  lotteries  in  Great  Britain,  a  scheme  was  formed  at  London, 
containing  several  magnificent  prizes  of  20, 50,  and  even  100,000 
pounds  each.  The  display  of  this  scheme  induced  many  exten- 
sive adventurers,  and  the  night  following  the  drawing  was  sig- 
nalized hyffty  suicides  J 

Mr.  Gordon  candidly  examines  the  ground  often  taken,  that 
lotteries  are  not  properly  gaming ;  and  siiows  conclusively,  that 
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they  are  not  only  gaming,  but  of  the  worst  and  roost  exten^^e 
character. 

'  The  principle  upon  which  all  gaming  proceeds,  and  which  is 
the  root  of  all  the  misery  and  distress  attendant  upon  it,  is  this : 
— the  transferring  of  property  from  one  to  another  without  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent.  The  truth  of  this  position  is  too  evident 
to  need  illustration. 

*  Another  constituent  of  gaming  is  the  placing  of  property  at 
the  disposition  of  hazard.  And  in  no  case,  actual  or  supposed, 
can  it  be  more  completely  subjected  to  the  control  of  chance, 
than  in  the  lottery  wheel.  It  matters  not,  whether  all  the  parties, 
interested  in  the  hazard,  are  actively  engaged  in  bringing  about 
the  result.  Are  the  gamesters  upon  the  turf  less  interested,  be- 
cause they  do  not  ride  their  own  horses?  Every  ticket-holder  is  a 
partner  in  the  lottery  game,  and  the  managers  are  his  deputed 
agents  to  play  it. 

'  Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  create  an  excessive  thirst  for 
gain,  or  to  excite  irregular  appetites  and  desires,  must  make 
men  vicious,  and  is  injurious  to  the  public  morals.  This  propo- 
sition alone  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  dangerous  influence  of 
lotteries.' 

But  we  are  told  that,  if  lotteries  are  gaming,  so  are  assurances, 
— and  why  are  they  not  equally  innocent  ?  Why  is  not  a  lottery 
broker raakinga livelihood  in  a  manner  equally  honest  with  an 
underwriter?  This  reasoning  may  at  first  appear  rather  specious, 
though  a  moment's  consideration  will  satisfy  any  one  that  the 
two  cases  are  widely  different, — indeed,  that  they  are  founded 
upon  opposite  principles ;  as  fully  appears  from  our  author's 
reply. 

'  Assurances  are  undoubtedly  matters  of  chance.  But  if  they 
are  therefore  instances  of  gaming,  the  merchant's  adventure,  the 
physician's  efforts  to  save  the  sick,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  affairs  of 
life,  must  equally  fall  under  the  same  imputation,  since  their  final 
success  or  miscarriage  is  alike  unknown,  before  the  result  makes 
it  manifest.  But  there  is  a  marked  difference  of  character  be- 
tween these  chances.  Policies  of  Assurance  are  intended  to 
guard  against  loss,  or  to  prevent  distress  by  diffusing  a  loss  among 
many  persons  ;  while  lotteries  are  matters  of  chance,  intended  to 
allure  to  loss  by  fallacious  hopes  of  gain.  Policies  of  Assurance 
hold  out  no  allurements  of  gain.  No  man  can  enrich  himself  by 
lawful  assurance.  Neither  can  one  man  be  impoverished  by  the 
assurance  of  another,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  furnish  protec- 
tion against  poverty. 
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*  In  the  eoHeetioii  and  distribation  of  monej,  lotteries  and  as- 
surances are  totally  unlike.  In  the  one  case,  the  money  is  col- 
lected from  the  many,  to  be  given  to  the  few,  without  any  regard 
to  circumstances,  or  to  the  merit  of  those  who  receive  it.  While 
in  the  other  case,  it  is  collected  from  those  who  have  property  at 
risk,  and  who  are,  perhaps,  unable  to  take  the  hazard  of  its  safe- 
ty,— and  is  distributed  to  those  who  are  so  unfortwuxte  as  to  be 
losers. 

'  The  premiums,  gained  by  an  Assurance  Company,  are  a  re- 
ward in  consideration'  of  the  capital  employed  and  placed  at 
risk,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  take  out  policies.  While  in  the 
lottery  there  is  no  capital  whatever  employed  ;  not  a  ferthing  is 
deposited  for  the  benefit  of  the  adventurers,  but  what  is  by  them 
contributed ;  and  yet  immense  profits  arise  for  the  benefit  of  the 
managers.  And  that  such  immense  profits  should  be  realized 
without  the  employment  of  any  capital,  seems  irreconcilable  with 
all  the  principles  that  regulate  commercial  transactions. 

^  Besides,  in  the  case  of  assurance,  both  parties  are  interested 
that  the  event  should  be  determined  in  the  same  manner ; — that 
is,  that  there  should  be  no  loss ;  and  thus  all  the  heart-burnings 
envy  and  jealousy,  which  exists  among  ticketpholders  on  account 
of  the  opposition  of  their  interests,  has  no  place  under  a  policy 
of  assurance. 

'  Nor  does  a  policy  of  assurance  afford  a  mere  chance  of  grat- 
ification, (which  is  all  a  lottery  ticket  gives,)  but  a  present  sub- 
stantial benefit,  in  that  peace  of  mind  which  the  security  of  pro- 
perty is  calculated  to  afford.  Nor  does  the  advantage  stop  with 
the  person  assured,  for  the  process  that  guaranties  security  to 
him,  is  beneficial  to  the  whole  community  m  all  its  relations  with 
that  individual ; — and  hence,  assurances  form  a  main  pillar  in  the 
structure  of  commercial  integrity.' 

Having  examined  some  principles,  by  which  we  are  to  judge 
how  far  lotteries  are  ever  useful  to  the  conamunity,  let  us 
next  proceed  to  matters  of  fact,  and  treat  of  lotteries  as 
they  are.  We  have  the  scheme  of  a  New  York  lottery  be- 
fore us,  and  we  learn  from  it  two  things:  1.  What  the  purchas- 
ers of  tickets  are  permitted  to  know  of  the  lotteries  in  which 
they  adventure ;  and  2.  What  they  are  not  permitted  to  know. 

It  is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety,  that  brokers  uniformly 
deduct  fifteen  per  cent,  frorh  all  prizes  for  themselves.  It  is 
not  generally  known,  that  they  also  gain  twenty-five  per  cent, 
in  addition,  by  the  difference  between  the  scheme  price  and  the 
retail  price.    It  appears  firom  the  scheme,  that 
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<  The  whole  number  of  tickets,  which  repreflents  the  number 
of  adventurers,  is  45,760 ;  from  this  deduct  the  number  of  prizes, 
18,040,  which  represent  the  chances  of  gain,  and  the  result 
shows,  that  the  former  are  to  the  latter  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  2.  In  other  words,  there  are  only  two  prizes  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  every  five  ticket-holders;  so  that  three  out  of  the 
five  must  draw  blanks,  and  lose  all  their  money.  Thus,  out  of 
45,760  adventurers,  three  fiflhs,  or  27,720,  must  be  losers,  and 
their  loss,  at  $5  each,  the  price  of  the  ticket,  will  amount  to 
$138,600.  With  what  feelings  would  the  laborer  go  forth  to  his 
daily  task,  with  the  esLpectation  of  losing  the  wages  of  three  days 
out  of  every  five,  or  of  $60  out  of  every  $100  he  might  earn?' 

There  is  another  point,  on  which  there  is  much  misunder* 
standing  and  blindness.  Not  only  are  the  adventurers  igno- 
tant  of  the  fact  that  three  fifths  must  be  losers,  but  they  keep 
out  of  mind  another  important  fact,  that  the  chance  of  securing 
a  high  prize  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  diminishes  in  value  as 
you  approach  the  highest  prize ;  ^  for  (as  our  author  says)  the 
adventurer's  object  is  not  to  obtain  a  small  prize,  and  thus 
barely  save  himself  fix>m  loss, — ^it  is  to  secure  a  fortune.'  Mr. 
Gordon  gives  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  chances  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Brewster's  Encyclopedia),  to  this  scheme, — 
fix>m  which  it  appears  that 

*  The  chance  of  drawing  simply  a  $100  prize  in  this  scheme, 
is  as  one  to  381, — and  should  an  adventurer  purchase  381  tick- 
ets, paying  $5  each,  or  $1005  for  them,  it  would  be  more  proba- 
ble that  264  of  them  would  draw  blanks,  or  be  entitled  only  to 
smaller  prizes,  than  that  even  one  would  draw  a  prize  as  large 
as  $100. 

'  And  the  chance  of  drawing  a  $500  prize,  which  in  fact 
would  be  but  $425,  15  per  cent,  being  always  deducted,  would  I 
be  as  one  to  915 ;  and  should  a  person  purchase  915  tickets,] 
paying  $4575  for  them,  it  would  be  more  probable  that  640  c 
them  would  draw  blan^,  or  smaller  prizes,  than  that  even  on 
would  draw  a  prize  of  $500.' 

The  principle  of  excitement  operates  rery  strongly  on  ma« 
kind  in  reference  to  almost  every  subject,  be  it  good  or  bad 
If  our  feelings  are  engaged  we  become  warm,  zealous,  ai 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  which  are  demanded,  in  order  \ 
secure  our  object,  and  there  are  few  subjects,  on  which  pe 
sons  are  so  easily  or  so  strangely  excited,  as  on  lotterie 
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The  yoang  adventurer,  after  drawing  his  6i9t  blank,  tries  a 
second  time  ;  and  when  each  successive  drawing  adds  to  his 
disappointment,  he  is  still  eager  in  pursuit  of  the  phantom  which 
decoys  him,  but  ever  eludes  his  grasp.  Often  when  he  has 
spent  his  lawful  earnings  in  the  purchase  of  tickets,  he  is  so 
earnest  and  determined  that  notning  can  oppose  him  in  his 
course,  and  that  honor,  honesty  and  integrity  all  forsake  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  calls  himself  <  the  favorite 
of  fortune,'  and  wins  the  hiehest  prize,  is  scarcely  ever  satisfied. 
We  hardly  hear  of  an  individual,  thus  obtaining  the  object  of 
his  ambition,  who  does  not  dip  asain,  and  deeply,  into  these 
exciting  waters.  We  are  furnished  with  many  facts  m  refer- 
to  those  who  thus  continue  to  purchase  without  winning,  even 
when  they  are  driven  to  unlawful  means  of  acquiring  money, 
and  10  those  who  are  ruined  by  drawing  high  prizes  ;  who,  being 
induced  not  only  to  continue  gaming,  but  also  to  neglecC  their 
regular  employment,  contract  idle,  and  too  often  vicious  habits, 
and  finally  involve  themselves  and  fiimilies  in  disgrace  and  ruin. 

Another  striking  view  of  the  folly  of  lotteries  is  pre- 
sented in  this  lecture,  to  which  we  desire  especially  to  call  the 
readei^s  attention.  We  have  been  examining  the  comparative 
chances  of  eain  or  loss ;  we  are  now  invited  to  examine  the 
real  value  of  a  lottery  chance. 

*  In  fair  dealing,  no  man  is  willing  to  pay  more  for  a  mere  ex- 
pectation of  profit  than  it  is  worth, — and  the  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  ralae  of  this  expectation,  is  to  multiply  the  benefit 
expected  by  the  fraction  which  represents  the  probability  of  ob- 
taining it.  Bat  we  may  make  some  advances  towards  a  true 
estimate  by  supposing,  in  each  case,  that  there  are  no  prizes  of 
any  other  denomination  than  the  one,  the  eiq)ectation  of  gaining 
which  is  the  subject  of  calculation.  Under  this  view,  and  de- 
ducting fifteen  per  cent,  firom  all  prizes,  we  arrive  at  the  follow- 
ing results:  The 

chance  for  a  $50  prize  being  1  to     817,  is  worth  5  3-16  cts. 

1,260  ''  1  to  22880,        *'       4  6-8       '* 

20,000  "  1  to  45769,        "     37 1-2       " 

^  In  each  case,  in  this  estimate,  the  worth  of  the  chance  is  the 
price,  which,  upon  a  fair  calculation,  a  person  ought  to  pay  for  a 
ticket ;  by  which  it  will  be  perceived,  that  a  lottery  office  is  a 
dear  market  for  fortunate  chances.' 

There  is  a  disposition  on  all  hands  to  rest  on  authority, 
and  to  cite  great  names  with  satisfoction,  when  they  have 
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been  ranged  on  that  side  of  a  quesUon  which  we  espouse. 
This  is,  however,  extremely  dangerous ;  and  if  followed  out, 
lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  all  im{)rovement,  civil,  political  or 
religious.  Where  would  have  been  the  model  of  republican 
government  and  of  free  institutions  which  our  country  now 
presents,  had  we  always  acted  on  these  principles?  Be- 
cause the  evils  resulting  from  lotteries  were  not  fully  known, 
and  were  often  entirely  unobserved  by  the  great  and  the  good  of 
past  times,  must  we  sustain  them  still,  when  evidence  accumu- 
lates, day  by  day,  proving  conclusively  that  they  do  no  good^ 
but  are  rather  productive  of  positive  evil,  even  when  manaeed 
with  perfect  integrity  ?  On  this  sul]ject  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowbg  passage : 

*  Contemplate  the  slare  trade.  Century  after  century  rolled 
away,  before  a  question  was  raised  in  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of 
that  traffic.  The  slave  traders  invoked  the  blessings  of  Heaven 
Hpon  their  enterprise;  and,  when  returning  from  their  depreda- 
tions upon  the  shores  of  Africa,  thanked  God  for  that  mercy 
which  had  protected  them  from  harm,  and  blessed  their  under- 
taking. And  these  men  were,  no  doubt,  oftentimes  sincere,  and 
perhaps  pious.  Even  in  Great  Britain,  where  slavery  is  now  un- 
known, it  was  not  until  after  an  arduous  struggle  of  twenty  years' 
duration,  that  Parliament  could  be  persuaded  to  abolish  it.  And 
shall  lotteries  be  sanctioned  in  this  age,  because  other  ages  ha?e 
done  so.^  Will  this  community  support  an  error,  nay,  a  demoral- 
izing e?il,  because  other  nations,  or  other  communities  in  our 
own  nation,  continue  to  do  so?    We  trust  not.' 

There  prevails  a  misapprehension  on  the  subject  of  lotteries. 
It  consists  in  supposing,  that  the  sum  proposed  to  be  raised  for 
a  given  object  is  the  extent  of  the  tax  levied  upon  the  com- 
munity, to  carry  on  the  proposed  lottery;  and  tne  question  is 
often  asked,  with  an  air  ol  triumph,  Is  the  sum  (say  ten  or 
twelve  hundred  dollars)  a  very  great  one  ?  Are  we  not  con- 
tinually called  upon  to  supply  nuich  larger  sums  ?  We  are : 
but  what  then  ?  If  the  managers  of  a  lottery  would  engage 
to  raise  the  sum  proposed  without  reserving  a  large  sum  for 
their  own  emolument  and  expenses,  and  without  stripping 
those  who  can  ill  afbrd  to  part  with  a  shilling, — ^there  might 
be  some  force  in  these  interrogations.  But  facts  abundantly 
prove  that  thb  is  not  the  case.  Examinations  made  by  the 
English  Parliament,  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and 
'ndiyidoalSi  give  a  very  di&rent  result.     The  error  lies  in 
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^supposing,  that  the  indmdual  adventurers  are  not  taxed  in  a  lot- 
tery which  b  established  to  raise  a  given  sum  for  the  community. 
But  when  we  consider  how  dispropoitiooate  is  the  sum  paid 
by  ticket  purchasers  to  their  ability  and  to  the  value  of  a 
chance,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  community  will  be  less 
impoverished  and  straitened  by  a  direct  tax  of  $500,  than  by 
a  lottery  to  raise  $60  or  $70. 

There  is,  probably,  no  subject  on  which  the  commu- 
nity are  so  little  informed  and  so  credulous  as  on  lotteries. 
They  are  often  much  incensed  by  taxation,  and  consider 
a  small  excise  oppressive ;  but  they  will  cheerfully  give  $5, 
that  the  government  may  receive  fifty  cents,  if  they  have  any, 
even  the  most  remote  chance,  of  winning  a  prize. 

We  find  several  facts  in  this  lecture,  proving  conclusively 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  fictitious  lotteries,  by  purchasing 
tickets  in  which,  no  benefit  accrues  ^  any  one  but  the  seller. 
This  is  a  species  of  swindling,  to  which  those,  who  can  ill  sustain 
the  loss  are  especially  exposed  by  their  ignorance.  And  yet, 
after  all  the  facts  which  have  been  made  public,  on  the  evils, 
both  necessary  and  incidental,  of  lotteries, — they  still  exist, 
«nd  have  the  sanction  of  the  law  to  sustain  them  in  sev- 
eral States  of  the  Union,  h  is  impracticable  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  pecuniary  evil  and  loss  which  is  thus  occasioned 
annually  to  the  community  ;  and  the  amount  of  moral  evil  is 
far  ^eater,  in  the  loss  of  character  and  influence,  in  the  for- 
mation of  intemperate  habits,  and  b  the  destruction  of  domestic 
peace  and  comfort. 

It  appears,  firom  good  authority,  that  in  nine  States  of  the 
Union,  there  were  four  hundred  and  twenty  classes  sold  in 
1832, — amounting,  at  scheme  prices,  to  $53,136,930 ;  and, 
with  the  addition  of  brokers'  commissions,  to  $66,420,162. 

It  is  devoudy  to  be  hoped,  that  the  eyes  of  the  people 
may  be  speedily  opened  to  the  alarming  and  mcreasing  extent 
of  thb  evil ;  that  we  shall  not,  as  in  times  past,  find  it  arrest- 
ing the  attention  of  a  few  separate  States  only,  but  that  all  the 
States,  viewing  it  in  a  proper  manner,  will  resolve  to  extermi- 
nate it  from  the  land. 
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Art.  IX. — Woodbridge's  Annab  of  Education. 
American  Annals  of  Education  and  ln8ir%u:tion.    Edited 
by  William  C.  Woodbridge.     Vol.  I. — ^III.     Boston. 
1831—3. 

Although  it  is,  perhaps,  not  strictly  within  the  province 
of  a  Review  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  merits  of  other  works 
of  a  similar  kind,  we  have  been  tor  some  time  past  intend'ing  to 
recommend  particularly  to  the  notice  and  favor  of  our  readers, 
the  very  valuable  monthly  journal,  which  is  published  in  this 
city  by  Mr.  Woodbridge,  under  the  title  of  American  Annab 
of  Education  and  Instruction,  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  work 
is  devoted :  that  there  is  no  question  in  the  public  mind  upon 
that  point,  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  extraordinary  efiorts 
that  are  making  in  all  quarters  for  improvement  in  education. 
It  is  equally  apparent,  that  one  or  more  journals,  exclusively- 
devoted  to  this  subject,  if  properly  conducted,  must  serve  a 
most  valuable  purpose ;  and  are,  in  fact,  almost  indispensable 
auxiliaries  to  any  system  of  vigprous,  enlightened,  and  concen- 
trated action.  We  find  accordingly,  that  in  Grermany,  where 
the  theory  of  education  has  been  more  scientifically  studied, 
and  more  successfully  reduced  to  practice  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  journals  of  this  kind  are  very  numerous. 
They  are  constantly  published  in  all  the  ordinary  forms  of 
periodical  literature,  annual,  quarterly,  monthly,  weekly,  and 
even  daily.  They  are  also  common  in  England,  and  most 
other  parts  of  civilized  Europe. 

The  work  before  us  is,  we  believe,  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  that  is  published  in  this  country,  and  we  re^t  to  learn 
that  the  patronage  which  it  has  hitherto  received  is  not  suffic- 
ient to  justifjr  its  continuance.  We  sincerely  hope,  that  effi>rts 
will  immediately  be  made,  with  all  the  necessary  vigor  and 
spirit,  bjr  the  fi-iends  of  educatbn  throughout  the  country,  for 
placing  it  upon  a  better  footing.  We  consider  it  entitled, 
not  less  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  than  by 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  to  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  all  who  are  really  interested  in  the  caase.  Few  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  unite  so  many  qualifications  for  car- 
rying on  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Woodbridge ;  and  no  one  could 
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employ  them  with  a  truer  and  more  disinterested  zeal  for  the 
object.  After  devoting  several  years  to  the  business  of 
practical  education  at  home,  and  makinc  himself  known  to  the 
public  by  elementary  worics  of  acknowledged  value  and  great 
popularity,  Mr.  Woodbridge  travelled  extensively  in  Europe, 
examined  on  the  spot  the  roost  approved  and  celebrated  insti- 
tutions for  education ; — became  acquainted  with  their  directors, 
and  made  himself  familiar  with  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
On  his  return,  he  brought  with  him  a  large  collection  oi  the 
most  valuable  books  and  journals,  that  treat  of  it,  mostly  in 
the  German  language,  and  wholly  unknown  to  the  public,  both 
here  and  m  Eo^and.  Provided  with  this  rich  stock  of  mate- 
rials, and  wishing  to  turn  them  to  the  best  passible  account  for 
the  good  of  the  cause,  he  determined  to  publish  them  m  a 

Seriodical  form ;  and  became  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the 
oumal  of  Education,  which  had  just  before  been  established 
in  this  city,  and  to  which,  in  order  to  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  series,  he  gave  the  title  of  American  An-- 
nals  of  Education  and  Instruction,  In  this  form  the  work 
has  been  continued  for  neariy  three  years ;  and  in  the  value  and 
variety  of  its  contents  has  folly  realized  the  highest  expecta- 
tions that  had  been  formed  of  it.  We  should  regard  its  dis- 
continuance as  a  serious  public  mbfortune. 

Among  the  numerous  articles  of  interest  and  value  that  have 
appeared  in  this  journal,  we  would  particularly  refer  our 
readers  to  a  series  of  letters,  in  which  the  editor  eives  an  ac- 
count of  the  Institution  of  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl,  m  Switzer- 
land. Mr.  Woodbridge  passed  several  months  at  this  place, 
and  examined  it  with  the  attention  due  to  its  celebrity.  Since 
h'ls  return,  he  has  been  in  constant  correspondence  with  Fel- 
lenberc.  His  account  of  the  establishment  is  very  complete ; 
and,  it  detached  from  the  Annab,  would  form  of  itself  a  very 
valuable  work.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  leading  feature  of 
the  Institution  at  Hofwyl  is  the  combination  of  manual,  and 
particularly  agricultural  labor,  with  study.  The  practicability 
and  expediency  of  education  upon  this  plan,  are  daily  be- 
coming more  and  more  objects  of  attention  and  inquiry  in  this 
country,  and  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  Institution,  whicli 
has  been  the  great  model  of  all  others  of  the  kind,  is  now 
wanted  as  a  book  of  common  reference.  We  know  of  none 
at  all  to  be  compared  with  this  of  Mr.  Woodbridee. 
The  series  of  letters,  by  the  editor,  upon  the  Inrant  School  of 
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Geneva,  is  also  of  particular  interest*  In  these,  be  distinctly 
points  out,  and  illustrates  by  the  practice  of  that  Institution, 
the  advantages  that  may  really  be  made  to  result  from 
such  schools,  as  well  as  the  serious  dangers  that  attend  them, 
if  injudiciously  conducted.  The  papers  on  the  introduction  of 
vocal  music,  as  a  branch  of  conmion  education,  are  exceedii^ly 
curious  and  important.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Woodbridge  upon  this  subject  have  already  produced  very 
important  practical  results  in  this  city,  where  we  have  now 
an  academy  of  music,  and  several  weU-firecpiented  musical 
schools.  The  articles  on  the  necessity  of  attention  to  physical 
and  moral,  in  connexion  with  intellectual  development,  and 
upon  the  advantages  of  bathing  and  swimming,  may  also  be 
mentioned  as  worthy  of  particular  notice.  There  b,  in  short, 
hardly  a  number  of  the  work,  which  does  not  contain,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  mass  of  information  on  the  common  topics  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  one  or  more  essays  of  a  novel,  curi- 
ous and  important  character. 

We  are  aware  that  any  journal  of  thb  kind  must  work  itself 
gradually  into  the  publb  favor :  but  we  are  still  surprised,  that 
the  Annals  have  not  yet  obtained  a  larger  share.  We  copy 
from  the  last  number  the  following  Notice  to  SubscriberSy  ex- 
hibiting the  present  state  of  the  work ;  and  earnestly  repeat 
our  wish  and  hope,  that  the  friends  of  education  in  this  neigh- 
borhood and  throughout  the  country  will  immediately  make 
the  exertk>n  necessary  to  ensure  its  continuance. 

'  Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  periodical 
on  Education,  but  with  little  success.  This  work  is  the  only  one 
of  a  general  character,  which  now  exists  in  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  we  are  informed.  Since  its  origin,' as  the  **  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation," it  has  never  been  profitable  to  the  editor,  nor  to  its  early 
publishers,  except  as  a  medium  of  advertising.  Its  first  editor 
was  compelled  to  abandon  it ;  and  for  some  time  after,  no  one 
was  found  willing  to  assume  its  responsibilities  permanently. 
The  present  editor  returned,  after  several  years  spent  in  examin- 
ing the  state  of  education  in  Europe,  charged  by  the  friends  of 
this  cause  abroad  to  make  known  the  improvements  which  they 
had  found  so  valuable.  He  believed  it  essential  to  the  improve- 
ment of  education  among  us,  to  have  some  periodical  devoted 
to  the  investigation  of  our  own  wants,  and  the  publication  of  our. 
own  plans  and  experiments,  which  should  serve  as  the  medium 
of  communication  among  the  friends  of  the  cause,  at  home  and 
abroad. 
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<  In  order  to  secure  a  pablication  of  this  kind,  so  fiur  as  possible, 
from  all  influence,  or  suspicion  of  influence,  he  purchased  the 
property  of  the  ''  Journal,"  and  subsequently  of  the  "  Education 
Keporter,"  and  has  conducted  it  for  three  years,  at  a  very  consid- 
erable expense.  His  great  object  was  to  place  the  work  on  such 
a  basis,  that  it  might  assume  a  permanent  and  national  character ^ 
and  he  did  not  take  the  charge  of  it  himself,  until  he  had  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  enlist  others,  in  his  view,  more  competent, 
by  an  offer  of  all  its  proceeds,  and  regular  contributions.  In 
order  to  make  it  known  more  extensively,  to  interest  the  friends 
of  education,  and  to  circulate  the  information  he  had  received, 
about  500  volumes  and  5,000  extra  numbers  have  been  sent  out, 
without  any  payment,  to  public  institutions,  missionary  schools, 
individuals  engaged  in  education,  and  the  editors  of  newspapers. 

'The  ardent  interest  expressed  in  the  subject,  throughout  our 
country,  the  general  approbation  of  the  work  itself,  and  the  grad- 
ual increase  of  subscriptions,  seemed  to  justify  him  in  proceeding, 
even  without  immediate  returns ;  and  in  publishing  a  larger 
number  of  copies  than  were  immediately  demanded.  He  believed 
it  safe  to  assume  that  in  a  country,  containing  10,000,000  of 
freemen  ^^  better  educated  than  those  of  any  European  communi- 
ij"  and  where  the  subject  of  education  excites  so  much  attention, 
at  least  1,500  persons  would  be  found  anxious  to  obtain  all  the 
light  of  jnodern  improvement  on  this  important  subject,  and  ready 
to  sustain  a  publication  devoted  to  it  Yet  the  event  has  prove<^ 
that  less  than  nine  hundred  can  be  found  to  support  a  work,  which, 
for  three  years,  has  received  warm  expressions  of  approbation 
from  parents,  and  teachers,  and  the  public  press.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  expenses  incurred,  he  has  never  received  a  dollar 
from  the  publication,  either  as  editor  or  proprietor.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  accounts  for  the  two  first  years  show  a  large  amount, 
in  addition  to  all  the  receipts,  still  due  for  printing  and  paper, 
for  which  he  is  red|K>nsible. 

*  During  three  years,  a  large  stock  of  materials,  already  pre- 
pared, and  the  aid  of  able  contributors,  enabled  him  to  conduct 
the  work  without  giving  up  other  employments.  The  friends  of 
education,  he  finds,  are  generally  too  much  engaged  in  active 
effort  to  continue  this  aid ;  and  the  increased  labors  of  editing, 
and  especially  the  examination  of  books,  now  require  so  much  of 
his  time,  as  to  aUow  little  efficient  eflbrt  of  any  other  kind.  The 
fiiture  proceeds,  with  the  present  number  of  subscribers,  will 
afford  no  return  for  his  labors,  or  those  of  contributors ;  much 
less  any  means  of  paying  past  arrearages.  CJould  the  subscrip- 
tion be  increased,  it  would  indeed  provide  for  the  foture,  and  for 
this  only.    Could  the  volumes  now  on  hand  be  disposed  of  by 
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those  inclined  to  fiiTOr  the  object,  without  dednction  for  the 
commission  of  agents,  the  sum  now  due  could  be  paid.  If  this 
cannot  be  effected,  he  can  see  no  other  alternative,  but  to  aban- 
don the  work  at  the  close  of  the  present  year,  and  resort  to  other 
means  to  provide  for  expenditures,  which  many  believe  have 
contributed  to  benefit  the  public,  by  the  diffusion  of  valuable  in- 
formation. 

^  He  has  come  to  this  conclusion  with  great  reluctance,  and  it 
will  give  him  pain  to  bid  farewell  to  a  large  number  of  his  sub- 
Bcril^rs,  whosis  personal  interest  in  the  work  has  been  fully  ex- 
pressed. He  hais  not  made  known  these  circumstances  earlier, 
because  he  had  hoped  to  sustain  its  losses  himself:  but  he  feels 
more  and  more  satisfied,  that  its  permanency  cannot  be  insured, 
unless  the  friends  of  education  will  unite  in  supporting  it,  by 
subscriptions,  and  by  contributing  to  its  pages.  Ck>uld  each 
subscriber  consider  himself  an  agent  for  life,  we  believe  this 
could  be  accomplished.  If  men  of  education  will  not  sustain  it, 
the  ignorant  certainly  will  not  do  it.  It  has  no  party  character 
or  popular  cUtrtutions  to  recommend  it.  Nor  can  it  fiimish  the 
mass  of  matter,  merely  copied  by  the  printer  fit>m  foreign  works, 
or  present  the  attractive  engravings,  which  give  such  wide  cir- 
culation to  some  of  our  periodicals.  It  depends  for  its  existence, 
on  that  number,  comparatively  small,  who  know  bow  to  prize 
solid  and  usefiil  information.  If  they  refiise  their  aid,  it  must 
expire.' 


Art.  X, — Dante. 

UOttimo  Commento  deUa  Divina  Commediay  Testa  Jb- 
dito  d*un  Contemporaneo  di  Dante,  Citato  degli 
Accademid   deUa    Crusca.    Pisa.     1827. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante,  by  one 
of  his  Contemporaries :  now  first  published,  ana  the 
same  that  is  quoted  by  the  Academy  DeUa  Crusca, 
under  the  title  of  UOttimo  Commento,  or  the  best 
Commentary, 

Homer  created  poetry  from  chaos : — Dante,  firom  cor- 
ruption. Both  were  animated  by  a  divine  spirit.  The 
power,  which  restpres  fi*eshness  to  the  forest  when  the  gloom 
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of  winter  has  passed  away,  must  be  as  mighty^  as  that  which 
first  calls  it  into  being. 

The  imagination  of  Homer  was  exalted  by  the  false,  but 
splendid  images  of  mythology.  Every  hill  and  every  foun- 
tain had  its  poetic  legend,  rrom  the  sacred  Olympus  to  the 
humblest  rivulet  that  trickled  through  the  Grecian  plains,  they 
were  aU  hallowed  by  some  mystic  and  divine  association.  The 
elements  of  poetry  existed ;  at  the  touch  of  genius,  they  awoke 
to  life. 

Very  different  was  the  period  when  Dante  conceived  his 
immortal  work.  Twenty-two  centuries  had  elapsed.  At  the 
head  of  the  ancient  poets,  Homer  stood  alone ; — ^in  Grecian 
antiquity  unrivalled,  and  in  Latin  antiquity  with  one  noble 
imitator,  who  infused  into  his  great  work  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  his  model. 

A  long  night  of  darkness  had  overspread  the  world.  Europe 
was  plunged  into  barbarism,  wilder  and  more  ferocious  than 
that  of  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece.  No  heroic  periods  had 
intervened,  to  fill  the  soul  of  genius  with  poetic  fire.  The 
past  was  Uank ; — the  future  enveloped  in  clouds ; — the  pres- 
ent agitated  by  political  strife, — by  petty  quarrels  between 
priests  and  monarchs, — ^by  civil  discord  between  contending 
factions, — ^by  fanatical  dbputes  and  useless  controversies 
upon  trifling  subjects.  No  period  could  be  less  favorable  to 
genius,  whether  we  consider  the  condition  of  Italy  in  Yeference 
to  religion,  pditics  or  literature. 

The  slaves  attached  to  the  soil,  who  peopled  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages,  did  not  tremble  before  their  masters  more, 
than  these  feudal  lords  quailed  before  the  power  of  the  church* 
The  Pope  and  the  priesthood  wielded  the  thunderbolts,  which 
were  believed  to  come  from  Heaven,  and  which,  like  those  of 
Jupiter,  were  fimned  on  earth.  Even  monarchs  bowed  before 
the  Vicegerent  of  God, — and  threw  their  jewelled  diadems  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  first  talisman,  projected  by  Grregory 
the  Seventh  for  exaldng  the  dominion  of  the  Papal  See,  was 
excommunication ;  the  second,  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood ; 
the  third,  and  that  which  rendered  Rome  the  centre  of  influ- 
ence, was  the  Holy  Wars.  Then  earthly  greatness  was  tram- 
pled in  the  dust ; — and  the  most  poweriiil  sovereips  of  Chris- 
tendom fought  as  subalterns,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  im- 
perishable crown. 

Meanwhile,  the  cities  of  Italy  improved  in  wealth  and  pow- 
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er.  The  pourage  of  every  class  was  nerved  by  danger,  and 
flounshiDg  republics  rose  from  amonest  confusion.  In  the 
midst  of  civil  discord,  the  Popes  called  in  the  ^d  of  foreign 
conquerors ;  and  m  the  life-tune  of  Dante,  a  French  Prince 
entered  Italy,  preaching  concord  to  the  republics,  and  holding 
out  promises  of  liberty,  in  order  to  enslave  them.  The  popu- 
lar party  was  attached  to  the  church  and  to  France, — the 
aristocracy  favored  the  descendants  of  the  Cesars. 

But  although  the  eyes  of  mankind  began  to  be  opened  to 
the  corruption  and  exorbitant  ambition  of  the  Roman  Church, 
religion  still  maintained  its  mfluence.  The  poetic  ficUons  of 
mythology  had  passed  away  ; — the  sun  of  paganism  had  set; — 
but  the  pure  light  of  Christianity,  which  in  after  ages  inspired 
Milton  with  his  most  sublime  and  affecting  images,  was  dark- 
ened by  the  gloomy  dreams  of  an  abstract  belief.  With  the 
utmost  heretical  license  were  mingled  the  gn>ssest  abuses  of 
superstition.  Astrologers  were  burned  by  the  inquisition. 
The  Jesuits  amused  the  credulity  of  the  public,  by  the  reve- 
lation of  innumerable  visions  with  which  they  professed  to  be 
favored.  A  belief  arose,  that  the  last  day  was  at  band  ; — ^and 
for  nearly  a  century  after  the  death  of  Dante,  the  dread  of  an 
approaching  general  judgment  continued  to  agitate  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  When  the  Pope,  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  proclaimed  a  plenary  mdulgence  to  all  who  should 
perform  a  pilgrimage  to  Home,  it  was  calculated  that,  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  two  hundred  thousand  forei^ers  succeeded  each 
other  daily  at  the  gate  of  the  Eternal  Ci^. 

literature  had  taken  a  scholastic  turn.  In  the  preceding 
century,  St.  Francb  and  St  Dombic  had  turned  all  the 
energy  of  their  ardent  minds  towards  the  mysteries  of  religion. 
fiy  their  example,  their  preaching,  their  persecution,  they  had 
re-awakened  the  religious  zeal,  which  for  some  time  past  had 
slumbered.  The  present  was  the  age  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
whose  writings  had  rendered  the  study  of  scholastic  theology 
so  universally  prevalent.  Intricate  and  useless  disquisitions 
became  the  leading  object  of  education.     The  passion  for  ver- 

"  Italy, 
kthe 
i,  for 
eece, 
were 
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few,  but  their  disputes  were  loog ;  if  they  could  not  convince,  ^ 
they  could  at  least  reason ;  one  absurdity  led  them  to  another, 
but  every  absurdity  ^ve  rise  to  a  conflict  of  words, — and 
words,  even  without  ideas,  were  as  the  breath  of  life  to  the 
lomiacious  Athenians.' 

In  the  time  of  Dante,  Hell,  Pui^tory,  and  Paradise  were 
forever  present  to  the  eyes  of  all  good  Christians,  under  a  ma- 
terial form.  The  nature  of  the  punbhments  prepared  for  the 
condemned  in  another  world,  was  the  constant  subject  of  loi^ 
and  learned  discussion.  It  was  this  state  of  public  opinion 
•and  feeling,  which  no  doubt  suggested  to  Dante  the  plan  of 
his  work. 

The  poets  who  preceded  him,  imitating  the  Proven<^aI 
bards,  sousht  by  &r-ietched  expressions  to  conceal  their  want 
of  true  feding.  Their  language  was  rude  and  harsh, — an  un- 
couth mixture  of  different  tongues.  A  few  love-songs,  ad- 
dressed to  an  imaginary  beauty ;  a  few  madrigals  full  of  cold 
conceits  and  labored  harmony, — these  are  now  of  little  value 
in  our  eyes,  except  as  proving  the  low  state  of  poetry  and 
the  poverty  of  the  language,  before  the  appearance  of  the 

Eeat  Florentine.  The  names  of  CiuUo  d' Alcamo,  a  Sicilian, 
ucio  Drusi  of  Pisa,  Guido  Guinicelli,  Guido  Cavalcante, 
Pierre  de .  la  Virne  and  others,  remind  us  of  a  train  of  ill- 
•equipped  attendants,  announcing  the  approach  of  a  mighty 
conqueror.  The  mysticism,  then  in  fashion,  was  borrowed 
iirom  the  Academy.  Poetry  was  a  strange  mixture  of  My- 
thology, Platonism,  and  Christianity ;  a  puerile  combination  of 
rhymes  and  rhythms,  strung  together  to  express  a  far-fetched 
compliment,  conveyed  in  an  allegory. 

In  the  midst,  then,  of  political  dissensions  in  which  he  took 
an  active  part,— of  a  corrupt  religion,  productive  either  of  gross 
superstition  or  of  besotted  athebm,^-under  the  disadvantages 
of  an  infant  literature  and  an  unformed  and  semi-barbarous  di- 
alect, Dante  arose  like  a  giant  amongst  a  generation  of  pie- 
mies,  and  constructed  that  noble  monument  of  genius,  which, 
after  a  lapse  of  five  centuries,  remains  without  an  equal,  as  it 
was  without  a  model.  The  small  lights,  which  faintly  glim- 
mered in  the  poetic  horizon,  were  extinguished  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  great  luminary.  The  poetry  of  Europe  became 
impressed  with  a  new  character,  and  the  beautiful  language 
of  Italy  assumed  a  new  bemg. 

Dante  was  bom  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1265  ;  and  his  vis- 
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ionary  journey  through  the  realms  of  eternal  sorrow,  purifica- 
tion and  bliss,  is  placed  in  the  Holy  Week  of  the  year  1300 ; 
when  the  poet  had  attained  his  thirty-fifth  year.  He  proba^ 
bly  chose  this  year  for  the  date  of  his  poem,  because  it  was 
the  period  of  the  jubilee,  when  multitudes  of  pilgrims  throng- 
ed to  Rome,  to  kneel  before  the  holy  relics  ;  when  the  streets 
and  the  churches  were  crowded  with  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
ages,  and  presented  a  scene  well  calculated  to  impress  the  im'^ 
agination  of  the  poet.  The  time  when  he  actually  began  to 
write  hb  poem  is  uncertain. 

He  had  not  passed  his  life  in  seeing  visions,  or  in  dreamine 
dreams.  His  earthly  pilgrimage  was  one  of  difficulty  and 
struggle.  The  unclouded  fortune  which  smiled  upon  his  early 
years  was  speedily  obscured,  and  the  astrological  predictions, 
which  foretold  his  glory,  seemed  far  from  their  fulfilment  In 
his  youth,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
speculative  theology,  and  found  relaxation  fix)m  his  severer 

Sursuits  in  the  exercise  of  his  talents  for  music  and  painting. 
Taturally  enthusiastic  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  of  a  stem 
and  contemplative  disposition,  the  condition  of  his  country 
prevented  him  from  giving  himself  up  to  the  one,  or  fitjm  in- 
dulging m  the  other.  The  tumults  of  the  camp  interfered 
with  the  repose  of  his  private  life  ;  and  such  was  his  reputation 
as  a  statesman,*  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  employed  in  no 
less  than  fourteen  embassies  to  foreign  courts.  He  was  also 
eminentiv  distinguished  for  his  personal  courage ;  and  at  the 
battle  oi  Campeldino  was  severely  wounded,  while  fighting 
valiantly  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Guelf  cavalry. 

After  having  been  elevated  to  the  chief  dignities  of  the 
State,t  and  having  been  accustomed  to  the  homage  which  was 

1)aid  to  his  talents,  wealth  and  official  greatness,  Dante  at 
ength  found  himself,  by  a  political  revolution,  exiled  from  his 
native  city, '  driven  about,' — to  use  his  own  pathetic  words,— 
*  by  the  cold  wind  that  springs  out  of  sad  poverty,*  and  com- 
pelled to  taste  *  how  bitter  is  another's  bread, — ^how  hard  it  is 
to  mount  and  to  descend  another's  stairs.'  He  wandered  from 
city  to  city,  trusting  to  the  capricious  favor  of  princes  for  a 

*  Boccaccio  relates  that  Dante,  when  he  was  appointed  Ambassador 
to  Pope  Boniface,  broke  out  into  this  exclamation,  *  If  I  go,  who  is 
there  to  stay  ?  If  I  stay,  who  is  there  to  ^ o  ? ' 

f  In  the  year  1300,  he  was  chosen  chief  of  the  Priors,  who  at  that 
time  held  the  principal  authority  in  the  republic. 
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temporary  hospitality  ;  finding  or  fancying  signs  of  coolness  in 
the  demeanor  of  his  patrons ;  unable  to  restrain  his  freedom  of 
speech,  or  to  model  his  haughty  deportment  to  the  lowly 
seeming,  which  became  an  exde  and  a  dependent  on  the  boun- 
ty of  strangers. 

If  his  public  career  was  unfortunate,  his  private  situation 
was  not  less  so.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  misfortune  is  the 
best  school  for  genius,  which  witbers  in  the  sunshine,  but  grows 
more  vigorous  in  the  storm.  The  favor  of  princes  renders 
it  cold  and  courtly  ;  domestic  happiness  frequently  lulls  it  to 
sleep ; — but  when  the  cords  which  bind  it  to  earth  are  severed, 
it  takes  its  natural  flight  towards  a  higher  sphere.  Thus 
Milton,  bred  in  the  midst  of  political  factions  and  religious 
fanaticism,  produced  hb  immortal  work  when  the  external 
world  was  forever  shut  out  from  his  sight  In  his  own  recol- 
lections he  found  the  model  of  those  fierce  passions  which  he 
represented ;  and  by  investing  them  with  a  veil  of  sublimity, 
rendered  them  fitting  attributes  for  his  fallen  spirits. 

The  most  exquisite  passages  in  the  poem  of  Dante  are  pro- 
duced by  his  eternal  regret  for  the  death  of  one,  whom  he 
loved  with  that  pure  and  intense  feeling  which  characterized 
him.  The  recollection  of  his  youthful  afiection  runs  like  a 
golden  thread  through  the  gloomy  tissue  of  his  thoughts,  and 
illuminates,  as  with  a  stream  of  holy  light,  the  mournful  sub- 
limity of  his  poem.  Never  was  so  noble  a  tribute  of  hom- 
age paid  by  a  poet  to  the  object  of  his  adoration.  He  has 
made  the  name  of  Beatrice  immortal  as  his  own.  His  laurels 
bind  her  brows,  and  wherever  the  fame  of  Dante  has  reached, 
the  memory  of  the  wise  and  beautiful  Mona  Bice  will  be  he!  J 
in  reverence. 

He  does  not  describe  her  character,  nor,  after  the  fashion 
of  modem  poets,  dwell  upon  her  beauty.  He  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  her  perfections  in  a  few  masterly  touches.     He 

E laces  her  in  Paradise,  and  represents  her,  out  of  pity  for 
im,  as  leaving  her  lofty  abode,  and  imploring  Virgil  to  res- 
cue him  from  perdition,  and  guide  him  on  his  arduous  jour- 
ney. When  his  courage  begins  to  fail,  the  magic  name  of 
Beatrice  restores  his  fainting  spirit ;  and  as  he  advances,  she 
still  watches  his  progress  from  her  high  station  in  the  Empyre- 
an. At  length  we  meet  her  in  her  mystic  chariot, — floating 
in  clouds,  and  surrounded  by  angels, — clothed  in  brilliant 
colors, — ^her  pure  brow  encircled  by  a  crown  of  unfading  olive. 
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—the  brigbtness  of  those  eyes,  which  mortal  could  not  gaze 
upon,  shaded  by  a  veil  of  resplendent  whiteness.  Soft  music 
announces  her  approach ;  but  in  the  midst  of  her  triumph, 
she  addresses  her  lover  in  a  tone  of  gentle  sadness.  We  see 
her,  wise  and  severe,  moving  him  by  just  reproof  to  repent- 
ance and  tears,  yet  feeling  the  interest  of  a  sister  in  his  welfare,, 
instructing  him  in  heavenly  mysteries,  guiding  him  from 
^tiere  to  sphere  through  the  regions  of  bliss,  while  the  stars 
grow  brighter  at  her  presence,-— and  becoming  more  radiant 
hhii^  as  she  approaches  the  source  of  Eternal  Lights 
Nor  is  thferO  perhaps  a  more  charming  picture  in  the  Comroe- 
dia  than-  that,  which  represents  her  as  resuming  her  statioi> 
on  a  throne  of  l^ht  amongst  saints  and  angels ; — shining  with 
new  splendor, — encircled  by  divine  raysy — ^yet  casting  from  aw 
in6nite  distance  a  sweet  and  beaming  smile  upon  her  lover. 

This  is  the  last  impression  we  receive  of  her ; — ^but  her  image 
never  deserts  the  poet,  and  the  prayer,  which  is  offered  up  ii> 
his  fiivor  by  Saint  Bernard  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  is  in  the  name* 
of  the  divine  Beatrice.* 

The  allegorical  attributes  which  the  Poet  ascribes  to  her,. 
are  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the  age  ; — but,  while  other 
poets  fell  in  love  that  they  might  sing  theu*  griefe,  Dante  sung, 
because  he  loved. 

*  lo  mi  son  un,  che  quando 

Amore  spira,  note,  ed  in  quel  modo 
Ch'ei  detta  dentro,  ve  signiiicando.' 


-  *  Count  of  me  but  as  one. 


Who  am  the  scribe  of  love ;  that,  when  be  breathes,. 
Take  up  my  pen^  and  as  he  dictates,  write.' 

It  is  true  that,  after  the  death  of  Beatrice,  and  while  he  yet 
brooded  in  melancholy  over  a  loss  which  seems  to  have  ad- 
mitted of  no  consolation,  he  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  la 
marry  a  lady  of  high  birth  and  fortune, — Gemma  de  M anetta 
de'Donati.  As  might  have  beett  expected,  he,  who  had 
vowed  to  devote  his  genius  to  immortalize  the  memory  of  his 
first  love,   enjoyed  little   happiness   in  such  a  union.     His 

*  The  fortunate  discovery  of  the  portrait  of  Beatrice  by  Signer 
Melchior  Messerini,  must  now  silence  all  the  doubts  which  have  beeiv 
thrown  upon  her  actual  existence.  She  is  represented  as  youn^  and 
beautiful ; — her  appearance  and  dress  corresponding  to  the  descnptionr 

g'ven  of  both  by  the  poet    The  picture  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  ot 
iotto  or  OdengL^FM/.  Conu  dt  MeiserinL—FireraeylSSSl 
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biographers  and  commentators  have  represented  this  lady  as 
a  modem  Xantippe.  At  all  events,  her  kinsmen  were  devot- 
ed to  the  opposite  political  party ;  and  when  the  troubles  of 
the  republic  drove  the  poet  into  exile,  he  was  alone  in  his 
wanderings. 

He  found  at  length  a  permanent  friend  and  benefactor,  and 
one  capable  of  appreciating  a  mind  like  his,  in  the  Prince 
Guide  Novello  de'  Polentani,  the  father  of  that  unfortunate 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  whose  beautiful  episode  has  excited  the 
sympathy  of  succeeding  ages,  and  inspired  the  genius  of  mod- 
ern poets.  But  the  unhappy  fortune  of  Dante  again  pursued 
him.  Being  sent  by  Prince  (Juido  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
the  Venetians,  the  citizens  of  that  republic  were  so  decided- 
ly opposed  to  an  accommodation  with  Ravenna,  that  they 
would  not  even  admit  the  ambassador  to  an  audience.  Dante 
returned  to  the  court  of  his  patron ; — ^but  an  unconquerable 
sadness  preyed  ever  after  upon  his  spirit ;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1321,  he  died,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

To  enlighten  the  age  id  which  he  lived,— -to  show  men  the 
fate  which  awaited  them  in  another  sphere, — to  make  known  his 
bold  opinions  on  the  subjects  which  then  agitated  dl  Christ- 
endom,— to  evince  his  horror  at  the  corruption  of  religion, 
and  at  the  vices  of  his  countrymen, — ^to  hold  up  to  the  exe- 
cration of  posterity  the  most  eminent  men,  who  by  their  crimes 
had  disgraced  their  high  station, — and  lastly,  to  leave  an  eter- 
nal record  of  his  gratitude  to  the  few  and  faithfiil  friends  who 
had  cheered  him  m  the  hour  of  adversity, — such  were  the 
chief  objects  which  Dante  had  in  view,  when  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  his  Commedia. 

He  appealed  to  the  people  in  their  native  idiom,— and  by 
selecting  his  words  from  the  different  Italian  dialects, — ^by  bor- 
rowine  from  the  Latin,  the  Greek  and  the  Provencal  tongues, 
he  infused  new  vi^or  and  originality  into  his  native  language, 
and  made  known  the  wonderfiil  harmony  and  energy  of  which 
the  Italian  b  susceptible. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Dante  also  desired  to  gratify  his  pri- 
vate feelings  of  revenge.  It  would  not  seem  so,  from  the  im- 
partiality with  which  he  has  consigned  his  friends  and  foes  to 
a  region  of  torture  ;  among  the  former,  particularly,  Francesca, 
the  daup:hter  of  his  patron,  his  master,  Brunette  Latini,  to- 

f  ether  with  Guidoguerra,  Te^hiaio  Aldobrandi^  and  Giacopo 
lusticucci. 
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The  mth<H:  qS  tbo  Comuiedia  must  buve  pofBessed  a  fiind 
of  knowledge  beyond  that  of  ordinary  men.  He  is  at  once  a 
iDoraUst»  a  tbeolpgiuiOy  and  an  astronomer, — femiliar  with  the 
study  of  ancient  and  pro&ne  classics^— the  learned  nanator  of 
interesting  events, — the  energetic  painter  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  bis  age.  His  astronomical  knowledge  is  displaced 
in  the  mechanical  oonstmction  of  his  spiritual  world,— his  theo- 
lo^cal  lore  and  philosophical  science  in  the  various  punish- 
ments allotted  to  the  different  personages  who  play  their  part 
(m  that  vast  theatre,  and  while  the  whole  afforded  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  ot  his  poetic  genius,  it  also  enabled  him  to 
illustrate  those  peat  moral  lessons,  which  form  the  ostensible 
baaisof  his  work. 

The  poem  is  a  succession  of  pictures ; — representing  scenes 
for  the  most  part  tragic,  and  consisting  sometimes  of  a  group, 
and  sometimes  of  a  single  figure,  a  full  length,  a  profile,  or  a 
sketch, — ^beheld  by  a  dim,  lurid  light,  impemcdy  visible,  and 
with  an  aspect  dark,  grim  and  terrible ;  tne  features  distorted 
by  anguish,  or  severe  in  scorn,  or  serene  m  lofty  dignity.  The 
master  stands  like  a  powerfiil  enchanter, — ^he  waves  his 
wand, — he  traces  the  mysterious  circle, — and  evokes  a  sue* 
cession  of  shades,  which  pass,  like  the  spectral  monarcbs  in 
Macbeth,  in  dim  review  befim  us.  The  past,  the  present, 
the  future  are  shadowed  forth,  and  our  minds  become  oppress- 
ed with  tenor.  Sometimes  a  fonn  of  light  and  loveliness  is 
reflected  to  our  yiew; — ^we  would  make  the  fiur  vision  stay, — 
and  it  is  gone. 

To  enumerate  the  principal  beauties,  or  to  prait  out  the 
most  splendid  scenes  of  the  Commedia,  would  be  a  woric  of 
time  and  labor.  To  remark  on  the  di^rent  symbolical  mean- 
ings and  all^ories,  which  commentators  have  attached  even  to 
the  fim  cantos  of  the  Inferno,  would  be  to  enter  mto  a  neariy 
mterminable  discussion.  We  can  only  mention  a  very  few  of 
the  most  striking  passages  in  this  wonderfol  poem. 

The  translation  by  Gary  seems  to  be  the  only  Endisb  one, 
wluch  conveys  even  a  remote  idea  of  the  beauty  ofthe  ori- 
g^iaL     I)e  has  followed  his  author  with  wonderfiil  fidelity 

of  oma- 
andpated 
along  by 
measured 
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steps.  I^e  incalotdflbid  dkBcdkies  which  a  fettigtiet  h^  to 
encounter)  in  appreciating  the  meritsi  of  a  poem  which  the  Ital- 
ians themselves  find  difficolty  in  oomprebendiiig»  render  this 
work  a  valuable  addition  to  English  literature.  Perhaps  had 
a  similar  translation  in  the  French  language  been  practicable, 
Voltaire  might  have  repented  of  his  hasty  Judgment, — ^Le 
Dante  paurra  entrer  dam  h»  bibliothiquti  aes  cuHeux^  mati 
H  ne  serajanUHs  In.' 

The  first  scene  of  the  poem  is  decidedly  allegorical,  and  faft^ 
given  rise  to  an  infinity  of  explanations  and  commentaries.  In 
the  midst  of  the  journey  of  life,  the  poet  finds  that  he  ha^  wan- 
dered fifom  the  direct  path,  and  is  alone  in  a  dark  and  wild 
forest  He  knows  not  how  he  entered  it,  having  been  over- 
whelmed with  sleep.  He  arrives  at  the  foot  of  a  h3I,  whose 
summit  is  gikled  by  the  rajrs  of  the  morning  sun.  He  be^s 
to  ascend  the  hill,  but  his  progress  is  opposed  by  a  spotted 

Cnther, — a  fierce  Hon,— and  a  hungry  wolf.  He  drawiJ 
ck  in  terror,  and  perceives  a  human  figure.  It  is  th6  shade 
of  Virgil,  who  had  always  been  the  object  of  bis  admiration. 
Virgil  explain^  to  him  that,  by  the  desire  of  Beatrice,  he  has 
left  the  place  of  his  repose,  and  descended  to  earth  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding  him  in  the  direct  path.  Then  tb^  fear  of 
the  poet  vanishes,  and  be  expresses  his  renewal  of  cdurage  in 
the  beautiful  simile,— 

*  Quale  i  fioretti,  dal  nottumo  gelo 
Chinati  e  chinsi,  poi  che'l  sol  grimbianea. 
Si  drizzan  tutti  aperti  in  lore  stele; 

Tal  mi  fec'io  di  mia  virtute  stanca.' 

*  As  flowerets  by  the  frosty  aif  of  Ai^ht, 

Bent  down  and  closed,  when  day  has  blanched  their  leaves^ 
Rise  all  unfolded  on  thei^  spiry  stems ; 
So  was  my  fiunting  vigor  tiiew  restored/ 

The  expounders  of  Dante  have  expended  great  labor  in 
their  explanation  of  this  first  and  prncipa}  allegory.  Most  of 
the  ancient  commentators  were  oiopinion,  tbst  ^  tiie  dark  and 
wild  forest  in  the  ttAdst  of  life's  joutney,'  referred  to  the  innu- 
merable vices  and  depraved  passions  of  Dante^-— (bat  ^  the 
eoodly  mount'  signified  viftoey-^^he} leopard,  Hon  and  wolf, 
luxury,  ambition  imdaivarice^ — Virgil,  moiral  pbikisopby, — and 
Beatrice,  theolc^.  Again,  some  modetn  commentators,  among 
many  arguments  i^ainst  the  cocrectness  of  this  inteipretatioui 
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ha^g  observed  that  Vir^,  in  explaining  to  Dante  the  reasons 
of  Charon's  refusal  to  ferry  him  over  in  his  bark,  says,— 

'  Quinci  non  passa  mai  anima  buona,' 

*  Hence  ne'er  hath  past  good  spirit/ 

justly  remark  that  this  expression  could  not  be  applied  to 
one  sunk  m  vice ;  and  have  therefore  supposed  the  daric  forest 
to  allude  to  the  vices  and  passionsy  not  ol  Dante,  but  of  man- 
kind in  general. 

A  modem  writer  *  has  probably  arrived  at  a  more  just  in- 
terpretation of  the  text.  He  brings  many  mgenious  arguments 
to  prove,  that  the  wUd  and  deserted  forest  signifies  the  mis- 
ery of  Dante,  deprived  by  exile  of  all^that  he  most  valued, — 
the  goodly  mountain  the  peace  and  consolaUcm  for  which  he 
longed, — his  passage  from  the  forest  to  the  mountain  the 
increase  of  hope  in  his  soul ;  —  the  light  of  the  new  day  the 
consolation  which  he  derived  from  hope, — the  leopard,  beau- 
tiful and  cruel,  Florence, — the  lion  France, — the  wolf  the 
church  of  Rome ;— the  apparition  of  Virgil,  sent  by  Bear 
trice,  an  alleviation  to  his  sorrows  by  study ;  the  way  by 
which  Virgil  promised  to  draw  him  from  that  valley,  his 
admirable  poem,  which  might  induce  his  country  to  free  him 
from  exile, — and  the  guidance  of  Virgil  the  necessary  vir- 
tue, which  he  derived  from  meditating  on  the  works  of  the  Al- 
tissimo  Poeta. 

The  opening  scene  of  the  third  canto  is  magnificent.  The 
poet  and  his  guide  stand  before  the  everlasting  gates  of  the 
infernal  re^ons,  and  read  their  terrible  inscripUon. 

'  Per  me  si  v&  nella  cittk  dolente : 
Per  me  si  va  nell'  etemo  dolore ; 
Per  me  si  va  tra  la  perduta  gente. 

Giustizia  mosae  'I  mio  alto  fiotore 
Fecemi  la  dinna  potestate 
La  somma  sapienza,  e'l  prime  amore. 

Dinanzi  a  me  non  fiir  cose  create 
8e  non  eteme,  ed  io  etemo  doro ; 
Laaciate  ogni  qwranza,  voi  ch'  entrate.' 
irm. 1- ._.^  .v^  ^..^  of  woe, 

for  aye.  ' 

red; 
Urine, 
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Sapremest  Wisdom,  and  primeTal  Love. 
Before  me  things  create  were  none,  saTO  things 
Eternal,  and  eternal  I  endure. 
All  hope  abandon, — ye  who  enter  here.' 

Although  the  Divine  Comedy  must  completely  baffle  the 
Tules  of  French  criticism,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished,  on  read- 
ing M.  Sismondi's  translation  of  various  passages  of  Dante,  at 
the  want,  either  of  attention  or  knowledge  of  the  language,  dis- 
played by  that  celebrated  writer  on  various  occasions ;  and  on 
none  more  than  in  his  translation  of  this  very  passage.  Dante, 
who  is  always  a  theologian  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  po- 
etical ideas,  by 

*  Power  Divine, 

Supremest  Wisdom  and  Primeval  Love,' 

evidently  refers  to  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  M.  Sis- 
mondi  overlooks  this  intention,  and  thereby  entirely  alters  the 
sense  of  the  passage,  which  he  renders  thus ; 

*  Pour  moi  s'unit  k  la  haute  puissance, 
Le  sage  Amour  du  divin  Cr^ateur.' 

While  the  terrible  inscription  appears  traced  in  obscure 
characters  upon  Hell's  portal, — sighs,  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions, mingled  with  hoarse  and  angry  voices,  are  heard  from 
within.  Virgil  explains  to  his  pupil,  that  this  is  the  abode  of 
those  indifferent  men  who  on  earth  did  neither  good  nor  evil ; 
who  hid  their  talent  in  the  ground.  They  are  mingled  with 
the  angels  who  were  neither  rebellious  nor  true  to  their  Maker. 
Neither  heaven,  nor  hell  will  receive  them.  The  shade  of  the 
Mantuan  mentions  them  with  unutterable  scorn. 

'  Fama  di  lore  il  mondo  esser  non  lassa ; 

Misericordia  e  giustizia  gti  sdegna. 

Non  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda,  e  passa.' 

— —  *  Fame  of  them  the  world  hath  none, 
Nor  suffers,  mercy  and  justice  scorn  them  both. 
Speak  not  of  them,  but  look,  and  pass  them  by.' 

The  spirits  are  ferried  over  the  Acheron  by  Charon,  with 
eyes  of '  burning  coal ; '  for  Dante  has  no  scruple  in  mingling 
the  ancient  mythological  belief  with  the  new, — the  poetic  col- 
orine  of  Greek  mythology  with  the  terrors  of  Catholicism.  He 
boldly  dips  his  pencil  mto  the  declining  rays  of  the  gorgeous 
heathen  sun-set,  and  blends  them  with  the  fantastic  clouds 
which  obscured  the  new  Aurora. 
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*  Caron  demonio  ood  oechi  di  brtgia^ 
Loro  acceniMndo,  tatte  le  racooglie ; 
Batte  ocA  remo  qaalmiqiie  si  adagia.' 

*  Charon,  demoniac  form. 

With  eyes  of  burning  coal,  collects  them  all, 
Beck'ning ;  and  each,  that  lingers,  whh  his  oar 
Strikes.' 

Michel-An|elo,  in  his  Last  Judgment,  has  designed  the  ideas 
of  Dante,  wim  the  exactness  of  a  faithful  translator.  He  has 
been  especiall;^  true  to  his  original  in  the  6gure  of  Charon  in 
his  bark,  striking  the  lingering  spirits  with  his  oar.  It  is  a 
matter  of  eternal  regret  to  the  admirers  both  of  the  poet  and 
the  ardst,  that  a  copy  of  Landino's  Commentary  of  Dante, 
which  was  enriched  with  designs  by  Michel-Angelo  of  all  the 
figures  mentioned  in  the  poem,  in  every  variety  of  actk>n  and 
attitude, — was  lost  in  a  sea-voyaee. 

Minos,  the  Judge  of  Ancient  Hell,  b  introduced  by  Dante 
as  a  modem  Demon.  Here  Buonarotti  agab  follows  die  ideas 
of  Dante,  and  with  something  of  the  satiric  genius  of  the  Po- 
et, has  reveneed  himself  on  one  Bia^o  da  Cesena,  who  dis- 
E leased  him  by  some  criticisms  on  his  works, — by  painting 
im  to  the  life  under  the  figure  of  the  Infernal  Judge.* 

It  is  ih  the  circle  over  which  Minos  presides,  that  the  horrors 
of  the  Infernal  regions  commence.  Until  then,  we  meet  only 
those  whose  sole  crime  was  ignorance  of  the  truths  of  Christ* 
ianity ; — ^they  are  sad,  but  suffer  no  torture. 

^  Genti  y'eran  con  occhi  tardi  e  gravi, 
Di  ffrande  autorit^  ne'  lor  sembianti : 
ParlaTan  rado  con  voci  soaTi.' 

^  There  dwelt  a  race,  who  slow  their  eyes  around 

Majestically  moved,  abd  in  their  port 

Bore  eminent  authority :  they  spake 

Seldom,  but  all  their  words  were  tonefol  sweet' 

And  now  begins  a  series  of  the  most  appalling  pictures,  that 
the  human  imagination  has  ever  conceived ;  different  grada- 
tions of  horror  and  degrees  of  torture,  represented  in  such  vivid 

*  It  is  said  that  Messer  Biagio  having  complained  to  the  Pope  of 
the  liberty  which  the  painter  hi^  taken  with  his  features,  his  Hobne» 
asked  bim,  in  what  part  of  the  picture  Michel- Anffelo  had  placed  him, 
and  Biagio  having  replied  that  he  was  painted  in  Hell,  '  Had  he 
placed  you  in  Purgatory,'  said  the  Pope,  'there  would  have  been  some 
remedy ;— but  in  hell,  mtta  eH  rtdei^iftio.* 
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cokm,  ditt  we  can  scarceljr  smilo  at  the  popular  belief  that 
Dante  actually  descended  into  Hell  ;•<— ^  and  that  his  sallow 
complexion  and  crisp  beard  were  owing  to  his  having  ventured 
too  near  the  fire.'* 

<  Christianity/  says  M.  Ginguen6,  ^  attributes  to  Hell  but 
two  kinds  of  punbhment ; — fire  and  eternal  damnation ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  eternal  deprivation  of  the  sovereign  good.  Dante 
bcmowed  from  the  hell  of  the  ancients  the  idea  of  a  variety  of 
torments,  suited  to  the  diversity  of  crimes ; — and  this  idea, 
which  saved  him  firom  a  fatiguing  uniformity,  furnished  him 
with  numerous  pictures,  contrasts  and  gradations  of  terror. 
Wind,  rain,  hail,  devouring  and  gnawing  insects,  kindled  tombs, 
burning  sands,  monstrous  serpents,  flames,  frozen  plains,  and 
at  length  an  ocean  of  transparent  ice,  under  which  tne  damned 
suflfer,  and  keep  eternal  silence, — such  are  the  terrible  re- 
sources which  be  found  in  this  fruitful  idea.' 

Terror  and  pity  are  the  chief  emotions  which  agitate  us,  as 
we  read  these  vivid  descriptions.  The  mmd  reposes  with  a 
more  mournful  interest  and  one  of  a  gentler  nature,  upon  some 
passages  ; — as  for  instance  on  the  alfecting  episode  of  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini,  so  well-known,  so  universally  admired, 
and  which  can  never  lose  its  charm,  so  long  as  one  human 
heart  beats  with  human  feeline.  Truly  this  episode  is  as 
a  trembling  moon-beam  amidst  tne  dark  storm, — sofi,  gentle 
and  melancholy, — ^yet  deepening  bv  contrast  the  surrounding 
^oom.  There  is  one  touch  in  it  which  evinces  the  poet's  in- 
timate knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  is  that  where  Frances- 
ca,  while  her  lover  stands  sighing  by  her  side,  silent  and  sunk 
in  grief,  exclaims  with  a  kind  of  desperate  joy ; 

*  Questi,  che  mai  da  me  non  sia  diviso ; ' 

'  He  who  ne'er  firom  me  shall  separate.' 

The  contrast  between  the  feelings  of  the  lovers  is  finely  im- 
agined. 

The  chief  reason  of  our  intense  bterest  in  this  poem  is  the 
dim,  uncertam  light  by  which  the  various  scenes  are  beheld. 
Something  always  remains  through  which  we  cannot  penetrate ; 
some  object,  to  discover  which  we  strain  our  eyes  in  the  ob- 
scurity. This  love  of  mystery  is  inherent  in  the  human 
mind.  It  is  the  aspirine  of  the  immortal  soul  after  that 
knowledge,  which  cannot  be  acquired  on  this  side  the  grave. 

*  Giovanni  Boccaccio. 
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Like  Dante,  we  find  ourselres  in  the  midst  of  life's  journey. 
We  know  not  whence  we  came,  nor  whither  we  go;  and 
we  shall  seek  to  penetrate  the  darkness,  and  to  elucidate  the 
mysterious  truths,  which  revelation  has  dimly  shadowed  forth, 
till  eternal  light  shall  he  poured  upon  the  obscurity.  Then, 
like  the  poet,  when  he  drank  of  the  pure  waters  of  Paradise, 
and  was  admitted  to  a  view  of  the  Eternal  City,  we  shall 
quench  our  thirst  at  the  Everlastin|  Fountain,  and  our  eyes 
being  opened,  we  shall  find  how  trifling  is  the  sum  of  all  hu- 
man knowledge. 

The  horror  of  the  words  which  commence  the  seventh  can- 
to, consists  in  their  obscurity.  Commentators  have  sought 
in  vain  to  expound  their  meaning ; — they  remain  the  hoarse, 
unintelligible  roar  of  a  Demon. 

*  Pape  Satan,  Pape  Satan,  aleppe,' 

here  even  the  genius  of  Buonarotti  would   be  limited ;  he 
might  give  us  the  figure  of  Pluto,  but  the  terror  lies  chiefly  in 
the  mystic  sound  of  the  verse. 
Cary's  translation, 

'Ah  me!    O  Satan!    Satan!' 

does  not  convey  the  same  impression.  The  words  continue 
to  startle  us,  as  the  miraculous  writing  on  the  wall  appalled 
Belshazzar ;  but  there  is  no  Daniel  to  give  the  interpretation. 

The  description  of  the  Cityof  Dis,  with  its  burning  towers, 
guarded  by  mnumerable  demons,  who  furiously  oppose  the 
entrance  of  a  living  man,  is  sublime  in  horror ;  and  the  angry 
angel,  traversme  the  Styx  with  unwet  feet,  announced  by  a 
*  loud-crashing  °  and  terrible  sound  that  made  either  shore 
tremble,  is  a  grand  and  fearful  picture. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  dreary  and  horrible  in  the 
description  of  the  vast  plams,  covered  with  open  sepulchres, 
and  separated  by  flames  which  bum  forever,  without  consum- 
ing their  victims.  A  voice  issues  fix>m  the  midst,  and  the  proud 
Farinata,  who  scorns  even  the  torments  of  hell,  lifts  his  bead 
from  his  tomb,  on  hearing  the  language  of  his  native  land.  He 
disdainfully  inquires  who  were  the  poet's  ancestors,  and  recog- 
nising in  him  a  political  adversary,  proudly  recounts  his  exploits. 

Yet  even  here  there  is  a  beautiful  touch  of  simple  and  gen- 
tle feeling.  Cavalcante,  the  father  of  Guide,  rises  firom  his 
tomb,  and  eagerly  inquires  for  his  son, — then  thinking  from  tht 
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hesitation  of  Dante  that  the  prince  is  no  more,  he  falls  back 
supinely  into  his  sepulchre,  forgetting  his  own  fate  in  sorrow 
for  that  of  his  son,  deprived  forever  of '  the  blessed  day-light.' 

In  proportion  as  the  crimes  of  the  lost  souls  have  been  more 
atrocious,  the  horrors  of  their  torments  increase.  We  pass 
into  the  abyss  guarded  bv  the  Minotaur  and  the  Centaurs, — 
we  cross  the  river  of  boiling  blood,  in  which  are  plunged  the 
souls  of  tyrants, — we  follow  the  poet,  in  his  dreary  journey 
through  the  dark  forest,  whose  trees  bear  thorns  and  poison, 
and  in  whose  rough  and  knotted  trunks  dwell  the  imprisoned 
souls  of  suicides,  to  the  plain  of  burning  sand,  on  which 
descends  an  eternal  rain  of  fiery  flakes, — ^till  at  length  the 
imagination,  nearly  fatigued  with  all  these  horrors,  gladly  re- 
poses upon  a  more  gentle  picture. 

In  the  midst  of  the  burning  sands,  one  of  the  pale  and 
trembling  phantoms  recognises.  Dante.  It  is  the  shade  of  his 
master,  Brunetto  Latini.  The  poet  approaches,  in  an  attitude 
of  profound  reverence  and  pity,  and,  with  words  full  of  ten- 
derness, expresses  his  unchanging  gratitude  for  the  care  which 
Brunetto  had  taken  of  him  in  his  youth. 

The  winged  monster  Geryon,  wheeling  his  downward  flight 
through  the  darkness,  with  his  trembling  rider,  is  an  image  at 
once  grotesque  and  sublime.  He  swims  slowly  through  the 
void,  where  no  sound  is  heard,  but  the  roar  of  the  torrent 
descending  to  the  gulf  *  This  extraordinary  descent,*  says 
M.  Ginguen6,  'is  painted  with  frightful  reality.  We  par- 
take the  terrors  of  the  poet,  thus  suspended  over  the  abyss, 
and  we  almost  feel  our  bead  grow  giddy  as  we  see  him  de- 
scend.' 

We  feel  increasing  wonder  at  the  genius  of  the  poet,  when 
the  same  pencil,  which  produced  these  images  of  horror,  traces 
with  equal  spirit  a  picture  of  the  simple  cares  and  comforts  of 
the  villager. 

'  In  quella  parte  del  ffiovinetto  anno, 
Che'  1  sole  1  crin  sotto  rAquario  tempra, 
£  gia  le  notti  al  mezzo  di  sen  vanno : 

QrUando  la  brlna  in  su  la  terra  assempra 
L'imagine  di  sua  sorella  bianca, 
Ma  poco  dura  alia  sua  penna  tempra ; 

Lo  villanello,  a  cui  la  roba  manca, 
Si  leva,  e  guarda,  e  vede  la  campagna 
Bianchegglar  tatta,  ond'  ei  si  batte  I'anca : 
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Ritorna  a  can,  e  qua  e  Ik  li  Itgna, 
Come  '1  tapiiiy  ehe  oon  sa  che  si  uccia : 
Poi  riede,  e  la  speranza  rmgaYagna, 

Yeggendo  '1  mondo  aver  cangiata  fiiccia 
In  poco  d'ora,  e  prende  suo  Tiiicastroi 
E  nior  le  pecorelle  a  pascer  caccia. 

'  In  the  year's  early  nonage,  when  the  son 

Tempers  his  tresses  in  Aquarius'  urn, 

And  now  towards  equal  day  the  nights  recede. 

When,  as  the  rime  upon  tlM  earth  puts  on 

Her  dazzling  sister's  image,  but  not  long 

Her  milder  sway  endures ;  then  riseth  up 

The  Tillage  hind,  whom  fails  his  wintry  store. 

And  lookmg  out  beholds  the  plain  around 

All  whitened  :  whence  impatiently  he  smites 

His  thighs,  and  to  his  hut  returning  in. 

There  paces  to  and  fro,  wailing  his  lot, 

As  a  discomfited  and  helpless  man ; 

Then  comes  he  forth  again,  and  feels  new  hope 

Spring  in  his  bosom,  finding  e'en  thus  soon 

The  world  hath  changed  its  countenance,  gnups  his  otook. 

And  forth  to  pasture  drives  his  little  flock. 

Perhaps  none  but  those  who  arebamshed  forever  firom  their 
native  land,  can  fiilly  appreciate  the  natural  beauty  of  those 
lines,  where  a  condemned  soul,  tormented  by  devouring  thirst, 
recalls  to  bis  mind  the  clear  streams  and  shady  groves  of  Italy. 
The  remembrance  of  its  blue  skies  and  balmy  air  is  of  itself 
sufficient  torture. 

'  Li  ruscelletti,  che  de'  verdi  colli 
Del  Casentin,  discendon  giuso  in  Amo, 
Facendo  i  lor  canali  e  fireddi  e  molli, 

Sempre  mi  stanno  innanzi,  e  non  indamo, 
Che  1'  immagine  lor  via  piii  m'asciuga, 
Che  '1  male  ond'io  nd  vdto  mi  discamo.' 

*  The  rills,  that  glitter  down  the  grassy  sk>pes 

Of  Casentino,  making  fi*esh  and  soft 

The  banks  whereby  they  glide  to  Arno's  stream, 

Stand  ever  in  my  view ;  and  not  in  vain ; 

For  more  the  pictured  semblance  dries  me  up. 

Much  more  than  the  disease,  which  makes  the  flesh 

Desert  these  shrivelled  cheeks.' 

The  gloom  and  sublimity  are  less  broken  in  upon  by  gentle 
images,  as  we  descend  lower  into  the  regions  of  despair.    We 
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ttiTive  at  the  central  pk,  guided  by  that  false  light,  which  was 
<  less  than  the  night  and  less  than  the  day ;  '-^where  the  blast 
of  the  horn  resounds  anK)ng  the  gigantic  forms,  which  are 
ranged  like  towers  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss.  In  the  last  circle 
with  its  frozen  lake,  where  the  assassms  are  plunged  in  ^thick- 
ribbed  ice/  we  arrive  at  the  magnificent  episode  of  Ugolbo. 

As  the  Francesca  da  Rimini  moves  us  with  pity,  so  here 
our  tears  are  congealed  with  horror  ;•*— and  yet,  as  the  wretch^ 
ed  father  himself  says  ;— 

*  Ben  se'  crudel,  se  tu  gik  non  ti  duoli, 
Pensando  ci6,  ch'al  mlo  cuor  s'annunziafa : 
E  se  non  piangi,  di  che  pianger  suoli  t  ^ 

*  Right  cruel  art  thou,  if  no  pang 

Thou  feePst  at  thinking  what  my  heart  foretold  ; 
And  if  not  now,  why  use  thy  tears  to  flow? ' 

It  is  the  simplicity,  the  pathos,  with  wluch  is  recorded  the 
dreadful  fact  of  a  father  and  his  children  shut  up  in  a  lone 
tower  overiooking  the  Amo,  and  lefi  there  to  perish  with 
hunger,  that  freezes  our  blood  as  we  read.  They  hear  the 
gates  locked,  the  key  is  thrown  into  the  river.  The  children, 
who  in  their  sleep  wept,  and  asked  for  bread,  awaken.  The 
father  looks  at  them,  and  sheds  no  tear.  They  weep,— -and 
his  little  Anselm  says 

*  Tn  guardi  si, padre ;  che  hnii ' 

'  Thou  lookest  so !  Father,  what  ails  thee  ? ' 

Days  pass  on.-^One  by  one  the  children  die.  Humanity 
shudders  at  the  rest.  It  seems  as  if  a  word  more,  a  word  less, 
would  mar  the  terrible  simplicity  of  the  picture. 

Lucifer,  *  that  Emperor,  who  sways  the  realm  of  sorrow/— 
surrounded  by  eternal  ice,  solitude,  and  silence,  is  the  last  gi- 
gantic picture  of  the  Inferno. 

We  feel  as  if  we  breathed  a  new  ttttttosphetB  i  tA  if,  like  the 
poet  himself,  we  washed  from  our  faces  the  dmoke  of  the  in- 
fernal braziers ;  when  we  arrive  at  the  opening  canto  of  Pur- 
gatory. The  style  suddenly  becomes  serene  and  brilCant,  like 
a  song  of  triumph  afier  a  funeral  chant.  The  poet  stands  by 
the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the  raountain  of  Pmrgatorr,  and  rejoices 
in  his  passM^  Itam  obscurity  to  light.  Neariy  the  first  picture 
which  we  behold  is  a  bark,  floating  rapidly  over  the  waters, 
filled  with  souls  on  their  way  to  the  region  Cff  poitfeation,  con- 
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ducted  by  an  angel  with  white  and  hminous  wings,  which 
strike*  the  air,  and  guide  the  boat.  Sounds  of  hol^  melody  are 
heard.  The  shades  are  chanting  the  hynuii  which  was  sung 
by  the  Israelites  on  leaving  Egypt. 

Among  the  spirits,  Dante  meets  with  his  friend  and  musical 
instructer,  CaseUa.  The  living  man  would  embrace  the  shade, 
and  finds  nothing  but  empt v  air.  Then  Dante  prays  Casella  to 
smg,  if  death  has  not  made  him  lose  the  remembrance  of  his 
art ;  and  the  musician  sing?  one  of  the  canzones  of  the  poet, 
with  so  melodious  and  touching  a  voice,  that  the  shades  crowd 
round  to  listen,  and  stand  enraptured.  The  music  of  Italy, — 
the  melody  of  other  days,  sung  by  the  sea-shore  of  another 
world, — forms  a  beautiiul  scene,  and  fiUs  the  mind  with  a 
pleasing  sadness. 

Alone,  and  apart  from  a  crowd  of  shades,  the  poet  observes 
the  proud  Itahan  bard,  Sordello  of  Mantua,  famed  for  the 
harmony  of  his  verses ;  the  favorite  poet  of  the  people  in 
the  days  of  chivalry ;  who  united  the  glory  of  militai^  renown 
to  his  poetic  talent;  one  of  those  troubadour-chevaliers, 
<  who  could  only  breathe  their  harmonious  si^hs  at  the  feet  of 
a  princess.'     Ik  does  not  answer  when  Vir^  speaks  to  him, 

'  Lasciava  U>  gir,  solo  guardando 

A  goisa  di  leon  quando  si  posa. 


'  Bot  let  htm  onward  pass, 


Eyeing  us  as  a  lion  on  his  watch.' 

But  when  he  hears  that  Virgil  is  a  native  of  Mantua,  he 
rises  and  embraces  him  ; — and  on  learning  that  he  is  none  oth- 
er than  the  ^  Glory  of  Latium,'  he  falls  at  his  feet. 

The  approach  of  evenbg  is  announced  b  these  beautiiiil 
and  affecUng  lines. 

^  Era  giJl  I'ora  che  volge  '1  disio 
A'  naviganti  e'  nteneriace  1  cuore, 
Lo  di,  che  ban  detto  a'dolci  amici,  a  Dio ; 

E  che  lo  nuoTO  peregrin  d'  amore 
Ponge,  se  ode  squilla  di  lontano, 
Che  paja  '1  giorno  pianger  che  si  muore.' 

*  Now  was  the  hour  that  wakens  fond  desire 
In  men  at  sea,  and  melts  their  thoughtful  heart 
Who  in  the  mom  have  bid  sweet  friends  fiirewell. 
And  pilgrim  newly  on  his  road  with  love 
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Thrills,  if  he  hear  the  vesper  bell  from  far, 
That  seems  to  moarn  ibr  the  expiring  day.' 

Though  Purgatory  is  a  region  of  pain  and  sorrow,  it  is  sor- 
row illuminated  by  hope.  The  terror  which  weighed  down' 
our  spirits  in  the  regions  of  despair  ceases ;  the  pictures  as- 
sume a  brighter  character ;  their  coloring  becomes  more  bril- 
liant. The  poem  is  now  enriched  with  glowing  descriptions, 
mingled  with  natural  and  pathetic  ideas.  The  soft  and  holy 
music,  the  angels  with  their  brilliant  robes,  solden  hair  and 
snow-white  wings, — ^the  meeting  between  mends  who  had 
on  earth  known  and  loved  one  another,  and  who  continue  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  afiahrs  of  a  world  which  remains 
vivid  in  the  memories  of  those,  who  have  not  yet  tasted  of  the 
joys  of  Paradise, — the  whole  is  mingled  with  thoughts  so  just 
and  philosophical,  and  with  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  as  to  justify  the  epithet  of  divinCy  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  the  work. 

When  they  have  passed  from  circle  to  circle,  and  have  ar- 
rived at  the  last  which  conducted  to  the  terrestrial  Paradbe, 
the  angel  of  God  appears  before  them. 

'  E  cantava  :  Beati  mundo  corde, 
In  voce  assai  pid  che  la  nostra  viva, 
Poscia :  piu  non  si  va,  se  pria  non  morde, 

Anime  sante,  il  fuoco :  entrate  in  esso, 
Ed  al  cantar  di  1^  non  siate  sorde.' 


-•«< 


Blessed  are  the  pure 


In  heart,"  he  sang,  then  near  him  as  we  came, 
"  Go  ye  not  further,  holy  spirits !  "  he  cried, 
^'  Ere  the  fire  pierce  you  :  enter  in :  and  list 
Attentive  to  the  song  ye  hear  from  thence."  ' 

When  the  poet  hesitates  to  enter  into  the  flames  through 
which  he  must  pass  before  reaching  Paradise,  Virgil  says 


'  or  vedi,  figlio, 

'  Fra  Beatrice  e  te  ^  questo  muro.' 


-'  Mark  now,  my  son,' 


'  From  Beatrice  thou  art  by  this  wall 
Divided.' 

At  the   name   of  Beatrice,  Dante  unresistingly  follows  his 
guide. 

The  Terrestrial  Paradise  is  the  emblem  of  primitive  inno- 
cence, or,  according   to  some  theologians,   the  type   of  the 
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church.  The  description  of  the  young  and  beautiful  Matilda, 
sindng  and  gathering  flowers  by  the  side  of  the  limpid  waters^ 
under  the  shadows  of  the  eternal  trees, — ^her  sweet  laugh,  bril- 
liant eyes,  and  melodious  song, — is  a  beautiful  picture,  whatever 
be  its  allegorical  meaning. 

The  approach  of  Beatrice  is  announced  with  pomp  and 
splendor.  The  whole  forest  becomes  brilliantly  illuminated,, 
and  a  soft  melody  is  heard  through  the  air.  The  symbolic 
procession  which  follows  is  taken  from  the  sacred  imaees  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  hjrmns,  partly  from  the  rsalni» 
of  David,  and  partly  from  the  writings  of  VirgiL 

The  mysterious  chariot,  which  contains  the  object  of  the 
poet's  deathless  adoration,  is  surrounded  by  saints  and  angels 
whosin^  ^  in  holy  chant,' — and  shower  around  them  ^unwith- 
ering  lilies.' 

'  lo  vidi  gik  nel  cominclar  del  giorno. 
La  parte  oriental  tutta  rosata, 
E  I'altro  ciel  di  bel  sereno  adorno, 

E  la  faccia  del  Sol  nascere  ombrata 
Si  che  per  temperanza  di  vapori 
L'occhio  lo  sostenea  lunga  fiata ; 

Cosi  dentro  una  nuvola  di  fiori, 
Che  dalle  mani  angeliche  saliva 
E  ricadcTa  g\h  dentro  e  di  fiiori, 

Sovra  Candida  vel,  cinta  d'oliva. 
Donna  m'i4>parye,  sotto  verde  manto, 
Vestita  di  color  di  fiamma  viva. 

E  k>  spirito  roio,  che  gia  cotanto 
Tempo  era  state  con  la  sua  presenza, 
Non  era  di  stupor,  tremando,  affiranto. 

Senza  degli  occhi  aver  pir  conoscenza. 
Per  occulta  virtu,  che  da  lei  mosse, 
D*  antico  amor  senti  'la  gran  potenza.' 

I  have  beheld,  ere  now,  at  break  of  day 
The  eastern  clime  all  roseate,  and  the  sky 
Opposed,  one  deep  and  beautiful  serene ; 
And  the  sun's  face  so  shaded,  and  with  mists 
Attempered' at  his  rising,  that  the  eye 
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And  o'er  mjr  spirit,  that  so  long  a  time 

Had  from  her  presence  felt  no  shuddering  dread. 

Albeit  mine  eyes  discerned  her  not,  there  moved 

A  hidden  virtue  from  her,  at  whose  touch 

The  power  of  ancient  love  was  strong  within  me.' 

He  turns  towards  Virdl;  to  express  bis  awe  and  rapture  ; 
but  Virgil,  his  guide  ana  ^  best-loved  father/  has  left  hmi ; — 
and  in  a  transport  of  mingled  feeling,  he  weeps.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  Beatrice  speaks, 

'  Dante,  perch&  Virgilio  se  ne  vada, 

Non  piangere  anche,  non  piangere  ancora,^ 

Che  pianger  ti  convien  per  altra  spada.' 

'  Dante !  weep  not  that  Virgil  leaves  thee ;  nay 
Weep  thou  not  yet:  behoves  thee  feel  the  edge 
Of  oUier  sword,  and  thou  shak  weep  for  that' 

The  only  human  interest,  which  we  feel  after  entering  Par- 
adise, is  in  the  poet  himself.  We  cannot  sympathize  in  the 
perfect  happiness  of  those  dorious  beings,  who  feel  neither 
nope  nor  fear.  The  whole  becomes  a  scene  of  splendor  and 
beauty,  music  and  light ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  this  ethereal 
glory  are  theological  discussions  and  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions, makine  of  Paradise  an  academic  school,  surrounded  by 
the  most  brilliant  and  magic  cdorin^. 

As  they  advance  m  their  aerial  journey,  Beatrice  fixes  her 
eagle  gaze  on  the  sun,  and  the  poet  looks  in  her  eyes,  until 
their  l^tghtness  grows  too  dazzling.  They  hear  the  harmony 
of  the  spheres,  and  the  astronomical  system  is  explained  bv 
Beatrice.  They  visit  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupi- 
ter,— they  ascend  to  Saturn  on  a  golden  ladder  covered  with 
stars ;  and  having  entered  the  constellation  Gemini,  the  poet 
turns  his  glance  towards  the  earth,  and  smiles  at  its  ^  pitiful' 
semblance.' 

Each  planet  is  inhabited  by  myriads  of  happy  souls ;  and 
as  they  ascend  higher,  the  beauty  of  Beatrice  becomes  more 
radiant ;  until  it  is  as  difiicult  to  gaze  upon  her,  as  upon  the 
stars  themselves. 

They  visit  the  garden,  where,  among  innumerable  flowers  of 
a  thousand  dyes,  blooms  the  mystic  Rose,  in  which  the  Word 
became  flesh.  This  is  the  flgure,  under  which  the  Catholic 
Poets  have  always  delighted  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 
She  is  surroundea  by  <  legions  of  splendors,'  amidst  melody 
to  which  the  sweetest  earthly  music  sounds  as  ^  a  rent  cloud, 
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when  it  grates  the  thunder.'  The  whole  description  is  gcn-- 
geous  in  design  and  coloring,  and  the  scene  terminates  by  the 
holy  legions  chanting  the  '  Regina  Qeli,^ 

*  So  sweetly,  the  delight  hath  left  me  never.' 

The  splendor  grows  fatiguing.     The  emblematical  meaning, 
contained  in  the  descriptions,  can  alone  ^give  bterest  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  nine  choirs  of  angels,  bumbg  eternally 
with  Divine  Love,— of  the  Seraphim  and  Cherubim, — the 
Dominions,  Virtues  and  Powers, — ^the  Principalities  and  Arch- 
angels.    Another  source  of  interest,  to  the  men  of  that  period, 
consisted  in  the  scholastic  discussions  on  the  divine  essence 
and  nature  of  angels ;  in  the  discourse  of  St.  Peter,  b  which 
he  inveighs  against  the  corruption  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  in   the  satirical  reflections  upon  priests  and    priestcraft, 
which  seem  unworthy  of  souls  in  a  state  of  holiness  and  bliss. 

In  the  ninth  circle,  all  is  light,  and  love,  and  joy.  A  river 
of  light  flows  through  the  centre,  bordered  with  flowers  of  in- 
credible beauty.  From  the  river  issued  brilliant  sparkles, 
which  flew  amongst  the  flowers,  where  they  seemed  like 
*  rubies  chased  in  gold.'  By  the  desire  of  Beatrice,  Dante 
drinks  of  this  water,  and  his  eyes  being  opened,  he  sees  that 
the  spariss  are  angels,  and  the  flowers,  mortals.  He  beholds 
in  a  vast  circle  of  light  more  than  a  million  of  thrones,  dis- 
posed like  the  leaves  of  a  rose,  where  sit  angels  and  the  souls 
of  Just  men  made  perfect.  An  innumerable  host  of  celestial 
beings,  with  faces  of  flame  and  wings  of  gold,  float  over  the 
Eternal  City.  Here  Beatrice  leaves  him,  and  resumes  her 
throne  of  light,  ^  in  the  third  circle  from  the  highest.' 

The  poet's  next  guide  is  the  venerable  Saint  Bernard,  who, 
in  a  beautiful  and  solemn  prayer,  supplicates  the  Virgin  Mary 
that  Dante  may  be  enabled  to  contemplate  the  brightness  of 
the  Divine  Majesty.  The  prayer  ds  beard.  He  receives  a 
glimpse  of  the  Great  Mystery ;  and  declares  his  inability  to 
describe  what  he  beheld. 

Here  terminates  this  wonderful  poem, — unique  in  its  beau- 
ties, and  even  in  its  faults.  The  age  was  answerable  for  the 
latter ;  the  merit  of  the  former  belongs  to  the  poet.  *  There 
is  more  to  be  learned,'  says  Alfieri,  '  from  the  faults  of  Dante, 
than  from  the  beauties  of  any  other  writer.' 

If  posthumous  glory  can  soothe  the  shade  of  departed  ge- 
nius, the  stern  spirit  of  Dante  may  repose  in  peace.     The 
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first  tribute  paid  to  his  memory  was  by  Guido ;  and  the  voice 
of  friendship  pronounced  his  funeral  oration.  Ravenna,  which 
received  the  stranger  in  exile,  first  mourned  his  loss,  and  hal- 
lowed his  remains. 

But  death  is  a  fire,  which  purifies  the  true  gold  from  the  ex- 
traneous dross.  Florence  mourned,  when  too  late,  her  ingrati- 
tude towards  the  noblest  of  her  sons.  His  fellow-citizens 
humbled  themselves  before  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
From  hatred  they  passed  to  admiration, — fit)m  admiration,  to 
awe  and  reverence.  Like  the  barbarians,  amons  whom  Saint 
Paul  sought  shelter  at  Melita,  after  denouncing  him  as  a  crim- 
inal, they  were  now  ready  to  worship  him  as  a  God. 

Already  was  accomplished  the  prediction,  which  the  poet 
puts  mto  the  mouth  of  Ser  Bninetto. 

^  La  tua  fortuna  tanto  onor  ti  serba, 
Che  Tuna  parte,  e  I'altra  ayranno  fame 
Di  te.' 

*  Thy  fortune  hath  such  honor  in  reserve, 
That  thou  by  either  party  shalt  be  craved 
With  hunger  keen.' 

Embassies  were  sent  to  Ravenna  to  implore  the  restoration 
of  the  poet's  ashes  to  his  birth-place,  but  the  request  was  re- 
fused. Michel-Angelo, — whose  genius  so  closely  resembled 
that  of  the  *  gran  padre  Alighiery  that  his  sculpture  is  like  the 
poetry  of  Dante  in  marble, — ^Michel-Angelo  himself  in  after 
ages  repeated  the  prayer  in  vain.  Even  the  authoritative  de- 
mand of  the  Pope  was  unheeded ;  and  Florence  remmns  ex- 
posed to  the  reproach  of  the  traveller,  who  vainly  searches 
among  her  illustrious  dead  for  the  tomb  of  the  Father  of  Ital- 
ian poetry.* 

*  Ungrateful  Florence !   Dante  sleeps  afar, 
Like  Scipio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore ; 
Thy  factions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war, 
Proscribed  the  bard,  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages  : ' 

*  A  mapiificent  tribute  has,  however,  been  paid  by  Florence  to  the 
memory  of  Dante.  In  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  wnich  contains  the 
ashes  of  Galileo,  of  Alfieri,  and  of  Michel-Angelo,  a  splendid  mauso- 
leum has  been  erected  in  honor  of  the  great  poet  It  is  the  workman- 
ahlp  of  Stefano  Ricci,  a  Florentine  sculptor,  and  was  completed  in  the 
year  1829. 
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la  andent  days,  he  would  have  been  deified.  In  a  Christian 
country,  though  altars  did  not  blaze,  statues  were  raised  and 
medals  coined  in  his  honor.  Besides  the  profound  and  subtle 
aUegory  which  the  poem  contained,  and  the  bold  strain  of 

Srophetic  denunciation  which  it  assumed,  it  had  a  yet  stronger 
old  on  the  curiosity  of  tho  age  in  which  it  was  written.  A 
strong  personal  interest  was  felt  in  discovermg  the  key  to  the 
various  characters  therein  represented.  The  most  illustrious 
families  beheld  their  kinsmen  and  acquaintance,  their  friends 
and  foes,  registered  in  this  undying  record, — as  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perpetual  bliss,  or  consigned  to  eternal  in&my.  A 
line,  a  word  frequently  designated  them;  their  place  of  abode, 
their  heraldic  insignia,  the  catastrophe  of  their  death,  some- 
times the  one  crime  which  had  blotted  their  escutcheon. 

Homer  retraced  the  heroic  a^es  of  Greece ;  Virgil,  those  of 
ancient  Italy ;  Mihon,  in  later  tmies,  chose  for  his  theme  the 
history  and  fate  of  the  original  parents  of  mankind.  His  char- 
acters were  angels  of  light  and  darkness ;  or  man  in  his  primi- 
tive state,  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  themselves.  These 
poets  were  travellers  in  unknown  and  distant  regions,  who 
were  enabled  to  display  to  their  fellow-men  the  marvellous 
treasures,  which  they  had  brought  fit>m  an  unexplored  land. 
They  exhibited  to  their  countrymen  those  great  names 
which  are  hallowed  by  the  lapse  of  ases, — ^heroes,  whose  mighty 
deeds  nosed  them  to  the  rank  of  gods ;  or  mortals,  coeval 
with  creation's  dawn,  with  whom  the  celestial  spirits  deigned 
to  hold  communion. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  great  Florentine.  His  characters 
were  those  of  his  own  period,  with  whose  history  the  public 
were  acquainted,  and  whose  families  and  descendants  were 
alive,  and  frequently  in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  power. 
But  the  position  m  which  he  placed  them,  threw  an  interest 
round  their  story,  stronger  than  could  have  been  produced  by 
the  adventures  of  any  individual,  however  illustrious,  of  a  more 
remote  date.  The  terror  and  pity,  and  m  some  cases  the 
vengeance  of  the  Italians  was  awakened,  when  the  shadowy 
forms  of  their  contemporaries  were  made  to  pass  in  review  be- 
fore them,  stripped  of  those  external  advantages  which  while 
livmg  had  rendered  them  respected,  and!had  cast  a  veil  over 
their  crimes.  The  cruel  husband  shrunk  from  the  picture  of 
bis  murdered  wife,  herself  condemned  to  perdition,  yet  pro- 
phesying that  for  him  was  destined  the  lowest  pit  in  hell. 
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The  son  beheld  his  father  plunged  m  eternal  wo,  yet  continu- 
ing to  feel  a  tender  interest  in  his  welfare.  The  treacherous 
assassin,  who  still  occupied  his  place  among  the  nobles  of 
the  land,  trembled  at  seeing  himself  represented  as  in  heU, 
while,  according  to  the  bold  supposition  of  the  poet,  a  demon 
animated  his  body.  The  *  mighty  mantle '  itself  was  no  pro- 
tection to  the  wearer.  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  plunged  head 
foremost  in  the  flames,  was  represented  as  waiting  there  for 
the  arrival  of  hb  guilty  successors.  The  effect  was  mdescriba- 
ble.  Some,  unable  to  endure  the  contempt  of  their  country- 
men, condemned  themselves  to  voluntary  exile ;  some,  struck 
with  terror  and  despair,  died  broken-hearted ;  and  others  fell 
victims  to  the  private  vengeance  of  the  poet's  firiends.* 

The  two  sons  of  Dante,  together  with  another  anonymous 
writer,  were  the  first  commentators  on  the  Commedia.  In 
1350,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  Giovanni  Visconti,  assigned  this 
office  to  six  learned  men,  two  theolodans,  two  philosophers,  and 
two  literati.  At  Florence,  a  public  chair  was  instituted  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  iUustrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Poem  of 
Dante,  fkich  verse  was  read  and  expounded  in  the  churches, 
like  a  text  from  Holy  Writ.  The  first  who  filled  the  office, 
was  the  eloquent  Boccaccio ;  and  when  death  put  a  period  to 
his  labors,  his  successors  were  chosen  fix)m  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  aee.  Among  them  were  Antonio  Piovano,  and 
Filippa  Villani. 

The  example  of  Florence  was  followed  by  Bologna,  Pisa, 
Placenza  and  Venice.  At  Bologna,  the  office  of  lecturer  on 
Dante  was  sustained,  for  ten  years,  by  Benvenuto  da  Imola. 

The  four  chief  commentators  on  the  Commedia  were  Cris- 
toforo  Landino,  Alessandro  Velutello,  the  Jesuit  Venturi, 
and  the  Padre  Lombardi.  The  first,  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  invention  of  printing,  when  the  criticism  of  words  formed 
a  study  apart  firom  all  others,  is  sometimes  unnecessarily  pro- 
lix, and  sometimes  more  visionary  than  his  text ;  but  he  had 
at  least  the  advantage  of  living  but  a  century  after  Dante, 
while  Florence  yet  retained  some  of  her  ancient  simplicity. 
Velutello,  in  the  next  century,  did  little  or  nothing  towards 
illustrating  the  poetical  beauties  of  Dante,  though  he  may  be 
regarded  as  a  steady  and  useful  guide. ,  Both  these  commen- 

♦  Biagioli,  pref.,  p.  IV^  Note  3. 
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tators  are  in  some  danser  of  meeting  mih  the  fete,  which  Vol- 
taire predicted  of  the  Commedia  itself. 

In  the  nbeteenth  century,  when  the  Jesuits  had  become  the 
sole  directors  of  the  education  of  youth,  and  when  their  great  ob* 
ject  was  to  decry  the  merits  of  a  poem  from  whose  authority 
rrotestant  authors  admitted  of  no  appeal,  Venturi,  one  of  their 
order,  biassed  by  his  principles,  endeavored  by  every  means 
m  his  power  to  exaggerate  the  faults,  and  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  religious  opinions  displayed  in  the  poem. 

Tiraboschi,  usually  so  diligent  a  critic,  passed  over  the  Com- 
media with  the  mention  of  a  few  dates,  and  some  critical  no- 
tices of  no  value.  Sperone  Speroni,  then  reckoned  an  oracle 
of  literature,  ventured,  however,  m  defiance  of  the  power  and 
hostility  or  the  Jesuits,  to  express  his  admiration  of  the  Com- 
media. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Jesuits,  Lombardi,  a  Franciscan, 
disgusted  with  their  malignity  and  false  taste,  wrote  his  Com- 
mentary on  Dante, — ^the  most  usefiil  historical  criticism  of  the 
work,  which  has  yet  appeared.  Having  examined  an  old 
edition,  called  the  Nidooeatinaf  he  inserted  in  his  comment 
the  various  readings  which  are  to  be  found  in  each  page,  and 
which  sometimes  illustrate,  and  sometimes  embellish  the 
verses.  But  his  partiality  for  this  edition  rendered  him  disin- 
genuous and  partial  in  his  representation  of  the  others.  Above 
^1,  he  openly  attacked  the  Florentine  edition,  which  bears 
the  date  of  1595,  and  has  always  been  held  in  reverence  by 
the  learned. 

The  literati  were  roused  by  this  attack.  The  chief  antago- 
nist of  Lombardi  was  Monsignor  Dionisi  of  Verona,  who  made 
war  not  only  on  the  Nidobtaiina^  but  on  all  other  editions, 
ancient  and  modem,  without  excepting  the  Florentine.  The 
commentary  of  Lombardi  was  published  in  1791.  Five  years 
afterwards,  Dionisi's  edition  was  splendidly  printed  at  the  JBo- 
doni  press,  but  was  found  to  contain  the  most  striking  errors 
of  the  numerous  copyists,  whom  the  editor  had  examined. 
Lombardi,  although  he  published  his  commentaiy,  did  not 
dare  to  put  his  name  to  the  work.  His  initials  alone  were 
given,  with  a  picture  of  Dante,'and  an  obscure  inscription,  inti- 
mating the  danger  he  was  in  from  the  power  which  had  tram- 
pled upon  kings  and  emperors. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  Cionacci,  a  noble  Florentine,  pro- 
jected an  edition  of  the  Divina  Commedia  in  one  hundred  vol- 
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tunes,  of  which  one  was  to  be  appropriated  to  each  canto,  to- 
gether with  a  Latin  translation  from  the  Strozzi  library.  This 
translation,  which  has  never  been  printed,  is  now  in  the 
Vatican.  It  was  made  by  Giovanni  di  Serravalle,  Prince 
Bbhop  of  Fermo.  He  executed  the  work  at  the  particular 
request  of  two  English  prelates,  who  were  among  the  clergy 
of  the  Council  of  Constance ; — Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Bath,  and 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Cionacci  published  a  catalogue 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty-two  editions  of  Dante,  existing  in  his 
^ay! 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  numerous  commentators  and  learned 
critics,  who  for  five  centuries  have  exercised  their  ingenuity, 
and  sometimes  the  patience  of  their  readers,  in  illustratmg  the 
obscurities  of  the  Commedia, — notwithstanding  the  new  light 
thrown  upon  these  by  Biagioli, — Foscolo, — Monti, — Perticari 
and  others, — ^the  poem  yet  remains  an  inexhaustible  mine,  firom 
which  fresh  treasures  may  be  extracted.  Time  cannot  abate 
the  enthusiasm  of  its  admirers ;  fashion  and  novelty  have  no 
influence  over  its  ever-during  truths. 

Volumes  might  be  written  concerning  the  various  works 
which,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  have  thrown  light  on  the 
words  and  phrases  of  Dante.  Some  are  in  the  perishable 
form  of  pamphlets ;  others,  in  the  shape  of  folio  volumes,  are 
buried  in  the  libraries.  Yet  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  an  edi- 
tor,— ^that  of  illustrating  the  obscure  allusions  of  hb  author, — 
has  hitherto  been  executed,  in  the  case  of  the  Commedia,  with 
more  attention  than  success. 

*  All  the  other  great  poems  in  the  world,'  says  Foscob, 
united  together,  do  not  perhaps  contain  so  many  allusions,  as 
the  Divine  Comedy  alone.  TTie  poem  of  Dante  comprehends 
the  whole  history  of  his  age, — all  that  was  then  known  of  arts, 
letters  and  sciences  ; — the  manners,  the  customs,  the  princi- 
ples of  his  period,  and  their  origin  in  preceding  ages,  as  well 
as  the  theological  opinions  and  their  great  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  and  actions  of  men.  His  allusions  are  rapid,  various, 
and  succeed  each  other  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.'  An- 
ecdotes are  related, — manners  are  mentioned, — crimes  are 
recorded,  of  which  no  contemporary  writer  has  taken  notice. 

It  b  chiefly  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  publication,  which 
fe  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  must  be  hailed  with 
pleasure  by  every  admirer  of  Dante,  even  while  regretting 
that  so  valuable  a  commentary   should  not  have  appeared 
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during  the  life-time  of  some  of  the  most  learned  critics  of  the 
Commedia.  It  was  published  but  a  few  years  since,  at  Pisa, 
and  is  one  of  those  from  which  the  first  compilers  of  the  Fb- 
cabulario  took  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  words ;  entitling  it 
sometimes  ^ilBuonOj — sometimes  *  VOttimOy  and  sometimes 
*  VAntico  Comento.^  It  is  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  in  the  preface  by  the  Signer  Alessandro  Torri,  in  these 
words: 

*  Publishing  at  length,  after  three  years  of  continued  study  and 
labor,  "  I'Ottimo  Comento '  on  the  Diyina  Commedia,  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  by  pompous  and  flowery  language  to  increase 
its  importance,  or  to  boast  of  its  utility.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
books  which  recommend  themselves;  and  instead  of  pointing  out 
the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  publish  it,  we  ought  rather 
to  make  known  the  various  causes,  which,  to  the  detriment  of 
human  learning,  have,  until  this  day,  prevented  or  retarded  its 
publication.' 

The  author  of  this  very  ancient  and  curious  commentary  is 
not  yet  discovered.  That  it  is  a  genuine  copy,  and  above  all, 
that  it  was  written  by  a  contemporarv  of  Dante,  seems  cleariy 
proved.  It  was  commended  by  the  DeputoH  of  1 573,  ^  for  lan- 
guage, for  doctrine,  and  as  taking  notice  of  many  peculiarities 
of  the  age.'  It  was  said  b^  them,  that  ^  Benvenuto  da  Imola 
drew  many  things,  and  copied  much  fi-om  it.'  The  celebrated 
Leonardo  Salviati  praised  it  for  its  simple  eloquence  and  cor- 
rect language,  and  thought  it  a  profitable  addition  to  the  Italian 
language. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  Italian  liieratiy  to  increase 
its  claim  to  attention.  The  copy  which  served  for  the  present 
edition,  was  executed  ^  con  somma  pazienza '  by  the  late 
Signer  Bartolomeo  FoUini,  brother  of  the  learned  academician, 
now  librarian  of  the  Magliabecchiana,  It  was  compared  with 
the  most  scrupulous  exactness  by  the  Signer  Bencini,  Vice- 
librarian  of  the  Laurentian  academy.  Some  parts  of  the  man- 
uscript were  nearly  illegible ; — these  were  supplied  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  literati ;  some  slight  errors  in 
names  were  corrected,  and  all  grammatical  faults  were  recti- 
fied. *  Nor  do  we  doubt,'  says  Signer  Torri  in  conclusion, 
'  that  we  shall  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  those  who  study  the 
language,  since  they  will  here  see  what  was,  in  the  time  of  Dan- 
te, the  science  of  those  who  called  themselves  learned  in  Italy.' 

The  publication  of  this  commentary  will  no  doubt  give 
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rise  to  fresh  discussion  amongst  the  learned,  especially  at 
Florence,  where  the  works  of  the  ancient  interpreters  of  Dante 
are  so  numerous ;  and  where,  by  a  comparison  between  this 
and  the  other  primitive  commentaries,  it  is  probable  that  a  new 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  many  doubtuil  passages.  The 
wonderful  diligence,  learning,  perseverance,  and  ingenuity  dis- 
played by  the  commentators  both  ancient  and  modem  on  the 
Commedia,  in  their  search  after  the  obscure  allusions,  the  bidden 
meanings,  the  allegorical  mysteries  and  the  historical  facts  al- 
luded to  by  the  poet,  must  no  doubt  have  had  a  favorable  in- 
fluence on  the  rapid  progress  of  learning  in  Italy. 

The  poets  contemporary  with  Dante  have  left  but  little 
worthy  of  notice.  Whatever  may  be  their  intrinsic  value,  they 
move  in  a  sphere  too  near  to  him,  and  are  eclipsed  by  his  bri^t- 
ness.  We  hear  of  Jacopone  da  Todi,  who  composed  religious 
hymns,  full  of  a  mystic  enthusiasm ;  of  Cecco  d' Ascoli,  the 
author  of  VAcervOy  who  was  burnt  alive  at  Florence  as  a 
sorcerer,  at  the  age  of  seventy  ;  of  Cino  da  Pistoia,  imitated 
m  some  degree  by  Petrarca  himself;  but  until  the  fourteenth 
centurv,  there  is  no  name  which  can  be  mentioned  even  as 
secondary  to  that  of  Dante. 

In  tenderness,  delicacy  and  beauty,  Petrarca  equalled,  but 
never  surpassed  his  great  predecessor, — in  sublimity  he  never 
even  approached  him.  in  comparing  the  two  poets,  each 
should  be  judged  by  his  own  peculiar  style  of  excellence. 
*  The  Air  of  Vaucluse,'  says  a  modem  biographer  of  Petrarca, 
^  seems  fanning  us  as  we  read,  and  the  murmur  of  its  fountains, 
the  song  of  its  birds,  its  laurel  shades,  and  the  sighs  of  the 
poet,  steal  pleasantly  over  the  imagination.' 

Dante  is  like  a  gallant  ship,  which  has  made  its  way  through 
the  world  of  waters,  without  moon,  or  stars,  or  compass, — sur- 
rounded by  storms  and  darkness;  a  brief  flash  of  lightning 
alone  illuminating  the  shades  of  night  Petrarca  is  the  light 
and  beautiful  bark,  which  the  morning's  dawn  sees  following  in 
its  track,  under  a  blue  sky  and  impelled  by  favoring  gales. 
His  true  glory  consisted  in  his  enthusiasm  for  all  that  is  ereat 
and  beautiful  in  antiquity,  a  taste  which  he  communicated  not 
to  Italy  alone,  but  to  Europe. 

A  crowd  of  illustrious  names  succeed  in  Italian  literature, 
yet  Dante  remains — *  the  Master  of  the  sapient  throng.'*  Thus 

*  The  enthusiasm  for  the  father  of  poetry  which  still  exists  amongst 
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poetry  sprung  at  once  from  infancy  to  manhood  ;— from  the 
first  rude  dawn  of  invention,  to  its  meridian  height.  Science 
advances  by  slow  degrees,  but  never  attains  to  maturity,  and 
the  modern  Savant  can  smile  in  scorn  at  the  natural  philosophy 
of  his  ancestors.  Art,  on  the  contrary,  has  ever  risen  with 
a  giant  stride  to  perfection.  That  which  depends  on  genius 
or  feeling,  very  soon  becomes  stationary,  or  in  process  of  time, 
degenerates.  The  fathers  of  poetry  had  the  advantage  of 
working  on  original  materials,  before  fashion  had  moulded  so- 
ciety on  one  uniform  model. 

In  proportion  as  knowledge  is  more  generally  difiused,  the 
imagination  becomes  less  susceptible,  and  it  would  seem  that 
as  science  advances  art  recedes.  Homer  in  ancient,  Dante  in 
modem  times,  cannot  be  eclipsed  by  their  illustrious  succes- 
sors ;  on  the  contrary,  the  longer  the  vista  of  ages  through 
which  we  behold  them,  the  more  we  become  impressed  witb 
a  sense  of  their  pre-eminence. 

the  learned  in  Italy,  may  be  inferred  fVom  a  simple  but  afiecting*  cir- 
cumstance, recorded  in  the  memoirs  of  Silvio  Pellico.  When,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  rash  effort  of  patriotism,  he  was  doomed  to  linger  for 
years  in  an  unwholesome  dungeon,  his  two  sources  of  consolation 
were  the  Bible  and  La  Divina  Commedia, 
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AeadiOj  aocount  of  the  expula 
French  neutrals  from,  432. 

jSdamSf  John,  arrives  in  France  to  aid 
in  prosecuting  the  negotiations  for 
a]  treaty  of  peace  with  (ireat  Britain, 
390 — ^ms  letter  quoted,  communicat- 
ing to  Mr.  Jay  ms  appointment  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  U.  8.,  337. 

Address  to  the  People  of  Chreat  Brit- 
ain,  Mr.  Jay's  composition,  317. 

American  Character^  anecdote  of  the^ 
related  by  Fidler,  285— Hamilton's 
account  of,  alluded  to,  287,  note. 

American  IMrrature^  Mr.  FidWs 
views  respectincr,  291— true  state  of 
the  fact  in  regard  to,  293. 

American  Schoola^  Fidler*  8  account  of 
the  state  of  discidjine  in  thfl^  276. 

Americans^  Mr.  Fidler's  opmion  of 
their  character,  given  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Pickisring,  2§9 — their  character, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  English, 
308.  Mr.  Fidlcr's  explanation  of 
their  success  in  business,  309— effect 
of  the  introduction  of  their  political 
principles  in  England,  312. 

Anatomy f  nothing  in  fiivor  of  phrenol- 
ogy to  be  deda^  from  comparative 
or  morbid,  66 — of  the  discoveries  in, 
made  by  phrenologists,  their  little 
importance,  72. 

AndroSf  GU>vemor,  his  imprudent 
conduct  in  regard  to  Maine,  427. 

Annali  of  EdueaHon,  Woodbridge's^ 
reviewed,  602. 

Arab8f  their  poetical  much  more  ancient 
than  their  prose  writings,  360. 
VOL.  XXXVII. — NO.  81. 


AranjueZf  Mr.  Jay*s  description  o^ 
quoted,  327. 

Afchanit  Roger,  his  opinion  of  old 
English  Romances,  quoted,  379. 

Atdmm  Slate  Prieony  the  first  in 
which  a  complete  reform  in^  prison 
discipline  was  effected,  124 — ^its  plan 
compared  with  that  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Penitentiary,  132. 

B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  testimony  in  fiivor 
of  concession  to  the  demands  of  the 
Puritans,  169. 

Bacon,  Roger,  account  of  an  old  ro- 
mance rehting  to,  388. 

Bagaduce,  account  of  the  expedition 
to^  in  the  revolutionary  war,  436. 

Bangor,  remarliable  ^wth  of,  444. 

Barnes,  Joshua,  his  views  of  the  origin 
ofthelliad,  349,  note. 

Beatrice,  Dante's  poetical  description 
of,  511. 

Beritley,  Dr.,  his  views  respecting  the 
authenticity  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
345. 

Berlin  Institution  for  the  Blind,  de- 
fect in  the,  46. 

Bew,  Mr.,  his  memoir  on  blindness, 
quoted,  31 — his  account  of  Metcal^ 
quoted,  32. 

Biblical  Repository,  its  ability,  296. 

Blackloek,  Dr.,  his  Wish,  quoted^  to 
show  the  power  of  the  blind  in  delme- 
ating  nature,  30. 

Blake  the  painter,  anecdote  o^  160. 

Blind,  education  of  the,  20— why  so 
long  neglected,  21 — accuracy  of  their 
heading,  25— their  skill  in  music, 
69 
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96— thflir  inoiptcHy  to  dktingiikh 
colon  by  the  tooch,  27— attempt  to 
■how,  that  they  may  excel  in  alinoet 
every  department  of  knowledge,  28 
— number  of  them,  who  have  Mcome 
eminent  in  learning,  30 — ^what  has 
been  done  for  them,  33 — ^number  of 
the,  in  thiscoontry,  53. 

BUmdne99f  its  effects  moa  the  physi- 
cal man  penudoas,  2x-AtB  effect  on 
the  development  of  some  of  the  phys- 
ical powers,  23 — hearing  most  ai^ 
focted  by  it,  34--evidence  of  this,  25 
— ^itt  effect  upon  the  sense  of  touch, 
27— ito  moral  effects  upon  the  suffer- 
er, 50-— most  prevalent  among  the 
poor,  and  in  dtiee,  55. 

Boaderif  Mr.,  his  memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  reviewed.  445. 

BoHngbrokCf  Lord,  nis  opinbn,  that 
all  the  subsequent  miseries  of  Eng- 
land were  owing  to  King  James, 
171. 

Bonton  Port  BUI,  effects  of  its  passage, 
317. 

Brain^  futile  pretence  of  phrenologirts^ 
that  there  are  any  natural  divisions 
in  the,  (^. 

British  ConstUutum,  its  ezcellenoe  as 
a  model  of  government,  313. 

British  Treaty^  negotiated  by  Mr. 
Jay,  336. 

Brown,  Charles  B.,  hb  fidelity  in  jpor- 
traying  the  Indian  character,  1j9. 

Brown,  Robert,  allusion  to  his  charac- 
ter, 170. 

BuU'Jight,  Mrs.  Coshing's  description 
ofa,  quoted,  111. 


Caldwell,  Dr.,  some  of  his  works  re- 
viewed, 59 — hb  remarks  on  the  ei^ 
feet  of  phrenology,  in  relation  to  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  75. 

Calhoun,  Mr.,  his  speech  upon  the 
Revenue  Collection  Bill,  reviewed, 
190 — his  resolutions  respecting  the 
tariff,  quoted,  193 — hb  views  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  constitu- 
tion, 2U53— hb  reply  to  Mr.  Webster, 
quoted,  207 — hb  partbl  misappre- 
hension of  Mr.  Webster's  roeamng, 
2l0--hb  doctrine  rehited,  that  the 
United  States  continued  to  be  dis- 
tinct and  politically  independent 
communities,  after  the  constitution 
was  adopted,   217— hb  dbtinction 


between  a  social  and  oonstitntkoal 
compact  examined,  218 — hb  views 
respectinff  the   sovereignty  of   the 

Calmucs,  some  remariLs  on  the  poetry 
of  the,  361. 

Canada,  Fidler's  observations  on  emi- 
gration to^  reviewed,  273— hb  spec- 
uktions  respecting  coy?s  and  cats  in, 
281. 

Capital,  Mr.  Fidler's  view  of  iU  dbid- 
vantages  in  business,  309. 

Carrying  lyade,  b^ween  England 
and  this  country,  an  illustration  of 
American  enterprise,  310. 

Cary,  hb  Translation  of  the  Divina 
Oommedia,  514. 

CasaubonAjia  doubt  of  the  authmtiGitj 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  344. 

Catholic  Church,  effects  of  its  unkm 
of  the  temporal  with  the  qpiritoal 
power,  170. 

Charles  I.,  character  of  hb  rdgn,  173^ 
— hb  personaicharacter  too  much  ea- 
logizeid,  175. 

Charles  II.,  hb  dissatisfrctlon  with 
the  purchase  of  the  interest  of  Gor- 
ges m  Maine,  by  Massachusetts,  426. 

Child,  Mrs.,  her  Lakes'  Library  and 
Coronal,  revbwed,  138— character 
of  her  earUer  Indbn  Stories,  139 — 
remarks  upon  the  Rivals,  140— ex- 
cellence of  her  Juvenile  Miscellany, 
141 — ^her  Frugal  Housewife,  142 — 
her  Girl's  Bo6k  and  Mother's  book, 
143— -merit  of  her  exertions  for  the 
instruction  of  children,  145 — ^her 
Coronal  noticed,  146— specimen  of 
its  poetry  quoted,  147 — her  Ladies' 
Library,  148— of  Madame  de  Sta€l, 
149— of  Madame  Roland,  150— of 
,  Lady  Russell,  152— of  Madame 
Guyon,  155 — her  Biographies  of 
Good  Wives,  158— of  Lady  Fan- 
shawe,  159 — ^her  Mother's  Boc^,  and 
the  Englbh  edition  of  it,  162;  note. 

Christianity,  the  cause  of  liberty 
closely  united  with,  166— danger  oif 
foigetting,  in  revolutionary  periods, 

Cicero,  hb  account  of  Diodotus  quoted, 
30 — hb  testimony  in  fovor  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  Homeric  poems 
by  the  Pisbtratids,  355. 

Clayton,  Mr.,  hb  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  reso- 
lutions quoted,  195. 
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Ctefgij,  Fidlei'0  aeooimt  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  the,  from  Congress,  274. 

Ginton^  George,  his  election  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Jay,  335. 

Coleridge,  Mr.,  his  introduction  to  the 

study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets, 

reviewed,    340 — character    of    his 

work,  341-4ts  introduction  quoted, 

^  3^ — ^his  remarks  on  the  true  idea 

^  of  the  Iliad,  quoted,  36B. 

Connecticui,  excellent  arrangements  of 
the  State  Prison  in,  128. 

Omnderations  on  the  French  RetolU' 
tion,  excellence  of  Madame  de 
Btaers,  19. 

Ckmstant  B.,  his  Melanges  de  LUtera' 
iure  et  de  PolUique^  reviewed,  1 — his 
belief,  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
are  the  work  of  different  hiands, 
372. 

Conatitution  of  the  V,  S.  a  social  com- 
pact, 198 — ^views  of  the  President's 
Proclamation  respecting  the,  199 — 
Mr.  Calhoun's  views  of  its  origin, 
20a— Mr.  Webster's,  293— -Mr. 
Dane's,  206— Judge  Story's,  207-- 
the  true  principle  on  wnich  it  is 
binding,  that  of  compact,  215-^ 
Fox's  panegyric  upon  the,  314. 

Constitution  of  MainCf  some  account 
of  the,  438. 

Continental  Congress,  its  character, 
317. 

Corinna,  Madame  de  Stall's  character 
of,  9. 

Coronal,  Mrs.  Child's,  reviewed,  138 
— specimen  of  its  poetry  quoted, 

Craniclogy,  what  it  is,  61. 

Crime,  according  to  phrenologists,  the 
effect  of  orffanic  derangement,  74 — 
how  it  shomd  be  dealt  with  in  socie- 
ty, 137. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  bis  character  too 
much  depreciated,  179 — ^his  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  self-denying  ordi- 
fiance,  180— his  dealing  with  the 
king,  182 — ^his  character  as  protector, 
182^hi8  friendship  for  New  Eng- 
land, 186. 

CurtiU  Priar,  Robin  Hood's  adventure 
with  the.  Quoted,  400,  note. 

Cashing,  Mr.,  his  Reminiscences  of 
Spain,  reviewed,  84— character  of  hia 
work,  and  his  deecription  of  the  Es- 
corial,  8&-^iif  Gaici  Peres,  quoted, 


93 — his  reflections  at  the  site  of 
Italica  quoted,  99. 
Cushing,  Mrs.,  her  Letters  on  France 
and  Spain,  reviewed,  84— character 
of  the  work,  104 — her  description  of 
a  visit  to  La  Grange,  quoted,  105— 
her  description  of  a  bull-fight,  quoted, 

D. 

Dane,  Mr.,  his  view  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  206. 

Dante,  change  of  sentiment  in  regard 
to  2— hb  Divina  Commedia,  examin- 
ed, 506 — circumstances  under  which 
he  wrote,  507 — his  birth,  509 — some 
account  of  hb  public  life,  510 — his 
love  for  Beatrice,  511 — his  second 
marriage,  512 — his  death,  513 — an- 
alysb  of  his  poem,  515  et  seq. 

D^Aulney,}m  proceedings  in  Maine, 

Deafness,  a  greater  evil  than  blindness, 
and  why,  49. 

De  Beaumont  and  De  Toequeville, 
their  report  on  the  Penitentiary  Sy«»- 
tem,  reviewed,  117 — their  liberal  re- 
ception in  the  United  States,  137. 

Deffdnd,  Madame  du,  anecdote  of,  re- 
lated by  La  Harpe,  11 . 

Detphine,  Madame  de  Stall's,  cause  of 
its  defects  of  sentiment  and  morality, 

De  MorUs,  mni  in  Maine  made  to, 
by  Heniy  6th  of  France,  422. 

Diderot,  hu  anecdote  of  a  young  blind 
man,  51. 

Divina  Commedia,  Dante's,  examined, 
515— analysis  of  its  contents,  515^^ 
honors  paid  to  it,  531— commenta- 
tors wpoa  it,  532. 


Edgeworth,  Miss^  her  letteiB  te  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  459. 

Edinburgh  Institution  for  the  blind, 
arithmetical  instruction  in  the,  3&— 
its  superiority  to  others  in  Great 
Britain,  47. 

Edinburgh  Review,  its  articles  on  the 
subject  of  phrenology,  60. 

Education,  no  important  improve- 
ments made  by  phrenologists  in, 
73. 

Education  of  the  Blind,  20 — reason 
why  it  was  so  long  neglected,  21— of 
the  institptiong  for  the,  34--«xaBii- 
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DAtkm  of  tbe  ooe  at  PiniSy  35— true 
object  of,  47. 
B^ypt^  preTalenoeofbGndneninyUid 

Its  CMMM,  55. 

Bldony  Lord  Chancoflor,  his  lemuk  on 
the  soperionj^  of  EngUdUneD,  301. 

EwugraHonf  Fidki's  obflerratioiM  on, 
reviewed,  273. 

England,  of  the  state  of  Prisons  in, 
during  the  last  century,  118. 

En^Ufk  Chatmeter,  Mr.  Fidlei's  eolo- 
giam  npon  the,  306. 

^gHih  Inaiiiution*  for  the  &md, 
imperfection  of  the,  46. 

EnihusiagMy  erronaoos  views  prevail- 
ing in  regard  to  the  influence  ci,  17 
--Madame  de  Stent's  definition  of;  18. 

EpopeiOy  its  difference  from  the  dnuna, 
in  respect  to  unity,  366. 

Escorialy  Mr.  Cuahing's  description  of 
the,  85^it8  gallery  dT  paintings,  87 — 
its  statuaiy  and  architectural  oma- 
mrats,  89— of  the  PamUon  of  the. 
90. 

KBcmitd  Lady,  Miss  Leslie's,  lonarica 
npon,  472. 

Europe^  inqony  respecting  the 
ber  of  the  blind  in,  56. 

EustaihiuM,  his  testimony 
interpolations  in  the  Dud, 

ExciiemenL  of  the  muvecsal  paawm 
for,38L 

P. 

Fain  for  the  Blind,  their  results,  57. 

Falmmitk,  account  of  the  burning  ol^ 
by  the  EngOsh,  433. 

Famhawe^  Sir  Richard  and  Lady, 
some  account  o^  158. 

FknuiuM,  Dr.,  old  English  romance  re- 
lating to,  411 — second  part  of,  412. 

Federalist,  part  taken  by  Mr.  Jay  in 
the  writing  of  the,  334. 

Felton,  PifSeaaoit,  hw  edition  of  the 
IHad,  reviewed,  340 — his  judicious 
pbn,  37^— execution  of  hb  woric, 

FemaUs,  legislation  in  this  country  in 
regard  to  the  impHrisonment  o^  131 
—-the  attention  paid  to  the  edncaticm 
of)  not  adequate  to  its  imnoitanc& 
144. 

Fenelon,  his  friendship  fiir  M^^py* 
Guyon,  157. 

FuiivaU,  recitation  of  poems  at  the 
ancient  Greek,  357. 

iFVction,  explanation  of  the  cuuei  of 
thek>veof,380. 


Fidler,  Mr.,  his  obawfiiknis  en  the 
United  Stetes,  renewed,  273— his 
blunders  respecting  naturahatiQa 
and  the  dergy  in  the  United  Statsi^ 
274 — some  account  of  his  cfaander 
and  fortunes,  27&— his  plan  of  open- 
ing  a  school  in  this  oountiy,  2^6— 
his  difficulty  in  regard  to  reooramen- 
datkma  as  a  deigyman,  218---«oes  to 
Canada,  279— returns  to  the  United 
States,  and  embarks  Ibr  EnglaDd,  284 
— his  account  of  an  interview  with 
Dr.  Lieber,  288— his  view  of  profes- 
sional talent  in  this  country,  289— 
his  intCTview  with  Dr.  Jenks,  290— 
his  pretensions  as  a  acholar,  qnes- 
tionaUe,  293— his  interview  with 
Mr.  Hodgson,  294— his  conduct  at 
Mr.  Pid£iing*s,  29S— his  letter  to 
Mr.  Pickering  respecting  the  Ameri- 
can character,  299. 

Fidltr,  Blrs.,  her  amusements  during 
her  residence  in  Canada,  280. 

Fisher,  Dr.  J.  D.  fint  to  suggest  the 
plan  of  the  New  England  Asylum 
fi>r  the  blind,  56. 

F^axmon,  ni^ular  anecdote  of,  159 — 
beauty  of  his  DlnakiatiaBs  of  UoBoer, 
374. 

Flogging,  not  wholly  expVoied  in 
American  schools,  277. 

Ftoridas,  Mr.  Jay's  views  respecting 
their  cession  to  Spain,  324. 

Foseoio,  his  opinion  of  Dante,  534. 

Fax,  C.  J.,  exanunation  of  his  opimon, 
that  the  dvil  war  in  the  tune  of 
Charles  I.  was  ill-advised,  174— hk 
remark  on  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  314. 

/Vance,  of  the  application  of  the  peni- 
tentiary system  to,  117— of  the  pno> 
ticabihty  of  introducing  the  United 
States*  system  into,  135— Mr.  Jay's 
account  of  her  first  offer  of  aaaistanos 
in  the  Revolutkm,  31& 

FranJdin,  Dr.,  his  letters  and  misoel- 
kneotts  papers  reviewed,  and  the  im- 
pressions which  they  give  of  hk 
character,  249— injostice  of  the  pre- 
judice against  him,  250 — his  scheme 
of  a  new  alphabet,  256— his  course 
in  the  commencement  of  the  negotiar 
tions  for  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  329— view  of  his  oondoot  on 
this  occasion,  330— his  letter  lespset^ 
ing  the  Mississippi,  331. 

Framk  Finiay,  Mte  Leab^  ^uCed, 
475. 
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J^Vendb,  Tbe,  tnite  of  thMf  chaxaeter 

after  the  revolutioo,  and  the  demd- 

ed  state  of  society  among  them,  11— 

opposition  of  their  character  to  that  of 

the  Germana.  12. 
JFVench  JfetUraUf  cruelty  exercised  hv 

the  English  towards,  in  Acadia,  432. 
flench  PhUo9ophyf  its  character,  11 

—and  the  re-action  which  it  prodoo- 

ed,13. 
JPriar  Bacon^  accovint  of  the  old  lo- 

maace  of,  388— quoted,  389. 
Friar  Rush,  old  romance  o^  quoted, 

393. 
rmgal  Houseufift,  Mrs.  Child^i^  its 

popularity,  142. 


CkUen,  his  anecdote  showing  the  ea- 
flerness  of  the  Ptolemies  to  enrich 
uieir  library,  355^  note. 

Oallf  Mr.,  his  mode  of  printing  for  the 
blind,  40.  r— ~o 

ChUl,  Dr.,  fiulore  of  his  anatomical  re- 
searches to  show  the  existence  of  the 
phrenological  organs,  65. 

€faol  I^ever,  its  rayages  in  EngHsh 
I»isons,  121. 

^farct  Perex,  m  tale  from  Reminiscen- 
ces of  Spain,  quoted,  93. 

Gardoqui,  Mr.,  ill  success  of  his  at- 
temi^  as  Minister  of  Spain,  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  333. 

Ckorge  A  Chreen.  old  romance  releting 
to»40&. 

Oeorgta,  course  oi,  in  regard  to  the 
Penitentiary  System,  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  missionaries,  130. 

Oerardf  Mr.,  his  intimations^  while 
minister  of  France,  respectmg  the 
policy  of  Spain,  321. 

Cfermana,  their  philosophy  and  litera- 
tuie,  12— difference  between  theirs 
and  the  French  character,  13. 

Cfermany,  Madaoie  de  StaiBPs,  its  fite- 
rary  character,  10. 

€Ha$gaw  Asylum  fvr  the  Blindy  de- 
fective mooe  of  [)rinting  in  the ,  42. 

Gordon,  O.  W.,  his  lecture  on  Lotte- 
ries, reviewed,  494. 

GorgeSf  Sir  F.,  his  grant  of  a  part  of 
'  Maine,  423— his  interest  purchased 
by  Massachusetts,  426. 

Ckmiold,  CapL,  his  visit  to  the  coast  of 
Maine,  ^1. 

Ooosriimento,  Union  and  State,  as  to 
probable  collision  between  them,  191. 


€hmMnarimi»^  AltxtmdriOf  thadi- 
vision  of  the  Homeric  poems  into 
books  ascribed  to  the,  363. 

Greek  Language,  Coleridge's  remarks 
upon  the,  34£ 

Gri^Uh,  Richaid,  his  letter  to  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  quoted,  451. 
rundy,  Mr.,  his  amendment  to  Mr. 
Calhoun's  resolutions,  quoted,  194. 
uyon,  Madame,  some  account  of  her 
life  and  character,  155— bar  peoiliar 
religious  views  and  feelings  156— 
some  of  her  adventures  and  deathi 
157. 

H. 

HdnUUon,  Col.,  his  wodL  on  America, 
alluded  ta  287. 

ifotiy,  Mr.,  his  Essai  sur  TEducatioii 
des  Aveugles,  reviewed,  20-^iis 
merit  in  promoting  the  education  of 
the  blind,  33. 

jBSiy,  Mr.,  his  mode  of  printing  fi>r  the 
blind,  42. 

Searing,  efiects  of  blindness  upon  thi^ 
24 — ^various  instances  given,  25. 

HtArew  Orammar,  Pro£  Stuart's,  its 
merit,  295. 

MBdelin,  his  denial  of  the  existence  tf 
Homer,  345— remark  of  Wolf  upon, 
347. 

HeUf  Dante's  description  o(  518. 

Benderaon,  Dr.,  his  ResidMioe  in  loa- 
land,  quoted,  on  the  subject  of  the 
recitation  of  poetry  and  history,  361. 

Benderson,  Professor,  his  letter  to  Pro- 
fessor Stuart,  295,  note. 

Hsererij  his  remark  respecting  the  ori* 
gin  of  the  Uiad,  quoted,  370. 

Hermipptu  Bedivimu,  quoted,  378. 

BerodotM*y  his  testimony  in  regard  to 
the  Homeric  poems,  350. 

Bcyntj  his  views  respecting  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  345. 

Bighlands,  in  Maine,  what  is  intend- 
ed by  the  term,  441. 

IRstoricai  OriHdsm,  proof  of  ite  reeent 
origin,  343. 

ModgBon^  Mr.,  his  merits  and  publica- 
tions  as  an  Oriental  sefaobr,  294. 

Holerq/t,  Thomas,  some  account  of, 
451. 

Bomer,  various  works  upon,  reviewed^ 
341— question  of  the  genuineness  of 
hb  poems  examined,|343— view  of 
Bentley  respecting  them,  344— opui- 
ion  of  Wood  anid  He^^ne,  34>— 
Wolfs  inquiries  lespeoong,  346— 
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ioqnliy  li  to  tha  period  at  which  he 
lived,  34d— endeaice  of  history  ve- 
spectinff  the  antiquity  of  his  poems. 
350u^ts  poems  ori^^inaUy  designed 
for  recitation,  SSS-j-mooiry  wh^er 
they  originally  cxistea  in  different 
portions,  354 — ^whether  they  were 
committod  to  writing,  359--ieason 
to  believe,  that  they  were  the  pro- 
duction of  a  nogle  mind,  364--of 
thdr  influence,  3^3— Felton's  edition 
of,  3r3. 

HomtTxdae^  some  account  of  the,  354. 

Honetf  their  intelligence  in  Canada, 
as  described  by  Mr.  Fidler,  283. 

Mowardf  John,  result  of  his  enquiries 
respecting  the  state  of  prisons  in 
England,  118. 

flbttfs  qf  Lords  t  present  situation  of 
the  British,  313. 

Anne,  his  general  inaccuracy,  and  his 
injustice  to  the  Puritans,  165-— his 
purtial  view  of  the  character  of 
Charies  I.,  176. 


Iceland,  preaervatbn  of  the  custom  of 
recitinff  in,  361. 

Iliad,  FeTton*8  edition  of  the,  reviewed, 
340— remarkable  unity  of  the,  364 
—true  idea  of  the^  on  an  epic  poem, 
366. 

nhutroHcm  ofBuMr,  ezodlenoeof 
Flazman's,  374. 

Inehbaldf  Mrs.,  her  memoiiB,  review- 
ed, 445— her  early  life,  448— her 
psjnon  finr  the  stage,  449-'-goes  to 
London,  453— is  married,  455— 
her  theatrical  success,  456— loses  her 
husband,  457— of  her  writings,  458; 
— letters  firom  Miss  £dgewoith,  459, 
et  seq.- her  death,  465— and  charac- 
ter, &6. 

Indepejidenta.  character  of  the,  as  de- 
■cnbed  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  173. 

Indiant,  Fidler's  view  of  the  conduct 
of  our  government  in  regard  to  the, 
283— true  state  of  the  Isict,  284— 
early  ravages  made  hy  the,  in  Maine, 
497— pieaent  state  of  those  of  Maine, 
443. 

Indian  Tales,  their  want  of  fidelity  to 
nature,  139. 

Jfuojuty,  of  the  improvement  in  the 
treatment  o^  sugeested  by  phrenoto- 
gists,  74— Dr.  CSIdwdl*s  remariu  on 
Uuasob*-^  •** 


J. 
Jaekeon,  President,  Mr.  TuwtweH'm 
Review  of  his  ProHamation,  irnsir' 
ed,190. 
James  L,  course  which  he  riioold  have 
adopted  towards  the  Puritans,  IGB 
— his  design  in  sustaining  the  cm- 
tabhshed  church,  170. 

Jay,  John,  veneration  feh  fiir  his  diar- 
acter,  315— his  biith,  and  eariy  edu- 
cation, 316 — his  ardorln  the  revolu- 
tionary cause,  317— ezoelkDoe  of  his 
address  to  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, 318 — his  anecdote  of  the  first 
ofier  of  assistance  made  to  Cengreaa 
by  France,  eariy  in  the  revolution, 
319 — his  proceedings  as  a  meoober 
of  the  New  York  convention,  320 — 
his  Address  of  the  ctmvention  to  the 
people,  auoted,  321~>7his  letters  to 
Chancellor  Livingston,  quoted,  322 
— is  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  New 
York,  323 — is  appointed  Minister  to 
Spain,  324 — arrives  in  Spain,  and 
attempts  to  open  negotiations  with 
the  Spanish  Court,  325— his  em- 
barrassment arising  fiom  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress,  326 — becomes 
a  commissioner  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  338^^ 
course  which  he  adopted  in  the 
commencement  of  the  negotiation, 
329 — inaccuracy  of  his  views  in 
some  respects^  330— his  letter  to 
Peter  Van  Schaak,  331— becomes 
Secretary  of  Forragn  Afbirs,  and  b 
appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  vrith 
Spain,  333 — his  exertions  finr  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, 334 — is  appointed  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
335— Minister  to  Great  Britain,  336 
— Grovemor  of  New  York,  and  re- 
tires from  public  life,  337— his  death 
and  private  character,  338 — his  pub- 
lic character  and  correspondence; 
339.  ^^ 

Jay,  William,  his  biography  of  CSiief 
justioe  Jay,  reviewra,  ana  its  merit, 
315. 

JenA:9,Dr.,  Fldler*s  account  of  his  in- 
terview with.  290. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  view  of  the  proper 
character  of  a  liiaJAp^n^  quoted,  177. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  finendshqp  fer 
Chief  Justice  Jay,  316. 

•^ofiea,  Sir  W.,  his  ezpluatiOBof  thi 
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oomiMaitite  Itteneii  of  prow  com- 

podtion  amon^  the- Arabs,  360. 
Journal  of  a  Nobleman  at  the  Con- 

gresa  of  Vienna^  quoted,  301. 
Juvenile  MUcellany,  Mrs.  Child's,  its 

utiUty,  141. 

K. 

Kiasamf  Mr.,  the  legal  instrocter  of 
Chief  Justice  Jay,  316. 

Knight  qf  the  Swan,  old  English  ro- 
mance of  the,  noticed,  411. 

Kn^ht,  R.  P.,  his  Proleffomena,  re- 
viewed, 340— his  remarks  quoted, 
relatiTe  to  a  supposed  interpolation 
in  the  Uiad,  36d. 


Ladiet^  lAbrary,  Mrs.  Child's,  re- 
viewed, 138. 

Li^fayettef  Mrs.  Cnshing's  account  of 
a  visit  to,  quoted,  106. 

La  Orange^  Mrs.  Cushing's  descrip- 
tion o(  quoted,  106. 

Latin  Language,  Coleridge's  remarks 
upon  the,  342. 

La  Tbur,  his  proceedings  in  Maine, 

Lee,  Professor,  his  letter  on  Biblical 
literature  in  this  country,  295,  note. 

Leslie,  Miss,  her  Pencil  Sketches, 
reviewed,  466 — some  objections  to 

,  her  subjects,  467— her  Frank  Fin- 
lay,  quoted,  475— her  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington Potts,  quoted,  490^-lier  merit, 
493. 

Library  of  Old  English  Prote  vri- 
ters,  noticed,  375,  note. 

Lieber,  Dr.,  Fidler's  account  of  his 
first  interview  with,  288 — another 
extract  leUiting  to,  296. 

Life  of  Jay,  reviewed,  315. 

Literature,  Fidler*s  view  of  the  want 
of  it  in  this  country,  291. 

LivingMton,  Chancellor,  Mr.  Jay's  let- 
ters to,  quoted,  322. 

Livingston,  Governor,  his  disclaimer 
of  the  autboTihip  of  the  address  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  318. 

Long  Parliament,  its  character,  in  the 
early  part  of  its  career,  177. 

Lotteries,  Gordon's  Lecture  on,  review- 
ed, 404— distinction  between  them 
and  assurances,  496. 

Louisburg,  its  capture  by  the  New 
England  forces,  429. 

Lumber  TVode,  brief  account  of  that  of 
Maine,  440. 


Luther,  aeooont  of  the  marriage  td, 
quoted  from  Mrs.  Child,  161. 

Ijynds,  Captain,  curious  anecdote  o( 
12G--^us  reason  for  preferring  the 
Auburn  to  the  Philaddphia  pemten- 
tiary,133. 

M. 

Madawuka,  short  account  o(  449. 

Maine,  Williamson's  Histoiy  of.  re- 
viewed ,  419— first  attempt  at  settlings 
421— proceedings  of  French  adven- 
turers in,  423 — submits  to  the  gov- 
einment  of  Massachusetts,  4&— 
after  separation  is  again  united  with 
Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  under 
the  Charter  of  Wiltiam  and  Maiy, 
427 — ^victory  of  the  people  of,  over 
the  Indians,  429— subsequent  ^wth 
of,  429 — suiSTerings  of,  firom  tro  Brit* 
ish,  early  in  the  revolution,  435— 
increase  of  her  population,  437 — her 
separation  from  Massachusetts,  438 
—her  local  advantages,  439---4ier 
lumber  trade,  440 — north-eastern 
boundary  of,  440— of  the  Indians  re- 
maining in,  443 — schoob  of,  444  — 
commerce  and  navi^tion  o^  445. 

Marhois,  improper  mferenoes  which 
have  been  drawn  firom  his  well  known 
letter,  330. 

Marriage,  Dr.  Spurzheim's  views  re- 
specting, as  exf»Iained  in  his  Phl- 
losophio^  catechism,  79. 

Massachusetts  LeguAature,  its  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  the  blind, 
57. 

Massachusetts  State  Prison,  some  le- 
marks  upon  the,  129. 

Medicine,  what  improvements  in  the 
theory  and  pnMStice  o(  have  been 
made  by  phrenologists,  75. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Jnchbald,  reviewed, 
445. 

Memoirs  qfthe  Lives  qfthe  Poets,  al- 
luded to,  163,  note. 

Memory,  of  the  cultivation  of  this  fii- 
culty  in  Greece,  363. 

Mental  Philosophy,  of  the  claim  of 
phrenologists  to  the  improvement  of, 

M^eaff,  John,  his  astonishing  pofwers, 
notwithstanding  his  bUndneM,  31 — 
Mr.  Bew's  account  of  himiquoted,39> 

Mississipjn,  Mr.  Jay's  view  respecong 
the  cession  of  the  right  of  navigating 
the,  324— Franklin's  letter  iwped- 
lngthe,S31. 
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«riMr  YiiMe  conMndBd,471. 
Jfcirfiri,  the  oaly  twtMJiof  pdbik 
,189. 


Mpws,  Df..  loi  aoapHnianc, 
mncfafhii^hiitim,  31. 

talioi;fM*Bd,4S0. 


totbemif  tfakeootij,  9M. 
OmaaJU^  Mr.  b  nnwimwl  b^  the  Bo- 
tish  GofcnimeftttoiMfotiilemtret- 
tyofpwoewkhtlieUiiilad  ~ 


P. 
T7-Mid 


icTthe 


oi;asghai 


muioldnii 
Mipoi00M,  fak  trartmBttk  oTlAad.  de 

Steel,  7    ■oili  her  ioId  exile,  149. 
Atevral  JSitor^  MRiie  cT  Bir.  Fidfs's 

■pecukcioM  oa,  9891 
wfoM^  flQKertion  of  uie  impoitsoce  of 

■B  Ameneui,  bj  Mr.  Jay,  334. 
i^fisdber,  Madame,  some  of  her  peeifitf- 

kies  of  chafader,  3. 
Kern    Englmnd^    liberd  eoodwt    of 

CrooiweU  towanfa,  185. 
Sem  Englatid   IntHtiaiefn  Jbr   ike 

BUnd^  nmnwr  of  teKhuv  arithne- 

tiein  the,  99— hbtorf  of  the,  56— 

hi  Ibnda  and  organizatioii,  58. 
New  Year*s  Day^  at  New  York,  de- 

•eribed  bj  Mr.  FkDer,  301 
New  Yorky  ita  attoation  earlj  fai  the 

Re^titioii,  331— ibrmatioii  of  her 

lint  Conatitatioii,  393. 
New  York  ConvenUen,  their  leeefitioii 

of  the  DedaratioQ  of  independence^ 

390— their  addmae  to  the  PeoplcL 

quoted,  391. 
NarthreaHemBowtdaryfdkcamiaaoi 

the  oonflictiDg  dahiM  respecting  the^ 

O. 

Odpetey,  inqnity  into  ita  geniihieneM, 
343--point8  of  difierenoe  between  it 
and  the  Bbd,  371. 

Ohio,  of  emigration  ftom  Bdaine  ta 
437. 

OM  EngUih  A>mane^  Thom^f  col- 
lection ot,  reviewed,  374— their  gen- 
«ral  chanKster,  376— their  qaeadona- 
blemoialitj,  379. 

€>rganM,  of  the  development  of  the 
eranioloffical,  68. 

Orianlol  £ofi^ii«PM,  Mr.  Fldlei'apre- 
^— ^ma  t«  a  kiiowledge  of  them 


with 


8oi;by 

[  §x  writing 


quoted, 

Dpuxoeonr  a  pouDaopoBCBi' 

79. 

jPoper  JMDne3f  y  eaiiy  j 
aadraaettiL  431. 

PapyruBj  wIma  fint  i 
338. 

Pomkmenl^  when  fint  iMed  fix  wxit- 
ing,  368. 

PariM  butkvtiomfir  Oe  &ind,  criti- 
cal ezaminatioa  of  the,  35— ita  de- 
fective ayatem,  96— inatanoeaofthi% 
44— iffiberality  of  ita  duecton^  45. 

Patronage,  fetter  of  BIim  Edgewoith 
rebting  to  her  novel  of,  463. 

M*em»etUiary  Sifttew^  report  of  De 
Beaomont  and  De  Tocqoerille  oo 
the  applicBtion  of  that  of  the  United 
Statea  to  Fmoe,  117— origin  and 
progieaa  of  onry  193. 

M^enn,  GramiNe,  faai  defienee  of  the 
unity  of  the  Diad,  alluded  to,  34a 

Permtyltama^  of  penitentiariea  in, 
194— importent  report  on  prison 
diadptine  made  to  the  Legidatim  ot, 
in  1887,  197. 

Pefuboni  JwcKom,  aomo  account  of 
the,  443. 

PepporeO,  Sir  W^  aoooont  of  hia 
capture  of  Looiabing,  499. 

Perkim,  T.  H.,— hia  donation  to  the 
Inatitntion  for  the  blind,  57. 

PerrauU,  hia  estimate  of  the  merit  of 
Homer  mentioned,  345. 

Petrarea,  oontnited  with  Dant«^  535. 

Phitadeiphia  Penitentiarw,  compared 
with  that  of  Auburn,  133. 

Phitanikropy,  character  of  that  of  tha 
preaentday,  91. 

PhrefuAogyy  inveatigation  of  the  doo- 
trine  o^  59— cry  <«perMcntion  raia- 
ed  by  ita  diacipleB,  60— inquiry  into 
what  it  ia,  ol— two  ptopomona 
T^ch  include  the  doctrine,  69— no 
light  thrown  upon  the  snlject  by 
comparative  or  morbid  anatomy^  66 
— absence  of  any  eridenoe  in  nvor 
of,  71^probia>le  efiecte  of  the  difiv- 
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skrno^  77— hwlory  of  Hs  rise,  81 — 
some  of  the  caiues  oflts  success,  82. 

i^hytieiansj  Mr.  Fidler*s  view  of 
American,  398. 

iHckeringt  Mr.,  bis  introdaction  to 
Mr.  ^dler,  290— Mr.  Fidler*B  de- 
meanor at  a  party  at  his  house,  298. 

Pie-nie  at  the  Seashore,  some  account 
of  Miss  Leslie**,  473. 

PitittraiUUBf  Wolfs  opinion  respect- 
ing their  agency  in  collecting  and 
arranging  the  poems  of  Homer,  347 
^reason  to  question  it,  355. 

Plato  f  his  account  of  the  introdocticni 
of  the  Homeric  poems  into  Athens, 
351. 

Plvmauth  Comfxtny,  of  grants  in 
Maine  made  by  tlie,  423— its  disso- 
lution, 423. 

PoefM,  were  originally  composed  for 
recitation,  353. 

Poindextw^  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the 
Rerenoe  Collection  Bill,  roTiewed, 
190. 

Potoeki^  Ckmnt,  description  of  lus  re- 
sidence in  Poland,  901. 

Printing  for  the  Blind,  HaOy*s  me- 
thod of,  33— its  great  defecU,  40— 
Mr.  Gall's  plan  of;  40— Mr.  Hay's 
and  the  Glasgow  Systems,  42. 

Prisoniy  their  condition  in  Ei^gland 
duringthe  last  century,  118. 

Prison  M>i»eipline  Society,  its  benefi- 
cial results,  12a  ' 

Proclamation  of  the  President  in  re- 
gard to  nullification,  190— its  views 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 19$— some  inaccuracies  in  its 
forms  of  expression  pointed  out,  200 
— ^its  general  excellenoe,  201. 

Prqfeefione,  of  the  talent  exhibited  in 
the,  in  America,  as  compared  with 
England  by  Mr.  Fi£er,^. 

Property,  views  of  Dr.  Spuriheim  re- 
specting the  institution  o^  79. 

Purgatory,  Dante's  descriptKm  oi;  533. 

Purttant,  injustice  of  Hume  towards 
the  character  of  the,    65— the  ex- 

fulsion  of  the  Stuarts  owinsto  thttn, 
66— their  real  character,  167— what 
course  should  have  been  pursued  by 
James  towards  them,  168— testimony 
of  Lord  Bacon  in  &vor  of  the,  169— 
of  their  refusal  to  ccnform  to  cere- 
monies, 187. 
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of  the,  410. 
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166. 
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R^^Tt  on  the  Penitentiary  System, 
De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville*s 
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respecting  the  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tion, 241 — ^his  remarks  on  State  in- 
terposition, quoted,  243. 

RiMn  (SoodfeUow,  Old  English  bal- 
lad relating  to,  quoted,  394,  note. 

Robin  Hood,  old  romance  relating  to, 
399— his  adventure  with  the  Curtal 
Friar,  400— account  of  hb  death, 
405. 

Robert  the  DevU,  some  account  of  the 
old  romance  of,  383. 
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oriental  scholar,  296. 

Rodenbach,  Alexandre,  his  Coup- 
d^cBil  cf  vn  Aveugle  $ur  les  Sottrds 
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Roland.  Madame,  brief  remarks  upon 
her  cnaracter  and  fate,  151. 
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the  French  in  Maine,  422. 
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execution,  154. 

Russell,  Lady,   her  character,  151— 
conduct  during  the  trial  of  her  hus- 
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SalUmstaUy  Capt.,  his  conduct  daring 
the  expedition  to  Bagaduce,  436. 

San»crUj  the  origin  of  the  Greek,  393. 

Sarcasm  f  danger  of  indulging  in, 
467.  • 

Saundtnorit  perfection  of  his  sense  of 
feeling,  27. 

Scandinavians,  custom  of  recitation 
among  the,  363. 

Schlegetf  his  criticism  of  Madame  de 
Starrs  Corinna,  9. 

Schools,  Fidler's  account  of  the  state 
of  American,  276— account  of  those 
of  Maine,  443. 

Script ures^  importance  of  printing 
them  for  the  blind,  43. 

Self-dtnying  Ordinance,  Cromwell's 
conduct  in  retard  to  the,  180. 
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301. 
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which  it  was  erected,  125. 

Siam^ndi,  Mr. ,  defects  of  his  transla- 
tion of  Dante,  517. 

Skeplicism,  Low  it  should  be  regaided, 
81. 
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SociaoU  Visiting,  remarks  upon  Miss 
Leslie's,  489. 

South  Carolina,  her  proceedings  in 
regard  to  nulliiScation,  190. 

Sovereignty,  Mr.  Calhoun's  view  re- 
specting that  of  the  States,  228. 

Spain,  American  works  upon  the- 
subject  of,  84 — relations  of  the  U. 
S.  with,  during  the  revolution,  234 
— treatment  of  Mr.  Jay  by  the  court 
ot,  325 — her  subsequent  attempt  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  U.  S., 
333. 

Sparks,Mx.f  his  cdledioii  of  FianUin's 
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reviewed,  §19. 

Spurzheim^  Dr.,  several  of  his  woriu 
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nium, 64^his  Philoeophical  Cate- 
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infidelity,  77. 

Siail,  Madame  de,  Constant's  account 
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ter, 15~her  views  of  German  phi- 
losophy, 16— her  want  of  poetic  tal- 
ent, Id-'her  Consideralioas  on  the 
French  Revolution,  the  best  of  her 
works,  19— her  life  in  the  Ladies'  Li- 
brary, and  remarks  upon  her  charac- 
ter, 118 — cond'uct  of  Napoleon  to- 
wards her,  149— her  kindness  to 
Talleyrand,  150. 

St.  Castine,  bis  hostility  to  the  Eng- 
lish, 427. 
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of  the  organ  of  destruciivenesa,  64. 
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tution   Abe  U.  S.,  206. 

Strafford,  Earl  of,  character  of  the  im- 
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mar, 295,  note. 

Stuart  Dynasty,  Memorials  of  the, 
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to  the  Puritans,  166. 
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319. 
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335. 
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Tales  of  Childhood^  their  influence 
upon  the  character,  377. 

TatUyrand,  his  communication  to 
Madame  de  StaCl  of  Napoleon's 
sentence  of  banishment)  14S^bene- 
fits  which  he  received  fW>m  her,  150. 

TazeweU^  Mr.,  hb  view  respecting 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  229. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  invention  of 
embossed  mathematical  diagrams  for 
the  blind,  38. 

Theatrical  Rtpre9entatt4m9,  pleasure 
derived  from  the  first  view  of,  445— 
remarks  on  their  character  and  ten- 
dency, 447. 

Thomas  of  Reading,  account  of  the 
old  romance  of,  383-4ts  character, 
384— iu  plot,  385— account  of  his. 
death,  quoted,  387. 

Thorns,  William,  his  collection  of  ear- 
ly prose  Romances,  reviewed,  374. 

Tom  A  Linecln,  old  English  romance 
of,  410. 

Tbm  Dove,  old  sons  of,  quoted,  884. 

Tovlchin,  the  residence  of  Count  Po- 
tocki,  described,  302. 

Treaty  of  Peace,  commencement  of 
the  negotiation  of,  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, 3*28 — ito  conclusion,  330. 

Trollope,  Mrs.,  her  work  on  the  Uni- 
ted States  alluded  to,  273. 

U. 
Vgolino,  Dante*8  episode  of,  523.  ^ 
Union,   indications  of  the  stabilitv  of 

the,  246. 
Unilr.d  Slates,  inquiry  respecting  the 
number  of  blind  persons  in  the,  52 
—deficiency  of  the  means  of  instruct- 
ing the  blind  in  the,  56— penitentLi- 
ry  system  of  the,  1 17— were  inde- 
pendent communities  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  213— 
erroneous  opinion  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
that  they  continued  to  be  so  after- 
wards, '217— Fidler's  observations 
on  the,  reviewed,  273. 

V. 

Van  Schaack,  Peter,Mr.  Jay's  letter  to, 
331. 

Vaughan,  Robert,  bis  memorials  of 
the  Stuart  family,  reviewed,  and  its 
preface  quoted,  164 — his  character  of 
the  Independents,  quoted,  172 — his 
view  of  the  character  of  Cromwell, 


179— his  defence  of  the  Puritans, 
quoted,  187. 

Vergennes,  Count,  his  course  respect- 
ing the  negotiations  for  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  329. 

Vermont,  allusion  to  its  separation  from 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York, 
323. 

Villers,  M.  de,  his  attempt  to  explain 
the  causes  of  the  difference  between 
the  French  and  German  character, 
13. 

Villoison,  his  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
Iliad,  348. 

VirgUius,  account  of  the  old  romance 
of  398. 

Virginia,  proceedings  of  her  Legisla- 
ture respecting  nullification,  196— 
character  of  debates  and  public  dis- 
cussions in,  197. 

W. 

Washington,  President,  singular  mark 
of  his  confidence  in  Mr.  Jay,  335 — 
Mr.  Jay's  letter  to,  respectiUg  the 
British  treaty,  336. 

Webster,  Mr.,  bis  speech  on  the  Rev- 
enue Collection  Bill,  revieweil,  190 
— his  views  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  quoted,  263— his  reply  to 
Mr.  Calhoun,  ({uoted,  211— exami- 
nation of  his  view  of  the  Constitu* 
tion,  213. 

Weymouth,  Captain,  his  visit  to  the 
coast  of  Maine,  421 . 

Williamson,  W.  D.,  his  history  of 
Maine,  reviewed,  419 — merit  of  the 
work,  420 

Wolf,  Prolegomena  bv,  reviewed,  340 
^bis  mode  of  condu  ^ng  bis  inqui- 
ries respecting*  the  poeiiis  of  Homer, 
316. 

Wood,  hiscssR)  on  the  ^^ni  us  of  Homer 
alluded  to,  ^15. 

Woodbridge,  Mr.,  hi^  A  imals  of  Edu- 
cation, reviewed,  502 — its  value^  503 
— <juoted,  504. 

Writing,  the  art  of,  unknown  in  the 
age  of  Homer,  356— tev'iniony  as  to 
iu  origin,  357 — materials  used  for, 
at  an  early  period,  358. 


Ybun^,  Mr.,  bis  library  of  old  English 
Prode  writers,  noticed,  375,  note. 
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NOTE. 

In  a  note  on  the  296th  pa|^  of  tiie  present  number  of  the  Heview, 
it  is  stated  that  Professor  Kobinson  of  Andover  is  now  absent  on  a 
▼oyage  to  Europe,  for  the  improvement  of  his  health.  We  understand 
that  this  statement  is  incorrect 
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